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i/i'HOUGil Secondary Punishmonts have been the subject of 
much theoretical discussion, as well^as practical experiment 
for many years, it is curious^ to remark liow slowly any distinct 
conclusion is arrived at ; and that to the bulk of the community 
even the system now actually existing in this country is com- 
paratively unknown. When Sir *George Gfey on the 8th of 
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March an exposition of that system, in his place in 

qp^iiai)^^ member of the House of Commons, second 

"fe^l^^.j^Hntelligence and industry, complained that the in- 
was perfectly new, and ought to have been com- 
municated in a more’ tangible and detailed shape; and was 
surprised at being Jold that every statement he had heard was 
taken from official or public documents, already printed and in 
circulation. It is still' more ^startling perhaps to learn that, pn 
a very recent examination of one of oul* provincial prisons, it was 
ascertained that every prisoner in it under sentence of transport- 
ation fully expected thOft he would not have to leave the country; 
and undoubtedly this belief is entertained by the great majority 
of our criminal populatioh. 

It may be, that such ignorance on the part of the public at 
large is nothing more than was to have been expected. To 
many persons the contemplation of physical suffering and moral 
evil is so distressing, the difficulty of doing any good is found to 
be so great, and the best results so unsatisfactory, that they 
eagerly turn away from the repulsive subject and leave its con- 
sideration to others. Those, again, who have been urged by their 
sense of public or private duty to give the matter some attention, 
are in no small degree perplexed by the variety of systems, and 
the changes which have taken place. If the fundamental 
principles on which secondary punishments are based are few, 
yet the manner in which these principles may be applied, and the 
forms and gradations of punishment, admit of endless variety 
^ and combination. So many experiments have been made, that 
it is difficult for people in general to have an accurate knowledge, 
which of them have been fairly tried and have failed, — which have 
failed because they have not been fairly tried, — and which are 
now being adopted‘‘as affording, the best hope, of success. It is, 
however, undoubtedly to be wished that the public generally, most 
of all the lower orders, were aware of the fate which now awaits 
‘ a* convicted* criminal. The importance of the question ought 
indeed to come home to every individual who thinks at all upon 
the solemn!.. obligations of humanity on one side, and of justice 
and policy on the other. In Great Britain alone more than 
three thousand criminals are dnnually sentenced to transporta- 
tion. In deahng with such a mass of crime, we are evidently 
engaged in a task of no ordinary magnitude ; and on the judi- 
cious prosecution of wkijch the gravest interests of the nation, do- 
mestic and colonial, are involved. It is our intention, therefore,, 
to give an outline of the principles laid down by Lord John 
Bussell’s government as the basis of the system of transporta- 
tion which they have adopted, and to subjoin some account of the 
measures now in progress for carrying them into effect. 
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Necessity of Change of System. 


The system of transportation and assignment of convicts was 
in force until 1840; and bad been tried chiefly in New Soath 
Wales. Under its operation, the colony was found to have sunk 
into so di^lorable a state of demoralisation, that the principle 
of assignment was in consequence abandoned, and the stream of 
transportation directed else^^here. The n^t two years were 
a period of transition from one ^system to another. Then 
Sk.- Robert Peel’s government came into power; and in 1843 
established at Van Diemen’s Land the ^ probation ’ system. 
Under this arrangement, those convicts whose sentences did not 
exceed seven years, after working out tbpir time, as before, or a 
certain portion of it, at hard labour in the hulks, were allowed to 
return, and be set at liberty in 4:his country : the remainder were 
removed to Van Diemen’s Land, where they were' subjected to 
confinement and compulsory labour, and where, finally, unless^ 
again punished for gross misconduct, they attained freedom, either 
conditionally or absolutely. In 1846 the probation system was 
found to have been attendfed with such shocking consequences, 
that it was deemed absolutely necessary to suspend for two years 
transportation to Van Diemen’s Land. While the government 
were attempting to devise some other way of disposing of our 
annual supply of offenders. Sir Robert Peel’s ministry went out 
of office ; and their successors were called upon at very short 
notice to review the whole question, and to grapple with its 
difficulties. 

So appalling was the exposurq of the effects produced in the 
Australian colonies by our system of transportation,,that those ^ 
cn whom the chief responsibility rested hesitated respecting its 
renewal; and it became necessary g^r^vely to consider, whether it 
was desirable or even justifiable that it should be resumed. 
Was it the practice which wa^ defective, — ir was the principle 
unsound ? On what grounds, it was asked, does England as- 
sume the singular privilege of establishing colonies to be 
deluged and drowned with the flood of her own wickednessui^ ‘ . 
What right has any country to turn* even a wilderness into 
a school of sin, — to create, even at the Antipodes,,* huge nur- 
series of depravity, — to pollute^a young nation from its very 
birth, and to saturate with its own corruption the sources 
whence countless generations are to spring ? These doubts are 
not to be removed by showing th«t the colonies may have no 
right to remonstrate ; it signifies little ;/f&ether they oppose or 
are participators in the guilt — if guilt it be. The questions 
will be asked, and the answers must be given, wijth reference to 
higher and more . enduring consecrations than the pleasure or 
the profit of England, or the material prosperity of her colonies. 
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On the other hand, there were not wanting arguments and 
facts to show that to retain offenders in the scene of their crimes 
and subject to the influence of their old associates, is to rcplungc 
them in wickedness, and expose society to increased and alarm- 
ing dangers ; and that expatriation is as necessary for the re- 
formation of the bne, as for the ^security of the other. The 
nation, too, without any very nice regard to ethical reasoning, 
evinced an evident determination, not to permit transportation 
to be entirely given up ; while, on fhat understanding, it was 
willing to grant to the executive power a wide latitude in their 
efforts so to deal witl\ the convict population, — ^as to enforce 
punishment and removal from this country, and, at the same 
time, find soffic remedy for the evils against God and man with 
which transportation, as hitherto conducted, had been attended. 

The end of Criminal Law is the prevention of crime, by dis- 
*abling, deterring, or reforming. Disabling can be carried out 
to but a small extent ; deterring has been every where the 
means principally relied upon — but ♦has every where compara- 
tively failed ; reforming has hardly been tried at all. On con- 
sidering the results of our experience, it will appear, wc think, 
that as fan as the difficulties of punishment and expatriation 
are difficulties of administration, they may probably be over- 
come. The real and ultimate dilemma (see the Edinburgh Re- 
vieio for July, 1847, No. 173.) is, what to do with our criminals 
when the time has arrived for setting them at liberty ? '^rhis 
arises from the fact that their dispositions arc still criminal ; and, 
therefore, Jnstcad of being attracted to a life of industry by the 
rewards of labour, they return to a life of vice, — they prey upon 
and demoralise the community. If by any means something of 
reformation can be accomplished; the difficulty is removed. 
do not mean complete refoniftation in the full sense of the word, 
but an alteration of ideas and feelings far more common ; some 
notion of duty, a remembrance of suffering, a hope of being 
somewhat fcetter, a desire lo rise above the life of a criminal, 
— all combining to produce a wiser and a better state of 
mind ; on^^ in which an offender, were he but removed from old 
scenes and associations, with plenty of work and good wages, 
and exposed to no unusual fbmptations, would generallg take 
to honest pui^uits, and become absorbed into the virtuous coni- 
munity around him, without^doing them any appreciable injury. 
Before we argue fronr^ former experience, and pronounce this 
a vain hope, let us remember tlm, in a vast number of the 
prisons in England, reformation was and is impossible; .that 
corruption was and is as certainly engendered there as ague 
in the Pontine Marshes ; that under the old assignment system 
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no reformation was attempted, — amendment met with no reward, 
vice with no discouragement ; that under the probation system, 
the convict was made in every respect a worse man at the 
close tlian at the commencement of his sentence; and that with 
a most unhappy ingenuity w<i have hitherto contrived to avoid 
setting our prisoners at liberty in our colonies, there to earn 
their own bread, — until we had coiftpleted their demoralisation. 
TTithout being over sanguine, we may boldly say that there is 
nothing in these failures to destroy hope ; nor to make it un- 
reasonable to try, fully, fairly, and patiently, whether it be not 
possible to effect the necessary reforinafion among our crimi- 
nals. None are more intcreste(J in th^ success of* our present 
experiment than those who dread an accumulation of convicts 
at home, and who stand upon the right of this country to trans- 
port her felons to foreign lands. If, contrary to our hope and** 
belief, these wretched beings should prove ir/eclaimable, we 
shall have to bear our burden as we may. If, we cannot 
make them fit to be sent abroad, we must keep them at home. 
We may talk loudly of the imperial rights of the Mother 
Country, but neither God nor man will long permit us to pro- 
mote our own good by the destruction of others, nor to exercise 
the monstrous privilege of turning a colony into a pesthouse of 
moral disease. 

The reformation then of, the offender, at least to the extent 
we have indicated, is a main characteristic of the present sys- 
tem. We do not say it can be Iheckoned upon with such cer- 
tainty as to dispense with the bther means and objects com- 
prised in pimishment,— because they also must ever enter into 
the basis of all penal legislation, fiiit we cannot assign to 
reformation a secondary place. Qjther object should be 

allowed to contradict it ; and it ifiay justly claim a greater share of 
attention, because the difficulties which surround it a^^ greater. 

The plan which the present Government have finally deter-^ 
mined on pursuing towards convicts sentijneed to transportation, 
consists of four distinct parts; in each of which it is iijfendcd to 
combine punishment with reformation. 1st. {Separate confine- 
ment. 2d. Compulsory labour in* England, or within such a 
moderate distance from home as shall be consistent with exact 
supervision. 3d. Deportation to a distant colony. 4th. Partial 
restraint in the colony. These stages comprise every sort of 
punishment which has ever bten included in the idea of trails- 
])ortation ; and each is so to be carried into effect, as to ciiihi'ace 
every agency which a Government can direct towards the amend- 
ment of criminals, atnd to exclude, a§ far as man can exclude, the 
operation of corrupting influences. 
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We proceed to notice each of these stages of punishment in 
their order, beginning with confinement on what is termed the 
Separate System. For the information of our general readers, 
we may here explain the distinction between the separate and 
the solitary systems, 'rtie prison^ has in each case a cell to 
himself: but the aim of the latter system is to cut him off from 
all liuman intcrcoursci everf with his keepers; — of the former, 
merely to prevent him from communicating with his fellow pri- 
soners. The latter withholds occupation, and in some instances 
even exercise and light ; the former seeks to cultivate the mental 
and bodily faculties, add to counteract, by frequent intercourse 
with the chaplain, scho«>lmaste^ trades’ instructors, and other 
officers of the prison, the depressmg effects of solitude. Hitherto, 
the master evil of imprisonment has arisen from the aggregation of 
•VJriminals. Whenever these unhappy beings are associated toge- 
ther, a moral fehnentation seems to take place in the whole mass ; 
vice is engendered with incredible quickness and painful intensity ; 
the leaven of guilt leavens the whole lump; the less depraved are 
soon deteriorated to the level of the worst, and forms of wicked- 
ness before unheard of gradually appear. To a man exposed to 
this noxious influence amendment is impossible : a convict’s own 
expression was, ‘ it is no use trying to repent here.’ The precepts 
of religion fall unheeded on the heart ; relaxation leads to more 
audacious guilt, and an increase of severity to hardness and 
desperation. From the universal perception of this evil, there 
has pibceeded a variety of attempts to remedy it. The solitary 
system and the silent system ha?ve both been tried ; but they call 
for no remark, as they havq been abandoned, or are* falling fast 
into disrepute. * 

Blit the classifiiation^system, with various modifications, still 
retains its ground, and is extensively used in England — not so 
mucli on account of its fancied efficacy when compared with the 
separate system, as on account of its presumed cheapness. Ac- 
cordingly, a number of persons still contend that the principle of 
classification, if not so perfect as that of separation, is yet suffi- 
ciently good for the purpose?, and, therefore, for reasons of eco- 
nomy, ought to be adopted. Unfortunately the country has gone 
to a very gri^at expense in building prisons adapted to this prin- 
ciple. Wlien about thirty years ago attention was much directed 
to the improvement c^f our gaols, it was believed, and on high 
authority, that classifibation would effect every thing that could 
be desired in, the way of reformatory punishment; and persons 
who had beefi witnesses of the horrors of the old system were 
so impressed with the comparative superiority of classification, 
that they did not antici2)ate the jwssibility of any further im- 
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provement. Such being the deliberate opinion of those who 
guided the public mind, the principle of classification was made 
the basis.of the act 4 Geo. 4. c. 64., which was passed in 1823, 
and under the powers of which a vast plumber of our modern 
gaols have been erected. The expenditure has been so enormous, 
that it is natural there should be an extreme indisposition to 
review the question. Consequentljj, classification still continues 
iso be tried in every way jind under all conditions, and finds nu- 
merous if not disinterested advocates. But considerations of 
economy must not be allowed to mislead us as to facts, nor may 
we shut our eyes against the truth. Wo are constrained to be- 
lieve that classification, however carefid and minute, excepting of 
course the mere separation of thfe sexes, has always teen, and must 
always be, insufficient to meet the evil; and that to hope by 
classification to remedy the mischiefs springing from aggregatiop^ 
of criminals, is a pure delusion. The practicgibility of useful 
clossification necessarily depends upon our having some test by 
which we can ascertain thfc moral condition of prisoners, and so 
divide them into classes accordingly. But such -a test cannot be 
found. The sentence is no test, the crime is no test. An untried 
debtor may be more demoralised and polluted than a convicted 
murderer, and ten thousand times more injurious to his associates. 
While these difficulties remain, and until we can by intuition 
ascertain the motives and dispositions of others, classification not 
only will fail partially, but will fail wholly, to effect the object 
for which it is resorted to. * 

The futility* of attempts at classification is so universally , 
agreed upon among all competent observers, that we feel we 
need not go over the ground, alrfef^ly * carefully traversed by 
Mr. Field; nor reproduce the testimony of ^MM. de Beaumont 
and de Tocqueville, after examimng tile prison discipline of the 
United States, — nor the equivalent statement of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, in 1832 — nonthat of the , 
Surveyor General of prisons. Colonel Jebb, in his report of 184r?-* 
Instead of being surprised at such instances of systematic con- 
tamination as Captain O’Brien met with in the gaol at Coventry, 

9 

* We would refer those who entertain any doubt on this point, to 
the second and third chapters of Mr. Field’s valuable* work. Indeed 
Mr. Field has collected so many fac4s and weighty opinions on the 
various questions connected with imprisonment, and illustrated them 
so well by his own experience at Heading f)ao), that we can strongly 
recommend his book to the notice of our readers. In whatever 
respects we may differ from Captain Maconochie and Mr. Pearson, 
we beg to assure "them also, that wie are very thankful to them for 
the interest they manifest in the solution of these painful problems. 
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in Nottingham town prison, and Boston prison, and which he 
has exposed in the last Report of the Prison Inspectors, we are 
satisfied that, so far from being exceptional cases, they must 
constantly and inevitably occur whenever classification is in 
use. , ^ 

It is really unnecessary, at the present day, to accumulate 
evidence on the utter .inefficiency of classification ; while it is 
indisputable that the sejiarate system^ can be open to none oS 
these disadvantages. It presents a solution of the great problem 
of combining concentration with separation. By concentration, 
the power is obtained of enforcing efficient discipline, of giving 
industrial teacjiing, intellgctual education, and religious instruc- 
tion ; by separation, the evils of aggregation are entirely avoided, 
mutual demoralisation is rendered impossible, and the necessary 
{irison regulations may be carried into effect without frequent 
and irritating punishment — without creating fresh temptations 
to disobedience, and a new catalogue of offences. 

Tlie separate system is not only a better system than classi- 
fication in preventing evil, but the punishment is far more 
severe. Besides the restraint of imprisonment, there is the 
additional suffering occasioned by solitude, which to criminals is 
peculiarly distasteful. ‘ The reformatory character of such a 
‘ gaol (says Ignotus) is, to such persons, an object of real terror/ 
The principle of classification has been so generally surren- 
dered, that the argument has of late* been confined to raising 
objections against the working*^of the separate system. The. 
^ first is of a negative kind ; it is aflSrmed that the separate system 
is not reformatory. This is to misstate the case. It is not con- 
tended that any mode of impHsonment is, in itself, reformatory. 
If a bad man could,, be converted into a good man by the simple 
expedient of shutting hini up iif atccll by himself, criminal legis- 
lation would indeed be an easy task. The utmost that is claimed 
. for the systtm of separation* is, that it is an auxiliary agency, 
iEiid that it renders reformation possible. It breaks off* evil habits 
and evil associations. It^ combines labour and moral teaching. 
It prepared* the way for the only direct reformatory agency 
which it is given to human beipgs to use towards each other — 
instruction in jeliglon by good men, worthy to be its represent- 
atives, and whose lives are a witness to its truth and power. 

It is almost superfluous toWgue, that the ground in which the 
seed of good is to be sown, ought to .be, in some degree, prepared 
for its reception. For this purpose, it is a great advantage that 
we are able to* remove the prisoner from daily temptation and 
encouragement in evil; that^ by solitude, we can sober the 
mind from the intordcating excitement of a vicious life ; and, by 
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moderate diet, lower the tone of the physical frame, and subdue 
the violence of the animal appetites. In such a condition, the 
man becomes susceptible to moral and religious impressions; 
even real penitence may be felt. It is. quite possible that the 
repentance may be short, ai^ weak against future temptations ; 
but still it is of unspeakable importance. How shall we hope to 
realise the end, if we despise the beginning ? Is^he flame to be 
iindled, if we, by our pey verse legislation, systematically quench 
the smoking flax ? Instead of turning back to count the cost of 
the first step, shall we not rather go on with the good work ? 

The more positive objections to the* system, as practised in 
the model prison at Pentonville, are t|je comforts ^enjoyed, under 
it, by the prisoners, compared^with the privations of the honest 
labourer ; while, somewhat in contradiction to this allegation, its 
restraints are at the same time denounced, for being so severe 
to break down the body and mind, and lead t® disease and in- 
sanity. It is the less necessary to go at any length into these 
objections at present, since this part of the case has been effec- 
tually disposed of in a recent Number (163.) of the ‘ Quarterly 
^ lieview.^ But wc must say a word or two for ourselves. 

We are shown the picture of the Dorsetshire peasant, ground 
do^vn by ceaseless labour, with insufficient food, scanty clothing, 
little fuel, a miserable cottage, and a half-starved family : con- 
trasted with this is the Pentonville prisoner — in a comfortable 
cell, with plenty of food, abundance of clothing, artificial warmth 
and ventilation, medical attendance, easy work, and a school- 
master to tea^h him. The lyianswerable reply to all such ob-. 
jections is the statement of the fact, — and that it is a fact is 
proved by actual experiment, — thh^ all these aids are absolutely 
required, to enable the prisoner to bear his punishment. The 
point to be ascertained was this^:— a *man being under confine- 
ment in air of a certain temperature, and having to perform a 
certain amount of work, what is tlie smallest quantity of food, 
which will support him in health? To decide this questioni^- 
series of experiments was undertaken, *and five different dietaries 
were in succession adopted. • 

Under the first dietary, w’hij^h was the lowest, no less than 
80 per cent, of the prisoners suffered a serious ,loss of weight 
and strength. The second dietary was then tried, by which 
the prisoners received an increased quantity of bread : under its 
operation the debility and .Jassitude continued; but the loss of 
weight was not so great as before, and the pcr-centagc of the 
prisoners aflected by it was reduced to 43. Tender the third 
dietary, the meat \vas increased, and the bread diminished back 
to the quantity allowed in the first dietary*: the result of this 
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was to increase the strength; but the men again fell off in 
weight, and continued to do so, until the loss amounted to 
12^ lbs. per man on 86 per cent, of the whole number. Tlie 
fourth dietary, giving an increased allowance of potatoes, was 
then adopted, and it reduced the per-centage from 86 to 22. 
And tlie fifth dietary, — the one now in use, — by the addition 
of a small quantity of bread, jjrought the average loss of weight 
jter man to I j id. on 16 per cent.* Further experiments led to 
the confirmation of this scale as the smallest average quantity 
of food on which the prisoners could be maintained in health ; 
althougli they pointed out some curious modifications which might 
be introduced with reference to the age and stature of indivi- 
duals. It is important, also, to r\3inark, that, on an average of 
423 prisoners, 37 required extra dietf, even under the fullest 
jdlowance of food to which we have alluded. 

Now, if it be admitted that a prisoner is sentenced to impri- 
sonment, and not to the loss of health, and tliat these are the 
results of actual experiments made uilder the direction of such 
eminent men as Brodie and Ferguson,— we do not sec what room 
is left for argument, or for asserting that the prisoner is too well 
fed. The amount of his physical comforts has been carefully 
adjusted to his capacity of endurance ; if diminished, he is found 
to droop, and the powers of life to fade away. . So far from 
the food and accommodation of a prisoner being justly an object 
of envy to the free peasant, the punishment of imprisonment is 
shown in this respect to be carriigid to its maximum ; and only to 
ptop short of destroying health. ^The disparity, ;i>'hich prevails 
between the dietaries of different prisons, and which may be 
estimated by the difference ivn their cost, proves nothing except 
local mismanagement. ^ In one county gaol,’ (say Mr. Field) 
^ it amounts to within a fraction of 8Z. : in another, it does not 
exceed 4/.’ 

The prino{j)al ailments w^hlch require watching in Penton- 
vUle, as well as in all other prisons, are tubercular scrofula and 
consumption, and mental derangement. It is difficult to draw 
any comparbon which can be relied on between the condition 
of Pentonville prisoners witt^ regard to mental and bodily 
health, and that of other prisoners, or of criminals at liberty. 
So far as the * statistical returns go, the results are much m 
favour of Pentonville; but il should be remembered that the 
persons confined there, though criminals, were selected criminals, 
and a large proportion of them came from the country. It is 

« 

Fifth Report of Pento^nville Cominissioners, p. 13. 

I Report of guryeyor- General, 1847, p. 121. 
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remarkable, also, what apparently trivial precautions reduced 
the ratio of disease. The fine dust remaining in the cells at 
niglit was supposed to have increased the cases of consumption. 
After proper precautions had been taken to remove it, the ratio, 
per 1000 of deaths from (jonsumption, fell from 11 '47 to 4*36. 
The deaths in Pentonville in 1847 were only 14 in 1000. In 
the Metropolitan District in the siame year the;^ deatlis of males 
between the ages of twenty and forty years were 13*35 in 1000. 

That the tendency of prolonged separate confinement is to 
affect the mind cannot be denied ; and it is a very important 
feature in the punishment. Its softening power is irresistible. 
As wax before the sun, so does the i^mest mind yield at last^to 
this terrible solvent. But Ve cannot admit \liat this is an 
evil. To expect that a mind long abandoned to every bad 
propensity, fixed into habits, and hardened by the ordinaiy 
punishments, sliould be effectually acted upon except by a sharp 
and searching instrument, seems to us. the vainest of all vain 
hopes. An inveterate disease requires powerful medicines, and 
resists the gentler. It is something to have at our command a 
curative process, which tames the wildest and subdues the most 
stubborn. No doubt the application to the human mind of an 
agent of such force implies an awful responsibility, and demands 
the extremest care. It is too valuable to be thrown aside,- — and 
it is too penetrating to be trusted in the hands of men of cruel, or 
careless, or prejudiced, or unobservant minds. It must be used 
with discretion and watched \%ith jealousy. Longer trial may be 
expected to point out more ciearly the time at which this specie's 
of imprisonment should cease. Present experience seems to show 
that the majority of prisoners itiay undergo separate imprison- 
ment for eighteen months without mental jnjury, although there 
is a loss of physical power; but tbat bo moral improvement takes 
place after fifteen months. In so serious a question, the autho- 
rities lean to the side of caution ; and the gcn<iral opinion is, 
that twelve months should not be exceeded except under uciy 
particular circumstances, and even flicn that great watchfulness 
would be necessary. The period will very much* depend upon 
the contrivances that can be^ devised for meeting exceptional 
cases, and for diminishing the feeling of solitariness without 
infringing on the principle of separation. But whatever changes 
may be made in the details, ^he experiment itself has now 
been in operation at Peiatonville dunilig a period of six years. 
And, it has demonstrated the practicability, under the separate 
system, of subjecting prisoners for the space; of twelve months 
to the severest imprisonment which the mind and body can bear, 
without permanent injury ; of enforcing discipline without much 
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punishment ; of eiFectually administering industrial, intellectual, 
and religious instruction ; of stopping the progress of demorali- 
sation, and of rendering reformation possible. These are most 
important advantages, and have not been accomplished by any 
other system of imprisonment whats(^ver. 

The question of expense is then the only point, on which a 
claim of superiority can J)e rawed for the system of classification. 
It is the point to which, we confess, we, attach the least import-* 
ance. We are far from wishing to be the advocates of any useless 
expense, or to maintain that extravagance is likely to produce 
eflftclency ; but we contend, that after having cut off all unne- 
cessary expenditure, the relative value of the system must depend 
upon its efficiency, and not upon it§ cheapness. If the system is 
at all effectual in preventing crime ; or if, by it, we can so operate 
on^the minds of our cbnvicts as to dispose them to support them- 
selves in a distant land, it may justly be pronounced cheap. 
Nothing is so expensive as crime — nothing so extravagant as a 
goal where prisoners are associated toget^ier, be the arrangements 
ever so economical. Evciy such prison is a normal school of 
depravity, where thieves are educated at the public expense to 
pillage the community. 

The gross cost of a prisoner in separate confinement, exclusive 
of the value of his earnings^ has varied from 20/, to 35/. per 
annum, — the interest of the cost of the construction of the prison 
being about 6/. per cell : in ordinary prisons, the annual cost of 
a prisoner is from 18/. to 20/. Comparing the net cost in two 
AYell-managcd prisons of either kund, it does not « appear that 
there is an annual difference of 5/. per man ; the only points of 
dilForence being the interest the cost of the prison, and some 
additional expense fqr a larger number of chaplains, school- 
masters, and trades’ instructors, l^ow is it worth while to spend 
5/. a year for even the chance of reclaiming an offender? — • 
or, in order tea save 5/. a year,t shall we insure the conversion of 
ovoipy novice in crime into a systematic depredator? It is 
quite certain that, so long as a man is a thief, he is supported 
at the public* expense, whether lie is in or out of prison, 
whether in England or Van Dicynen’s land. If we could as- 
certain what this^ amounts to, we should have some idea concern- 
ing the money value of a good system, — and the real economy 
of any method which should, a< some period of his life, transfer 
the cost of the criminal* from the public to himself. This 
inquiry can only be answered approximately. The value of the 
property taken by 500 Pentonvillc prisoners, as estimated at 
their trials, was above 10,000/.*/ or an average of 20/. per man; 

— j — 

* Sixth Keport of the Pentoiiviilc Commissioners, p. 28. 
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and this sum only represents the destruction to property by 
one felony, — the last, but not therefore the worst, of a series of 
crimes. The number of convictioxis for felonies in the metro- 
politan (iisirict in 1848 was 3137, and the value of the property 
lost was 44,666/.*; in addition to all those robberies, which do not 
come under the notice of tile police. How'many these may be, 
it is quite impossible to say ; but^in forgery, a peculiarly dan- 
^gerous career of crime, and w^hich is systematically prosecuted by 
the bank, the proportion*of convictions to offences was only 1 in 
103. t The municipal council in Liverpool, in 1836, estimated 
the annual loss by crime in that tojvn at 700,000/. J The 
number of known thieves in the metropolis alone is 6000. § In 
England and Wales, the number of ^)ersons living wholly, ex- 
clusive of those living partially, by depredation, is estimated at 
40,000. II The prison population varies from 12,000 to 20,000.ir 
The average career of impunity to common thieves is about six 
years. ** During which time, their daily expenSiture appears in- 
credible. A thief gives fche following description of what takes 
jjlacc at a lodging house for trampers ; — ‘ They all lived well, 

^ never ate any broken meat, had meat breakfasts, good dinners, 

^ hot suppers, and frequently ended by going to bed very drunk; 

^ not one spent less than three shillings a day, many a great 
^ deal more.’ ft As they obtain from the receivers of stolen 
goods only from one-eighth to oie-third of the value of the pro- 
j)erty stolen, we cannot place the loss to the community at less 
than from ten to twelve shillings a day. In other words, a thief 
costs the community about l.Ot)/. a year while at liberty. In^ 
prison this ma^ be reduced to from 20/. to 30/. But, if reforma- 
tion be not effected, one or other gf these charges must continue 
during the remainder of his life. After allowing for inaccuracies 
in these calculatiops, sufficient Remains to jli’ove, that, whatever 
be the cost of the convict during the time that he is under the 
control of the government, the system which eventijally succeeds 
in making him support himself, is 'beyond all question tlie mosJil. 
economical. Eeformation is cheap at*any price. 

%he last argument we shall notice, is the one which assumes 
that the reformation of criminals is not to be expected; and that 
therefore all expenditure for thaf purpose is only so much money 
thrown away. Without dwelling on any reasons Tor persevering 
in this attempt drawn from considerations of duty, we would 
treat the question rather as^ a matter pf ‘fact to be ascertained, 

* Criminal Keturns, Metropolitan police, p. 38. 

t Report of the Constabulary Force Commissioncus, 1839, p. 8. 

} 3b., p. 402. § Ib., p. 12* || Ib., p. 311. 

t Ib., p. 128. Ib., p. 12. P- 44. 
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So long as gaols in England afford only the means of classifying 
prisoners, and that indifferently, we admit at once that reforma- 
tion is, generally speaking, hopeless. For the success » of some 
well known individuals has been duo to the singular combination 
in them of two or three most rare and heavenly qualities ; whereas 
in legislative schemes we must ada]^t our arrangements to the 
ordinary machinery at our coi|gimand. The statistics of our gaols 
show that not above five per cent, of the prisoners have been 
led to crime by the pressure of poverty alone.* Its origin is to 
be found in tlie habit of spending rather than in the difficulty of 
acquiring. The presence of temptation is more powerful to at- 
tract to crime, than the recollection or anticipation of suffering to 
deter. Notwithstanding which, our practice has been to sen- 
tence offenders to be confined for short periods in gaols; — from 
whence they issue, more corrupted than on their entrance, with- 
out a shilling to buy food, without a chance of employment, 
with their characters gone, with no one to turn to but their 
former companions in guilt, with no dcher alternative than that 
of death by starvation or a life of robbery. And then, because 
they choose life, we call their penitence hypocrisy and their re- 
formation an impossibility ! 

The evidence of Mr. T. Wright before the Committee of the 
House of Lords on Criminal Law, is very striking. lie had 
been in the habit for nine years of visiting prisoners in Salford 
House of Correction at Manchester, and obtaining employment 
for them on discharge ; and he states, from his own experience, 
^ that in his ^ humble opinion^ fourteen out of twenty would never 
^ return to prisojis if some one too% them by the hand^ and spoke 
^ kindly to them, and found^them situations and supply of food 
^ for some time. In the last two years, provided a man comes 
^ out of prison to-morrow mo'rning, if I should happen to be at 
‘ home, I take care that that man wants nothing. I perhaps may 
^ give him and sometimf s I give him even more than that, 
JyiJLO keep him out of running into temptation again.’ 

Their conduct, in such* a prison as all prisons ought tp^e, 
may be seen in the following return of the Pentonville prisoners 
for two years. 

1846 . 1847 . 


Deaths, pardonsf, medical and special cases - - 12 17 

Sent to Port Philip with condit^nal pardons - - 349 173 

Sent to Millbank, as beijig only tolerably well con- 
ducted - - - - -17 4 

Sent to the Hulks and Millbank, as incorrigible - 8 6 

Total number removed fron^ Pentonville - - 386 200 


♦ Sixth Report Of Pentonville Commissioners, 1848, p. 4. 
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Only 14 men incorrigible out of 586. 

Their conduct on board ship may be ascertained from the 
reports of the surgeon superintendants of the ships in which 
they have been sent outt. It will be recollected that heretofore 
the association oL convicts on board ship had been invariably 
demoralising in the highest degree, and their conduct outrageous. 
Now what has been the case withJPentonville prisoners during 
the voyage? Up to the end of 1847,* eight ships had been 
sent out with prisoners from Pentonville : and in every one of 
these eight instances the conduct of the convicts is stated to 
have been excellent, uniformly well-beh 9 ,ved and orderly. 

Their conduct when landed in Australia is, however, the great 
touchstone. At first they wtre senf to Van Diemen’s land, 
which at that time was as bad a place as could have been 
found. The failure of the probation system was at its climax ; 
and from the falling ofi* in the demand for labour, there was no 
opening for fresh arrivals. Consequently, some of them, almost 
unavoidably, relapsed inW vicious habits : the remainder were 
sent on to Port Philip. From the concluding observations in the 
Report upon those left in Van Diemen’s Land, it appears that, 

^ of the inferior classes of Pentonville prisoners, only 7*^ per cent. 

^ misconducted themselves in such a manner as to expose them 
to any penalty whatever ; from which it may be reasonably in- 
^ ferred that the offences of the exiles have been less.’ — Report 
of the Cornmissionei's of Pentonville y 1848, p. 34. 

On the 20th April, 1848, the exact number of men and boys 
landed at Port ^Philip, was as follows: — 

From Pentonville ----- 799 
„ Millbank - - - - 202 

„ Parkliurst - - ^ - 367 ,* 

1368* 

Of course in so large a number there will have beeS many tern- • 
porarily, and some permanently, ill-conducted: but. the statemenF" 
con^rning them in the Chaplain’s Report, taken from the Report 
of the Pentonville Commissioners just quoted, is very encourag- 
ing. Mr. Charles Cooper, who ifent out in the Joseph Somes 
with 248 men, to Port Philip, towards the close of 1847, wrote to 
the commissioners of Pentonville tq the same effect two ,months 
after his arrival. We regret that we hav#k not space for the de- 
tails. ThS Deputy Assistant Commiss&ry General, writing to 
Earl Grey from Port Philip on the 10th May, 1848, urges the 

* Mr. Latrobe to Sir C. Filz-Eoy, 20th April, 1848. 
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propriety of* placing, for a time, the new arrivals under more 
restraint in a country, where temptations of every kind surround 
them ; but adds ; ~ ^ After watching narrowly# the conduct of 
^ the men already landed, now amounting to upwards of 1600, I 
^ am confident that exiles may be rendered a mry safe and very 
^ jiseful people.^ The authorities Western Australia have re- 
ceived, from time to time, prisoners from Pentonville, and boys 
from Parkhurst ; and have very recently asked for an increase^! 
number. ' 

We have treated this question of separate confinement at 
some length, because, jn our judgment, it is the basis of the 
whole system. Mr. Hill, the Eecorder of Birmingham ; Mr. 
Clay, the Cltaplain at Preston^ and almost all persons who 
have any practical knowledge on the subject, arc as confident 
as Mr. Field, that it is an indispensable condition to all im- 
provement. The following points respecting it appear to us to 
be established. ‘ We have the power of inflicting upon felons 
the severest known sort of imprisonment, for a period of twelve 
months, without detriment to mind or body. Along with this, 
we can subject them to such moral influences, that, at the end 
of the twelve months, we are able to put a great majority of 
them in intercourse with each other without mutual injury ; 
and that, even in the trying situation of a convict ship, (a much 
severer test than being thrown together in regular hard labour 
on shore,) they will conduct themselves with decency, order, 
and propriety. Finally, under these improved conditions, a 
very large proportion of them are willingly received in our colo- 
nies ; and, when there, lead an* honest, industrious, and useful 
life, supporting^ themselves^ and contributing to the prosperity 
of their adopted country. 

We*now turn toHhe second s^age of punlsliment, — the period 
of compulsoiy labour. A year’s imprisonment, however severe, 
ending in simple expatriation, is not a sufficient punishment in 
^he more aggravated felonies, with the view of cither deterring 
or reforming. It is thervjfore to be followed up by compulsory 
labour for ^vhatever length of time may be requisite to fill up the 
measure of the sentence. Now, it is admitted, in the first place, 
that, in order to enable prisoners to bear prolonged punishment, 
they must be •associated together. Labour in association seems 
also to afford the means of canying on an essential part of the pro- 
cess of reformation, \vhich is in abeyance while the prisoner is In 
separate confinement. *Moral and religious impressions may be 
made, and penitence felt, and good resolutions formed in a cell ; 
but these can o\ily grow or be confirmed by practice. They must 
be braced and hardened by exposure to actual temptations ; — 
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temptations strong enough to exercise them, not too strong, to 
overpower them. When the convict is finally set at liberty, hia 
freedom will bring many a difficulty with it; and good resolutions 
will yield to strong temptations, unless the conscience has been 
trained, by actual conflict, to overcome weak ones. This pecu- 
liar discipline may "fee best apj^ied by a well-administered system 
of associated compulsory labour. Moreover, the profit upon 
combined labour is so large as to be of infportance. Labour in 
separation is, of course, of little value. It may be as much as 
10/. a year, or as little as 2/., according to circumstances. But, 
in association. Colonel Jebb considers tjiat the value of each 
man’s labour, when favourably directed, will be worth 2^. a 
day*, — more than enough to defray tBe whole current cost of 
the establishment. 

For many years our gaol system was as great a failure in its 
attempts at setting prisoners to work in company, as in its at- 
tempts at reformation. The buildings were unsuitable, the super- 
vision faulty, the religious instruction inadequate, the discipline 
either blindly severe and vindictive, or weakly lenient; while the 
prisoners were not subjected to previous probation and seclusion. 
But these, again, are evils of administration, not of principle. 
In nearly all cases they may be removed ; in many they have 
already been greatly diminished. At Norfolk Island, where 
evil had reigned more fearfully than on any other spot in the 
known world, the reduction of the numbers from 2000 to 500, 
and the appointnaent of an efficient superintendent, secui'ed at 
least decency and subordinatioft. In Van Diemen’s Land, 
where the probationary gangs were little superior to the Nor- 
folk Island men, similar reforms weye introduced with the same 
effect. When once the annual supply of convict^had been cut 
off, and the establishments wee4ed of» inefffeient officers, the* 
changes were followed by a diminution of grave offences, and by 
order, regularity, and steady work; although, from o^ier causes, 
moral improvement could nOt be loolced for. And, to show what^^ 
economy there is in any system by which good conduct can be 
obtained. Sir William Denison was able to reduce hi# military 
strength from 1400 to 650 men, and render a whole regiment 
available for service In India. ^ 

We have also had experience of the labour of donvicts asso- 
ciated together on board the hulk#. This is confessedly the 
worst part of the whole system. We trust# the time is approach 
ing when floating prisons wilfbe finally abandoned, and convicts 
placed in buildings on shore, where individual separation at night 

* Surveyor-General’s 1847,jp. 189. 
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may be strictliy carried into effect, as is now done at Portland. 
A ship is^iiiec^ssarily a bad prison; and the expense of repairing 
these ojd vessels is enormous. 

home we have two hulk establishments, — one at Wool- 
wich, and the other at Portsmouth. In the former there are 
about 860 men, distributed amoi»g an old seventy-four gun 
ship, two frigates, and a hospital ship ; in the latter there are 
about 900 men, occupying two seventy-fours and a hospital 
ship; in addition to which is a hulk < appropriated to the recef)- 
tion of incurable inyalids, and fitted to hold 400 men ; so that 
altogether there is accommodation for 2160 convicts, of whom 
the greater part work in the dockyards, Although wc believe 
that many of ‘the provincial, an4 even some of the metropolitan 
prisons, present prominent points of a far worse character than 
are discoverable in the hulks ii^espcct of damaging intercourse 
Und mitigated punishment ; yet, io a great extent, there are 
evils existing in‘tho hulks, inseparable from their construction — 
because the men are brought into tocbclose contact, and effective 
supervision by the officers cannot, at all times, be maintained. 
The lower gun decks and the orlop decks are given up to the 
prisoners. A gallery runs fore and aft amidships on each deck, 
and 18 divided from the wards, or bays, by iron bars, forming a 
secure railing on either side. Prom these railings to the ship’s 
sides extend the bays, which are separated from each other by 
bull^-heads, and, in general, each embraces two port-holes. In 
the day-time the hammocks are removed, and tables are put lip, 
where the prisoners take their ’meals in messes of about fifteen 
men. Order and decorum are pi*eserved, and intercourse between 
the prisoners is permitted, great mischief can take place at 
these times ; -A nor, indeed, is it in the broad light of day, when 
the officers’ eye h upou tbejn, that they prepare schemes of 
vUlany ; besides, they are *thcn‘ occupied by external objects. 
But darkless brings them comparative security from observa- 
^tion. As the hammocks ^are slung in the usual manner to 
the upper beams, in lines parallel to the galleries where the 
warders patrol, those prisoners alone who are immediately 
adjacent to the. railings can be seen. Night, therefore, is the 
time for evil communication between these ^vil spirits, with the 
invariable and acknolvledged effect of mutual deterioration. 
So lon^ as separation at nigjit is wanting, no discipline can pre- 
veut this mischief, no. school teaching can lessen it, no chaplain’s 
preaching can countervail it. Happily, the Government has 
announced that this species of imprisonment is a temporary 
expedient ; only to continue until some other system can be 
established free from those objections which, in the hulks, arc so 
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patent and so powerful. At Gibraltar there are two hulks» 
containing about 300 men each^ atid a cbnvict barrack on shore 
containing 300 more 5 — »-in all 900 m^n,— chiefly employed in 
ordnance and naval works. At Bermuda there are four frigates 
and a hospital ship, with accommodation for \750 men employed 
in the dock-yard, and oh the fortifications, and other ordnance 
works. It is, we believe, in conteuiplation to build a prison on 
?ahore, sufficient to contain the whole number. 

When convicts are working in dockyards In gangs, and 
accompanied by armed sentries, there must necessarily be a 
waste both of power and time; They cannot well be employed 
as handicraftsmen, and are chiefly ocgupied in the removal of 
heavy weights, anchors, masts/ timbers, and ston^. But there 
is an essential difficulty in app^ing compulsory labour to work 
which cannot be measured; where it is, therefore, done by 
the day, and not by the taslc*or piece. It is impossible to obtain 
^exertion from convicts in such cases, because there exists no test 
of their labour, according to which reward can be given or 
punishment inflicted. The value of their labour, when employed 
on day work, is not therefore much; though prpbably equal to the 
cost of their maintenance. Until of late years, the condition of 
the hulks was a discredit to the country. Owing to the crowded 
state of the ships, there was neithetr separation nor classification 
— there was no adequate moral superintendence, the expenditure 
on moral and religious in^ruction being less than one-ninth of 
what it is at Pentonville for tlje same number of men. The 
work was d*till,^ continuous and,devoid of any stimulus; the dis- 
cipline was conducted on the old principle of appealing tq fear 
only. But a better system has beop introduced ; and, though 
not so good as it ought to be, and though ipuch remains to be 
done, a great change has alre^y -taken' place. 

‘ The efforts that for several years have been made to improve the 
discipline of the convicts employed on, the public worki^at Bermuda . 
and Gibraltar, notwithstanding all the disadvantages under whicL?^ 
they have taken place, have been attended With a degree of success 
sufficient to justify the expectation, that employment of this descrip- 
tion may become a Very useful part of the punishment of the majority 
of offenders. Akeady, under the eastern which has been adopted at 
Gibraltar and Bermuda, notwithstanding the want oj proper build- 
ings, and thCi difficulty, unde;r the disadvantage of insufficient space, 
of applying adequate means of moral tnstruction, the good order, and 
the industry of the convicts, Imve become very remarkable.’ — Earl 
Grey to Sir W. Denison^ 27th April, 1848. 

All experience, however, of compulsoiy labour by criminals 
«hows,— that the-attempt to enforce discipline and hard labour 
by punishment alone, leaiis to a great deterioration in the moral 
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condition of the men, and to an incredibly email quantity of work, 
— and that additional punishment only increases both evils. 
Som^ reward is absolutely necessary as a stimulus ; aiid, if pos- 
sible, it should combine immediate gratification with prospective 
advantage. It wa§ with this view that the method of task work 
was introduced. Sir G. Grey, in tne letter (1847), in which he 
explained his views upon tho whole question, dwe\t strongly on 
the recommendation and experience oi^ Captain Maconochie and 
Colonel Reid, late Governor of Bermuda. A certain amount of 
work was called a day’s work ; and a scale was carefully framed, 
according to which a/^ convict might, In one day, by hard 
work, complete one and^,a half or one and three quarters day’s 
wprk. He was always obliged *to remain the full time upon 
the ground; but whatever suiylus beyond a day’s work had 
been performed, was placed to his credit. This extra work went 
either in diminul^on of his period of sentence ; or a value was put 
upon it, and he was allowed to take out one-half or one-third in 
luxuries, such as bread and cheese*, sugar, or tobacco. The effect 
of this apparently trivial regulation, is quite extraordinary. It 
would be ludicrous, were it not deeply painful from the serious 
consequences, to note the extreme importance attached by the 
convict officers to , the allowance of a little tobacco. The desire 
of obtaining this luxury had formerly led in Van Diemen’s Land, 
not only to great irregularity and to * an enormous amount of 
* ptu^shment,’ but, in the opinion of Mr. Hampton, the Comp- 
troHei^General of Convicts, to^^e coujmission of the most dread- 
ful ^Cjpmes. The temptatioA49‘!^in<Wl^e in it wjis ^so*grcat as 
^ altogether to overpower the ^ar of, punishment.’ The chief 
difficulties, indeed, at Norfolk .Island were stated ‘the 

‘ jabsence of hope ^nd a strong desire for tobacco.’ Biffi oy the 
introduction of task work this propensity was turned from the 
Wjpong into the right channel, with singularly good effect. Sir 
W. Denisof^ reports that the change was highly satisfactory, and 
-Celling most beneficially upon the conduct and discipline of the 
men. ‘ The amount of work has, in the greater proportion of 
‘ cases, incl'eased from one-thprd to one-half, and in some has been 
‘ doubled. It has the very best effects on dIscipUne ; the men are 
‘ now diligen^^and active all day, and remain aAh^l^prks every 
‘ evening as late as the overseers will permit them,^^turning to 
‘,]the station by moonlight iJ/ithcHdjt^ a grumble.’ — Report frorn 
Mr, Grant, Jericho. Station, Map 18. 1848. Another superin- 
tendent, Mr. Laphain, is disappointed with the amount of work 
executed, but^adds that,— ‘with respect to the effect of the 
‘ present task-system upon the general conduct and discipline of 
‘ the men, I think it would be difficult for me to furnish a too 
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‘ favourable report ; as, since its adoption, they have assumed a 
‘ totally difFerei>t character.’ — Report from Mr. Willis^ Glenorchy 
Road StdRojiy May 20. 1848. At Bermuda, Captain Nelson, of 
the Royal Engineers, giving the results of nearly six years’ ex- 
perience, says ; ^ The day-^wog^k plan amounted to no more than 
‘ an experiment of how little could be done for any assigned 
‘ amount, and it was one incessant^ source* of annoyance to all 
^parties. These men were put on piece-^worh with the happiest 
‘ effect ; for, very slight as their remuneration was, yet, as they 
‘ were allowed to have no other money than what they thus earned 
^ in their possession, even the small portion of that trifle that was 

* given them for immediate expenditui't, was relatively of great 

* importance to them. One-tlurd of their own earnings was paid 
‘ them weekly, and they were dt liberty to expend this in tea, 

‘ bread and cheese, &c. ; the rest was put by as a stock in hand; 

‘ sufficient to maintain them on their liberation for a few weeks. 

^ In the mean time, in a distressing climate, and on less than a 
^ seaman’s rations, they were for years in the constant habit of 
^ comparatively willing industry, for a very insignificant sum ; 

^ their labour in the mean time far more than reimbursing G(h 
^ vernment for the expenses of their punishment. Expert 
^ masons occasionally made double time — we never had to 
^ complain of want of exertion ; and the wheelers were never 
^ out of a trot the whole d^y. The excavators worked in gangs, 

^ at large portions of work^ sufficient to keep them employed 
^ for seven ,or eight day|: they* kept one another at work, end 

^ we never hiri occasioii^ t'o to them.’ — Profehsimal ' 

PaperSy Royal EngineerSy vol. iy; 

Th^^yalue of a convict’s labour *at Gibraltar or Bermuda, on 
an average of four years, after paying for the cost of passage, 
maintenance, and superintendence, is above lOZ. a year. 

Tlie moral improvement of the convicts, during this stage of 
their punishment, has hitherto beef! too little atte^ided to ; or • 
rather it has not been attempted, except under circumstances 
which rendered success impossible. In our hulks, a most perni- 
cious economy, and the absence of all classification, fpr\)ade hope. 
Under the assignment system df New South Wales, the dis- 
persion of convicts over the colony removed 4hem from all 
religious ihnuences. When^they \yere concentrated in gangs in 
Van Diemen’s Land, it was impossible to procure there a suf- 
ficient number of suitable i*^i^ous instVuctors. The religious 
agency was inferior in numbers and character to what it ought 
to have been, to have given a reasonable hope of success. Many 
of this class are said to have been* disposed to make themselves 
conspicuous by loudly denouncing the evils oY the system, rather 
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than by the steady discharge of their duty to bring good out of 
evil. If Migious teachers Vrere sent out from England, it only 
a,fforded another instance of the impossibility of making the 
machinery of a great * system work harmoniously, when the 
controlling powers* are half the World apart^ Unseemly dif- 
ferences arose between high ecclesiastical dignitaries; and the 
Bishop of Tasmania refused* to grant ordination to the persons 
who had been selected by the tiociety for the Propagation o? 
the Gospel, and had been sent out by Lord Stanley under the 
recommendation of the Archbishop of Canterbury ! As yet, 
therefore, the experiment of applying the great agency of 
religious instruction, to eonvicts^after leaving prison, cannot be 
said to have been tried at all ; and the experience of the very 
recent changes in our hulks must rather be considered as encou- 
tliging, than as affording much actual proof. 

One very prevalent error on this point is, to confound public 
Worship with religious teaching; andcto assume that everything 
necessary for the prisoners’ reformation is done, when two ser- 
vices on the Sunday are secured. Failure in such cases is often 
quoted as proving the inutility of religious instruction ; whereaa 
it only proves that its absence is a fatal error, and is not to be 
supplied by the mere performance of divine worship. ^ No one 
^’Wno has not personally inquired into the subject can form any 
‘ idea of the profound ignorance which- envelops at first the 

* Utiderstanding of certainly t^o-thirds of those who come under 

* instruction in this place, "not *bxce|rt;ing those Who have been 
^ taugljt to read and write tdfer&bly in mdifferefit schools ; but 

* tJuS* ignorance of Christic^itg*^ in particular ^ is still more 

* deplorable ; so that term% used in ordinary pulpit dlitlourses 
< convey no distin<5t idea to *their minds ; and the peculiar doc- 
‘ trines of the Gospel are altogklter unknown, or so confused in 

* their min<},s as if they heard of them only through some distant 
J and obscure tradition. I bften ask men how they came to be 

* so ignorant in religion) when, as farm-labourers or domestic 
^ servants,^ they had gone pretty regularly to church. The 
^ answer uniformly is, ** I did not understand the minister.” ’ — 
Fourth Report of the CottimisSioners of Fentonville ~ Chaplain^ s 

4-,. ■■*... U. ■ . ' » 1 i 

s A resent sermon by Mr* Denham — * The Expostulation of the 
Negleetf^’^ makes a strong in behalf of the claims of our 

Ba^^Jiohools, whenhiought in, competition with missions to the 
heatheji^ Mr. Demain^ the excelYent chaplain of Hertford Gaol, out 
of 46a prisoners, whom he examined during the ydar 1847, found 
22^ per, cent, ignorant of the ^me of Christ. In 1848, as many as 
127, or about k fourth, were in the same predicament. And this 
within twenty miles'of London I 
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Report ^ In some gaols a formal worship in the chapel, unac- 
^ companied by explanations of Scripture or^ interpretation of 
^ the meaning of common Biblieal words, is all that is given to 
‘ the prisoner. Men arid women, who • out of gaol attend no 
^ place of worehip, and hav«| not been brought up in the know- 
^ ledge of the Gospel, finding themselves in the prison chapel, 

‘ and hearing words to them quite new and entirely beyond 
' their comprehension^ leave the place with, their minds unin- 
‘ fluenced by what they have heard « — their reason and their con- 
^ science unafiected by the lessons they may have listened to, 

^ but which they do not understanti*’ — Captain O'Brien^ 
Fourteenth Report of Inspectors of Prisons, 

Before, then, we sit down liopelessly under the burden, and 
acknowledge that men, whom we cannot reclaim, must be con- 
trolled and maintained at the country’s expense, either in or 
out of prison, we ought at least to make a rational attempt to 
apply the mighty power ^f religion to their hearts. The ex- 
pense will be 2L a year for each criminal — not more; and this, 
while we are making a profit on their labour in some places of 
lOZ. per annum. ' We must have schoolmasters and chaplains, 
men of Christian patience and wisdom; — who will, in the trying 
conditions of their calling, know how to make the gentle agency 
of our holy religion work in harmony with the stern exactions 
of a rigid penal discipline; and who will rely, more on their 
week-day than on their Sunday ministrations^ for bringiujg ^ood 
out of evil, and reaching the distempered heart. There ^u«^ be 
opportunity ftr adequa|^" individual intercourse between the « 
convict and his spiritual teacher j for, as the Rev. Mr. Itings- 
ford, the chaplain at Gibraltar, mdst truly observes, * I Jknow 
^ from experience that one conversatipn with a susceptible and 
* penetrable mind will go ftirther towards creating the wish 
‘ to do well, than ten sermons, however well adapted.’ Let this 
system then be tried, — leaning neither oh dry fornl&lities nor on. 
credulous fanaticism : — neither by e;ctravag^nt remuneration8^“ 
tempting men to engage in this sacred calling for the sake of its 
emoluments; nor by a more foolish economy, driving from it 
those whose hearts are in the w6rk, by refusing to the labourer 
his just Mre. In this case it is our firm conwction that our 
gaols, our hulks, and our jpenai settlements, will cease ere long 
to be our shame and our sih/ as they have hitherto been. 

There is a strong feeliri^Krbughout*the country, we are well 
aware, ag^st the employment of criminals in gangs on public 
works. But it must be recollected that everyi stage in prison 
discipline is a choice of evils. So considered, we think, we are 
justified in assuming as probable, what fulrther experience, we 
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trust, will enable us to prove,— ^ that, in proper localities, and 
under proper superintendence, the second stage of punishment, 
viz#, compulsory labour, may be continued for any length of time 
to whidi criminals are usually sentenced, without injury to their 
physical or nnoral .condition, indeed with a possibility of great 
improvement to the latter; and tnis without any cost to the 
country, beyond the fir§t outky for providing the requisite build- 
ings. In certain places even this may be repaid by tlie value 
of the labour. 

The third stage of punishment brings the convict to a distant 
colony. Whatever right, in the abstract, the mother country 
may possess of transfcrriijg her criminals to another. land, — it is 
one which no wise statesman will exercise, except with great 
caution and with extreme tenderness for the wishes of our 
Cplonial dependencies. There is, however, good reason for hoping 
that we can so bnprove the article which we seek to export, as 
to render it worth taking: and that,jfchough it would do harm 
if kept at home, it may do good abroad; — in the same way, 
that the contents of a London sewer, which might poison the 
metropolis, would fertilise a field* It appears that such a number 
of our colonies are already willing to receive our criminal popu- 
lation, as will enable the Crown to disperse them over a wide 
aiica, and thus avoid the danger of too great an accumulation in 
any pne spot. 

The Cost to the country of the deportation of convicts promises 
to b© much reduced by an ineiportant regulation adopted by 
^ Earl Grey. The regulation in loquestion has been made prac- 
ticable by the introduction of task work ; and by the consequent 
ability and disposition of dhe convicts to earn sometlnng for 
thcpiselves. A portion of their earnings is laid by f6r them 
pgmnst the time when tlie period of their detention shall have 
expired : and a useful fund is thus created, from which they are 
.now required to defray the expense of their removal to the place 
-^f their future abode, and, married, half the cost of the passage 
of their wives and familieL The expense of their own removal 
has been fixed at the uniform sum of 15/.,, whatever be the 
colony to wliich they are sent. » 

The last point of consideration is the proper disposal of the 
convicts wdien arrived at the foreign land. A considerable pro- 
portion may, of course, be infinediately placed in freedom; but 
lai^e number will remain. On 'whom, for the sake of them- 
selvpa^andof the' colony, some restraint will still be . necessary* 
Tbs^decSslon t^ken by the Government, after great delibera^ 
is give them tickets^ of leave;. There arp, however,, 
persons who still advocate the - assignment system, or some 
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modification of it. We notice this, because there seems a 
tendency at present, especially in people strongly impressed 
with the fevils of the probation system as tried in Van iDiemcn’s 
Land, to fly back to old errors, — the vices of which are less 
vividly present tp their mipds, and therefore appear, but are 
not in reality, of less magnitude. Some, by the expression 
^ modification,’ really mean, we beSeve, an abandonment of the 
principle of assignment. , Now the principle of assignment is, 
that the work or service of the convict shall be assigned by the 
Government to some private individual. It was slavery, in so 
far as the natural right of a man to hfe own labour was taken 
from him, and given to an individu^ not chosen by himself’. 
The system, however, fell, jiot* because of a cry against ^ white 
^ slavery but because it produced the peculiar evils, which have 
ever followed the acquisition by one man of this particular right 
over another. These evils are neglect and »tyranny. It is 
beyond the power of Government to obviate or to palliate them. 
The only remedy is to convert the slave into a servant ; and thus 
place some means of redress in his own hands; — the right of 
seeking another master being far more effectual for his protec- 
tion, than any power in the Government of inflicting punish- 
ment. Our system of apprenticeship is the nearest approach we 
have to assignment, and is often adduced as an evidence of its 
practicability. But apprenticeship exists, because the appren- 
tice is really under the ppbtection of some relative; and the perr 
vading influence of hundreds uf thousands of parents, whose 
childien are apprentices, keeps Jthe practice and the general tone 
of feeling right. If the apprentice is friendless, then the inherent 
danger of the principle immediatel;^ appears : And the sufferings 
of parish apprentices, even in England^ have^often given a signi- 
ficant intimation of the charaetet it would assume in the distant 
solitary sheep-farms of Australia — where the arm of the law does 
not reach, and the voice of public c^inion is unhearfl. So long , 
as the principle of assignment is maintained, under whatever - 
modification, the condition of the convict must depend on the 
temper and the occupation of his master ; that is, \)n chance. 
The objection is, not tliat the aufiering is unequal, — because 
that must be the case in every system of punishm^t; — but that 
it is inequality and uncertainty carried to the maximum# It is 
worse than a lottery ; for such is \he perverse working of the 
system, that 'Ae bknks generally fall to ^he comparatively inno- 
cent, and the prizes to the vicious man. There is but one cure 
for this, — to give the convict the right - of choosing bis own 
master. In every thing else the Government may, without 
mischief, exercise its control ; but liberty of choice is essential. 
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Liberiy of chaibe necessarily indudea the power of giving his 
services to the highest bidder, and ^6 obtaining the ftiU value of 
his labour. One of the great evils of the assignment system 
was, that, while it profess^ to make the criminal work without 
higher pay than the mere Cost of his subsistence, it did so, in 
redlity, only with those who were deficient in mechanical 
abiliiby; — the ignorant, bnV not genetelly* incious, offenders 
from rural districts. Whereas the most dfepraved all the con- 
victs— the skilful town-bred mechanics— had tb be bribed by 
high wages, and every species of criminal indulgence, to exert their 
dsSl. Their ingenuity Wng mostly useless in the country, they 
were taken by- masters living in tipwns ; so that they fell exactly 
into the locality which they wbnld have chosen for themselves, 
and received the same wages as if they had been in possession of 
tickets of leave. On the supposition, that liberty of choice is 
comprehended in the phrase * a modified system of assignmenV 
our objection to the proposal is at an end ; for this constitutes the 
real difference between the system of assignment and tickets of 
leave. A man with a ticket of leave is restricted to a certain 
district, placed under the notice of the police, and subjected to 
the summary jurisdiction of magistrates ; but, within the district 
allotted to Urn, he has full right to earn his own subsistence in 
any way he may prefer. If he is in possession of superior me- 
clmnical skill, this is an advantage of which, under the former as 
Well as under the present system, it has Uot been found practi- 
cable> even if it were thought expedient, to deprive him. He is 
^ veVy far, however, from being in ^he ’position of a*free emigrant ; 
and has no more liberty than is necessary to prCs^Ve a h&lthy re- 
lation, between him and his Employer,— to prevent the one from 
sinking into a slaw, and* the other ftom degenbteting into a 
tyraht; In case a criminal, wheh'placed in this situation, either 
will not, or cannot^ repress' his propensity to crime, he is quite 
unfit to be assigned; he is, indeed, unfit for any thing but the 
"Seclusion of a prison and. the ^restraint of hard labour ; and to 
that condition will he infallibly return through the ordinary 
operation of the laws. , 

It is but too certain, that ai&ongjDur criminals there are some 
who are hoj^essly irtOorrigible. '^^ether they are to be deemed 
moral lunatics,— or that theiif organisation is peculiarly suscepti- 
ble of evil impressions and open to' temptations,-^ or that thete 
is in^oertaln habits U course of trditiihg so xhischlevous as utterly 
tp^P^Vert the moral nature Of 'nien, and make thetri beliew a lie 
ana take wrohg for right, — we wiU not presume to say. But in 
j^tice wfe do. find meri, on whom punishment and kmdnesS are 
Arown away alike ;“and: who are equally inaccessible' to the pre- 
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cepts of religion, its hopes and fears* Liberty to them is merely the 
liberty of indulging their vicious propensities ; and punishment 
only harclens them in ferocious obduracy. Fortunately, the 
number of these men is small; but the existence of such a class 
seems to point out the pr(|priety of some epecial arrangement 
for them. Not that we would for a moment dream of sending 
them to an ultr^pepal settlement/ where an attempt might be 
Inade at working out some terrible equation between punishment 
and guilt. An obstinate offender should rather be removed to 
some place of seclusion, where those unhappy persons who cannot 
with safety to the community be left af large, may be securely 
restrained. Society ought to recollect that it .has neither an 
interest nor the right, uselessly to aggravate the cheerless de*- 
spondency of a life of labour and confinement, by irritating 
punishments and excessive toil. * 

In considering the condition of a convict ser?t with a ticket of 
leave to a colony, we mus^ not overlook, how this may be afiected 
by the mode in which female convicts are to be dealt with. 
The number of female convicts varies from one-seventh to one- 
eighth of that of males and the disposal of them is a matter of 
great difiiiculty. In the case of females, imprisonment on the 
separate system and removal to a distant colony are found to 
be a more severe punishment than in the case of men ;-r-a8 in- 
deed we should naturally, have anticipated from their more im- 
pressible organisation. Then, the second stag# of punishment 
is inadmissible in the case of w#men ; for we cannot put them to 
hard labour. •Every attempt at associating them together, even* 
under classification, has, as yet, only made them worse than 
before. It would seem, therefore* that the amount of peniten- 
tiary discipline, to which it may b^ ne^cessaiy that women should 
be subjected under a sentence df transportation, ought to be in- 
flicted under careful superintendence at home ; and that they 
ought never to be sent out to th^ colonies excep^as holders of 
tickets of leave. In which case, female penitentiaries in the 
colony would only be required for those, who might misconduct 
themselves after their arrival. 

The only chance of reformarion among females, seems to He 
in placing^ tjiem in the situation for which nature has intended 
them, and in calling forth the feelings of a wife and mother; 
which, though dormant, are rarely ^extinguished in the female 
breast. Mr. Hampto^Oi informs us thaf * the general good con- 
* duct of vfemale convicts in Yap Diemen’s land after marriage^ 

! ' nJL, - 

^ ^ In England and Wales the number of males sentenced to trans; 
portation in 1848, was 2884, and of females, 307. 
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^ is almost incredible/ Of this characteristic every advantage 
should be taken ; and we find that the^ Government are now 
sending out the wives and families of those convicts who have 
received* tickets of leave or conditional pardons. In some 
instance'^^ the whole cost has been^ defrayed by this country; 
but where it is practicable, part of the expense is borne by the 
convicts themselves. It is^^one of the stipulations in these 
cases, that the married convict shalUagrce to repay half the 
cost of sending his wife and family to the colony, unless that 
amount be contributed by their friends or by their parishes in 
England: power being ‘given by the act 11 & 12 Viet, c. 110. 
to parishes to assist in thi| emigration, and to charge the expense 
upon the rates. Whenever this^can be carried into effect, it 
will be an unmixed benefit to all parties. The disruption of 
tbc domestic relation has a pernicious effect upon the wives of 
transported convicts. They frequently become reckless and de- 
graded, and, along with their childr^p, are an expense and a 
nuisance to the parish. So that it is of moment on this account 
also, that these ties should be re-united as soon as possible — 
independent of the further security obtained over the man, when 
he has recovered a partner and a home. It has been objected that 
this is an immigration of a corrupt female population; but 
the disparity of the sexes is an evil of such magnitude, that 
no measure can be called a bad one which tends to reduce 
it. We must ^Iso not undervalue the providential principle of 
purification, which society contains in itself, and which arises 
» out««of the instincts of the legitintate parental coimexion. It is 
almost impossible to eradicate the instinctive wish of parents to 
see their children not only m6re prosperous, but morally better 
than themselves. Jt is a great mistake to suppose that cri- 
minals are destitute of all good ‘and kindly feelings, or of fond- 
ness for or pride in their children. Instances will occur to many 
pf our readers of a vicious'-mother training her daughters in 
purity, with a most sedulous care; and this is not confined to 
any particular rank in life. ^ I have met with very few in- 
‘ stances of'- criminals trained to thieving by their own parents. 

* I believe the case of manned parents so bringing up their 

* children for c^ime and infamy is rare, even amongst the lowest 
^ of the poor. Total neglect, or total inability, to discharge the 
^ proper duties of parents, Ibw neighbourhoods, vile lodging- 

* houses, and the training which th^ey get in the streets, are 
^ quite enough to accoiunt for excess of crime amoiigst the off- 
^ spring of thstpoor in out large towns. The feelings of nature 

the last to leave the fSlen, and these are to be found 
^ amongst the vilest <of mankind, more than is generally thought.’ 
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— Sixth Report of the Commissioners of Pentonville — ChaplairCs 
Report. 

The fiaal precaution taken by the Govenunent is, to prevent 
the emigration to any one spot being too exclusively of a tainted 
character. Happily, the sgme circumstances which render a 
colony a suitable place for* convicts, make it also desired by 
free emigrants; and this tendency •on their part may be encou- 
raged and regulated by ^he joint efforts of the mother country 
and of the colony. Parliament has already voted 10,000Z. to 
promote emigration to the Australian colonies. Occasional 
assistance from the same quarter, the Colonial Land Sales’ Fund, 
and the repayment of their passage nmney by the convicts, will 
form sufficient means, if juditiously distributed,* to secure this 
important point. 

K we compare the number of convicts annually sent fropa 
England either with the entire population of N,ew South Wales 
or with the annual number of free emigrants, we find that there is 
now no reason to apprehend a recurrence of former evils. In New 
South Wales, when it was strictly a penal settlement, the convicts 
formed a very large portion of the community. In Van Diemen^s 
Land they were one half. What a very different proportion, 
under the most unfavourable circumstances, they are likely to 
form of the future population of New South Wales, may be clearly 
seen from the census taken in March, 1846. At that time, the 
population, which in 1841 had been 130,856, amounted in the 
whole to 189,609; — being an increase of nearly 45 per cent, 
in five years, cy an annual incroase of one eleventh. During these 
years there was little immigration, except from Van Diemen’s 
Land to Port Philip. But since completion of the census, 
owing to the prosperity of the colony and tl^e judicious manage- 
ment of the Land Sales’ Fund,*alar^e immigration has set in; 
the number of emigrants from this country to New South Wales, 
which in 1846 was under 400, having increased in 1847 to 4610,. 
and in 1848 to 12,287. Where free immigrants are augmenting 
with such extraordinary rapidity, the’* effect of introducing even 
a considerable body of convicts will not be material# * When we 
bear in mind that some improveiSjent in the convicts has already 
been effected, and that the pre'senf proportion of the tainted to the 
virtuous portion of the population is decreasing every year^ we 
may be justified in believing th^ the colony is no longer in 
danger of being swamped by an influx cC criminals. 

The ffisparity of the sexes is too serious a consideration to be 
omitted: — especially as, in New South Wales, tlje^ proportion of 
male^ to females in the country districts was, at one time, as 5 
to 3 an^ong the free settlers, and no less than 17 to 1 among the 
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convicts. This disproportion^ we are glad to see, is steadily 
diminishing. The census tables of IVfordi, 1846, are conclusive 
on the thiee^ important points,— the actual proportion of the 
two^sexes; the comparative ratio of increase in each; and, what 
is of most conscqupcei the actual numbers of each sex in the 
jCfjOELgeT part of the population. 

The proportion of males to females in the total population is 
ae 3 to 2. 

' »» 

Males. Females. 

The increase per cent, in the five years ending 

March, 1846, was . 31-46 71-81 

The population under 21 ^ears of age^ is - 40-071 39*779* 

We may add, that the^tendenay of free emigration is to cor- 
rect the existing inequality ; the free single female emigrants in 
1848 having exceeded the males by 257 : so that this dreadful 
of penm colonies seems at last nearly removed from New 
South Wales, and in a few years will disappear altogether. 

Into the difficult and deeply-interesting questions connected 
with juvenile delinquency we cannot here enter. It is generally 
admitted, that the worst thing that can be done with a young 
offender is to sentence him to imprisonment — and especially to 
imprisonment for a short period. Unhappily, no other alterna- 
tive is at present given. When a lad is in prison,— even in 
Ik welhmanaged one, — all the strong propensities of a boy’s 
nature are turned in the wrong direction. The leading charac- 
teristic of a young criminal is the love of fame ; the pride of 
beiijg . treated as a man, and bearing his puijishment like a 
" man ; of being commended by men — and of being as wicked as 
a man. It is very painful witness a boy^ — young in years, 
perhaps not very old in vice, — glorying In his crime, in having 
a cell to himself, in having a' man to wait upon him and bring 
him his dinner, in being troublesome, in insulting the chaplain, 
in getting ^ approving nod §*om some eminent offender ; vainer 
far of his nickname of ^ Jack Sheppard’ than Nelson of bis 

S frage ; a martyr in the uause of evil, and proud of being so. 

ese feelings are unquestionably fostered in niost gaols ; and 
they are more effectually counl^raoted by the restraint and dis- 
cipline of a school, than by the punishment of a prison. ..The 
j)k)per nature, bfsiiclt a school been, the subject of a variety of 
^teresting experioieats, bdthan ibis country ani^ abroach Edu- 
catmn is, of opur^yp, the ^is of evejy useful experiment of this 
•kind^t .ft ^^5 in argument, it is invariably admitted that moral tmin- 
ing ls^ i^e most essential part of education* But, in praOtice, both 

— 7 TTT' — ^ I,. 

* Beport of the Land and Em^ration Commissioners, 1848, p. 69. 
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school teachers and school visitors are drawn aside from moral 
teaching to the more brilliant results of intellectual cultivatiph ; 
and the teacher is ifsually, most commanded whose boys are 
farthest aJlvauced ip knowledge. So long as this error prevails 
throughout the country,, we shall find that our boys are what 
has been imagined well ediicated, rather thlin well conducted ; 
and education will continue to be no barrier against crime. The 
chaplain at Pentonville reports, thal;, out of 1000 prisoners, only 
\55 have never attended *any school, — 171 have attended Sun- 
day and dame schools — and 674 have attended the usual private, 
national, and parochial schools.* Out of between 1100 and 
1200 boys, at Parkhurst, only some 36 may have never been 
to school at all. The schools,,therefo?e, which are to be checks 
on crime in future, must plainly be different schools from these. 

We must, however, leave these questions, and show what 
becomes of the 250 juvenile convicts who are annually thrown 
upon the hands of Government. * 

It was to receive this otlass of criminals that the Parkhurst 
prison was built ; which, with its detached buildings; of bright 
brick, interspersed with cheerful verdure, looking peaceable and 
smiling, meets, not unpleasantly, the eye of a tourist in the 
Isle of Wight. But those who seek deeper sources of interest, 
and to whom nothing Is so bright as the spectacle of a young 
mind turning fron|, bad to good, and cleansing itself from the 
stains of early pollution, .will be more gratified by an examina- 
tion of the interior. The institution is not so much a prison as a 
great penal school; where the object is rather to promote, iij^tel- 
lectual, moral; and industriaP education, than to inflict any 
direct punishment. It is compose^ of three distinct classes — the 
probationary, the junior, and the general — occupying different 
buildings. ^ The boys arc from ten to eightfeen years old ; and 
all, on their first arrival, are f)laced in the first or probationary 
^class. They are kept in separate cells, where they have their 

• There are some valuable hints to be^rawn from the experience 
of the Bridgenorth Union School, under the able guidance of Mr. 
Wolryche Whitmore of Dndmaston, J^sl Colonie Agrieole at Met- 
tray, and tip Glasgow Training School The Farm School of the 
Philanthropic Society atRedliill is opening under, the -most, favourable 
auspices : and it engages to watih the working of its differences, where 
it differs; fr^m both Mettray and Parithurst. Wc understand that the 
Wesleyan body are going to ^pend 30,0C0^. in establishing a school 
ii^ Westminster, in which the principle of moral training will be para- 
mount ; and. that some members of the Church of England have pur- 
chased Highbury Qollege, for above 12,000/., to be converted to the 
same purpose. These two last-namea institutions will also be normal 
schools for teachers. 
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meals ; they are submitted to a rigid discipline, both in the 
schoolroom and on the drill-ground ; and in the ^course of four 
months are brought into perfect subjection. Having been thus 
broken in, and become thoroughly obedient, they are passed 
according to into either of the other classes, — those of fifteen 
years old into the general class, those below that age into the 
junior class ; where they renjain, usually about two years and a 
half, until embarked for Australia. The probationary class con- 
sists of about 140 boys, the junior of about 200, and the general 
of about 375. Trades are taught in the two latter classes ; 
chiefly shoemaking, ts^iloring, and smith’s work. There is, 
besides, a farm squad, or division, who cultivate about thirty 
acres of land, and are Instructed in the use of agricultural 
implements, and the general routine of farm management. 
Many of them acquire an insight into the rudiments of Agri- 
cultural chemistry. Their schooling is well cared for ; reading, 
writing, and aritiiraetic are taught, as a matter of course ; and 
considerable paius are taken, we believe, in imparting just 
views of morality based upon scriptural truths. Punishment 
and sickness are rare; though not pampered, they are well 
clothed and well fed, — well treated and on the whole well be- 
haved. They know that their land of freedom is a colony; 
and they long for the time when they shall quit Parkhurst for 
the convict ship. 

We find from the Beports relating to Parkhurst, presented to 
parliament last year, that 396 boys were discharged in 1847 in 
the following manner : — 

Sent to Port Philip and Western Australia - - 349 

Removed to the Philanthropic Asylum and the Refuge 


for the Destitute - 

- 

• 

• 

- 

- 22 

Restored to theil* friends - 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 16 

Removed to other prisons 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 4 

Died . - • . 

4 . 





- 5 

896 


Some of , these Parkhurst boys have of course turned out ill. . 
Undoubtedly, suflSicient attenUon has not, in all cases, been 
given to provide employment and control at the critical moment, 
when they were first released from the restraint and confine- 
ment of the convict ship. Discredit has thus been thrown upon 
the whole number; mqre especially ^ transportation is an exist- 
ing question in the colonies; — so that every fact on 

eiwl^t^ which at all bears upon it has been laid hold of, and 
generally much exaggerated. ^ 

The official reports, however, of the conduct of the Park- 
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hurst boys, both on board ship and afterwards, and the desire 
evinced in some places to receive them, lead us to hope that a 
large proportion of them will have turned out satisfactorily. The 
statement of Dr. Robertson, the surgeon of the ship Maitland, 
is supported by that of Mr. Hampton, the comptroller-general. 
Mr. Symons reports equally iVi their favour ; and Mr. Andrews, 
surgeon of the ship Marion, says ^ The Parkhurst boys are 
^ excellent.’ On the other hand, the|Deputy- Assistant Commis- 
sary General at Port Philip, in the letter to Earl Grey of the 
10th May, 1848, which, as we have already seen, speaks of the 
prisoners from Pentonville with some degree of confidence, ex- 
presses more uncertainty concerning the Parkhurst boys. But, 
wc must remember, that at that* time, there was a total want of 
precaution, at this critical period. In W estern Australia a better 
system, it appears, had been adopted with them after their^ 
landing, and according to the evidence of Captain Hall, with 
corresponding success. Sixty boys had been sent there; of 
these, the elder ones were* allowed to hire themselves out, the 
younger were apprenticed. The important consideration for the 
public is the fact, — that in Western Australia aloncj has there 
been any care taken about the disposal of the boys — and that in 
that colony they have done well. 

The best arrangements for managing criminals will, however, 
fail, as far as reformation is the object, unless adequate means 
be provided for carrying punishment into effect without 
crowding prisoners together. It becomes essential, therefore, to 
adjust the prison accommodation^ lo the annual supply. In the 
year 1848, the number of male convicts in England and Wales 
sentenced to transportation amount/id to 2884. The returns 
from Scotland have not yet come under our notice ; but, judging 
from the average of the last five years, *we may assume them at 
400. In round numbers, then, 3300 male convicts were sen- 
tenced in Great Britain in the course of last year *to trans- 
portation. Many, however, being physically unable to undergo 
the punishment, were returned to the prisons to which they had 
been originally committed ; there to remain until eventually, after 
the lapse of some considerable time^ — two or three years — they 
should be released by the exercise of the royal clemency. Other 
circumstances have combined to diminish the number of convicts 
actually received by the Crown, aa government prisoners ; — 
that is to say, prisoners supported out of the consolidated fund, 
and managed under the authority of the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department. So that only 2622 (including 282 juvenile 
convicts under seventeen years) entg^ed^Millbank Prison, — tlie 
great central depot — to which all are sent in Jhe first instance, 
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preparatory to distribution among those places of detention where 
the first period of their punishment is to be passed. That this 
number may not be increased in future years, nobody can pre- 
tend to say. General causes would certainly have this tendency. 
On the other hand, a contrary effect will be produced by an 
act passed this session (12 Viet. c.*ll.); which abolishes trans- 
portation for simple larceny^ and for felonies made punishable 
as simple larceny, except in respect to larceny committed after 
one previous conviction for felony of after two previous sum- 
mary convictions. This act, it has been assumed, may at first 
cause a diminution o£ 400 or 500 annually ; though a certain 
proportion of these, it must be remembered, will fall back into 
crime, and eventually Return as convicts for transportation. 
Another cause is also diminishing the number of sentences of 
transportation. The abolition of capital punishment for various 
crimes has had the effect of lowering the standard of punishment 
generally. The numbers sentenced to transportation in 1847 
were only the same as in the preceding year — although the 
convictions had increased 18’7 percent. In the quinquennial 
periods ending in 1842 and 1847, the convictions arc within a 
fraction of the same amount; but the numbers sentenced to 
transportation are 15 per cent, less in the latter than in the 
former period.* 

On the whole, therefore, we may conclude that, for some 
time to come, 2000 adult, and 250 -juvenile convicts, will be 
about the numbers to be dealt with by the executive govern- 
ment in the course of any one year. Of tlie adults, Penton- 
villc prison will hold 500; Millbank has been organised to 
receive 700 in a probationary class, as well as to serve as a 
depot for the moving masses. Further accommodation is 
found in provincial prisons ‘which happen to have cells adapted 
to the purpose ; the magistrates agreeing to let to the State 
those whifth are not required for their local wants, at the fixed 
annual rent of 6/. per cell, for an indefinite period, terminable 
on notice from either ‘party. In these prisons the separate 
system ia* uniformly pursued, under the supervision of the au- 
thorities resident on the spo|[. This plan has been follo\ved in 
the prisons at Wakefield, Leeds, Leicester, Preston, Northamp- 
ton, Reading, and Bath; and the number of cells thus hired by the 
Government is 746. So tlmt 1946 separate cells are now avail- 
able for the detention^of convicts ^ and very soon a further num- 
ber, in some of the country prisons now nearly completed upon 
the Pentonvllle pljin, will likewise be placed, on the same terms, 

■ i 

* Criminal Tablfes, 1848, prepared by Mr. Redgrave, of the Home 
Office, p. 7. 
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at the disposal of the Government. The time, therefore, is 
near at hand, when the State will be enabled to cany into full 
effect that probationary portion of every adult convict’s punish- 
ment, — one year’s separate confinement,: — which is the keystone 
of the system. I 

At the conclusion of the probationary year, the most pro- 
mising of the seven years’ men are selected, and sent, with 
.tickets of leave, to sucji parts of the Australian colonies as 
require them most. Those convicts, whose state of health has 
permanently incapacitated them for transportation or for under- 
going the ordinary fatigue of common work in the colonies 
or at home, arc placed in the invajid hulk at Portsmouth ; 
W’^herc they remain until the Expiration of their sentences, or 
until they are pardoned. All the others enter ujlon their several 
periods of penal labour at Portland, or in the hulks at Ports- 
mouth, Woolwich, Gibraltar, and Bermuda. .If they do not 
misconduct themselves while subjected to tliis stage of punish- 
ment, they arc consldcreff as eligible for tickets of leave when 
they have passed one-half of the term of their sentences, either 
in separate confinement or on the public works ; — sentences for 
life being reckoned, for this purpose, at twenty-four years. Those 
whose conduct is exemplary may receive this indulgence at a 
still earlier period, according to a fixed scale; the minimum 
period of detention in prison and on the public works for a con- 
vict sentenced to seven years’ transportation being two years. 
On the whole, it is calculated. that the average period to be 
passed by prisoners in their second stage of punishment, viz., 
penal labour, will be three years. Provision, therefore, must be 
made for the constant employment ofifiOOO men on public works. 

This will be furnished as follows : — . 

• % 

At Woolwich - • * - - - 850 

„ Portsmouth ----- 900 

„ Ditto, in the Invalid TIulk • - - * 400 

„ Portland, now able to hold nearly 800, but even- 
tually to contain - - - - 1200 

„ Gibraltar - - - - -• 900 

„ Bermuda - - , - - - 1750 

6000 

Considerable embarrassment hife been occasioned by the 
sudden and great increase in# the number? of convicts from Ire- 
land during the last two years. The average annual number 
had formerly been about 600 ; but in the last year it had 
risen to 2698. The consequence of this has been to crowd 
the prisons to excess ; and though additional depots have been 
provided to a great extent, an inconveniently large number has 
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been thrown upon the hands of Government. Of these many 
have been sent to Bermuda ; and some hundreds, after a consi- 
derable term of imprisonment, have been removed with tickets 
of leave to the colonies.. The greater part of these men are not 
criminals, in the usual sense of the jvord ; but have been driven 
into crime by the pressure of famine in that unhappy country, 
and under the excitement cf agitation. Under these circum- 
stances, there is less to fear, therefore, /rom them, and more to , 
hope, than in the case of ordinary convicts. 

On a review, then, of the present system of transportation, — 
and availing ourselves of the additional information afforded by the 
experience of the last two years — we are confirmed in the opinion 
we have already expressed, that all^the changes made have been in 
the right direction. We wanted to check crime by severe punish- 
ment, and we have secured every sort of punishment which was 
formerly inflicted, — imprisonment, hard labour, and expatriation, 
— and they are now indissolubly combined: the first so severe 
in character as to reach the point at w*liich the powers of human 
endurance fail ; and the second so conducted that there is no 
necessary limit to it, except the duration of the sentence. We 
wanted a certain punishment ; since transportation, as formeidy 
managed, had its prizes as well as blanks — and the prizes gene- 
rally fell to the most vicious. We have now a fixed amount of 
suffering which must be endured by all, but wliich may be inde- 
finitely prolonged by misconduct. Wb wanted an equal punish- 
ment ; and we have reduced inequality to the lowest point, — 
the inequality of individual constitutions and positions, physi- 
cally, mentally, morally, and socially : and these we no longer 
aggravate by superadding the exc.cssive inequality arising out of 
assignment. We*, wanted a system of transportation which 
should rid our country of its‘^crinunals. Formerly all the seven 
years’ convicts, forming one-half of the whole number, were, at 
the end of^about four years^^ turned loose again upon society in 
England : now all but those disqualified by sickness or infirmity 
are sent to a distant landt 

So mudh for transportation as a punishment, — as a means of 
protecting society against criminals by terror, restraint, removal : 
now let us look at it, with regard to reformation. Once a 
convict ship conveyed to the mind the deepest impression of 
every thing that was deprafved and dangerous; now a siq^er- 
intendent, having landed 292 convicts, can say, that 300 emi- 
grants would not have behaved so well — that the black box 
was in the hold, the irons out of sight, and that he would be 
happy to take out 300 moao such, without a guard. Once a 
criminal described the fatal pollution of a penal settlement in 
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these memorable words, which drew tears from a judge; and which 
we trust will never be forgotten: — ‘Let a man be what he 
^ will, when he comes here he is soon as bad as the rest — ^ a 
^ man’s heart is taken’ from him — and there is given to him the 
‘ heart of a beast.’ Now th^ desk of the chaplain at Pentonville 
is filled with letters from the convicts to him, full of gratitude and 
thanks, and kind wishes, and promises of steadiness, and cxliorta- 
• tions, with money for their relatives, and good reports of each 
other. Formerly our system of transportation produced in New 
South Wales such a state of crime, that, when the veil was raised 
by Sir W. Molesworth’s committee in 1837, the people of 
England stood aghast at the sight 9f the monster they had 
created ; and, for very shame,* the system was abandoned. At 
Van Diemen’s Land a trial of three years was sufficient to bring 
the next system to a stand-still; and transportation was a second 
time stopped. Now we have been able to resume transportation 
to New South Wales, an(J to recall morl than half the garrison 
from Van Diemen’s Land. Formerly every mail brought re- 
monstrances against the continued importation of convicts. Now 
New South Wales is willing to receive them; at Port Philip 
people go 250 miles to hire a Pentonville man; and Western 
Australia asks for an additional number. 

We well know how many sunken aild dangerous rocks are 
hid under this smooth surface, — how quickly neglect or mis- 
management would renew all the former difficulties — again 
compel us to suspend transpo?tation and to accumulate our 
felons at hom^. But so far a«B our experience goes, the result 
has been as successful as the nature of the case would allow 
us to expect; and we earnestly twst that ministers will not 
by any opposition be induced to, tui;n back. The principles 
laid down in these late mcasifrcs are not the worse because 
they are not merely the production of a suggestive mind. They 
have been learned, indeed almost forced upon us, tn the hard 
school of experience; — and they are. likely to last the longer. 
Neither is it a question of political parties ; nor does it depend 
upon the fate of ministries. But in all questions silch as this, 
which presents only a choice bct^f een painful alternatives, there 
is much difficulty in prevailing upon the public to adhere to any 
one plan. It is so easy to find fault. In these cases any tyro can 
raise an obstacle which the wisest statesman can only imperfectly 
remove. Then come the irfen with ond idea. One thinks of 
nothing but the annual vote ; another protests against demoral- 
ising New South Wales ; a third takes Van Diemen’s Land under 
his guardianship ; a fourth warns tfs from New Zealand ; a fifth 
does battle for Port Philip ; a sixth stands *in the gap for the 
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Cape ; a seventh is zealous against an accumulation in the Hulks ; 
and all are determined that convicts shall not remain in England. 
Where our only safety lies in a compromise, wc are m^t by the 
assertion of extreme opinions ; where inaction is confessedly most 
dangerous, wc are advised in prudence to sit still. How per- 
petually arc we reminded of James the Second’s style of argu- 
ment. ^ He asserted a proportion ; and, as often as wiser people 
* ventured respectfully to show that it was erroneous, he as- • 
^ serted it again, in exactly the same words, and conceived that, 

‘ by doing so, he at once disposed of all objections.’ In the 
same spirit, we are prepared for being told again and again, that 
Pentonville is three time,s as costly as any other prison, that it 
is worth while to travel forty mil^s to see a reformed criminal, 
and that we must go back to the assignment system. 

. One thing is clear. Either our convicts must be kept at 
home, or they must be sent abroad ; and they cannot be sent 
abroad if the hesitati<#i of our colonies to receive them is 
stimulated into resistance by declamation at home. We may not 
again, after our eyes have been opened by the lessons wc have 
learned in New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land, repeat 
the frightful experiments of purely penal colonies ; neither may 
wc refuse due weight to a deliberate and general expression of 
the wish of any of our dependencies. We must satisfy them 
that we will not arbitrarily overbear their sense of what is right, 
and their perception of their own interest. We must appeal tO 
these feelings, and enlist them ^on our side, if we would hope to 
establish a system of transportation which shall hist. Happily 
in this instance (is it ever otherwise ?) our highest duty is also 
our wisest policy. We hav\) a living mass of crime pressing 
upon us at home, corrupting the community and consuming its 
substance. While, if we endeavour to remove it in the way we 
have hitherto done, every colony rises against us ; and the evil of 
a temporary suspension of transportation, which we have already 
felt more than once, may, by incautious measures, become ,a 
chronic disease. In this dilemma, urged by a sense of our 
Christian duty, we are asked at last to attempt to purify and 
elevate our criminal population In some degree we have already 
done so ; and there is good reason to believe that, by extended 
and persevering efforts, we may do so to a very great extent. 
Our colonies, treated with just’ consideration, now appear prepared 
to examine the questiondispassionately. In case the early stages 
of our new penal system should succeed in reforming our crimi- 
nals up to a certain point, there can be little doubt, \xq thinlc, of 
the success of the latter stages. Criminals, whose presence 
might still have constituted a formidable social danger in their 
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former home, may under these circumstances be safely ad- 
mitted by countries in the condition of our colonics — where they 
would be rapidly absorbed into a new and industrious popula- 
tion, without provoking either scandal or alarm. 


Art. it. — 1. Lectures on Shakspeare, By II. Hudson. 
• 2d Edition. New York, 1848. 

2. Macbeth de Shakespeare en 5 actes et en vers. Par M. Emile 
Deschamps. Paris, 1848. 

3. Shakspeare'' s Dramatic Art and its Relation to Calderon and 
Goethe, Translated from the Gcrm*an of Herman Ulrici. 
Chapman Brothers, 1846. 

4. An Inquiry into the Philosophy and, Religion of Shakspeare, 

By W. J. Birch, M. A. Mitchell, 1848. , 

5. Etudes sur le Seizieme Siecle. Etudes sur V Antiqnite, Par 
Piiil.Ciiasles. W. Jeffs, 1847. 

6. History of Opinion on the IVritings of Shakspeare. By 
Charles Knight. 1847. 

T N the quiet town of Stratford upon Avon stands a house of 
^ antique structure though of humble architectural pretensions, 
before whose door several generations have passed and repassed, 
filled with deep reverence for the birthplace of England’s 
greatest poet. One feeling has/inimated that long line of men ; 
one feeling pcyisistcnt through atrangc varieties of taste and lan- 
guage, varieties not less remarkable than the fashions of their 
changing costume, from the slashed doublet of our ancestors to 
the horse-collared and swallow-tailed disgnj.se of the present 
day. Many houses of far more*imposmg aspect have crumbled 
into dust ; new houses built upon their sites have also vanished, 
and even their successors are in deeay ; yet still tha^ house re- 
mains, the goal of a thousand pilgrimages. Many great names 
have likewise risen in our literature, names once proudly borne 
and loudly echoed — risen, and fallen into silence — lAit still the 
name of Shakspeare shines with tindimmcd lustre. If passing 
clouds have for a moment hidden it, the moment after, it was as 
bright as ever. 

The history of European Taste* is written in the history of 
Shakspearian criticism ; and it would be ti most entertaining and 
profitable book which should display these fluctuations of opinion, 
by taking Shakspeare’s reputation as a text. , The subject 
divides itself into three epochs. The first is, that of the poet’s 
own age, in which criticism was perverted by^classical prejudices. 
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The second, that of the ascendency of what is called French 
Taste. The last, that of the ascendency of German Taste. 
We propose to take a rapid survey of the principles which regu- 
lated all three; but bjefore entering on it, we wish to bring 
forward a few considerations which seem to us to have been 
too much neglected by all these critics. 

It must have been remarked by every one that criticisms on 
Shakspeare have been generally vitiated by the application of 
arbitrary principles, drawn from the Greek and the French 
drama ; or else, through want of comprehensiveness, have sunk to 
the mere consideration of isolated passages and particular topics : 
While almost all attempt^ at enlarged and philosophic criticism 
have been unsatisfactory, in consequence of the critic not having 
distinctly set before him the aim and purpose of the poet. Much 
of this has arisen from a misconception of the office of criticism. 
Critics are not .the Legislators, but the Judges and Police of 
literature. They do not make laws — they interpret and try 
to enforce them. Every one admits that there could have been 
no Aristotle till there had been a Homer ; but this admission 
is not carried far enough: it does not recognise the foct that 
the appearance of every truly original poet may probably origi- 
nate new laws — which will need a new Aristotle. For what 
really is the meaning of ^ Rules of Art?’ Are rules anything 
absolute in themselves, and binding upon all generations ? — or, 
are they not rather the conclusions "which from time to time 
experience appears to have warranted, with respect to the best 
methods of attaining the artist’s aim? e 

Before anything, therefore, can be settled about the rules of an 
Art, the object of the Art mufet be first distinctly ascertained. In 
the case of Shakspeare we arc not aware of any critic having 
borne this in mind throughout^ with the completeness and cor- 
rectness which the case requires. Shakspeare was a Dramatic 
poet ; but t»f all the numerous disquisitions on his genius, there 
have been none which, jproperly speaking, treat his works as 
dramas. As a poet, as a thinl5:er, and as a delineator of character 
he has beefia praised and described with nice discrimination. But 
as a dramatic poet, as the writer of dramas, scarcely any one has 
descended from generalities to point out his characteristic ex- 
cellence. It is certain, however, that plays are not to be judged 
simply as poems. The dratoa is a branch of art peculiar in 
itself, aiming at peculiar effects, and achieving its effects by 
peculiar means. A drama is poetry applied to the purposes of 
the stage : and many a poem which may be exquisite in the closet 
would be unendurable on the» stage. Architecture is not more 
the application of sj^mmetry to the purposes of habitation, than 
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the drama is the application of poetry to the purposes of the 
theatre. And as in architecture, we cannot regard beauty ir- 
respective of utility, so neither in a drama will mere poetry 
succeed. 

What then is the first purpose of a dramatist — the very con- 
dition at least, under whicli he woi'ks ? IVinterest and amvse an 
audience. Let no one exclaim against this as a prosaic or de- 
grading su})position. Prpsaic or not, the fact is undeniable: 
People do go to the theatre for amusement. Whatever higher 
aims the dramatic poet may have in view, unless he amuses and 
sustains attention, he has failed. This is vividly shadowed out 
in the Theater Prolog to Faust, wherein the manager and the 
poet typify the two elements of 'h drama : popular amusement and 
poetic beauty. The means arc passion, character, poetry, and 
story, so combined as to rivet the attention of an audience ; and 
while rivetting their attention, stirring and exalting the soul by 
that iraOrjfjbaTcov KaOapaLs which belongs to art. For art is not 
mere amusement; but something which, through amusement, 
leads us into higher regions, and calls liner faculties into play. 
The ])urpose of the dramatist is this : Appealing to the vulgar 
instincts of curiosity, appealing to our delight in sensuous im- 
pressions, appealing to that sympathy which man feels for man, 
he seeks, while fixing our attention, at the same time to fill 
our fancy with images of exquisite beauty, and leave in us the 
abiding influence of great thoughts and noble aspirations. 

To disregard the Stage in treating of the art of Shakspearc, 
is as if a man vierc to point outathe mechanism of a Avatch, with- 
out any reference to its powers of indicating time. He may call 
upon us to admire the ingenuity and Complexity of its mechanism, 
its Avheel within wheel, and chain upon chain ^ he may point out 
the splendour of the diamond on’^which* it turns ; but after all 
we ask, docs it keep time ? Though it should be studded with 
diamonds, still it is a bad watch* if it does not "teep time. 
So with a drama. It may be poetical, it may have nice dis- 
crimination of character, it may be bright with gems — but it is 
a bad play if it fail to amuse an audience. Amusenlent is the 
preliminary condition ; if that fait all fails. Vainly may critics 
agree on the merits of a tragedy, on its truth, its originality, 
its ^ correctness ’ according to the rules ; if not a heart beats, if 
not an eye is wet Avith tears, the aifdiencc, in shameless defiance 
of Aristotle, Avill be cold — perhaps Avill yaAvn. Academies may 
lay down rules, but they cannot SAvay audiences ; no audience 
ever wept academic tears. • 

It is not difficult to Avrite rounded periods about the aim of 
tragedy being the purification of the passions, and about the 
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stage being a secular pulpit froijci which great poets have 
delivered their lessons to mankind. But let us be frank. A 
direct question demands a direct answer. Did ydu ever in 
the whole course of yemr life ^ book two front seats in the boxes,' 
or shield your wife from the crusji at the pit door, under the 
impression that your passions were to be purified, and next 
Sunday’s sermon anticipated? Did you not, on the contrary, 
book those places under the reasonable expectation of being 
amused — of having your eye dazzled by splendid scenery, your 
ear caressed by harmonious verse, your heart moved by the 
exhibition of passion? If you had not been amused, would 
you not have hissed ? « Moreover, remembering Shakspeare’s 
position — at once the poet and* the manager of a company, — 
ask yourself this other question : What did Shakspeare think of, 
when he sat down to write a play ? You will answer, if you 
answer honestly, — ^ To fill the Globe theatre : ’ and you know, 
he could only fill it by amusing the public. 

To obviate misconception, we may distinguish licre between 
theatrical and dramatic excellence, for we are by no means 
desirous of reducing Shakspeare to the level of a mere play- 
wright. Amusement, we have said, is primarily sought at the 
theatre. Now, there being low amusements as well as refined 
amusements, and the lower faculties being more universally 
energetic in man than the higher faculties, it is natural that 
the theatre should be furnished with plays which have nb 
value beyond that derived fromi acting. A good acting play 
may be a miserable poem ; a «fine poem may •be a miserable 
acting play; the art of the dramatist is to unite the acting 
qualities of the one to tke* more refined and enduring quali- 
ties of the other. #'We may , illustrate this by portrait painting. 
As in a jportrait the first re'quisite is correct likeness, so in 
a drama me first requisite is a rivetting story. The painting 
may the drama may be trash ; but if the one resemble 

its original, if the other interest an audience, the main object has 
been achieved. Superadd to the indispensable condition of rc- 
semblancd the charms of good painting, and you have a fine 
portrait ; endow the play with appropriate poetry, with delicate 
fancy and deep passion, and you have a fine drama. A Titian, 
should he fail to render the traits and expression of his sitter, 
cannot by the magic of his pencil supply that failure in the eyes 
of one who wished to*" possess thef image of a person whom he 
loves ; nor could even a Shakspeare, by the prodigality of his 
fancy, imagination and knowledge, prevent the weariness of an 
audience, should he throw that wealth away on an undramatic 
subject. For the "purpose, indeed, of connoisseurs and students, 
a work of more elaborate art will have advantages over the cor- 
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rect portrait or the amusing play ; and this has led that class of 
persons into an under estimate of the value both of resemblance 
in portrait 'painting, and of theatrical excellence in the drama. 
But if they fancy that theatrical effect is easily attained, they aro 
mistaken. None of the povjers which we most admire may 
be necessary to produce a good acting play: But, in pro- 
portion to the refinement of the ♦ subject, the difficulty of 
combining theatrical excellence with poetic treatment becomes 
greater, — so great indeed, that success in it is among the 
rarest of literary triumphs. An ordinary man can model a 
rude figure out of clay ; but to bend the marble to the slightest 
caprices of the mind, to make its stubborp material plastic to the 
most airy and delicate conceptions, is the work only of a great 
artist. To take an example from the dramatic representation of 
Character : However much we may delight in delineations of 
character for their own sake, it must be remembered that the 
art of the dramatist is nijt shown in the mere portrayal of 
mental states, but in the adajjtation of those mental states to 
the purposes of the drama. A character may be drawn with skill, 
and yet not be dramatic. All the traits which do not assist 
the fuller comprehension of the story are superfluous and in- 
artistic. Suppose jealousy be the passion of the play, as in 
Othello. For simple theatrical ];)urposes the writer may confine 
himself almost exclusively to this passion, and only exhibit in 
Othello the jealous husband. It is obvious, however, that our 
sympathies will not be greatly stirred, unless in this jealous 
husband we recognise other passions and other traits of human 
nature ; and the great problem is, so to contrive and combine 
these additional features, as not oi\ly to make the character 
individual and engaging, but to help forward the action and 
interest of the piece. An ordinaiy Moor in a paroxysm of jea* 
lousy would be a far less touching sight than that of the high- 
minded, chivalric, open, affectionate* Othello. The^ 'l^f the 
poet is therefore to delineate these other ^qualities ; and the art of 
the dramatist is to make them dramatic agents in the develop- 
ment of his story. Accordingly, all that we see and hear of 
Othello are not simply preparatic«is for the exhibition of his 
jealousy and wrath, but arc circumstances skilfully adapted for 
bringing out the story. We thus learn both how the gentle Des- 
demona was justified in her love, and how lago found him so easy 
a victim ; so that at last we listen not only with patience, but 
compassion, to the noble speech, in which at the moment of exe- 
cuting his stem sentence on himself, he seeks to show that he 
was worthy of a better fate. Had Shakspeare introduced traits 
into this portrait which, though consistent in themselves, yet had 
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no bearing on the general picture, he would have ruined its 
dramatic interest. People do not go to the theatre to learn 
Moorish customs or to analyse character, but to see a drama ; 
and a drama is not a mirror of life in all its fulness and in 
all its details. — Jtis an episode in life, and must so be circum- 
scribed. 

These introductory observations bring to a point the debated 
question of Shakspeare’s dramatic .art, and place it in some 
degree in a new light. That he is the greatest of our Poets is 
an undisputed proposition — that he is the greatest of our 
Dramatists has also always been admitted; yet by a strange 
misconce})tion he was Ipng accused of ^ wanting art ! ’ He has 
charmed the audiences of his otvn and of every succeeding age. 
Amid all the fluctuations in opinion which have from time to 
time diversified the aspect of our literature, there have been 
fluctuations in,*^ style of criticism, but there has been no ebb 
in the deep and abiding reverence felt for his genius. There 
is indeed a vulgar brror, according io which Shakspearc is sup- 
posed to have fallen into neglect, and to have been ‘revived’ 
in the last century. Though refuted by the most ample and 
explicit evidence, this strange notion still pertinaciously keeps 
its ground; for when was an error of the kind exploded 
by being refuted? Crushed to day, it re-appears to-morrow 
as vigorous as ever. We, however, need waste no ink upon 
the subject. The reader who has* any misgivings about the 
uninterrupted success of Shakspeare, will find the fact placed 
beyond all cavil in Charles Knight’s ‘ History oftOpinion.’ True 
it is, that their admiration was long extorted from the critics in 
defiance of their ‘rules.’ JUhey felt the greatness of Shakspeare; 
but they did nof understand it. They eulogised his genius, 
but they wailed over his ‘ irregularity.’ He was nature’s child, 
but he outraged Aristotle. While Ben Jonson and his learned 
conteiftpoiraries heartily admired him, they could not help think- 
ing that he ‘ wanted art.^’ What they meant was, that he wanted 
learning. 

The sdiolarly men who, on the revival of ancient literaturq, 
confounded want of learning with want of art, must at times 
one would think, have questioned the reasonableness of their 
theory, from what was passing before their eyes in the case 
of Shakspeare and Ben Jbnson: — dramatists who might ap- 
pear to have been hoi'n to represent and verify the very distinc- 
tion which they overlooked. Shakspeare drew delighted 
audiences; gnd the grateful actors of the ‘Globe’ lived upon 
bis plays even after his death. Thus he had ‘art’ enough to 
achieve the first and greatest object,* — that of interesting his 
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audience, with a salient and lively interest, issuing from 
the human heart, and enduring therefore through all time. 
Would he have succeeded better in his aim as a dramatist, had 
he read Aristotle and imitated Euripides ? The question needs 
no answer. ^Rare old Ben,’ ,with all his ^ancient art,’ failed to 
attract the crowd ; and reproached the performers with their • 
idolatry of his more successful rival* Leonard Digges tells us 
Ipw people flocked to see Shakspeare : — 

‘ O how the audience 

Were ravished ! With what wonder they went thence ! 

When some new day they would not brook a line 
Of tedious though well laboured Catiline. 

Sejanus too was irksome : ijiey prizdd more 
Honest lago or the jealous Moor.’ 

And he further says of Jonson’s plays, — 

‘ Though these have shamed all th’ ancients, -^d miglit raise 
Their author’s merit with a crown of bays, 

Yet these sometimes, tfven at a friend’s desire 
Acted, have scarce defrayed the sea-coal fire 
And door-keepers.’ 

Is it not absurd then to talk of ^ art’ which, addressing Itself to 
public taste, will not ‘defray the sea-coal fire?’ The 5 irt of 
keeping away the public is not an art of rare and diflScult ac- 
complishment. Warbiirton’s assertion that Shakspeare’s sub- 
limity and wit supported lihii in his defiance of the rules, while 
Ben Jonson was obliged to make-up for his inferiority by bor- 
rowing all he qould from art, i^ a very suitable foundation for 
the inference that — ‘ here we see how a want of sufficient 
‘ natural genius accidentally contributed to the refinement of the 
‘ English stage.’ 

O o J 

The error we are combating is, JidweVer, a very natural error. 
In those days so blind was the reverence felt for the classic 
writers, that art was not understood to be the besh means of 
attaining an end : it was understood to be the closest imitation of 
ancient models. * I have thought our poetry of the last age,’ said 
Rymer, one of the most learned men of his day, ‘ m rude as 
‘ our architecture. One cause the|*eof might he that Aristotle^ s 
‘ Treatise of Poetry has been so little studied amongst us."* He 
would have been pronounced an ignoramus in that age, who 
should have ventured to dispute the mecessity of following ancient 
models, where any thing more was to be attempted than ‘splitting 
‘ the ears of the groundlings.’ With respect to Shakspeare him- 
self, few, indeed, denied that he was equal, if noj superior, to 
the ancients in beauty of imagery, in depth of insight, in the 
portraiture of passion, in grace, tenderness,. airiness, wit, and 
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pathos ; But the schools, nevertheless, repeated that he ^ wanted 
^ art !’ In case his critics had been asked what art he wanted, they 
would unanimously have declared it was the art which they 
admired in the classics. Superior to the classics in the effect 
which he produced, he was suppesfid to be inferior in the means ! 

But unless the highest dr^matife effects can be supposed to be 
the result of mere chance, they must have been the result of art. 
That ^ fluent Shakspeare scarce effaced a line,’ certainly was UQt 
true. To talk of ^ nature ’ and ^ inspiration ’ is easy enough ; 
but whoever looks closely into these plrtys, noting their nu- 
merous failures and their numberless successes, will see at 
once that Shakspeare was a very careful, though perhaps not 
a theoretical artist. Instead of blinding himself over antique 
books, he closely watched the tempers of mankind ; his rules 
were not drawn from ancient precedents, but from his own 
keen sense of th^ mode in which an audience was to be moved. 
AVhat were the unities, what was the chorus, to him, who as 
manager, actor, and dramatist, fell the living pulse of the 
public from day to day? How well, how nicely he discri- 
minated the beatings of that pulse, his unparalleled successes have 
proved. Let us add that much of what amused an audience in 
days — ^ conceits which clownage kept in pay’ — and long 
poetical descriptions, will not amuse them now ; hence the 
heaviness of some of his scenes on the modern stage. This 
change modern critics and dramatists too frequently overlook. 
They fall into the very error^ which they applaud Shakspeare 
for having avoided. They treaf him as a classic,^ — as a model to 
be slavishly imitated ; until his genius has ended by consecra- 
ting as beauties the very^ defects which a wiser homage would 
have admitted to^,bc blemishes, — spots on the sun, it is true, 
but still spots. * ' . 

In his own day Shakspeare’s triumph was complete. Even with 
his learned contemporaries, *he had but one fault, — and that was 
a departure from classic models. From these models, Beaumont 
and Fletcher, who approached the nearest in popularity, de- 
parted as» widely as himself. Then came the influence of 
French taste, which backed «its pretensions not only by classic 
models, but by the masterpieces of Corneille and Racine. In 
spite of this taste, Shakspeare continued to hold undisputed sway 
over the hearts of Englishmen. No system of criticism could 
obscure the ,splendouu of his genius. It was necessary, there- 
fore, that an attempt of some kind should be made to reconcile 
the contradiejion presented by a great poet, acknowledged to sur- 
pass the most finished artists in his effects, yet supposed all the 
time ^ totally ignorant of art.’ The reconciliation was brought 
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about by means of the word ^ inspiration.’ In this attempt we 
read the idolatry of Shakspeare’s admirers. Homer, indeed, might 
occasionally nod ; JEschylus be obscure ; Euripides prosaic, and 
Virgil verbose and tautologous; for they were men. — But Shak- 
spcare could have made mistakes only because he had not read 
certain classic authors : a tineture of learning* would have infal- 
libly guarded him from every error ! If he wrote trash some- 
times, it was to please the groundlings ; while his false metaphors, 
disgusting images, and tedious speeches must have been ^ foisted 
^ in by the players.’ Thus Pope, in his celebrated Preface, 
attributes the bombast and triviality to be found in Shakspeare, 
wholly to the necessity of addressing a vulgar audience. And 
with this judgment Warburtoi\ agrees t — premising only that 
Shakspeare ‘ knew perfectly well what belonged to a true com- 
^ position,’ and had once tried to reform the public taste (see 
Hamlet); but. having failed, became the favourite of the people 
afterwards by complying with it ! • 

We arc afraid, however, dhat, from an infirmity of tlie human 
mind of which there arc numerous examples, Shakspeare very 
sincerely admired those bombastic passages, and thought them 
truly grand ; and that lie probably had the same affection for 
his buffoonery and conceits as inveterate punsters have for their 
puns. An ingenious article on ‘ Critical Induction ’ in the last 
number of the Classical Museum, exposes the raslmess of emen- 
dations which proceed upon no better ground than the improba- 
bility of eminent authors writing anything bad. Faultlcssness 
is one of the privileges of medioefity. It is with great geniusses, 
Longinus says, Vs with great riches : — something always must 
be overlooked. Nor only overlooked : there will be even some- 
thing in excess. We readily admit, •therefore, that Shakspeare 
himself, were he alive, would be ^exceedingly amused at our 
making any difficulty in ackn6wfedging his inequalities, and at 
our being at so much trouble to account for them, where thej^ 
cannot be explained away. 

The criticism which reigned from Drydcn to Morgann and 
Coleridge is too well known to need illustration herg. It was 
essentially French in its principles — essentially false in its appli- 
cation. The ^ correct ’ school would more properly be called the 
^ timid ’ school. Its writers piqued themselves on their ^ sense ’ 
and ^ propriety,’ and were more solyitous not to offend, than to 
enchant. The level they sou<jht, accordingly soon became a dead 
level. With respect to Shakspeare, the most remarkable criti- 
cism which that period produced was the Preface of Dr, John- 
son. If we compare its dignified tone of gencroAs admiration 
and honest blame, with the feeble and often contemptuous tone 
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of the Kemarks affixed to the separate plays, we shall recognise 
at once the difference between the general effect of Shakspeare’s 
genius, and the particular effect of perverted criticism. From Ben 
J onson downwards — from Sejanus to Irene — men admired Shak- 
speare in spite of their* critical axiopis ; yet this admiration never 
led them to suspect the truth of the axioms ! 

Rightly to understand th^s question of dramatic art, agitated 
by so many critics, it is necessary that we should examine what 
foreigners have written upon Shakspeare : and we begin with 
Voltaire, wlio had the honour of introducing our great poet to his 
countrymen. * Every Englishman,’ pertinently remarks Mr. C. 
Xnight, ‘ from the period of Johnson, who has fancied himself 
‘ absolved from the guiit of not admiring and understanding 

* Shakspeare, has taken up a stone to cast at Voltaire. Those 
‘ who speak of Voltaire as an ignorant and tasteless calumniator 

* of Shakspeare, forget that his hostility was based upon a system 

* of art which he conceived, and rightly so, was opposed to the 
^ system of Shakspeare.’* Voltaire’s* position was peculiar. He 
had been educated In a rigid system ; and had grown up in the 
belief that Racine was the very consummation of dramatic art. 
Yet, as a writer, he felt the yoke of classic rules press so heavily 
upon him, that he secretly sighed for greater freedom. We cannot 
read his correspondence without being struck with his uneasiness 
at the strictness of Parisian taste, — a strictness which actually 
compelled him to abandon many of ♦his favourite conceptions. 
Much as his taste was shocked by such an instance of unbounded 
license, nevertheless that this very license enabled the poet to 
produce most marvellous effects, was a fact which there was no 
disguising. In the %st ardpur of his admiration he expressed 
himself unguardedly; for which, in' after years, he did more than 
sufficient penancel But to ‘thp last, although as a F renchman 
he could not help being outraged at the unexampled want of 
gout, and ^Iie reckless disregard no less of les hienscances than of 
le style noble, — on the other hand, as a man of genius, he could 
not help having a hearty sympathy w ith the genius of Shakspeare. 
The Englishman was a savage, no doubt ; but he was an ^ in- 
^ spired’ savage. In an age when Frenchmen were as much 
convinced as ever were the -Athenians, that all foreigners were 
barbarians, our philosophers and poets must have been a great 
embarrassment to Voltaire. * Praise escapes from him in a min- 
gled transport of adiqiration and ^astonishment: admiration at 
such excellence, and astonishment at finding it among bar- 
barians. It is a great mistake to suppose that the praise was 
not genuine ;* it was far more gepuine, we are persuaded, than 

* History of Opinion on the Writings of Shakspeare. 
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the praise which he afterwards heaped upon Cato. He said 
indeed that Cato was a model, having ^ dcs vers digncs de Virgile 
^et des sentiments dignes de Caton but he imitated Shakspeare 
— and no compliment approaches that of an imitation. 

At the time Voltaire introduced the name of Shakspeare 
into France, the English language was almost as rare an ac- 
complishment in Paris as Chinese, is at present. The effect 
of his * Lettres sur les Anglais,’ joined to other concurrent 
influences indicative of the coming ^ Anglomanie,’ caused English 
to be studied ; — and, as a natural consequence, Shakspeare 
was translated. And then so great and general was the admi- 
ration, that Voltaire trembled for the cause of French tragedy 
and good taste. Ilis aj)prcheii»lons could not but be affected in 
some degree by his interests ; for his own great reputation as a 
dramatic ])oet was implicated in the fate of the classic drama. 
He endeavoured, therefore, by ridicule and contempt to stem the 
torrent. But it was too late. Shakspeare’s spell was upon all 
who had studied him ; it wds felt that the barbarian was a Titan. 
Voltaire was furious ; alarmed at the movement he himself had 
originated, he retired into the recesses of ancient prejudices, 
from which he tlmndcrcd against ‘ les barbares ’ and ^ les 
^ welches.’ 

We have taken the trouble to look out from among his 
criticisms and correspondence for the passages in which he men- 
tions Shakspeare ; and here are some of the most significant : 
^ France,’ he says, in a letter tq, the Abbe Desfontaines, dated 
November, ^ is not the cgily country where tragedies arc 

written ; and our taste, or rather our custom, of bringing 
^ nothing on the stage but long conv^rsatic^s on love, does ''not 
^ delight other nations. In general, our stage devoid of action, 
^ and deficient in vsubjects of c:j{:altcd inferest. The presence too 
^ of our petits maitres crowding on the stage, interferes witli 
^ the action ; and exalted subjectii are banished bscaiise our 
^ nation dares not think on them. Politics were atti'activc in 
‘ Corneille’s time, on account of the Fronde; but now-a-days 
‘ no one goes to see his pieces. Had you but seen the piece of 
‘ Shakspeare (“ J ullus Ciesar”) played, as I have sedh it, and 
^ pretty nearly as I have translated it, our declarations of love 
‘ and our confidantes would seem miserable in comparison.’ This 
sentence might have been written Jby the most eclievele of tlu^ 
romanticists. Voltaire, no doubt, is here pleading iutfavour of his 
own translation ; but lest too much stress should be laid on that 
circumstance, we will quote two lines from a letter oply a few days 
previous. Shakspeare is ^Ic Gbrnciilc de Londres, — grand foil 
• failleurs, et resemblant plus a Gilles qu’a Corneille ; mais il a 

VOX.. XC. NO. CLXXXI. 
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^ des morceaux admirables.’ Thirty-three years afterwards, 
writing to Horace Walpole and defending himself from the charge 
of despising Shakspearc, he observes; ^ I said, it is true, long ago, 
‘ that if Shakspearc had lived in the time of Addison, he would 
‘ have united to his own ge^i^s the elegance and purity which 
^ render Addison so admiriih^^' I “said tha# his genius was his 
^ own ; his faults those In my opinion he is pre- 

^ cisely like Lope de Vega ®o^^Calderon, His genius is finq 
‘ but uncultivated; no regulkl^y, no bienseance, no art — but 
‘ mingling vulgarity with grandeur, buffoonery with sublimity : 
^ he is the Chaos of tragedy, in which there are a hundred 

* gleams of light/ This, we believe, was his deliberate opinion ; 
and such as we find in his careful criticisms. 

In 1776, however, a man was found intrepid enough to trans- 
late Shakspearc, adroit enough to secure the subscription of 
royal personages, and — o comhle d'horreur ! — barbarian enough 
to proclaim Shakspearc ^ le dieu du theatre ! ’ This was too 
much. for Voltaire; whose pretension/ to be ‘ le dieu du theatre’ 
himself were considerable. His anger was now unappeasable : 
and it broke out in invectives of ludicrous vehemence. Le 
Tourneur, the translator, was ^ un miserable,’ an ‘ impudent 
^ imbecile,’ and even ‘ un fixquin.’ The following outburst is 
amusing. ^ Have you read two volumes by that creature (Le 
^ Tourneur) in which he wishes to make us accept Shakspearc as 
‘ the sole model of true tragedy ? H*e calls him the god of the 
^ stage ! He sacrifices all the ^French without exception to his 
‘ idol, as in days of yore they sjvcrificed pigs to Ceres. . . . Do 
‘ you not feel an intense hate towards this impudent idiot ? Will 
^ yoh sit down under sucji an affront to France? .... The 
^ horrible part of 4 is that the monster has followers in France; 

* and — as the crown of this ‘calamity and horror — I it was 
‘ who first mentioned Shakspearc ; I it was who showed France 
^ the pearls* I had found on this enormous dungheap! Little did 
^ I think that I should one day help to trample on the crowns 
‘ of Racine and Corneille* and taornainent with them the brows 
‘ of a barbaric player.’ A fortnight afterwards he resumes 
his wrath : ^ The abomination of desecration is in the Temple 
^ of the Lord. Lekain, who is as angry as you are, tells me 
^ that almost all the young men of Paris are for Le Tourneur. 
^ I have Seen the end of the reign of reason and good tasde. I 
^ skcUl die leaving France barbarian^ To Laharpe he wrote 
about the same time : ^ I know very well that Corneille has 

great faults; I have said so but too often; but they are the 

* faults of a great man ; and Rimer (Rymer) might well say 
^ that Shakspearc was nothing but a miserable apeJ His violence. 
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increasing under its own contortions, at last foams at the mouth. 
According to his next, letter — Uhe Gilles and Pierrots of the 
‘ St. Germain Fair, fifty years ago, were Ciima and Polycucte 
" in comparison with the persons of that drunkard Shakspearc, 

^ whom Le Tourneur calls liie god of the stage! ... It is 
‘ impossible (he sats afterwardi|^;|^at any man not absolutely 
^ mad could in cool judgment pftf^lnich a Gilles as Shakspeare 
f to Corneille and Kacine. an infamous opinion could 

^ only spring from sordid avarijee - running after the guineas ! I’ 
And there is more in the same style. 

The indignation thus exhaled in fiamiliar letters was far from 
being exhausted in these private chi\nnels. He addressed a 
remonstrance to the French Academy, in terms so violent that 
it was thought necessary to qualify the language before it could 
be read to the members. The delusion of the public.was alleged 
to consist ill an anglomania, which, not content with placing ^ du 
‘ rost bif ’ on French tables, dared to prefer Shakspeare to Cor- 
neille. Voltaire makes a poor appearance as a critic on this 
occasion. Instead of grasping the real subject, he merely notices 
some indecent and trivial expressions, and certain anachronisms, 
which were doubtless enormities in the eyes of the Forty. lie 
opposes Boileau’s dictum to Shakspeare’s nCglect of the unities. 
He compares the opening of ‘ Bajazet’ with the opening of 
Borneo and Juliet: — two scenes which admirably illustrate the 
respective art of the two kinds of drama, but which Voltaire, 
overlooking the possibility of tln*re being more than one kind of 
drama, satisfies# himself with contrasting, and bids the Academy 
decide. ^ A Scotch judge,’ he adds, ^ who has published Ele- 
‘ ments of Criticism,” in three vols,; in which there are some dcli- 
^ cate and judicious reflections, has nevertheless been unfortunate 
‘ enough to compare the first sc'sno of that monstrosity, Hamlet,” 
‘ with the first scene of that chef-d’oeuvre Iphig6nie.” He af- 
^ firms that the beautiful verses of Areas arc not worth the reply 
‘ of the sentinel, there’s not a mouse stirring.” Yes, a soldier 
^ may indeed reply thus in the guard room ; but not on the stage^ 
^ before the highest persons in the kingdom^ icho express * themselves 
‘ nobly, ajtd before whom we musd express ourselves in the same 
^ styled This is a very significant sentence: and we beg the 
reader to bear it in mind. Voltaire sums up as follows : * Let the 
^ Academy then decide whether th6 nation which has produced 
‘ Iphigenie” and Athalie*’ ought to abandon them for men 
^ strangling women on the stage, for porters, for witches, buf- 
^ foons, and drunken priests ; whether our courts so long re- 
^ nowned for its politesse and taste, ought to be converted into an 
‘ alehouse ; and whether the palace of a virtuous sovereign ought 
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‘ to be a place for prostitution.’ The pamphlet which he pub- 
lished under the pseudonyme of ^Jerome Carre’ must be well 
known to most of our readers. It is a lively examination of 
^Hamlet’ and of the ‘ Orphan’ dn tendre Otwai; but it is only 
a variation of tlie eternal thciiie about Shakspeare’s vulgarity 
and want of art. 

Eeturning now to the question at issue, it is easy to perceive 
that it has been ill argued, on both the French and the Englisli. 
side ; and that the nrpMTov yjrsvBos of the argument has been a total 
forgetfulness of the diiferences. of national taste, disposition, man- 
ners, and education. The French have not spoken more absurdly 
of the English drama, thf\n the English of that of France. Botli 
have set up an arbitrary standard. Thus, Voltaire, after giving 
a sarcastic account of ^ Hamlet,’ says : ^ We cannot have a 
^ more foreijide example of the difference of taste among nations. 
^ How shall wo*, speak after this of the rules of Aristotle, and 
^ the three unities, and the hiciismuces, and the necessity of 
^ never leaving the scene empty, and that no person should go 
^ out or come in without a sensible reason ! How talk after this, 

* of the artful arrangement of the plot, and its natural develop- 
‘ inent ; of the expressions being simple and noble ; of making 
^ princes speak witlr the decency which they always have, or 

* ought to have ; of never violating the rules of language ! It 
^ is clear that a nation may be enchanted without giving oneself 
‘ such trouble.’* TJiis is said, of coiirsc, in irony. But if we 
take it seriously, much confusvm will disappear: For wc will 
venture, very seriously, to ask:<--If a civilised #uid intelligent 
nation can be enchanted from age to age, in si)ite of the absence 
of certain conditions supposed to be necessary^ docs that not show 
the fallacy of sujiposing them to be necessary ? Docs it not 
prove these conditions to aiSiiihntal^ not essential: to depend 
upon the tastes and manners of the nation, not upon the prin- 
ciples of dftimatic art? All ^hat Voltaire s objections amount to 
is this: in England, people are interested at the theatre by 
dramatic effects; in France, the people can only be delighted 
by effects *more purely literary. Good : but if the public be 
equally interested, the object of the dramatist is equally at- 
tained; and thus botli French and English tragedy arc, and 
ought to be, respectively admired. 

Not to inquire too curiou^y into the causes of the distinetion, 
we may take it as a fatt, that the* French are more sedulous in 
their attention to the elegancies and graces of life, and that the 
English arc *,xnore practical and earnest : the French have a 


* Quoted by Mr. Knight in his ‘ Histpiy of Opinion/ 
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more lively fancy, the English a richer imagination. If they 
excel in filagree, and Ave in machinery, the reason must lie 
either in a radical difference of mental organisation, or in Pascal's 
alternative — that, as habit is a second nature, nature may 
be only a first habit. Without drawings odious comparisons 
concerning different kinds of merit, we must admit that the 
Erench haAC at all times exhibited more culture and more 
, regard for literature as literature, than ourselves: And in the 
drama this has been remarkably the case. Something, no doubt, 
is owing to the Avay in which the drama originated in each 
country. In England it grew out of a popular amusement, and 
has ahvays addressed itself to the natiejn at large. In France it 
owed its existence to llic courff; and has never ventured to sup- 
pose itself addressing any but highly cultivated audiences. If 
the theatre is noAV the jiropcrty of all Frenclmicn, not so the tragic 
drama. What the classic performances by tlig templars in old 
days to scholarly audiences Avere to the ])opular performances of 
‘ italph Royster Doyster’ and ^ Gammer CRirtoii’s iS^eedle,’ Avhicli 
Avere open to all comers; such is the tragedy of Raciiio and 
Corneille, at the j)rescnt daA", to the drames of tlie Porte ISt. 
Alartin and the Amblgu Comique. The attempt to introduce 
Greek plays into Pmgland failed ; for England, as ISl. Philaretc 
(vhasles says, ‘ a fait de son theatre iin amusement populairc, et 
‘ ime representation confuse, profonde, ct forte, des actions de la 
" vie humainc.’ In France, however, the scholarly attempt suc- 
ceeded. Jodclle’s ‘ Cleopatrc cjjptivc,’ performed in the presence 
of Henry II., sio captivated tliat monarch that he gave five hundred 
croAViis to the autlujr. Paris folloAved the king’s taste ; and the 
‘ Mysteries’ Avere replaced by iinitjvtions of the antique drama. 

‘ C’cst de cette source obscure ct faiblc que 'icmontc la tendance 
‘ classiqiie de notre theatre.’*. • 

A lettered audience of course demanded literary excellencies 
Avhich no popular audience Avoiild have cared for. Aftd literature 
has ever been someAvhat pedantic, or at least scrivsltiA'C to the 
censure of pedants. Every spectator at a drama of Corneille or 
Racine Avas a critic, and had the ‘ rules’ by heart. •Those Avho 
Avonder how It is that the lively* volatile French can patiently 
ontliirc the tedium of the long tirades and longer dialogues in 
their classic plays, forget that they are, as Thcophile (hxulicr 
happily expressed it, ‘ la nation l^f plus scnsec dans scs plais^rs, 
^ et la plus folle dans ses affaires.’ TIki importance they Inivc 
attached to H'ules’ has in all ages been excessive. We may smile 

* Chiisles: Etudes sur le XVT. siecle, p. 130 . A volume of 
piquant and erudite criticisms. • 
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when we read Corneille’s declaration that the rules of Aristotle 
arc for all times and for all people ; ^ ct certes je serais le premier 
* que condammerais le Cid s’il pechait centre ces grandes et sou- 
‘ veraines maximes que nous tenons de ce philosophe : ’ And 
yet, in spite of our ^license, what English dramatist would dare 
to produce a tragedy in four acts, or a tragedy in rhyme ? 

Classical and imitative in* its origin, the French drama has 
in the end become national. Shakspearo is not more the darling, 
and the despair of English poets, than Corneille and Racine 
are of the French. Meanwhile, no two nations differ more 
widely in their artistic taste than the French and English; 
and this has made their ^ criticism so onesided. We use the 
word in no depreciatory sense, when we say that French art is 
more conventional than ours : For art is necessarily conventional 
in its forms : and great part of poetry is a departure from the 
language of real, life. All primitive ])oetry, including Homer, 
is rude and careless in its expression ; it has a large admix- 
ture of the prosaic, and much of the language is only sepa- 
rated by rhythm from the language of ordinary life. So also 
in primitive music we find a preponderance of those ordinary 
intervals which characterise speech, and which are unmelodic. 
As nations advance in culture, poetry becomes more and more 
artistic, less and less simple and spontaneous ; until at last refine- 
ment is carried to an excess which causes a reaction in favour of 
simplicity. Few persons will now prefer the ‘iEneld’ to the 
^ Iliad;’ yet no one conversant *with the two can deny that the 
former is in one ^se more a work of art than the latter. In 
the use of language, Ilomer is often rude and prosaic ; Virgil 
always delicately vigilant, tjiough not always impressive. That 
he has employed more ^ art’ to produce his effects than Horner 
found necessary, is as obvious ‘as« that a trim garden was fashioned 
by a different hand from that which created a wild and pic- 
turesque rapine. We do not* say the garden is more enchanting, 
— far from it; but it has the charm which labour, felicitously 
employed, always produces on the worker, man. 

All poetty then being a departure from nature — otherwise It 
would be nature and not art— •the very delicate question arises : 
How far is the departure allowable ? The whole difference be- 
tween the French and English schools lies in their different es- 
timate of the degree. Our pbetry is to theirs what our gardens 
are to theirs : a closer imitation of nature, with a greater disre- 
gard for mere technical excellencies. In an English garden 
you have a sepsc of artistic arrangement ; but man’s share in 
the production of this effect is not intrusively forced on your 
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attention. In a French garden you never for a moment lose 
the consciousness of man’s labour and man’s art. 

The most extravagant criticism has proceeded from the want 
of something like a fixed principle in the great problem of imita^ 
tioiu Dr. Johnson has bee«i applauded’ for his answer to Vol- 
taire, who expressed his Vender that Shakspeare’s extrava- 
gances should be endured by a nation which had seen Cato: 
*Let him be answered that Addison speaks the language of 
^ poets y and Shakspeare of wiew.’ But this epigram has really 
neither sense nor truth in it. Shakspeare did not speak the 
language of men, but of poets, and the greatest of poets ; it 
was because his language, as poetry^ was so superior to that 
of Addison that the effect it pisoduced was so much greater. The 
secret of Shakspeare’s success is, that his representations of nature 
are more vivid and lifelike than those of Addison ; and from wliat 
does this vividness arise, but from the intensity of poetic power 
and the brightness of the medium through whicli it passes ? That 
medium is style. Had Shakspeare spoken the language only of 
men, as distinguished from that of poets, he would never have 
delighted thousands ui)on thousands of all ranks and characters. 

Critics have been too apt to talk about nature and the natural, 
as if the object of art were to produce an illusion ; as if correct 
imitation of nature were the first condition of a work of art. 
But this is a most mischievous mistake. In such poets as Dante, 
Milton, and Spenser, the absence of any illusion, and of any spe- 
cific imitation of nature, in no ^^ay lessens their claims as artists ; 
while the presence of* direct imitation in pain^jj statues or wax- 
work figures has always injured their prctensief&s* to be considered 
works of art. The F urics of -/Fschy^us were not by any means so 
real as the poetical machinery of a modern imjlodrame — or as the 
^ gig’ of Thurtell, once exhibi^ed*ori th^ Surrey boards, with some 
‘ of the real water from the pond ; ’ But wlilch was the most 
admirable ? The most exquisite works of art necesaarily depart 
from the truth, to produce their highest elfects. All that our 
artistic faith demands is that there I5e no incongruous mixture 
of reality with fiction ; and that our judgment be not shocked 
by a contradiction with the ol^ect which we have in view. 
No one’s sense of reality is shocked by observing that a 
marble, statue has not the hues, the action, and the warmth 
of a human being. It does not profess to be an imitation; 
it professes to be a representationy in hard, cold, and colour- 
less marble, of a human form. Paint it, — and on the one hand 
you quit the professed sphere of art, that is, representation, — 
to intrude on that of reality, that is, imitation ; while on the 
other hand the imperfection of the means .will always prevent 
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your attempt from being successful: — for your imitation must 
still be an imperfect one. Men no doubt delight in represent- 
ation, and they also delight in imitation ; but the artist should 
be careful never to confound these distinct provinces. If he 
proposes merely to^ imitate nature, i he must content himself, for 
the most part, with addressing the ‘lowest faculties in man. He 
may paint a peach trailed over by a bunch of grapes ; his object 
here is imitation — and, if successful, he will excite some vulgai; 
wonder. But in this case he must not hope to leave an 
abiding impression of beauty in the soul of any human being : 
our artistic nature will remain untouched. It is the same, if the 
subject of imitation belongs to a higher class. Now in the drama 
we propose to represent^ not to imitate^ life, — and to represent 
it in its poetical aspects. And we soon discover how many 
of the realities, which in actual life would be most affecting, are 
so far from beipg poetical, that they will not bear transferring 
to any stage of more pretension than a booth. 

If this distinction between representation and imitation be 
correct ; if a work of art be amenable to the strict truth of 
nature only in so far as it professes to be an imitation, — it is a 
distinction which wdll serve us as a guide through the obscu- 
rities of many questions. Our present purpose with it is its 
application to the French classic drama. That drama, it is no- 
torious, does not affect likeness or imitation. It represents, to 
be sure, the emotions and the pas'sions of men ; but it is 
neither solicitous to produce illusion, nor to imitate the 
actions and language of ordinary life. Critics hfwe made merry 
with its ^ unnatural’ use of confidants, and long declamations; 
they have also been unspai;ing in tlicir condemnation of rhyme : 
— rhyme also is ,60 unnatural ! To be consistent, this style 
of objection should be pushed further : it ought to condemn the 
absurdity of operas and ballets in which lovers express love, 
vengeanccf and despair in cavatinas and sccnas ; for no man in 
the outer world ever warbled vengeance, or hurled defiance in an 
entrechat. Under some such feeling, Madame de Stael laughs 
at the ideA' of Curtius performing a ^ms seul before leaping into 
the gulph. The actual spectators, we submit, are more reason- 
able, as well as more accommodating. No spectator at a French 
play ever exclaimed, ^ How absurd to talk in rhyme ; men don’t 
^ talk so!’ Neither did any* spectator at an English play ever 
object to blank verse, soliloquies, and asides. They know that 
they are witnessing a representation, not a reality. It is pro- 
bable, indeed»that in the English drama rhyme would be ob- 
jectionable ; not because ^ unnatural,’ but because more artificial 
than the general style which our drama observes. For we de- 
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part from nature le^s widely ; and our representation, though ln 
some respects much more poetical, retains In others much more 
of the semblance of imitation. With us rhyme never appears 
to have succeeded on the stage, except in short passages. While 
in the French drama, whero no imitation is jjrofessed, rhyme is 
only a beauty the more. * 

This discussion may help us to explain how the French, 
^adopting a peculiar form of art, should regard as faulty every 
deviation from that specific form. In their system of repre- 
sentation, all imitation was subordinate to tltc charms of stately 
diction and harmonious versification. Dignity was a substitute 
for fidelity. The allusion to a mouse in ‘ Hamlet’ was more 
like nature than the description in ‘ Iphigenie ; ’ but it was less 
beautiful, less ^ noble,’ less like art. English critics retaliate 
the scorn, and ridicule the ^ pomposity ’ of the French drama, 
which they complacently contrast with the Miaturc’ of their 
own. But all such conijoarisons arc misplaceJ. The Frencli 
drama is as different from the English, as the Orlando Furioso 
is from the Excursion, Who thinks of judging these poems 
according to one standard? Both French and English dra- 
matists knew very well the style gf art which would suit their 
audiences. Tlie French delight in a well-planned story, un- 
folded in a direct and Oogical’ manner; in sustained pomp 
of language; in philosophic maxims and in sharp antitheses. The 
English delight in actiorf, passion, and imagery ; they trouble 
themselves very little about digyiity or lnensea^ce, A French- 
man’s first remark on a new tday is respecting its beaux vers ; 
an Englishman is struck by its characters and its ^ situations.’ 
The danger which most besets a French dramatist is lengthy 
dialogue and description ; that of an Engli^ph dramatist is the 
tendency to melodramatic exaggeration. 

Allred de Vigny has declared that ‘ toutc tragedic etait une 
^ catastrophe ct uii deiiouinent d’une action dtya niAre au lever 
^ dll rideau.’ Such a tragedy must be essentially different from 
one of Shakspeare’s ; where not merely the catastrophe, but the 
first origin and whole development of the event, is trjftisactcd be- 
fore our eyes. Jso comparison* can be establislicd between 
two such styles. Each nation ought to be considered at 
liberty to prefer its own; for tastes admit not of dispute. 
Notwithstanding which, unfortunately each nation has in- 
sisted upon the recognition of its own taste as absolute. Even 
M. Chasles, in spite of his English education and syni])athies, 
and with all his admiration for Shakspeare, is too mucli of a 
Frenchman not to believe, that the classic drama is the only 
perfect form. ^ The perfection of the drama, as drama, Is in 
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^ Sophocles ; and it will always be a mistake to seek in Shak- 
^ peare the finished beauty and supreme proportions, the rela- 

* tion of the parts to the whole, in a word the complete art of 
^ the drama ; what we must seek in that great man is the strict 
^ and minute examination of humanity, the metaphysical and 
‘ yet living distinctions of Hamlet and Macbeth ; — the sublime 

* qualities of the philosopher and observer. The men of genius 
^ of the Gothic and barbarian world, of which Shakspeare is thq 
‘ intellectual king, have achieved the poetical beauty of details 
^ by the study of truth ; whereas Sophocles and Racine, pene- 
‘ trated with the sentiment of beauty, have given to truth a form 
^ at once lovely and immortal/ M. Chasles also observes, com- 
paring the two nations, * * Rmanant du sentiment du beau. Part 
‘ helllnique veut la beaute de la forme, et tend a I’unite ; le 
‘ gGniQ contraire, attache a la severite du devoir, cherche le 

* vrai, et tend a la variet6, A Tun, Hiarmonie ct la regie ; a 
‘ I’autre, la profondeur flans le caprice.’* This passage well 
describes, though somewhat affectedry, the national tendencies 
of the Hellenic and Teutonic mind. The Greeks worshipped 
beauty, and sacrificed to it every other consideration. All their 
statues are calm — if the L^ocoon is, as we suppose, subsequent 
to Virgil. Love, Desire, Pain and even Terror, are represented 
in majestic repose. The convulsions of passion were as sedu- 
lously avoided by the Greeks as they are eagerly sought after 
by the Teutonic race. The Belvide're Apollo has conquered, 
and is calm. Fawns and Satyps are monsters — yet beautiful. 
Caliban under a Greek hand w(vild have been handsome. Me- 
dusa’s face is lovely and grave : the terror is in her serpent-locks. 

As soon as ever the critic^xl nature of French poetry is properly 
appreciated, there ,can be no difficulty in understanding French 
criticisms upon foreign poets. Thei|t fastidiousness is at once 
accounted for ; and that verbal sensitiveness, which has astonished 
EnglishmeK, ceases to be a j^ubject of wonder. We shall then 
no longer laugh at Voltaire for being shocked at ‘ the itching 
‘ palm of Cassius,’ at Hamlet’s talking of his mother’s ^ shoes,’ 
and at ‘not a mouse stirring.’ On the contrary, we shall fully 
comprehend how French poetry, scrupulously avoiding every 
detail which may be prosaic or vulgar (unless, indeed, lighted 
up by passion, and then few things can be vulgar), seeks by 
every possible artifice of language to distinguish itself from 
ordinary speech. It «s pitched altogether, in a higher key; 
and, therefore, the familiarities of English poetry sound discord- 
ant in it. Stjll, after all, the French do not adopt a different 
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principle from that adopted in our own poetry ; they only enforce 
it with greater rigour. There are many terms and many subjects 
which are banished by us also from poetry, on account of their 
vulgar or unpoetic associations; nor is this the case only with 
words appropriated to disgusting objects. A wjg, for example, has 
nothing unusual or disgusting ; yet the most daring poet would 
never introduce the word upon a serious occasion. What we 
ghould feel if the word ^,wig’ were introduced, the French 
feel, when they find a queen’s shoes mentioned, in a profoundly 
serious passage. There are hundreds of other innocent words 
now suffering under this capricious proscription, even in our 
free country. A lover, we suppose, may still indite a woeful 
ballad to ‘ his mistress’s eye-brcfw,’ but by no means to her nose : 
if he allude to her breath, it must be to its scent, not its smell. 
Our heroic bards may lawfully speak of bread or wine, but not 
of brandy or beef, — though more heroic aliipents than the 
former. 

That etiquette should prescril)e certain restrictions in language, 
and that a court amusement should not offend by uncourtly lan- 
guage, may to a great extent justify the timidity of liacine and 
Voltaire; but never was there a more complete error than what 
Voltaire and the French critics promulgated respecting the clas- 
sical precedent for their fastidiousness. The Greeks were in no 
way so timid. Whoever is familiar with their drama must be 
aware of the singular ignorance concerning it which the French 
critics, at the time they werf^ always citing it as a model, 
universally displayed. The principles they profess to have 
drawn from it are contradicted perpetually by the drama itself. 
The Greeks often violated the mjities, sometimes mingled 
comedy (and not very ^dignified’ comedy) with tragedy, and 
certainly were by no meai^ alarmed at familiar words. 

French taste for a long while reigned supreme. From the 
fall of its empire we date the rise of the opinion, noW we think 
pretty well established, that Shakspeare was a careful artist, — 
not a blind, irregular genius, stumbling on fine passages by 
accident. The periwig of Louis XIV., however, had long over- 
shadowed European literature. The French critics claimed to 
be the legitimate successors to the throne of Aristotle. • Eng- 
land, Germany, Italy and Spain, all more or less avowedly, vsub- 
mitted to the yoke, liome did rfot more completely subdue 
the world by her arms, in her high and piflmy days, than France 
subdued the literature of Europe. But universal dominion 
cannot rest on unsound foundations. An irruption of the Ger- 
mans was destined in both cases to shatter an unnatural empire ; 
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mid restore to Europe its liberty, and to nations their nationality. 
Lessing was the Attila of this literary revolution. 

Before passing into Germany, let us leave France by the 
Pyrenees, and cast a glance at Spain, — a country where, if 
Schlcgcl’s famous distinction between classic and romantic art 
had any value, Shakspcare should* have found the most hearty 
and genial reception. Th<? trutli however is, that in spite of 
some external resemblances, the Spanish drama differs profoundly 
from the English, and in truth is much nearer in spirit to the 
French. The adoption of French taste in Spain was therefore 
as easily accomplished, as it was slowly su])crseded. It may be 
said to have begun with Calderon ; a startling assertion, perhaps, 
but by no means difficult of pnoof. Calderon was the first to 
borrow from the French; though in borrowing he kept to his 
own dramatic style — as Corneille had kept to his in borrowing 
from the Spaniards. Calderon took from Corneille the ^ Ileraclius,’ 
which he christened ‘ En esta vida todo cs verdad y todo men- 
‘ tira.’* The acknowledged supremacy of French influence over 
Spanish literature would strengthen under the dominion of the 
Bourbons. As early as 1737 Luzan published his ^La Poctica, 
‘ o reglas de la pocsia cii general,’ which was composed from 
Aristotle and Bossu ; and which long continued to be an absolute 
authority. It is only within the last twenty years that Spain has 
emancipated herself from the bondage of classic rules. But un- 
happily she has changed masters without recovering her nation- 
ality ; quitting the French cla^icists she has passetl over to the 
French romanticists. Imitation Ibr imitation, q;ic can scarcely 
congratulate them on a change which has placed Dumas and 
Bouchardy on the pedesta^ of Carncille and liacine. 

There was no yoltaire to introduce Shakspcare into Spain; 
and little would it have profite/l Sh|topearian criticism had sucli 
a man been found. The greatest we have seen affixed to 

Shakspeaivi in the country of Ccr^ntcs is Moratin, lie trans- 
lated Hamlet, and translated it in pi^se ! JMoratin had learned 
from Voltaire to admire the philosophic insight of that play ; 
but he learned, in the same school, to deplore its want of art, its 
degrading triviality of language, and its intolerable mixture of 
^ low. scenes’ with dignified tragedy. French criticism on poetry 

A traditional error constantly repeated, even by Spanisli writers, 
ascribes the jdagiarisni^ to Corneille, who, it is said, plundered Cal- 
deron as he had previously plundered Guillen de Castro. But dates 
settle the (picstion. Corneille’s play appeared in 1647 ; Calderon’s 
not till seventeen years afterwards, in 1664. M. Chasles has some 
curious remarks on this point in his Etudes sur C Es'pagnCy where the 
whole question is argued. 
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IS narrow cnoiigli in French hands ; at second hand it becomes 
insufferable. 

Tlic first foreigner whose vision was keen enough to see beyond 
the mists of pi'ejudicc and pedantry, who could discern the eternal 
]>rinciplcs of art under every variety of form, and wdio had tlie 
glory of ])roclaiming Shakspehre to be the greatest dramatist the 
w orld had ever seen, w’as Gottlob •Ephraim Lessing. French 
taste was absolute when he first raised up the standard of revolt. 
Frederick was on the throne; and called Voltaire liis friend. 
Heavy Germans had no higher ambition than that of imitating 
tlie elegance and grace of fastidious France. Zaire^ ‘dictated 
‘ by love itself,’ was the consummation of finished art. There Avas 
but one Voltaire, and Gottschwl was lus proi)hct ! While that 
creed was in the ascendant, Lessing, the restless, daring, brilliant 
Guerilla chief, attacked both Voltaire and his propliet. lie con- 
trasted Shaks])care Avith the French poet — contrasted tliem 
Avith polemical dexterity, Avith rare acuteness, Avith invincible 
logic — and at once dwarfell the conventional elegancies of the 
Frenchman, by placing tlicm beside the majestic proportions of 
our Giant. 

‘No one dares deny,’ proclaimed the Leipsh/rr BihUotkeh^ 
‘that tlic German stage oavcs its greatest improvements to Herr 
‘ Gottsclied.’ In ansAver to this defiance Lessing sprang into the 
arena. His ansAver Avas a thunderclap ; ‘ I am that No one ! ’ lli‘ 
not only denied it ; he did^morc : he shattered Gottsehed’s pre- 
tensions, and told his coiintryme^p tliat there Avas a 8haksi)eare. 
Gottsched had# heard indeed oli that obscure British poet, and 
kncAV that ‘ the Englisli made a great fuss about his theatrical 
‘ poems.’ But Avhat of that ? Had tl:yLTC not been a certain Mrs. 
Lennox, Avho had exposed the faults even of Ips most celebrated 
pieces? (Doch hat sich jy^;jneu¥en Zeiten cine Frau Lennox 
gofunden, die Vielen seiSl^^l^beruhmtestcii Stiicken die Felder 
gCAviesen hat !) What then iy^uld Lessing mean by pifeiising this 
rude, uncultivated writer? . He had not read Mrs. Lennox ap- 
parently ! but on the other hand he ha^ read Shakspeare. To a 
natural sagacity scarcely ever surpassed, Lessing fortunately 
joined a familiarity Avitli the mtietcrpieees of ancient and of 
modern art. He kncAv Aristotle much better than most of 
those Avho professed to follow him; and kncAV him too avcU t(» 
pin his faith upon any dictum Avlfich the ‘stout stagyritc’ had 
advanced for the guidance of the Greeks.# Armed at all points, 
AA'ith Icai'iiing, Avith logic, Avith wit, and AVith a flexible ta^te, 
he triumphed over the pedants of his day ; and firs^t taught Ger- 
many Avhere Shakspeare ought to stand. No one can have reiul 
the Dramaturgic without regretting that so few of its i)ages are 
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devoted to Shakspeare. There is enough, however, to show 
what Lessing, the critic, could achieve. 

Wicland’s translation came to assist Lessing’s criticism ; and 
from that day Shakspeare has found a second home in Germany. 
Gothe, Herder, Lenz, *Merk, Gerstenberg, the Schlegels, Tieck, 
Schiller, — poets, critics, and philofeophcrs, — have all combined 
to contribute their mite of illustration, and to solve the various 
questions raised by his genius and his life. It would be unjust 
to deny that to Germany Europe owes much of its relish for, 
and intelligence of Shakspeare. But, on the other hand, it is 
just as certain that to Germany Europe owes no inconsiderable 
amount of nonsense, triviality, and perverted criticism, against 
which it is time to make a staRd. German criticism, in fact, 
has now usurped the despotic throne formerly occupied by the 
French. Its authority is respectfully bowed to, or humbly dis- 
sented from, in England, America, France and Italy. Dog- 
matic writers ‘suddenly become timid when they confront 
German critics ; and the spirit of G*erman criticism is scarcely 
ever o[)posed. In the few observations we have to offer, we 
must beg the reader to remember that our limits do not admit of 
anything like a comprehensive treatment of the subject ; and 
therefore if our remarks are rather upon the weak points of 
German criticism than upon the strong, it is because it seems to 
us that the weak points most need attention at present. 

Gothe, as the greatest of all (Giermans, is peculiarly interest- 
ing when he speaks about Shaljspeare ; and many arc the lumi- 
nous and profound remarks witl\ which he has cx^ilted his theme. 
So wise and poetical a mind could not fail to recognise the wis- 
dom and beauty of so great a poet; but after having imitated in 
‘ Gdtz von Berlichingen’ and in ^Egmont’ the free movement 
and historic pictures of the English ;^amatist, he came, in the 
later period of his life, to a conclusioU^ which, the more we think 
of it, the jnore paradoxical, it appe^Sfe He wrote an essay to 
prove that Shakspeare was not a great theatrical writer I It is 
a curious illustration of' the absence of fixed principles, that 
two such oritics as Gothe and Charles Lamb, (not to mention 
others,) should have gravely ijiaintalned that Shakspeare’s very 
excellencies as a dramatic Poet prevented the success of his 
works on the stage : — in other words, the excellencies were so 
great that they failed to produce the very effects for which they 
were employed] This extraordinary fallacy has taken deep 
root. We constantly meet with it in print, and in conversa- 
tion. JTo object to any stage representation of ^ those immortal 
‘ generally considered to be a mark of delicate and 

refined taste. Shajespeare would certainly have thought it but 
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a sorry compliment. It is worth while to look into the con* 
fusion out of which this opinion has proceeded. True it is, that 
no stage representation of Othello, Hamlet, or Lear can be 
critically satisfactory, or perfectly adequate to our desires. 
Actors, the best of them, are but indifferent personifications of 
those ideal figures with whfch the poet’s creative mind has 
peopled the world. In reading SJiakspeare, our imagination 
is lifted up into a purely ideal region, where it holds direct 
and undisturbed converse with the imagination of the great 
poet ; while, in seeing Shakspeare on the stage, our conceptions 
are necessarily lowered by the presence of the bodily forms of 
actors. But if the impressions be thus in some measure de- 
graded, on the other hand, th»y become greatly mdre intense. 
Hamlet may have a large mouth, Imogen thick ankles, Othello 
may be hoarse, Coriolanus be perhaps a ‘ gentleman of the Jewish 
^ persuasion — and it will be asked, are these Shakspeare’s cha- 
racters? We answer, objections of this kind would interdict all 
representation upon the stjfge. If there is to be an acted drama, 
scenic representation must be accepted with all its imperfections, 
for the sake of its incalculable advantages. One is apt to under- 
rate the value of the stage from familiarity with its perform- 
ances. Yet it can scarcely be denied that if we had never seen 
Macbeth, Othello, or Hamlet performed, our conceptions of 
them would have been far less vivid than they are. In proof of 
this, let any one compare his enjoyment of a play which he has 
never seen acted, with that oi^ one which he has seen well 
acted. Kean’^ Shylock and Pthello produced an infinitely 
grander effect than could have been reached by any closet read- 
ing : But was Kean at all ideal, in j[ierson, voice, or gesture ? 
To say that many beauties occur to us in^the closet, which 
escape us on the stage is^yery true, but has little or nothing to 
do with this objection. The two pleasures are so far from 
being opposite and incoB^tent, that neither of tlmn will be 
ever experienced in the highest degree, except in the case of 
plays which are capable of standing the ‘double test. Besides, we 
are persuaded that the same persons who are most delighted in 
reading the plays at home, will be^those who are most delighted 
at seeing them well acted. Originally, it must be remembered 
too, there was no room for this distinction. In Shakspeare’s time, 
plays were written for the theatre <ind not for the study ; the 
stage was their only publication. Therefore, if Shakspeare put 
forth his strength to suit this mode of publication and failed, he 
was in that case a bungling artist ; and the ^ excellpncies ’ which 
caused that failure were not excellencies, but splendid faults. 
But the fact is, that he succeeded : and that these excellencies 
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Iiave converted his success with his contemporaries into immortal 
fame. The plays of Shakspeare, which were the delight of the 
^ Globej’ continue, as wc have observed above in replying to a 
different objection, to be the delight of every age and station. 
They are still ^ the divine, the matchless ’ of ^ every play-house 
* bill,’ as much as in Pope’s time; aifd constantly performed to the 
lowest, as well as highest audiences* Hamlet, Othello, Macbeth, 
and Romeo and Juliet, charm the uncultivated crowd in sub- 
urban theatres, quite as much as the more reflective audiences 
at theatres royal. Those who cannot follow Hamlet in his flxr- 
reaching scepticism, who know nothing of the southern romance 
which glows in Romeo and Juliet, who cannot be supposed to 
appreciate the airy fancy or profound wdsdom of the poet, arc 
nevertheless fascinated by his acted plays* Fhat is a suffleient 
answer to all who may be disposed to doubt his theatrical ex- 
cellence, in consequence of their seeing in him beauties beyond 
and above the reach of a mere play-wright. 

The truth is that Gothc, though a*great poet, was Imt an in- 
different dramatist, and confounded dramatic art with poetic art. 
JS^ot to mention his own plays, there is striking evidence extant 
of his false notions of dramatic art. lie altered and adapted 
Romeo and Juliet for the Weimar theatre. A. W. Schlcgel had, 
in a celebrated essay, shown the necessary connection of every 
scene in the original play ; but Gdthe, under the perversion of 
his wrong notions of theatrical exigerfeies, undertook to make it 
what he called a * stage play.’ /The success of this experiment is 
instructive : during the five and twenty years whwh have elapsed 
since the attempt was made, this ^ stage play ’ has been acted on 
no singje German stage -pin spite of the prestige of Gdtho’s 
name. What ! tlv^ piece arranged solely with a view to st.Mge 
effect fails, and the ^ ufitheatffical ’ q^iginal always succeeds! 
Does not this tell us, what indeed we knew before, that >Shak- 
speare understood his art and its application to the stage, better 
than the poet-manager Gdthe ? 

The curious may conipare Gdthe’s adaptation with the ori- 
ginal. It has been recently published by Edward Boas.* Whole 
acts are altered, and important scenes omitted. Wc will give 
one ^ specimen brick,’ The opening scene or exposition of Romeo 
and Juliet in Shakspeare is, as usual, masterly; being both 
dramatic in spirit and theatrical in effect. It strikes the true 
key-note, and arrests the spectator’s attention by its lively action. 
The quarrel between the followers of the Montagues and Capu- 
letS exhibits the enmity of the two houses as intense and of old 
standing* That Voltaire should have been shocked at such an 

* Nachtrage zu Gdthe’s Werken, Leipsig, 1846. 
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undignified exposition, and at a servant’s saying ^ Do you bite 
^ your thumb at me, sir?’ is intelligible enough; but is it not 
strange to find Gbthe omitting such a characteristic and effective 
scene ? He supplies its place with a chorus sung by servants ; — 
* Ziindet die Lampen an, 

Windet auch*Kranzc dran 
Hell sei das Haus ! ' 

Ehret die machtige 

Eeier init Tanz und Schmaus, 

Capulet der Priiclitige 
Eiclitet sie aus ; ’ 

and so forth ! 

We need only allude to Gdtlic’s thoughtful and inventive 
t‘.riticisni on the character of Hamlet : — it is known to 
every one. But a remark upon the Ghost is too curious and 
too little known, to be passed over. In the spenc between 
Hamlet and his mother, the entrance of the Ghost was thus in- 
diciitcd in the first edition^: ^ Enter the Ghost, in his night 
^ g own /’ Gbthe noticing it, says: ^ Who is not pained at first 
^ learning that? Who docs not reject such an idea? And 
^ yet, if we think of it, we shall find it to be correct. The 
^ Ghost is cased in armour when he first appears before the sen- 
^ tineds on the platform. But we begin to feel ashamed of 
^ ourselves for having so long tolerated his appearance in the 
^ private chamber of the queen, armed thus cap-a-pie. How 
‘ jiiueh more homely, domestic, anjl terrible he now appears, in 
^ the same form ii^ which ho was wpnt to appear in this chamber, 
^ in Ids night dress, and unarmed!’ Gbthe, in further proof of 
the first edition being agreeable to ,Shakspcare’s intention, 
adduces Hamlet’s words : , *' 

‘ My father iu his habit as he liv’d.’ 

This seems to be conclusive. For, as Hamlet had already scon 
the Ghost in armour, and the armour had been specified, the 
remark ^ in his habit as he lived ’ would have been uncalled for 
and out of place, unless the habit were different from t, that in 
which Hamlet had already Seen him. But what would Voltaire 
have said to a Ghost in his night-gown ! * 

Gbthe has assisted us in the appreciation of certain jtissages, 
and of one character ; but he has given us no assistance towards 
a clearer insight into dramatic art. Tieck, wjiose long-promised 

* In the print prefixed to Koscoe’s Shakspeare (reprinted by Mr. 
Knight in his edition, where, by the way, no comment is made on this 
stage direction of the first edition) the ghost, even in this scene, 
appears in complete armour : the point is worth clearing up. 

VOL. XC. NO. CLXXXI. F 
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work on Shakspeare 1ms for some years been suspected to be a 
promise destined to remain unfulfilled, bas in several detached 
criticisms thrown considerable light both on poetical and thea- 
trical difficulties. Among the very best of his criticisms is one 
on Shakspeare’a treatment of the supernatural {Behandlung 
des Wunderhareuy 1793).* Although the main idea of this 
essay was given by Lessing in his comparison between ilic 
ghost in Semiramis and the ghost in Hamlet, Tieck has the 
credit of having applied and developed the idea with felicity. 

The Schlegels arc constantly mentioned in connexion with 
Shakspeare ; and their merits are certainly great. It is but 
justice, however, to add that they, too, owe almost every thing 
to Lessing. All that tliey have done (translation apart) is but 
an offshoot from Lessing and Herder. When once Lessing 
had destroyed the reigning prejudices about art, and shown 
the narrowne^ of French principles, and the vital force and 
richness of Shakspeare, they who came after him had an easy 
task. If the Schlegels had but followed him in the spirit as well 
as in the novelties of his criticism, the world would have been 
spared a quantity of verbiage and fantastic speculation. A. W. 
Schlegel’s * Lectures’ are wonderful as lectures, in which the 
rhetoric is always effective ; but they have been singularly over- 
rated as philosophical criticisms. Considered as rhetorical expo- 
sitions, they have a clearness and an eloquence which has 
carried them over Europe ; but we tiannot compliment them on 
their depth or sagacity. Tha lecture upon Shakspeare contains 
a number of fine things’ said ahoiit the poet;,, but it is rather 
a panegyric than a critique. The ideas, when there are ideas, 
have all the vagueness in which, rhetoricians delight, and which 
philosophers chrdemn. Expanding an idea which is to ])e 
found in Lessing and ’ in Morgann’^ ^ Essay on Falstaff ’ rc- 
speeSng organic and mechanical forms, Schlcgcl tells us with 
much erfiphasis that Shakepeare was an ^ organic artist.’ But 
in spite of his glowing praise of the poet’s * profound art,’ 
we defy the most acute reader to divine xvhat the precise 
nature oT that art actually is. It mg.y be comforting to know 
that Shakspeare ^ worked upon certain profound principles ; ’ but 
we should like the teacher to have told us Avhat those principles 
were, and how wo arc to detect their ^ working’ in the plays. 
Lessing, on the contrary, though less profuse in displays of 
philosophical langu^e, tells us plainly and forcibly in‘ what 
Shakspeare’s art consists, and in what it is superior to the art 
of Voltaire. Schlegel speaks finely and discriminatingly upon 
the masterly power of characterisation which Shakspeare ex- 


* Reprinted in the ‘Kritische Schriften,* 1848, vol. i. 
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hibits ; but that is a topic with regard to which there never has 
been a dispute, from Ben Jonson downwards. In other respects, 
and when he descends to details, he is lost ; the heights of abstrac- 
tion and cloudy vagueness alone are congenial to his spirit. We 
cannot indeed help suspecting the value of those ^ profound prin- 
* ciplcs of criticism’ which lea0d a man to decry Molicre, to despise 
Eacinc, to place Calderon on a level with Shakspearc, — and to 
proclaim that ‘ Sir John Oldcastlc’ and ^ Lord Thomas Cromwell’ 
are not only ^ unquestionably written by Shakspeare,’ but are 
^ deserving to be classed among the best and maturest of his 
^ works / ’ Nor can we hope to fathom principles which are to prove 
that Shakspeare’s anachronisms ‘ were for the most part com- 
‘ mitted purposely^ and after yereat consideration ’ — and that in 
Shy lock Sve hear a sprinkling of the Jewish pronunciation in 
^ the mere written words — as we sometimes still find it in the 
^ higher classes notwithstanding their social refinement.’ Dashing 
rhetoric carries the day throughout. You arc authoritatively told 
that Shakspearc is an artist. So far so good. You arc then 
further informed that the peculiarity of this Shakspearian art is 
‘its thorough realisation of the romantic spirit.’ Here you begin 
to feel a haze descending ; a modest misgiving steals upon your 
mind as to whether you clearly apprehend the nature of this 
same ‘romantic spirit;’ you wish to understand the distinction 
between classic and romantic. The wish is rational ; and the 
philosopher is only too happy to enlighten you — in the following 
luniinons sentences : ‘ llie whole of ancient poetry and art is 
‘ as it were a rhythmical nomos ^faw), an harmonious promulga- 
‘ tion of the permanently established legislation of a world sub- 
‘ mitted to a beautiful order, and reflecting itself in the eternal 
‘ images of things.’ This is not very clear, perhaps ; but it 
sounds well; and as, after all, you care little, perhaps, about 
ancient art, you hurry on to what is said about the inocfern — 
There at any rate he may be intclljgible. Let us sse. ‘ The 
‘ romantic poetry, again, is the expression of the secret attract 
‘ tion to a chaos, tvhich is concealed hetidhen the regulated creation, 
‘ even in its very bosom, and which is perpetually striving after 
‘ new and wonderful births ; the ai^mating spli’it of original love 
‘ hovers here anew over the waters.’ We hope some of our 
readers may understand this: But for ourselves, we would 
only ask why, if Shakspeare is the realisation of the spirit 
above described, the critic has not undertaken to point out the 
‘secret attraction to chaos’ and the ‘love hovering over the 
‘ waters’ in Shakspearc’s separate plays? But instead of this, 
he contents himself with meagre and somewhat common-place 
remarks upon the story and the characters. 
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If we have dwelt on Sclilcgcl’s defects, and especially on the 
exaggerated pretensions of his philosophy, it is because the 
peculiar character and boast of German criticism is what it calls 
its ‘ Philosophy of Art.’ This sounding name imposes. The 
application of abstract ^ principles ’ to works which the artists 
themselves never suspected to bo philosophical, gives a novel 
air to criticism, and seduces the unwary. But unless we arc 
greatly deceived, this philosoiJiy of art is a vain and misplaced 
employment of ingenuity; and will no more advanced criticism 
than ontological speculations will advance human knowledge. 
To understand Nature, we must observe her manifestations, 
and trace out the laws of the coexistence and succession of jjhe- 
nomena. And, in the same way, to understand Art, wc must 
patiently examine the works of art ; and, from a large observation 
of successful efforts, deduce general conclusions respecting the 
laws upon which success depends. To confine ourselves for the 
present to Sliahspeare, the drama Is, as we have said, not poetry 
only, but poetry applied to a particular purpose. That j)urpose 
is stage-representation. In dramatic criticism, therefore, there 
arc two departments : one treating of a play as ];)oetry, in whicli 
case it is to be judged exactly in the same way as any other 
poem — epic, ode, or elegy ; the other treating of a play as a 
theatrical work — in which case it must be judged according 
to the indispensable conditions and reqiiisltions of the stage. 
Now we have already stated — and it will be evident to all who 
will examine Shakspearian criticism upon this distinction — 
that, while the former of these departments ha^s been carefully 
studied in every direction and from every jioint of view, the 
latter has been almost entirely neglected. As a poet, Shak- 
spcarc needs littl^ further Illustration; so diligent, so sagacious, 
and so comprehensive has be^in criticism. As a dramatist, he 
has l^en by turns, absurdly enough, tested, according to classic 
rules, to ;the rules of French tragedy, and, finally, to those of 
German philosophy. No German, Lessing excepted, seems to 
have borne distinctly in^'mind the simple fact, that the drama is 
only amemable to the laws of stage representation. It has even 
been thought to be honouriixg Shakspeare to call him essentially 
untheatrical ; and to say that the plays which he above all things 
meant for representation (he would not publish them himself in 
any other form) are really ill adapted to representation ! The 
Germans are greatly*. to blame for this ; and their ^ philosophical 
* principles ’ appear , to be as much beside the real question, as 
the ^ classic rules ’ which attempted to impose their arbitrary 
limits to the poet’s wide and sweeping range. 

Franz Horn — -whose five volumes (‘ Shakspeare Erlaiitert’), in 
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spite of much that is questionable and a little that is decidedly 
fantastic, do, nevertheless, contain some solid instruction — is 
pushed to the wall and despised by his countrymen, because he is 
not philosophical. His minute and laborious analyses of the cha- 
racters, however, arc always^worth reading, and arc likely gene- 
rally to set the reader thinking. He is a German Hazlitt. He 
docs not unravel the tangled quesrion of dramatic art, but he 
• throws considerable light on the dramatic poet Passing over 
a multitude of inferior writers, vying with each other in 
uttering obscurities, we pause at Ulrici’s famous work, allured 
by its title and its reputation. It is entitled ^ Shakspeare’s 
^ Dramatic Art ; ’ yet there is not a siyllablc in it relating to 
the drama, properly speaking ! * It is a bulky treatise of pseudo- 
philosophy, of whicli Sliakspeare is the text. Had Lessing 
been alive, how mercilessly would he have flagellated this 
pompous book! We can fancy his amusement on reading 
that elaborate chaj)tcr whyh exj)lains Shakspearc’s poetic theory 
of life [poctische \Vdtanschauumj\ in which, after a succession 
of dreary platitudes, the author arrives at tlic following con- 
clusion : — Sliakspeare was a Christian poet, and in his ilrainas 
we must learn to read Christian philosophy, just as in Sopho- 
cles we read Greek philosophy. This conclusion Ulrici ^is at 
pains to establish with great gravity and form, as if it were a 
novelty, and an Important one. He accordingly describes at 
great length what was the spirit of Paganism, and what is the 
spirit of Christianity ; and after proving that in the Christian 
theory of life "Destiny has no place, he shows that Sliakspeare 
did not employ Destiny as a tragic agency ! 

^ Shakspeare’s invention,’ he says,*" composition, charactcrisa- 
" tion, and language, — in short, his draniatij style^ although in 
‘ the first instance qualified by tlic notion of dramatic art which 
‘ lived within him, derives its most decided peculiarity m>m his 
" particular view of that relation between G od and* the world, 
" from which the nature, life, and history of humanity first 
" derives its true import. We allude to his poetical ayprekension 
" of the universal system of things.^ Here is a plain assertion 
tliat Shakspeare’s most decided peculiarity is derived from liis 
taking a Ciiristian and not -a Heathen view of life. Considering 
that he \vas born, bred, and educated in a Christian country, 
and that he was addressing a Christian audience, the fact of his 
not adopting the Heathen theory of life* might, we think, have 
been more simply accounted for ; and to\Vards the close of this 
chapter it does seem to have occurred to the learned author, that 
this " peculiarity ’ must be shared by every other Christian poet. 
But he gets rid of the difficulty. In a singular passage (pp. 1G7-8. 
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of the Ifrans.), in which he claims for Shakspeare the distinction of 
exhibiting in his plays the Christian theory with greater purity, 
distinctness, and completeness I The writer of that very foolish 
book on the ‘ Religion and Philosophy of Shakspeare,’ in which 
the poet is made an Atheist, is not, more hopelessly wrong than 
Ulrici is in making Shakspeare, above all things, a Calvinist. 
Charles Butler and others have imagined that they could dis- 
cover symptoms of his having been a Roman Catholic. So 
much for these suppositions. But let us grant for a moment 
that all Ulrici says about Shakspearc’s Christian view of life 
is true; what has that, we ask, to do with the question of 
dramatic art? If Shakspeare were a philosopher, and his 
plays had been only meant for treatises, Ulrici’s attempt would 
have been dull, indeed, but justifiable : but to look at plays in 
this light could only occur to a German professor. We knew 
before that a German was not easily satisfied with looking 
directly at a thing ; his tendency is always to look beyond it : but 
such specimens of ^ profundity ’ as we meet with in Ulrici, at 
every turn, are gems which shine all the brighter from their 
leaden ^ setting.’ Here is one in which he detects the profound 
significance of Shakspeare’s quibbles : — ^ If, then, Ave go back 
‘ to the origin of this verbal play, and further reflect that Shak- 
^ speare never kept up this game of rejoinder and antithesis 
‘ emptily and unmeaningly, but that with him it has always 

* some meaning^ and not unfrequently a most profoynd significance^ 
‘ we shall see good reason for * the Avhole representation being 
^ pervaded by it. For in this discrepancy bet weeh the indicated 
‘ matter and its indication, and the inappropriatcncss of the 
‘ same or similar words to express wholly diflerent objects, we 
^ have the reveluHoh of the deep fundamental and original dis- 
^ agreement between human life and its true idea ; as Avell as the 

* inadeguacy of human cognition and knowledge of which lan- 
^ guage is fhe expression, for the wide range of objective truth 
^ and reality, — and consequently of the weakness entailed upon 
‘ mim’s noJ)lest intellectual power by the fall and the first lie.’* 
Philosophy which enables a man to penetrate depths like these, 
can serenely smile down the laughter of Englishmen, who, it is 
notorious, are, totally wanting in the ^philosophic sense.’ 

This much, however, we must say for Dr. Ulrici, that he is 
not, like Schlegel, gufity of the gross inconsistency of laying 
down abstract principles, and forgetting to apply them when he 

* English Trans, p. 150. Original, p. 159. We quote the English 
version to obviate any suspicion of having tampered with the pas- 
sages. 
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comes to the separate plays. On the contrary, he sturdily pro- 
ceeds to apply his philosophy ; and each play serves him as the 
text for a moral sermon. The sermon indeed is not good ; but 
at any rate it is a sermon. We arc not much edified, to be sure, 
by learning that in Othello, — ^wedlock, ’so far as it is the chief 
^ element and a leading mot^e in the social ’development of the 
^ human race, is the position of lifie from which the poet has 
J surveyed the horizon of the tragic view of the world and pro- 
^ vidence ; nor will it much increase our sympathy with, and 
delight in, that tragic masterpiece, to learn that Othello, unhappy 
man, ^ like Komeo, misemploys his divine gifts ; and, forgetting 
their true destination, devotes himself to this earthly life.' 
Othello had indeed noble qualities; b*ut they were dashed to 
pieces, were ^powerless and unsupported, so soon as he looked 
^ upon this earth alone as his abiding stay, and not as a passing 
^ moment of the eternal life of humanity.’ 

The title of Ulrici’s book is a misnomer: it should have 
been called ‘ Sermons on Shakspeare.’ And yet, serious as arc 
its defects, it would be unjust to deny that it has also merits ; 
the greatest of which we take to be the suggestiveness, which 
every grave examination of such a subject must possess. Few 
people will feel that they have learned anything from Dr. 
Ulrici; but he may have stimulated inquiry and originated 
many tlioughts. As a contribution to the theory of dramatic art, 
in any sense of the term, his book is worthless. It has been suc- 
cessful however in England, far ^beyond its merits — owing, we 
presume, to tlie prevailing mania for German philosophy : wliile 
in Germany it has been followed by numerous essays still more 
extravagant. Among these, the mo^t remarkable are, Dr, Rots- 
chcr’s ‘ Abhandlungen zur Philosophic der^Kunst,’ which, for 
those who desire to see how Shakspeare taught German meta- 
physics, wdll be vdry curious. Not a glimmer of poetic or 
dramatic criticism peers through the mist. We shc^ld^xcept, 
however, as one of the best and most sensible essays in their 
recent criticism, an essay on Hanflct, by Professor Gaiis, 
reprinted in his ^Vermischte Schriften.’ How long philoso- 
phical criticism will continue ki vogue, nobody can venture 
to predict ; but we arc certain that, so long as it continues, 
Shakspeare will be judged from a point of view altogether false. 

In England, we are glad to think, the Philosophy of Art, 
as taught in Germany, though much admired^ has been little 
adopted. We have talked grandly enough about ^principles,’ 
but, after all, it is only detached passages and isolated portions 


* Trans, p. 164. Orig. p. 1»74. 
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from the German school, which have attracted any real attention. 
Coleridge, who introduced it among us, has himself treated Shak- 
speare in a merely fragmentary manner; he contributed, how- 
ever, greatly towards giving a new tone to Shakspearian criticism. 
What was original in Kim in this particular, and what of German 
extraction, it is not easy to say. That tone was speedily taken 
up, because It flattered our national vanity, and reconciled the 
discrepancy between our admiration and our opinions. A storm 
of ridicule, w hich has not yet passed away, forthwith assailed the 
critics of the preceding age; and newspaper writers, who accepted 
upon trust the dictum that Shakspeare was a profound artist 
(t Bough they could not have said in what his art consisted), 
cast every epithet of scorn upon the Johnsons and Popes of a 
benighted era. They have not given us, it is true, any substan- 
tive work upon Shakspeare of much pretension ; but an immense 
mass of valuable observation pervades our modern literature r 
And the influence of Germany, and of Coleridge and his con- 
temporaries, has been a healthy influence on the whole. If it 
has encouraged our idolatry, as idolatry, it is equally true that 
our general appreciation of Shakspeare is much more intelligent 
than in the last century. 

Of Mr. Hudson’s ^ Lectures,’ though our friends in America 
have deemed them w orthy of a second edition, and the ‘ North 
‘ American Review ’ w^orthy of an elaborate notice, we cannot 
speak favourably. They profess indeed to^ contain nothing new;, 
and they are as good as they prpfcss. Perhaps, as lectures, theii? 
rhetorical style may have been, accc])table; but Avhat does the 
reader say to this, an average specimen ? — 

‘ For if this strongest, yet calmest, this greatest, yet gentlest, of 
mortals, makes us ti;emble when he but breathes upon us the melodies 
and fragrancies of his soul, he must perforce overwhelm us when he 
opens the floodgates of his power, and lets loose his tempests and 
catara^ ujjon us. Too much for criticism even when he smiles like 
some protecting spirit of humanity, and sheds the sunlight of his 
genius round its sweetest .‘and gentlest transpirations, he may well 
strike criticism dumb with amazement when, like a divinity in the 
transports of his might, he rides upon the wliirlwind and directs the* 
storm of human passion.’ (VoLli. p.44.) 

In this country such writing is called ^ fine waiting,’ and is 
not much esteemed. Nor is the matter of the ^lectures’ superior 
to the manner. ^ 

The translation of Macbeth, named at tlie head of this paper,, 
recals us once more to France. A change has come over the 
spirit of its Shakspearian criticism, almost as great as that w'hich 
has come over our qwn ; and from the same cause — the intro- 
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duction of German ideas. The herald of this new revolution 
was Madame de Stael. By making German literature fashionable 
she helped to break through the barriers of classical rules, and 
forced a new opening for Shakspeare. Madame de Stael really 
admired his genius. But she was too much of a Frenchwoman 
of the old school, not to think his ‘ taste’ defective ; and she fol- 
lowed the common opinion in attributing his faults to his age. 
,The daring innovator who had first cleared the way for Cecoh 
romantiquey was left behind by those who followed. The history 
of that school we cannot now stop to trace : But, as might be ex- 
pected, every phase of it brought the glory of the Englisli drama 
more prominently forward. In conjjating the authority of 
Kacinc (whom Madame de Stael still considered indisputably the 
first of poets), the romanticists were glad to shield themselves 
under the authority of Shakspeare. 

In 1822 M. Guizot revised Le Tourneur’s translation, and pre- 
fixed to it a calm, sagaciou^ and every way remarkable life. He 
argued the question like a philosopher of a higher order. Openly 
disavowing that narrow criticism which presumes to limit the 
drama to one form, he maintained that the drama in France had 
lost the true sense of its destination, by its aristocratic exclusive- 
ness. In the following excellent passage the fundamental prin- 
ciple of criticism is clearly stated. ^ If the romantic system has 
‘ its beauties, it has necessarily its art and its rules. Every thing 
‘ which men acknowledge as beautiful in art, owes its effect to 
^ certain combinations, of which^our reason can always detect 
^ the secret, when our emotions^have attested its powci\ The 
‘ science — or the employment of these combinations — consti- 
‘ tutes what we call art. Shakspear# had his own. We must 
‘ detect it in his works, and examine the means he employs and 
^ the results he aims at.’ • 

About the same period M. de Barante published his cjj^tique 
on Hamlet (reprinted m\\v& Melanges , 1825); the iitflucfice of 
German ideas is very visible in it. He ingeniously and more 
Germanico defends the obviously defective denouement by saying, 
^ II etait difficile dc Ic denouer, puisqu’il n’avait pas de nenud, ct 

‘ que Faction marchait comme aif hazard Le doute 

‘ a preside a tout son ensemble, et pese encore sur Ic denouc- 
^ ment.’ So completely does he give up all the classic rules, 
that he says : ^ The encounter of Hamlet with that army which 
‘ is about to shed its blood for a few acres of land, and the 
‘ famous scene of the gravediggers, too obviously enter into 
‘ the general plan of the piece — they are in too strict harmony 
‘ with the unity of impression which Shakspeare has sought, 
‘ to necessitate our insisting on their propriety^ and to show that 
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^ they are not bizarreries or barbarisms, but the consequences of 
^ a whole dramatic system,’ 

Guizot and De Barante were followed by Villcmain, who in 
1827 published his essay on Shakspeare’a life and genius 
neaux Melanges IKstoriques et Lifteraires). * Inferior to the 
essay of Guizot in distinct enunciation of principles, it had 
greater effect upon France ;* perhaps because France was then 
better prepared to accept its doctrines. Villemain’s mind is of. 
an academic cast, and is peculiarly alive to the beauties of the 
classic school. His acknowledgment of Shakspeare, therefore, 
came with greater force ; and his defence of the grave-diggers 
was not the defence of an advocate anxious for license for 
its own sake. There was an earnest recognition of the poet’s 
^ beauties,’ and a recognition of the fact that the drama is not 
necessarily of one form only ; but there was none of that idolatry 
of Shakspearc’a* faults, which the Germans have made an article 
of faith. ^ Ail the absurd improbabilities,’ he says, ‘ all the buf- 
^ fooneries of which Shakspeare is so lavish, were common to the 
^ rude theatre which we possessed at the same era; it was the mark 
^ of the times : why should we now admire in Shakspeare the 
‘ defects which are every where else buried in oblivion, and which 
‘ have survived in the English poet, only on account of the sub- 

* lime traits of genius with which he has surrounded them.’ This 
differs as widely from Schlegel and Ulrici, who — seeing in those 
improbabilities and buffooneries the results of mature delibera- 
tion, and the deep significance tff a profound thinker — ^persuaded 
themselves that faults were bea&ties, as it differs •from the earlier 
French critics, by whom these faults had been exaggerated, tra- 
vestied, and caricatured. It is necessary,’ adds Villcmain, ‘ in 
^ judging Shakspeare, first to reject the mass of rude and false 
^ taste which oppresses him ; it‘is, perhaps, also necessary to avoid 
^ building systems applicable only to our own times with these 
^ old monuments of the a^e of Elizabeth. If a new form .of 

' ‘ tragedy should proceedrfrom our actual manners, and from the 
^ genius of some great poet, this form would no more resemble 

* the tragedy of Shakspeare than that of Kacine.’ In his • Cours 

* de Litterature,’ Villemain* has some admirable remarks on 
Shakspeare ; whom he contrasts with Voltaire, and triumphantly 
shows that not only in depth and truth of passion, but also in 
ion gouty Shakspeare is greatly the superior ! 

From this time downwards, the Shakspeare mania has con- 
tinued to spread. In 1829 Alfred de Vigny produced his 
careful ti'anslation of Othello on the stage of the Theatre 

* It has been translated in Drake’s ‘ Memorials of Shakspeare.’ 
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Pran5ais. It was confessedly an experiment. He wished to 
settle the following problem : ^ La scene Fran 5 aise s’ouvrira-t- 
^ elle, on non, it une tragedie moderne, produisantc dans sa con- 
^ ception un tableau large * de la vie, au lieu du tableau resserre 
^ de la catastrophe d’une intrigue ; dans sa composition des 
^ caracteres, non des roles ; dans son execution, un style familier, 
comique, tragique, et parfbis epiquc?’ Success was the answer. 
4t was acted from fifty to sixty times. From that time trans- 
lators have been busy ; critics have echoed the laudatory tones of 
Germany and England, and every petty novelist and journalist 
can quote * that is the question,’ and talk glibly of ^ le vieux 
‘ William ’ and ^ Timmortel Will.’ Evan the great — the illus- 
trious — the pyramidal Dumas timself, translates Hamlet a ses 
henres j)erdiies ; and condescends to make the denouement more 
cficctive and plus logique / He is a daring master of paradox 
who can now venture — asM. Ducuing, in a vory remarkable 
essay, lately ventured* — question Shakspeare’s superiority 
over every other dramatist. The critic just named is, we con- 
ceive, altogether mistaken in his views of dramatic art ; but as a 
protest in favour of the classic school, his essay is both vigorous 
and ingenious. What particularly strikes us in it, is the obstinacy 
Avith which he persists in demanding des roles in lieu of cha^ 
racters (to use De Vigny’s happy phrase), and in seeing nothing 
but a mechanical regularity in dramatic structure. We may 
(jiiote as significant of the present state of feeling in France the 
following passage : — • 

^ De demontjfer, apr^s tant d^autres, comment Shakspeare a 
‘ portC dans son cerveau, depuis les plus suaves eclosions de 
^ Tcglogue jusqu’aux plus resplendissa’ntes creations de I’cpopee, 
‘ et comment il a su appropricr i la scene Aiiglaise les modes 
^ les plus divers de la poesie dramatique ; a qui pourrait-il 
^ aujourdhui paraitre profitable de venir le tenter de nouveau?’ 

The admiration for Shakspeare, in* short, is now so gAieral, and 
panegyrics have become so common, tlmt M. Ducuing is forced 
to apologise for presuming to take the other side. What a change 
from the language of Voltaire! That French criticism upon 
Shakspeare is, even now, entirely satisfactory, few Englishmen 
will allow ; but it seems to us to be distinguished by one merit, 
which may in some sense be a set-oflF against its imperfect appre- 
ciation of the poet — we mean its appreciation of the dramatist 
While England writes glowing eulogies on the poetry^ and Ger- 
many utters oracles on the philosophy^ France at present apj)ears 

* Shakspeare et notre Repertoire in ‘La Revue Nouvelle/ Jan. 7. 
1846. 
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always to bear in mind the dramatic purpose of Shakspcare, and 
to remember that in works written for the stage what we ought 
first to inquire after is the theatrical art which they display. 
Sometimes, indeed, they seem to overlook the fact of Shakspeare 
being something more than a mer^ playwright ; as for instance, 
when they undertake to teach him how he might have produced 
greater ‘ effects.’ Thus Shakspeare makes Macduff slay Macbeth, 
and appear with his head upon a pole ; after which, Malcolm is 
proclaimed king. M. Deschamps has not only made Macbeth 
and Macduft' mortally wound each other (a most unwarrantable 
change), — but, to produce a coup de theatre^ he summons the 
witches^ who loith tor clans in their hands appear on the citadel^ 
and then Macbeth, slightly raising himself, points toj them and 
exclaims : — 

‘Malcolm tu vas rogner! e’est juste! mais regarde ! 

Oui ! voila*les trois soeurs qui m’ont perdu. — Prends garde 
A leurs conseils maiidits, et songe ^ moii adieu ! 

{II nieurt, — Eclat de rire des sorciercs») 

Malcolm : Amis, vivo TRcosse, ct ne croyons qu'en Dieu !’ 

This is doubtless an ‘ effect ; ’ but it is produced at the expense 
of poetic consistency. Shakspeare understood the treatment of 
his supernatural agency a great deal too well to bring witclies 
into any place less congenial to their nature, than the ‘ blasted 
‘ heath ’ or their own dark cave ! 

This example alone may show us how difficult it is for the 
poet to preserve the integrfll truth and consistency of his 
creations, and at the same time •to achieve theatjftcal effects. Wc 
English laugh at Dumas when he alters Hamlet, and at M. 
Deschamps when he Macbeth, thinking to make them 

more effective ; bftt We should remember that Cibber had done 
the same with Richard III. ; *and that our own Garrick — the 
friend of Johnson and Reynolds — the great Shakspeariaii in- 
terpreter*^ (as he was called), had practised still bolder experi- 
ments on the object of Jiis worship, and for precisely the same 
purpose.^ Our age repudiates such things; because we have 
learned to believe that we cannot .tamper with a work of art 
without injuring its effect. * Though the momentary theatrical 
effect may be heightened, the permanent dramatic effect is spoiled. 
As before stated, the great difficulty which the dramatist has to 
overcome, is to preserve the poetic truth of conception with the 
theatrical effect of execution. In almost all plays, except Shak- 
speare’s, we see tliat the difficulty is greater than the dramatist can 
master. Either he sacrifices poetic truth to theatrical effect, or 
he sacrifices theatrical eftect to a poetic consistency wliich only 
produces languor in the audience. Shakspeare’s ‘ art ’ consists 
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in the marvellous power with which he exhibits the most beau- 
tiful poetry in combination with the most effective modes of 
stage representation. To talk of his poetry as poetry, irrespec- 
tive of the conditions of the stage and the difficulties of those 
conditions, is as if wc were to talk of Kaphael’s wonderful grace, 
beauty, and mental power, iiirespective of hh facility in trans- 
ferring to canvass the images which bewitched his soul. When 
we think of the plays of such poets as Coleridge, Byron, Words- 
•worth, and Keats, ranking, with all their poetry, in the lowest 
grade of theatrical merit ; and compare with them some of the 
plays of Shakspeare, ranking as the very highest and most perfect 
of theatrical pieces, we shall perhaps acknowledge that the 
criticism, which loses sight of Jtheatrical art as a main element 
in dramatic art, must be but one-sided and imperfect. 


Aut. III. — Tllstoire Pfulosopluque du Bigne de Louis XV, 
Par le Comte de Tocqueville. Paris: 1847. 

^PiiE writer of this work is, as we understand, the father of 
^ tlie distinguished Deputy, and, for the present, Minister, 
whose literary reputation has been so widely spread in England 
by his pliilosophical examination of American democracy. It 
would be difficult to find two books that represent more credit- 
ably the respective opinions of the last and the present genera- 
tions. The Dhnocratie en Amcrique is remarkable for the wise 
candour and toleration with which its author confesses the 
defects of his favourite system and recognises the points in 
which they might be improved by borrowing from monarchical 
or arlstocratlcal examples. The HisttYire Philosophique du Regnt 
de Louis Quinze is equally free from most of tte vices to which 
French literature seems now peculiarly exposed. 

The historians of the modern French school have an incon- 
testable excellence in their skilful ’arrangement, and* power of 
rapid analysis. But their tendency to acquiesce in the most un- 
scrupulous policy, when successful, goes far to rcijder them 
very unsafe guides in the search for political truth. This ten- 
dency is, indeed, more or les» inevitable in citizens of a state, 
whose history, for the last two generations, has fatigued us with 
little else than the coarse and flaring colours of a revolu- 
tionary crisis. It was the same in anci 9 nt times; both after 
that marvellous century in which the quick Athenian genius ran 
through all the stages of national development ; and again, when 
the great Roman Revolution first seated the Imperial chiefs of 
the democracy on the Curule Chairs. TYxq glories such an 
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epoch as that which began in 1790, and through which France 
IS still labouring, are too undeniable to make it possible that 
the nation should ignore them — as has been attempted by the 
compilers of Catholic and Lcgitimatist text-books for French 
schools : while, on the other hand, the blood and tears are still 
too recent, for the -children of proscribed parents to accept the 
Reign of Terror, as it is accepted and reverenced by Barbes and 
Louis Blanc, or even as palfiated by Lamartine. To reconcile, 
or rather to escape from committing themselves to, either of 
these extremes, tliclr recent historians have mostly betaken 
themselves to a system that represents society as moving in 
an Invariable current, — which the frailties and passions of 
individuals can no more •affect, than a child can disarrange the 
order of the tides by throwing pebbles into the waves. With 
such writers the end, of course, is everything ; though they do 
not so much seek to justify, as totally to omit all consideration 
of, the means. ‘ Actions and events arc regarded, in the mean 
time, merely as necessary steps in a predestined sequence, in re- 
lation to which their moral character is a matter of no concern. 

M. Mignct is exclusively possessed with the idea of a great 
dynasty, giving laws from Versailles, to its Prefects at Madrid 
and Naples ; and is no more disturbed in his enjoyment of the ex- 
citing struggle which was decided by the testament of Charles II., 
than M. de Gremonville was disturbed when Lionne intoxicated 
him with the gratifying assurance, ^ que sa Majestc vous trouve 
^ le plus effronte des Ministres ! — et en cela il vous fait la plus 
* grande louange possible.^* M- Capefigue relates the elevation 
of the profligate Dubois to the Cardiiialate ; and contents him- 
self, for all commentary, with jumbling together a few phrases 
about the invincibl^ Ja w bf equality in .the Catholic Church. 

Bignon is cnthWlt to more than ordinary allowance in this 
respect, in consequence of the more than ordinary temptation to 
which he was exposed : ^je Tengage a ecrire Vhistoire de la diplo- 
^ matic Franqaise de 1792 dT815,’ was among the bequests in 
the Testament de NapoUon. The same vice infects French 
writers, in^ their severest philosophy, and on topics most removed 
from the exciting accespries of the hour. M. Comte turns 
neither to right nor left, as the iremorseless machinery of his 
system crushes every example of heroic individual exertion into 
its place in the world’s preconstituted march. M. Cousin f, 
with his eyes fixed on ^ the radiant and beneficent image of the 

* ‘ Nogociations relatives a la Succession d^Espagne sous Louis 
XIV.’ Par M. Mignet, vol. ii. p. 248. 

f ‘ Cours de Philosophic’ (1828), par M. Victor Cousin le9. x™®. 
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Dictator Caesar, has no sympathies for the brave tenderness of 
Cains Gracchus, nor for the melancholy and majestic self- 
devotion of the younger Brutus* 

We can seo no merit, we must confess, in this cold abnegation 
of all moral sensibility; and feel, on the contrary, that history 
not only loses most of its utility, but at onoe lowers its dignity 
and deserts its duty, when it thus renounces its high Censori^ 
functions ; and declines to give judgment on the merits of those 
► whose proceedings it Is contented with recording. It is, accord- 
ingly, as an exception to this rule, that M. de Tocquevillc’s 
work seems to us most entitled to praise. To a rare power of 
historical arrangement, and to a still rarer one of historical 
compression, he adds a discriminating honesty, worthy (and wc 
can cite no more honourable parallels) of Niebuhr and Hallam. 
To all appearance profoundly royalist in his convictions, he is 
never induced by his partizanship, to extenuate the infamies of 
the Regency and the pare aux cerfs. He is stillf more free from 
the corrupting indiflerenc^j with which M. Capefigue speaks of 
abominations — which have never been approached, except by tlie 
foulest and basest of the Roman Caesars, — if not in terms of 
actual approval, at least as the excusable concomitants of a high 
civilisation and a brilliant court. And if at times M. de Toeque- 
ville averts his eyes from this blind and enervated Royalty to the 
fiery baptism that awaited it, it is only to remind us that its 
crimes were severely (though not more severely than consistently) 
expiated, in the Temple and on the Place do la Guillotine. 

We have many works that detail the patient exertions by 
which separate departments of the great Bourbon Monarchy 
were elaborated to their culminating grandeur : But it is curious 
to observe how instinctively most Ftenc^^riters have shrunk 
from the unattractive turpitudes that pre^udd its decay. M. de 
Tocqucvillc, however, takes up *the history of France from the 
moment when the Grand Monarque is laid in St. Denys, full of 
years and honours ; and honestly as well as skilfully traces, till 
the very eve of their outbreak, the causes of dissolution which 
were already undermining the stately fabric he h^d erected. 
The cumbrous ceremonial of Versailles, and the sanctimonious 
exterior enforced by Madtme’de Maintenon, gave way at 
once to the wildest profligacy. The exaggerated tone of high- 
flown loyalty was succeeded by cynical ridicule and ostentatious 
heartlessness. Court and nation togethejr sank lower and lower 
in corruption ; till at last, on the tardy accession of a religious 
and conscientious Prince, he finds himself unable to rally round 
his polluted Throne a single sentiment of respect or confidence. 

Internally, the history of the long and inglorious reign of 
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L/ouis XV. Is a succession of tyrannical edicts and financial em- 
barrassments. Its external history, which we are here prin- 
cipally to consider, may be divided into three periods, — corre- 
sponding closely enough with similar periods in that of England. 
The first of these includes the compulsory peace which followed 
the War of the Spaftiish Succession (a. d. 1713 — 1742); and of 
this epoch the Regent Orleans and Sir Robert Walpole are the 
main representatives. The next period includes the War of the 
Austrian Succession (1742 — 1748); the chief agents in which * 
are Marshal Belleisle, and (perhaps we may add) Lord Carteret. 
The last commences with the Seven Years’ War (1756 — 1763) ; 
in which the Due de Clioiseul and William Pitt wielded against 
each other the full energies of tjieir respective nations. It is 
difficult to say during which of these periods Frnnce was most 
effectually discredited. But through them all there moves the 
living embodiment and representative of his day, — the worth- 
less, frivolous, a’lid brilliant Due de Richelieu. 

. The first period we have named* is characterised by the 
gradual modification of the Treaties of Utrecht. These trea- 
ties were, in the, second and third decades of the eighteenth 
century, what the Treaties of Vienna have been to our own 
generation till within the last year, — the recognised basis 
of European international law. Concluded by Bolingbroke’s 
Tory administration in the hour of extreme political need, 
they were yet wisely and honourably accepted by George I. 
and his Whig Cabinet. There has seldom l3een an instance in 
which a departure from that iWc of international good faith, 
to whicli the new government conformed, would have been so 
nearly justifiable. The treaties in question had been purchased 
for the House of Boi^on, ^by the violation of solemn alliances 
abroad ; and at horhe^^ cabals,, in whicli a k;not of conspirators 
played on the prejudices of an imbecile Queen and an ignorant 
faction, till their reckless partizanship was scarcely distinguish- 
able from treason, Xor had the tranquillity secured for Europe 
been such as to excuse the? iheans by which it had been attained. 
Between Spain and Austria, the nominal principals in the War 
of the Succession, ther^ existed only a precarious armistice. 
England and Holland still fancied^ themselves in danger from 
the formidable alliance of the French and Spanish Cabinets. 
The aggrandisement permitted to the House of Savby was a 
standing grievance to t|ie Power in whose Italian preponderance 
we were then most deeply interested. The clumsy stipulations 
for which wc had exchanged our hold on Dunkirk, were evaded 
by the extension of the neighbouring fortifications at Mardyck. 
But the Whig Government, wc repeat, acted wisely in accept- 
ing the situation as their predecessors had left it. Through 
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fifteen years they laboured zealously to modify and improve it ; 
and at length the policy, which, though it was once for a short 
time, opposed by Walpole, is inseparably and most justly asso- 
ciated with his name, realised its crowning triumph at the 
Treaty of Vienna in 1731. 

However France might be exhausted by* the War of the 
Succession, it is scarcely possible thg,t the continuance of peace 
would long have been compatible with the life of Louis XIV. 

•Even during the reign of Queen Anne, his evasion of the 
treaties for which his English partizans had sacrificed their 
honour and all the promise of their future career, had been so 
glaring, as to extort even from Harley’s government a decent 
and perfunctory protest. But ^t the Accession of the House 
of Hanover, causes of irritation were daily multiplied. Boling- 
broke and Ormond were welcomed at Versailles with splendid 
hospitality. The profession of high J acobitism became fashionable 
even with men like St. Simon, the habitual frondeurs of the 
Court. Lord Stair, the English ambassador of King George, 
was scarcely received at half-a-dozen houses in Paris; while 
the titular honours of King James were atfectcdly acknowledged 
at St. Germain. Active preparations were carried on in the 
French ports for a descent by the Pretender on the English coast. 
But we were saved from actual attack by the death of Louis 
XIV., and the Regency of the Duke of Orleans. That prince 
had long been disliked by all who adhered closely to his uncle’s 
military and diplomatic policy. Lord Stair, therefore, bent upon 
employing the interval of peace ^ih quietly reconstructing the 
great Protestant* Alliance, warmly encouraged him to assume 
the sole Regency, and offered him the whole moral support of 
England. ' ft • * 

From the marriage of .Philip^ the Event’s father, with 
Henrietta of England, in 1661, down to the FHes of the Palais 
Royal, in 1830, there attaches to tjie House of Orleans an 
unusual continuity of historical interest — and especially in its 
bearing on the contemporary policy of England. We are told 
that Louis XIV. was mainly guided in his choice of Versailles 
as the habitual residence of his Courts by the recollections which 
associated Paris with the stormy times of the Fronde, and the 
days when Anne-Marie de Montpensier, la grande Made’-- 
moiselle^ ordered the cannon of the Bastille to be fired on the 
royal troops. But this ostrich-like i^olicy only served to blind 
the Kings of France to the influences they left at work behind 
them. In the Palais Royal there arose, by the side of Ver- 
sailles and its Court, the gathering germs and mimic centre of 
a Bourgeoise Royalty, — the parhelion to the son of tlie elder 
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Bourbons; and with* it grew the House of Orleans, thriving ou 
all the errors of the monarchy, and strengthening in its weak- 
ness. In that House, at all seasons of difficulty, the population 
and society of Paris were familiarised with the focus of a 
chronic opposition j and through all their varieties of genius, 
the younger branch was sure to •parade its antipathy to the 
prevailing tastes, and most* unpopular characteristics of Ver- 
sailles. Louis XIV. never forgot the pretensions of his brother 
(Monsieur, as he was styled, in the fashion which expired with* 
Charles X) to infringe on certain customary etiquettes. When 
the cause of Philip V. was overcast in Spain, we find the future 
Regent intriguing with the English generals, and offering himself 
as the fittest representS.tive, ofra compromise. Extravagantly 
licentious, in opposition to the formal hypocrisies of Madame de 
Malntenon; extravagantly Jansenist, in opposition to the Mo- 
linism of her ^successor, Madame de Chateauroux ; Angloimme 
with a zealous Constitutionalism, before the meeting of the 
States-General ; mercilessly propagating the first slanders against 
Marie- Antoinette ; adored by the Manuels and Lafayettes of 
the Restoration*- — the House of Orleans was not more surely 
and steadily advanced towards power by its own ambition, 
than by the sleepless suspicions of the reigning branch. The 
whole testament of Louis XIV. was inspired by the conviction, 
that without openly annulling the last Spanish renunciations, 
and surrounding the cradle of Louis XV. with the elements of 
a European war, it was impossible to exclude the Duke of 
Orleans from the nominal Regpncy ; but that i^ was desirable to 
place the whole real power in the hands of the legitimated 
Princes, the Due du Majne and the Comte de Toulouse, who 
alone were cons^de1^^d to represent faithfully the maxims and 
principles of the M(Jnarchy. . 

The Orleans Regency maintained tp its close, and bequeathed 
to its immediate successors, a latitudinarlan and compromising 
policy, very different in spirit from the resolute dynastic ambi- 
tion of the preceding,, reign ; and for this it has been condemned 
without' measure by the ultra-royalists of its own day, and by 
the few French writers whe, in our own time, have permitted 
themselves to remember that France owes her most important 
and permanent acquisitions to the Bourbon family. Many of 
the Regent’s most trusted supporters complained of his de- 
fection from the traditional alliances with Spain and Sweden. 
The expert staff of French diplomatists, trained in the school 
of Lionne, Pomponne, and Torcy — men, to whom every court 
in Europe had been for half a century a post of observation, in 
standing hostility to the English and Imperial legations — had still 
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strength to thwart by their indiflPerence the new schemes which 
they Were commissioned to eicecute. The Marshals of France, 
who had won distinction in the wars of the Reunion and of the 
Succession, all, with the single exception of the Duke of Berwick, 
threw their weight into the same scale. Vjjlars even compiled 
a formal memorial, in which fie urged on the Regent a moderate 
approximation to Spain. M. de Tecqueville acquiesces in this 
advice so far as relates to the possible extension of Spanish 
influence in Italy; and he also laments that the Regent missed 
the opportunity of at once securing, by an alliance with Turkey, 
in the year 1719, a position in the rear of Austria; and that 
he should not have developed the policy^ which combined Riche- 
lieu with Gustavus Adolphus, Hby substituting a Russian for a 
Swedish alliance. There can be no doubt indeed of the justice 
of these complaints against the foreign policy of the regency. 
But we are not the less convinced that Philip and his minister 
Dubois showed singular skill in the attitude they assumed; and 
that all their short-comings are chargeable on the ferocious 
opposition which threatened the former, from the moment that 
he broke through the testament of Louis XIV. and assumed 
the sole Regency. 

From that moment there could be no peace between Philip of 
Orleans and the adherents of the old Court. The new regime 
ushered in a true revolution — at once social, political, and 
religious. It was inaugurated by an exposure of the financial 
ruin to which the expensive reign ^ Louis XIV. had brought the 
kingdom. It tlvjn at once attached all the Princes of his family 
whom he had most delighted to honour ; and their defence and 
reprisals were embittered by all the acrimony of feminine malice, 
in the person of the Duchesse du Maine. Eifeept for her, indeed, 
it is probable that her husband, an educated but retiring and unam- 
bitious man, would have quietly acquiesced in his deposition. 
But she was a daughter of the great Cond^ ; and ha\1ng once 
lowered herself by an alliance with a Jegitimated Prince, her 
whole subsequent life was a struggle to repair this humiliation. 
The history of faction — fertile in indignities — does not contain an 
instance of warfare so savage, so unprincipled, and unrelenting, 
as now broke forth against the Regent. The head-quarters of 
the conspiracy were fixed among the gardens and terraces of 
Sceaux ? and there, amid the wits and savants, whom Madame 
du Maine, reviving the usages of the Hotel 3e Rambouillet, had 
collected round her, were coined the libels which, inshrined in 
Duclos, in the terrible Philippiques of La Grange Chancel, and 
in Soulavie^s Memoirs of Richelieu, have placed the Duke of 
Orleans, as a monster of lust and cruelty, oil a parallel with 
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Nero and the Borgias. AVe have now reason to believe their 
most frightful details to have been utterly untrue, — to have been 
explained in some points by the Regent’s notorious spirit of 
bravado, and refuted in others by the equally notorious gentle- 
ness of his nature,^ But these attacks made themselves a voice 
through all the ramifications of French society — in the Jesuit 
colleges — in the diplomatic circles all over Europe — in La 
Vendee and Languedoc — already the classic soil of Royalist 
counter-revolution. 

While the Regent was thus incessantly harassed by an 
organisation wliich was always ready to exchange its lampoons 
Und epigrams for the poison-bowl and the secret dagger, and which 
corrupted his own representatives, and defied him at his own 
council-board, Lord Stair was perpetually at his side, to remind 
him of the inextinguishable hatred of the ultra- Royalists, and 
to urge, in Bijihop Atterbury’s words, ‘ that cracked titles must 
^ rest upon each other.’ The Triple Alliance of 1715, by which 
George L and the Regent gave a*^ mutual guarantee for the 
succession prescribed by the Treaty of Utrecht, was thus a matter 
of sheer necessity. It was the same with the Regent’s com- 
pulsory refusal to displease England by concluding a Russian 
and Turkish alliance. The mere instinct of self-preservation at 
home committed him, in short, irredeemably, as the antagonist 
of the Catholic cause in Europe ; and the Catholic cause (if wc 
may use that expression to describe the party which peculiarly 
embraced the views of Loui^ XIV.) was still too formidable to 
enable him to dispense with , the help so officiously proffered, 
even though it came from the habitual enemies of his race and 
country. At the head of the Catholic cause in Europe stood 
two of the most remarkable names in history — George Henry 
Goertz and Giulio Alberoni s " And to appreciate properly the 
Regent’s difficulties, we must glance for a moment at these, his 
two gresrt; antagonists. 

The great coalition,^ against which Charles XII. passed his 
life in struggling, had originated in a dispute between the Duke 
of Holsteln-Gottorp and the King of Denmark. The former 
had shared in the reverses*- which fell upon the Swedish cause 
after the battle of Pultowa ; and the hurricane which blew from 
all the northern courts during Charles XII. ’s Turkish exile, forced 
him to submit to Denmark, by the capitulations of Tonningen 
in 1714. His miniteter, Baron Goertz, then attached himself to 
the King of Sweden ; and the chivalrous heart of the king was 
sooh captivated by the fluency and boldness of his new adviser. 

. He was a thoroughly revolutionary Minister — of the school 
'V^)uch followed Richelieu in effacing every centre of local govern- 
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incut, and attacking every institution which in the least ham- 
pered the free and irresponsible action of the Monarchy. Tie 
struck, tlierefore, without flinching, at the Aristocracy ; and he 
forced the Lutheran Church to furnish her part in the national 
expenditure. The selfish dfelike which he thus Incurred added 
to the unpopularity naturally attaclvng to his foreign birth : But 
one of the elements in the hatred which he excited is too curious 
to be passed over. Goertz was not free from the mania of his 
contemporaries, for regarding the debasement of the currency as 
a panacea for financial distress. However, instead of resorting 
either to a paper issue, or to an adulteration of the gold and silver, 
lie attempted to give, by law, a high valdc to the copper currency; 
and he whimsically chose to distinguish these new coins by the 
names of classical divinities, — for instance, Jupiter, Saturn, 
and the like. This scholarly caprice was seized on as corrobo- 
rating the imputations of impiety to which his ‘attacks on the 
<Jhurch had exposed him ; “and forthwith a howl arose from the 
whole peasant population, against ‘the gods of Baron Goertz!’ 

On his accession to office he found the whole of Northern 
Eurojie, Kussia, Poland, Prussia, and Denmark, combined 
against Sweden. Upon the refusal of Charles XII. to agree to 
proposals known in diplomatic history as ‘ the Concerts of the 
^ Hague,’ for the neutrality of the German territory, George I. of 
England, as Elector of Hanover, also joined the league against 
him. This assistance was to be rewarded by the cession of 
Bremen and Vj^rden, of which ^a late campaign had put Den- 
mark in possession ; in return for which, it may be observed, that 
the latter Crown ultimately received the English guarantee for 
Sleswig, though only against the claims of the Duke of Holstein- 
Gottorp. Goertz was bent on breaking up the coalition, and on 
gratifying his master’s exasperation against George 1. By ceding 
to Eussia the provinces she had already conquered, Iip intended 
to purchase the help of his most formidable enemy ; and then, 
by rousing the Catholic courts, in their favourite scheme of 
isubverting the Protestant Succession in England, to divert the 
stream of Kussian conquest to the South and West. In the 
meantime, Kussia was ready for the change. Her German 
fillies had begun to dread the presence of her armies ; and the 
English government, true to the principle which makes it the 
interest of a maritime Power to prevent the total depression of 
any continental state, had refused to guarantee to the Czar those 
very Swedish conquests which Goertz now volunteered to cede. 
But, for the success of this scheme, it was necessary that Prance 
should separate from England, by the voluntary act, either of the 
Eegent, or of the party whose success would follow his over- 
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throw. We have seen how Peter the Great failed in accom- 
plishing the fo?:mer alternative. The hopes of the northern 
Allies were now turned to the younger branch of the Bourbons, 
at that time pining in a reluctant submission to the Articles of 
Utrecht ; which decreed their exclusion from Italy, and from the 
reversionary prospect of the ^French succession. 

While Goertz was thus occupied in the North, the young 
King of Spain and his wife, Elizabeth of Parma, had reposed 
their absolute confidence in Alberoni. He was perhaps the 
last statesman whom the discipline of the Roman Church has 
trained for a political career, and whose claims to the very 
highest rank are undeniable. JHis sweeping reforms arrayed 
against him the most inveterate prejudices of the native 
Spanish party ; and the marvellous celerity of his downfall has 
attached to him a most undeserved reputation for temerity and 
shallowness. It is not too much to say, that the scale of the 
comprehensive improvements which «he projected, and the prac- 
tical character of their details, can nowhere be paralleled, except 
in the year of CaBsar’s Dictatorship, or in the reorganisation of 
the French Republic by Napoleon, which M. Thiers so strikingly 
depicts in the opening chapters of the Histoire du Consul at But 
at Rome and at Paris the shock of an organic revolution had 
already cleared a free space for the exertions of statesmen ; while 
the slow decay, which for a century had crippled the Spanish go- 
vernment, had only additionally cumbered the ground with the 
fragments of condemned institutions. Alberoni was hampered at 
every turn by the parasites of the abuses he attacked. All the 
sacrosanct etiquette of that formal Court, the rigid machinery 
of the Councils, the endless multiplication of subordinate officials,, 
the privileges of exclusive access to the Royal person, were all of 
them available points of defence against such a reformer; and re- 
newed, oi^e after another, the promise of disheartening and ex- 
hausting him. But Alberoni had marked the vulnerable point of 
the Spanish government.* Without waiting to take each strong- 
hold in detail, or to corrupt their garrisons, he struck boldly at 
the heart of the official empire. The Throne was then, as it is 
nowy the only Spanish institution strong enough to maintain itself 
amid the whirl of parties and the shipwreck of reputations. 
Till that support failed Alberoni, he could safely launch his edicts 
from the b^chambec: of the Escurial, to the arsenals of Cadiz 
and Bi^rcelona, to the manufactories of Guadalaxara, to the rich 
and almost virgin treasuries of Mexico and Havannah. With an 
audaeity^ which would have been rashness but for its success, he 
.risked everything ;to maintain the Sovereign in individual and 
exclusive subjection to himself. He actually turned the Marquis. 
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cle Villena, one of the haughtiest grandees in Spain, out of the 
King’s apartment. He not only refused to receive M. dc Lou- 
villc, who was charged by the Regent with a private message to 
the King, but forbad his appearing in the streets of Madrid. 
He crushed even Father Da^benton, the Kiag’s Jesuit confessoi*, 
and absolutely prohibited his ever meddling with the negotia- 
tions pending between his master and the Roman court. But 
his position had, of course, the weakness, as well as the strength 
of favouritism. In all Spain there was no one, except perhaps 
Ripperda, the Dutch ambassador, to whom he trusted for co- 
operation ; aud he complained that, with all the weight of the 
empire on his shoulders, he was often reduced to do the work of 
a common clerk. ‘ Give me five years of peace,’ he is said to 
have exclaimed, ^ and I will make Philip V. the most formidable 
* King in Europe.’ But he dared not slight Elizabeth of 
Parma; her ambition forced him prematurely 4n to a war ; and 
at last, after defying the^ French and English courts, the gran- 
dees of Spain, and all the teirors of the Vatican, he fell before 
the vulgar craft of the Queen’s nurse, Laura Pescatori! 

Still the work that he actually accomplished was immense. 
It is no small praise for an Italian priest to have anticipated 
Chatham and Turgot in two of their most characteristic measures. 
As the former, when the Highlands were on the point of revolt, 
and the English armies were exhausted, ‘ looked for merit and 
‘ found it in the mountains of the North,’ so Alberoni had the 
noble courage to attach for thd first time the disaffected Cata- 
lonian Miguelets, by enrolling them in the royal forces : And 
sixty years before Turgot’s ministry, Alberoni gave the first 
impulse to the languid production ‘of Spain, by removing the 
.custom houses that checked the communication between the 
inland provinces. Abruptly as his reign was terminated, he 
had already created a navy, recruited the army, and provided 
for its regular payment. He had centralised all thel)ranches of 
.official administration, and organised, ’for the first time since the 
reign of Philip II., the vast provinces of Spaniel America. 
Reversing the fatal policy, which had enriched the Protestant 
North with the expelled Frencfi and Spanish artizans, he in- 
vited Dutch and English families to establish woollen and linen 
manulactures in Spain. But the King and Queen of Spain,, 
additionally displeased at the confirmatipn of the renunciations 
by the treaty of 1715, insisted on pressing their grievances 
against Austria to an armed decision, and Alberoni only saved 
himself by yielding. He answered the Triple Alliance, however, 
by a descent on Sardinia, at that time Austrian. He attempted, 
.and with some success, to ally himself with the House of Savoy. 
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But this double manoeuvre only expedited the conclusion of the 
Quadruple Alliance, by which Savoy was compelled to exchange 
Sicily for the barren island of Sardinia. The great Pow ers were 
determined, at any risk, to prevent a general war. The English 
government was ready to support Austria ; and the fleet which 
AJberoni had despatched to conquer Sicily, was destroyed off 
Palermo by Admiral Byng. But Albcroni still held the threads 
that were to move the extensive organisation projected between 
himself and Goertz. Faithful to his task of continuing the work 
of Louis XIV., he threw himself into the liussian and Turkish 
policy, which the Kegent had not dared to adopt. He paralysed 
the Austrian and liomam diplomatists by the ostentation of* a 
high Catholic design ; and actively co-operated with the existing 
cabals of the Duchesse du Maine and the French Royalists. 

‘ Before you take your leave,’ he wrote to the Prince of 
Cellamara, Jiis representative in Paris, * recollect to spring 
^ your mines.’ And the mines exploded in the most fantastic 
intrigue that even Finance has ever seen. The Fronde has been 
called the Comedy — Cellamara’s conspiracy is the burlesque, of 
civil war. The Duchesse du Maine, searching for precedents 
through a pile of folios, under the guidance of Boivin the an- 
tiquary, * qui ne connaissait tTautre cour que cellc de Serniramisy 
— Count Laval, in a coachman’s livery, driving her to midnight 
interviews with the Spanish Ambassador, — Malezieu composing 
addresses from the King of Spain to the Parliament of Paris, 
and at his wit’s end for terrot at having mislaid the copy, — 
Mademoiselle de Launay holding a levee of any' fortune-tellers 
and adventuresses who chose to profess themselves in possession 
of secret information,' — cfil form a picture which resembles 
nothing but one 6f Scribe’s involved and perplexing dramas. 
The musical conspiracies of Gustave or Lestocq are not more inex- 
haustible in the imbroglio, more varied in incident, more suc- 
cessful in ’scenic attitude. The punishment of the detected 
criminals was in keeping with the gay make-believe of the plot. 
It is a bright silken thread shot across the gloomy web of the 
Chronicles of the BastiUe. Waiting-maids, peers of France, 
gardes-du^corjis, were all hurried under the frowning portals of 
Charles V. But when once there, they flirted, and amused them- 
selves with jeux-de^societe ; Mademoiselle de Launay sang airs at 
the window from the ppera of Jphigenie, and the Due de Riche- 
lieu answered her from his neighbouring dungeon, as Orestef 
While Alberoni’s support thus crumbled away in France, and his 
hopes iit the North were ruined by the fall of Charles XII. in the 
trenches before Friederichshamm, the ministers of France and 
England continued inflexible in their measures for restoring peace. 
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Alberonl’s dismissal was sternly exacted ; and at that price the 
King of Spain was to have the terms originally offered him by the 
Quadruple Alliance. Albcroiv was accordingly sacrificed; with the 
same odious disregard of humanity and justice which the Spanish 
Court had shown to Madame d’Orsini, his* predecessor in the 
royal favour. The reversion of Tyscany and Parma, on the ap- 
proaching extinction of the Houses of Medici and Farnese, was 
assured to Don Carlos, the eldest son of Philip V. by Elizabeth 
of Parma : And on this the King of Spain at last consented to 
renounce his claims to those portions of the old Spanish empire 
of which Austria was then in possession. A few minor points 
were reserved, preparatory to the conclusion of a general peace, 
for the Congress of Cambray. 

Dubois died, three years afterwards ; vomiting blasphemies at 
his physicians, for their ignorance of the ceremonial which should 
have accompanied the administration of the last Sacraments to 
a Homan cardinal ! The Duke of Orleans soon followed him ; 
stricken with apoplexy in the very arms of the beautiful 
Duchesse dc Phalaris. But the negotiations for a final pacifica- 
tion, commenced at Cambray, were not concluded till what is 
known as the Second Treaty of Vienna, in 1731, They had been 
interrupted in 1725, under the influence of Alberoni’s vain and 
loquacious imitator, Ilipperda, by an intrigue, which is still one 
of the darkest and most singular in the annals of diplomacy. 
For a moment, Europe seemed on the brink of a general war. 
Catholic and frotestant powers were again opposed to each 
other, with a novel distribution of the parts. The League of 
Hanover (or, as it is sometimes termed, of Herrenhausen), com- 
biiKid England, France, and Prussia, with the addition after- 
wards of Sweden and Denmarl^ in opposition to Spain and 
Austria, It was surmised that the latter Powers contemplated 
a still closer union, which might ha,ve resulted in recopstructing 
the empire of Charles V. But compliance with the family 
affections cither of Elizabeth of Parlna, or of the Emperor 
Charles VI., was at that time an unfailing talisman &r charm- 
ing to repose the most alarming tempest. Don Carlos was 
confinned in the inheritance of the Italian duchies ; while Eng- 
land and the States-General guaranteed the Pragmatic Sanction, 
which gave the undivided succession of the whole Austrian 
dominions to Maria Theresa, the empenor’s eldest daughter. 
On these terms a general peace was at last signed ; and thus 
ended the long controversy of the Spanish Succession, which for 
seventy years — ever since the marriage of Louis XIV. with 
Maria Theresa of Spain in 1660 — had agitated Europe. 

In spite of M. de Tocqueville’s lamentation over the decline 
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of French influence at this period, he has furnished in his nar- 
rative of Alberoni’s fall, the best justification of the Regency : 

^ II eehoua^ parce qiCil riapprecia p^s la tendance de son ipoque^ 

* tonte dirigee vers le repost Distasteful as the Treaty of 
Utrecht was to both France and England, it was simply impos- 
sible for either nation to reqew the struggle to which it put an 
end. It was eminently impossible for France ; drawn to the very 
verge of bankruptcy by the extravagant reign of Louis XIV., - 
and additionally distressed by the famine which followed the War 
of the Succession, by the great Plague of Marseilles in 1720, 
the burning of Chalons and Rennes, and the gigantic swindling 
of Law and his Systems But ^ough France is represented as 
at this period habitually and criminally subservient to England, 
the English cabinet had, at the same time, to defend itself against 
similar imputations. 

The popular idea of Walpole, as a Foreign Minister (and we 
repeat, that we use his name in speaking of this epoch because, 
though for a time in opposition, he so zealously espoused 
thq policy of his predecessors on his return as to make it fairly 
his own), is, we believe, very nearly this : that he deliberately 
and on principle sacrificed our foreign relations to his party or 
personal interests. Many people may think that there was no 
great harm, if he did so. But it would be difficult to say which 
half of this opinion, combining, as it docs, the cant of the Crafts- 
man with the recent cant of the representatives of the Anti-Corn- 
Law League, is most preposterously false. It is undeniably true 
that, in the face of an opposition, in which the Tories, smarting 
under the dread of perpetual exclusion from office, were rein- 
forced by impracticable add disappointed Whigs, the Whig Go- 
vernment, led successively by ^tanhope and by Walpole, did pre- 
serve us for five-and-twenty years from a European wan But 
it is also^true that they succeeded in doing so, mainly by the 
proofs, every where presented, of their diplomatic ability ; by the 
profound policy of theii* combinations, and the readiness with 
which, when it was necessary to strike, they struck boldly and 
at once. For it is .well observed by Professor Heeren, that the 
great merit of the English Government at this time, consisted, 

, not, indeed, in evading war, but in employing every means 
which negotiation or demonstrations could supply for avoiding 
it.* War indeed is,rfor the most part, but the vulgar resource 
of inexperienced workmen : and real statesmanship is best 
shown by neither abdicating a diplomatic position, nor yet 
breaking through it by force ; but in making the voice of our 

I ( 

* Heeren's ‘ Historical Essays ^ (Engl, ed.), p. 280. 
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country heard whenever European interests are in ‘discussion, 
and by our just appreciation of new situations as they arise, — 
presenting her, in her unbroken power, either as a mediator or 
an example. And it behoves the modern despisers of diplomacy 
to recollect that this is a paist doubly suitable to a maritime and 
commercial nation; which cannot repair the inaction of one 
year by a successful campaign or the acquisition of a new pro- 
vince. In most cases indeed, we can make ourselves felt only 
diplomatically, if we are to be felt at all ; and must cither so 
interpose as to appear to give law to the Continent, or be isolated 
from it. Such was the policy of our great Elizabeth; who 
never fired a single gun for thirty years ; and yet it is from 
her reign that our continental influence is dated. Such, too, is 
the consummate policy which has guided us clear of the war 
which the most skilful observers pronounced inevitable in 1830; 
and such also was that of the English Government from 1715 to 
1740. ^ , 

Our understanding with the Kcgcnt, however, was then almost 
as unpopular in England, as it had been in France. If the 
Catholic party in the latter country saw in the Triple Alliance 
a desertion of the, policy of Louis XIV., to many of the 
English Whigs it appeared an affront to the memory of William 
and Marlborough. The men who had just driven into exile the 
authors of the Utrecht Treaty, looked coldly on an alliance 
which not only confirmed that compromise, but put it forward 
as the chief security for European peace. Any approximation 
of England td' France was, of course, disliked by the Austrian 
Legation ; and a letter of Count Gyllenborg’s is given in the 
Historical Register, which seems to* imply that the acquisition 
of Bremen and V erden, to which wc have already referred, was 
an additional ground of jealousy. It was represented as an 
attempt to balance the House of Austria by the creation of a 
second great Protestant power in tlie North of Germany: And 
the domestic enemies of the Hanoverian dynasty pounced at 
once on the bargain about those provinces, as a first instance in 
which England was sacrificed to tlie Electorate. We know that 
the elder Horace Walpole disapproved of the Triple ADiance ; 
and shortly afterwards his party in the Cabinet, resigned on th(^ 
cognate question of a subsidy against Sweden. 

But putting aside the whole question ,of our relations with 
Northern Europe, where we repeatedly mediated fair terms of 
pacification which will well repay a separate examination ; it can 
scarcely be denied that our diplomatic position through tlie first five 
and twenty years of the Hanoverian Dynasty, was rewarded by 
most solid advantages. First, and above all, the regular develop- 
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ment of English commerce was unimpeded and progressive during 
those long years of peace. In the next place, we succeeded in 
correcting some of the most fatal errors of the Utrecht Treaty ; 
— =and this in face of its authors, who were not ashamed to taunt 
Walpole with subservience to the Prince whom they had them- 
selves seated on the throne o^ Spain. The exchange of Sicily for 
Sardinia diminished the Italian influence of the House of Savoy, 
— an influence at that time invariably exercised against England. 
We separated, for a season, France from Spain. Wc destroyed 
the Spanish fleet, which Alberoni’s genius had created. We 
provided by direct stipulation against the increase of the French 
navy. And finally, as far as ihp faith of treaties could insure 
it, wc insured the transmission to an ally, of the undivided 
Austrian dominions. 

We are glad to find that M. dc Tocquevillc keeps clear of 
the common ctror of over-estimating the merits of Cardinal 
Fleury. Because his administration ^was something better than 
the intulerable misgovern ment which preceded and followed it, 
it has l)ecome the fashion to extol him as a really wise and con- 
scientious minister. But there are features in his personal career 
to us peculiarly revolting. He had all the patient subservience of 
a priest ; at the same time that he acquiesced in moral wickedness 
with a readiness which could not be surpassed by the mature cour- 
tiership of the Due de Richelieu. At an age when ambition is 
dying in the breasts of most men, after a life singularly free from 
its temptations, the one goveriiing principle of his conduct was, 
a vigilant concern not to break in on the capital of his authority. 
To Ileury’s anxiety to become at last the inevitable minister, 
France owed the two yearS for which she was delivered over to 
be pillaged and tormented by ^hc Due de Bourbon and Madame 
de Prie. To the same ignoble ambition we must trace the 
regular degrees by which J^ouis XV. was taught to lull his 
heart and conscience in progressive abasement, the incestuous 
horrors of the House of Mailly, the mean concessions by which 
the Minister purchased Walpole’s forbearance, the unprincipled 
facility with which, rather tjaan part with his darling power, 
he joined in the conspiracy to despoil Maria Theresa. There 
Js a painful difference between Fleury’s behaviour to his 
royal pupil, and the care with which Mazarin had educated 
Louis XIV. ‘ Never,’ justly exclaims M. de Tocqueville, 
^ never was that icy heart warmed with the ambition of creating 
* a great king.’ As Louis XV. rose to man’s estate, his 
reverend guardian was at the pains of forming the seraglio 
which was to consume the energies and promise of a reign. 
He selected for the first sultana a lady whose gentle nature 
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precluded any apprehension of her becoming a rival to his 
influence ; and when she was afterwards supplanted by her own 
sister, Fleury did not scruple to recognise the new favourite, 
and to steady his hold of power by watching the oscillations of 
his master’s caprices. Nor, we repeat, were the details of his 
administration at all vindicated by their result. The misery of 
the lower classes was constantly and frightfully on the increase. 
The Marquis d’Argenson, himself foreign minister at a later 
period of this reign, describes the advance of public distress, 
till it even invaded the magnificeht privacy of Louis XV. The 
Bishop of Chartres, on one occasion, answered some official 
inquiries about the state of his diocese, by an assertion that 
men and women were ^ eating grass Jike sheep,’ and startled 
the court by predicting a pestilence, which, unlike the famine, 
would extend its ravages to all classes. In reply to all this, 
Fleury and his partizans were content to point to the undeniable 
improvement of the revenue ; and to inveigh against individuals 
who exaggerated the general distress as an opportunity for a parade 
of charity. But, in spite of the sloth in which Louis XV. him- 
self was buried, the sway of a minister, who from pure selfishness 
ran so violently counter to the nobler parts of the French charac- 
ter, was Impatiently borne by the generation which had grown 
up under the Regency. It was impossible not to contrast the 
indolent monotony of Choisy, Madame de Mailly’s favourite 
retreat, with the traditions of that gorgeous chivalry which had 
grouped itself round the young and martial figure of Louis XIV. 
This discontent grew gradually stronger, till it broke out on the 
death of the Emperor Charles *VI. in 1740 ; and found an ad- 
mirable representative in the brilliant adventurer Belleislc — 
who played a part of such importani5e as to justify us in going 
a little back into his genealogy. 

There is not a more curious episode in French history than 
the career of Nicolas Fouquet, the superintendent of Finance, 
at the opening of Louis XIV’s reign. From an humble post in 
connexion with the local Parliaments of Brittany, he had risen 
to a power and opulence which placed him on a lev^l with the 
proudest of the nobility. His arrogant love of display kept 
pace with his real authority. *He had purchased from the 
family of De Retz the rocky island of Belleisle, off the coast of 
his native province ; and there were not wanting voices to warn 
Louis against the danger of allowing aq ambitious subject to 
retain a fortified port, the possession of which had been guarded 
by the Kings of France with peculiar jealousy. It was said 
with greater reason, that in another cause the superintendent 
had placed himself in competition with his master, — and even 
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dared to raise his presumptuous eyes to the hand of La ValliSre. 
At the instigation of Colbert, whose rigid honesty was scan- 
dalised by Fouquet’s large-handed and prodigal corruption, 
Louis determined to curb these soaring aspirations: But his 
measures resembled those of a conspirator against an established 
government, rather than those of a King correcting the excesses 
of a too powerful subject. Fouquet was suddenly arrested ; and 
after a trial, with which Madame de Sevign6 has made every 
body familiar, was imprisoned for life in the fortress of 
Pignerol. He died there in 16S0 ; leaving four children, one 
of whom, the only daughter, married the Due de Charost. The 
two elder sons died without issue ; a third fell in love with, and 
seduced, a daughter of the* House pf L^vis. The lady’s father first 
married the offending pair, and then turned them out of doors. Of 
that marriage there were born two sons, respectively known as the 
Comte and the Chevalier de Belleisle. Till the death of the old 
Marquis de L6/is, they were never noticed by their mother’s 
family ; but notwithstanding the poverty of their early life, the 
elder of the two boys kept his eye always fixed on the prospect 
of regaining something of the splendid position from which his 
grandfather, the superintendent, had fallen. In the Wars of 
the Spanish and Polish Successions, he distinguished himself, 
not only by his courage, but by his uniform desire to please, 
and his success in attaching those he was thrown amongst. 
He married a Mademoiselle de Bethune, the great niece of that 
Mademoiselle d’Arquicn, who had followed Marie de Nevers 
into Poland, and herself afterwards married King John Casimir 
Sobieski. By all these alliances, the Comte de iielleisle found 
himself, though in an inferior position at Court, supported by 
perhaps the most extensive and powerful .connexion that any 
European subject could boast of. Apart from his kindred of 
the old French families, he was a blood relation of the Electors of 
Cologne and Bavaria ; allied by marriage with some of the chief 
Polish nobility, and, through^ the Pretender’s Queen, with the 
English Stuarts. His chunces of rising higher were in a still 
greater degree owing to his own admirable discretion ; to the 
skill with which he had steered through the troubled society of 
the Eegency without making enemies or incurring dishonour, 
and to the loyalty with which the two brothers co-operated for 
the restoration of their House. 

He now saw in the ^eath of the Emperor Charles’VI. a field 
for the military spirit we have spoken of, — a spirit which was no 
doubt encouraged by statesmen who had graver projects in view 
for reriifihg the designs of Richelieu and Louis XIV. Ever since 
the death of his infant heir in 1716, Charles VI. had occupied. 
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himself in bribing or frightening the European powers into a 
guarantee of the Pragmatic Sanction, which, as we have already 
said, named Maria Theresa as sole heiress of the Austrian domi- 
nions. lie succeeded at last in every one of these applications. 
But the aged Eugene in vain reminded him that his only real 
guarantee would be found in ,30,000 bayonet^. Charles accord- 
ingly was no sooner dead than Frederic of Prussia, confident that 
the other powers would sooner or litter yield to the temptations 
which had prevailed with himself, put in his claims to the province 
of Silesia. The House of Bavaria was soon ready with a forged 
will in support of its claims to Austria Proper. In Italy and 
Spain too, the tide was rising on the position of Maria Theresa, 
with equal rapidity ; and Belleisle lost, no time in taking it at 
the flood. In an elaborate mcniorial which he presented to the 
French cabinet, he won the ear of Louis XV. by combining a 
scheme of daring aggression with a complete and lucid exposition 
of the details which were to effect it. A commanding interven- 
tion of France at the app^joaching Electoral Diet, the elevation 
of the Bavarian family to the Throne of the Ca3sars, the aggran- 
disement of Prussia in the Xorth, the cession of Moravia to 
Saxony, and the political annihilation of Germany consequent 
on her being thus broken into four kingdoms of the second class, 
— such were the daring projects and brilliant results promised 
by Belleisle ! Brilliant beyond precedent for the elevation of 
France into the permanent centre of the continent, — even should 
his plan have been curtailed of its expected complement for 
extending her geographical limits by the advance of her frontier 
to the Bhine, find the annexatlbn of the Spiritual Electorates. 
To support his scheme, he asked only for 150,000 men ; 100,000 
of whom were to co-operate with ♦Bavaria, on the Danube, 
while 50,000 were to form an anny of observation at home. 
The disposition of Northern Grermany was to be left to the 
King of Prussia. 

If this plan had ever a chance of success, it depended ftn its being 
heartily and warmly prosecuted ; but JFleury had still 'influence 
enough to cripple, though he lacked courage to opposcj^it. While 
Belleisle was glittering at Munich and Franefort, out-dazzling 
sovereign princes with his sumptuous retinues, and fascinating 
Frederic at Berlin by the hardihood and rapidity of his strategic 
plans, Fleury contrived that the array of the Danube should bo 
reduced to 40,000 men, and that France should preserve appear- 
ances by refusing to declare war upon Austria in her own name, 
and by affecting to act merely as the ally of Bavaria. The various 
pretenders to the inheritance of Maria Theresa were, iicverthe- 
less, soon formed into one compact body ; and, by the spring of 
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1741, the House of Austria found itself opposed to the here- 
ditary alliance of the French and Spanish Bourbons, backed by 
the subordinate courts of Sardinia, Bavaria, Saxony, and 
Prussia. 

The long peace had already been broken, in 1739, by the 
war between Spain, and England. ^ The Jacobites, obedienf to 
the same instinct which taught Stanhope and Walpole that the 
tranquillity of Europe was %ieces8ary to secure our throne to 
the House of Hanover, had concentrated all the malignity of 
their opposition on the task of driving us into a war. A hete- 
rogeneous party had, accordingly, been formed in Parliament ; 
strengthened alike by deserters whom Walpole’s twenty years 
of patronage had alienated, and by younger and more ardent 
politicians, who revolted from th6 sordid accompaniments of his 
government. They had gathered round a large nucleus of the 
agricultural and ecclesiastical faction, which had triumphed for 
a moment with Sachevercl ; and these latter brought to the 
alliance a valuable contingent of thp narrowest provincialism 
and the vulgarest nationality. Bolingbroke, excluded from the 
House of Lords, but wielding, out of doors, an influence in 
kind perhaps unexampled in our history, was the moving 
spring of the combination. Skilfully keeping mooted questions 
in abeyance, oflfering in his own genius and in Sir William 
Wyndham’s parliamentary abilities, a full compensation for the 
incumbrance of the stupid and irritable party with which he 
was still connecsted, he steered them safely through the embar- 
rassments necessarily produced by their discordant materials. 
Their only chance of national support lay in reusing the na- 
tional antipathies in their favour : And at length, when Eliza- 
beth of Parma, (provoked, *as it is said, by Walpole’s refusal to 
interfere on the extinction of the House of Medici,) redoubled the 
severity with which the Spanish coast-guard treated the contra- 
band trade carried on with America in English vessels, the 
people, deceived and indignant, clamoured loudly for war. 
Walpole yielded, against his judgment ; and gained nothing by 
the tardy concession. The Opposition was determined not to 
trust him with the conduct of a war he had disapproved ; nor, as 
it would seem, to leave a single chance of averting a general 
European conflagration. We find it actually charged against 
him as a . high offence, that he still looked to the possibility of 
stopping the Spanish war, by Cardinal Fleury’s mediation ! But 
that resource was now withdrawn; and in 1741 (a year before 
Walpole’s fall) England was engaged in a war with Spain on 
her own account ; and was allied to the House of Austria, in 
opposition to Bavaria and France. 
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The campaign of 1741, like all in which France takes the 
leading part, opened brilliantly. The army of observation, under 
Marshal Mailicbois, menaced the King of England’s Electoral 
dominions ; and speedily frightened the Government of Hanover 
into concluding a neutrality, for itself. In the south, tlic grand 
army, under the nominal command of the King of Bavaria, 
rapidly passing through Austria, toefk Passau and Linz ; forced 
Maria Theresa to retire with her court to Presburg, and, turn- 
ing northwards into Bohemia, invested Prague. At Linz 
Charles Albert of Bavaria was proclaimed Archduke of Austria ; 
on the 23d of November he was crowned King of Bohemia ; and, 
in the following February, Emperor of Germany. But on the 
very day of the latter solemnity,* Munich, his hereditary capital, 
was stormed and sacked by Mentzel, the famous partizan chief, at 
the head of a half-civilised horde from Hungary and the Tyrol ; 
and all Bavaria then lay open to their ravages. .In the mean- 
time the French army was shut up in Prague, and kept in check 
by the Austrian forces, Mailicbois, as the year 1742 advanced, 
descending from Hanover into Southern Germany, to relieve 
Belleislo, Avho Iiad joined the invading army, was cramped by 
Fleury’s positive injunctions not to risk a battle ; and, at the 
close of the campaign, disgraced for having obeyed them. 
Finally, in the depth of winter, 1742-3, Bclleisle left Prague, 
and accomplished a retreat which, we believe, holds a high place 
in military history ; but it was accompanied by horrors which 
j\I. do Tocqucvillo compares to thf^c of NajKdeon’s return from 
Mos(;ow. On hts arrival in FrAiiconia, in the spring of 1743, 
the remnant of his army was broken up. Neither his former 
])opuL‘irity, nor the skill with which ho had extricated lilinsclf 
from his disastrous position, jn*otected him from the fate of 
Mailicbois. He was ordered to Icfive Versailles, and to assume 
the government of Metz. The Hanoverian and English troops, 
released from the army of observatioh, had also niarclie*d south, 
and, In May of the same year, defeated a, third French army at 
Dettingcn. TJic reverses of tlic French arms were followed by 
the defection of their allies : And the first cxamjde was set by 
Prussia and Sardinia. 

There is a singular analogy between the history of these two 
states. It originates in their position ; and has been continued 
in the points whicli most nearly redeem the errors of their rulers. 
Pi *ussia and the Sardinian States, alike without natural or dc- 
fimsiblc frontiers, have been almost necessarily forced, by the 
instinct of self-preservation, into a policy of craft and violence. 
Alike pressed upon by France and Austria, they have scarcely 
over taken a step ]^erniancntly backwards. EveV since Albert of 
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Brandejiburgh declared his independence, the history of Prussia 
is a record of provinces forcibly torn from Poland, from Austria, 
and Sweden. The history of the House of Savoy again, has 
found its exponent in the Piedmontese proverb, that Lombardy 
is like an artichoke, and must be eaten leaf by leaf. But, liow- 
ever this selfish policy may have been embraced, it is due to 
these states to recollect hfew with each of them it has been 
subordinated to an honourable sense of German and of Italian 
nationality. Always ready to purchase frcsli provinces by sup- 
porting intruders, neither Prussia nor Sardinia have ever failed 
to arrest tlieir progress, as soon as there seemed a danger of 
foreign influence ovcrlg-ying the institutions and crushing the 
spirit of their common country. And this analogy has been 
again very curiously illustrated in the course of the last twelve- 
month, when almost the same day brought intelligence of the 
bold grasp which, amid the crash of thrones and the abortion 
of constitutions, Prussia and Sardinia respectively made, at the 
chieftainship of the German and the Itiilian races. Alas for 
Prussia, should the resemblance in working out this last experi- 
ment also coincide ! 

In Italy the Spanish Bourbons had reluctantly acknowledged 
the Austrian supremacy ; and it was still doubtful, whether the 
expulsion of the barbarians would convert Lombardy into a 
French Prefecture under Don Philip, or merge it into the 
Sardinian States and jdacc Charles Emmanuel at its head as 
King of lJ])pcr Italy. Maris* Theresa was plainly interested in 
allowing full scope for the development of th<i.se divergent iii' 
terests ; and it has been surmised that, in ho]K's of frigiitening 
the King of Sardinia i*ito a peace, Admiral Haddock, who 
commanded the Mediterranean fleet, was ordered not to oppose 
the landing of the Spanish troops in the Bay of Spezzia. The 
result turned out as had been expected. The liouse of Savoy 
being alfcady inclosed by Bourbon Princes, in France, in .Nai)l(‘s, 
and in Parma, its eastern frontier was now to be menaced by a 
fourth establishment in Lombardy. Charles Emmanuel lis- 
tened to make peace at Turin; and in September, 174.‘5, con- 
cluded the Treaty of Worlds, by which lie engaged to assist in 
defending Lombardy, in return for several additions to his 
northern and eastern frontier. 

In the meantime Frederic had also broken off from his allies. 
Dazzled as he was by Bcllelsle's genius, he had never agreed to 
the scheme of erecting Louis XV- into the Lord Paramount of 
Germany. Silesia once secured, he co-operated lazily with the 
French armies in Bohemia; and at last, under Lord Hyndfort’s 
mediation, concluded the Peace of Breslau — an aiTangernent by 
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which England afterwards guaranteed his peaceful possession 
of Silesia. 

His allies thus falling off, and France stunned by her reverses, 
Charles Albert of Bavaria was prepared to acquiesce in the ruin 
of his brilliant expectations. , In 1744, conforences were opened 
at Hiinau, when he offered to renounce all his claims to the 
Austrian inheritance, in return for being acknowledged as 
emperor, and allowed a monthly subsidy from England. The 
English ministry, and especially Lord Carteret, were severely 
blamed for letting slip this opportunity of terminating the war : 
But Maria Theresa was inflexible. Her own spirit, and that of 
her Hungarian and Bohemian mountaineers, had communicated 
itself to her councils ; and now* when the formidable coalition 
which had driven her from town to town was breaking up, she 
would not hear of peace, unless Bavaria united its forces to the 
Austrians, and joined her in a vigorous effort* to wrest back 
Alsace and Ijorraine fro)p France. She reckoned on the 
failing courage and visible hesitation that now ruled the French 
Court. But France was on the eve of a crisis, tantamount to 
a change of ministry, which revived the half-extinguislied 
embers of the quarrel. 

Floury, distrusted, like Walpole, by the promoters of a 
war in which he had reluctantly engaged, had sunk beneath the 
mortifleations and anxiety consequent on Belleisle’s retreat 
from Prague. He died in January, 1743; and with his lafet 
breath, forgetting how effectually he had crushed every generoUvS 
impulse in his ]1upirs mind, he hnplorcd Louis XV. to have no 
more first ministers, but in future to govern for himself. Louis 
followed half his advice ; and the swiiy of a first minister only 
gave ])lace to that of a mistress. For the next thirty years, 
Madame de Chatcauroux, Madame de Pompadour, and Madame 
du Barri, were the real prime ministers of France. Not only 
did these ladies en joy the intimate confidence of the monarch, not 
only were their whims ostentatiously gratified, and tluar patronage 
assiduously sought, but they were formally recognised as con- 
stitutional authorities — if the word is not a misnomer, when 
applied to any functionaries in an oriental despotism. To them 
the secretaries of state addressed regular reports, and under their 
inspection conducted public business. At first, indeed, the 
change was rather for the better ; the few ^nonths during wliicli 
Louis XV. showed some regard for })ublic duty were due to 
Madame de Chatcauroux. But there is a tragic solemnity in 
her dazzling rise and appalling end, which transports us from the 
gaudy antechambers of Versailles, to the broad shadows and 
lurid atmosphere of an old Greek legend. 
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Her* story is given at length in the commonest French His- 
tories ; still it is difficult for any one not familiarised with tho 
brutal callousness of the cotemporary memoirs, to credit or con- 
ceive it in the fulness of its splendid infamy. Henry, Marquis 
de Nesle, the head of an ancient^ House whose honours dated 
from the Crusades, was the father of five daughters , — all of 
them the mistresses of Loui^ XV. ! Louise, the eldest, in whom 
observers loved afterwards to trace something of the gentle- 
heartedness and humility which liad often redeemed the parallel 
frailties of La Vallierc, was married at the age of sixteen to her 
cousin, M. de Mallly, and placed as a lady in waiting at the 
court of Queen Mariji Lcclczinska. Selected by Cardinal 
Fleury to be the King’s mispress, she bore her scandalous 
honours so meekly, as to retain her position for several years, 
without exciting envy or dislike. But she seems to have been 
an exception to the genius of her kindred. One of her sisters, 
— the future Madame de Vintimillcj^ had formed in her convent 
of Port Koyal, the daring vision of governing France as Madame 
dc Maiiitenon Imd governed it beffirc licr. The French annals 
afforded inexhaustible precedents for ambition of this kind ; and 
after Fleury, as we said above, had stooped to arbitrate in these 
quarrels, which revolt us in the mere allusion, wo find Agnes 
Sorcl presented as the chosen model of Madame dc Chateauroux, 
the third daughter of this family. Tliere is a terrible, Seniiraniis- 
like grandeur in what we read of her ; treading public opinion 
under her audacious feet, negotiating on equal terms with the 
King, sweeping aside in her stUtely march all the weaker, and 
at least less insolently guilty, appendages of the court. Incre- 
dible as it appears, it is •certain that she demanded the public 
disgrace of her sister, Madame dc Mailly, and her own recog- 
nised installation as Mailresse en titre. But it was her boast 
that she had not yielded to Louis, only to the King of France. 
She Ava^ bent on accompanying, like Madame de Montesi)an, 
her royal lover to the ^scenes of his victories ; and on rousing 
into son\e show of energy the life Avhich he had dragged on till 
the age of thirty-four, in aimless, tedious apathy. 

The dissolving coalition soon felt her influence. A league 
with Spain had already been concluded at Fontainebleau in 
1743, which was, in fact, an approach to the family compact of 
1761. Providing ostensibly for the mutual guarantee of the 
Bourbon Houses, it in fact enrolled their younger branches as 
subordinate members of a great French Empire. The king now 
announced his intention of taking the field in person; and 
Fleury^s financial successors were severely tasked to provide for 
the due splendour of the campaign. The Pretender was brought 
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from Home; and, to the disgust of the Protestant states of Ger- 
iiuiny, preparations were set on foot for tlie Scotch expedition 
of 1745. Again the eyes of tlic French ministers wore turned 
to Frederic of Prussia, — faithless as they knew him, and pid)- 
licly discredited by his last desertion of their, cause. It was re- 
marked, that the Treaty of llrcslau, by which he held Silesia, 
was the only recent convention not ratified by the late Treaty 
of Worms, between Maria Theresa and Charles Einmaimel of 
Savoy. On this occasion the French ministers made their 
well-known choice of Voltaire for ambassador to Berlin. As 
a professional diplomatist, his failure was of course inevit- 
able ; but it is not clear that the choice wa.s absolutely unwise 
or fruitless. V oltaire’s enmity was never to be despised ; and 
his appointment was an easy salve for the affront he had just 
received in being rejected at the Academy, through the in- 
fluence of Maurepas. On the other hand, if any conceivable 
bribe could have induced Frederic to forget his sole and para- 
mount idea of self-aggrandisement, it Av^ould have been his 
public recognition as the royal ])atron of French literature and 
infidelity. V oltairc, however, returned from Berlin in six weeks ; 
and could only report at Versailles that Frederic made a declara- 
tion of war by France against England, a necessary condition of 
liis alliance. But early in the next year, through another and a 
more secret agent, the King of Prussia offered, by a descent on 
Bohemia, to divert the xVustrians from the defence of the Low 
Countries. Chavigny was at on^ic despatched to the Diet on a 
mission similar* to that of Belleisle in 1741, to represent the 
French cause as a guarantee of German liberty ; and early in 
1744, by a treaty known as the Uiuoii of Frjincfort, Prussia 
and Bavaria were again united with France against Austria. 

The personal presence of a King of France never failed to 
swell the royal army with the strength of the provincial gentry, 
in addition to the courtly and official aristocracy. '•Escorting 
Madame do Chatcauroux, Louis XV., set out at the head of a 
train as brilliant as that which had followed the great Conde in 
forcing the Rhine under the eyes of Louis XIV., or*that more 
devoted noblesse which numbered ilo less than eight future Mar- 
shals of France, in supporting Villars at the desperate struggle 
of Malplaquct. The fortresses on the Belgian frontier, Avhich 
the Barrier Treaties authorised the Dutch to garrison, yielded 
to the advancing troops; when the news that Prince Charles 
of Lorraine had invaded Alsace, checked the King’s progress, 
and concentrated all the forces then in France on the town 
of Metz. That well known illness of Louis XV. followed; 
and called out the last hearty enthusiasm France ever showed 
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for her old Bourbon Kings. The thrill of panic and sympathy 
which crowded the French churches and the very streets of 
Paris, with a throng as anxious for reports from Metz as their 
descendants were for the tremendous tidings of Jemappes or 
Waterloo, must have seemed to the next generation a singular 
instance of epidemic madness; anil even to us, authentic and 
full as are the details that' make up the picture, it has the 
look of some strange scene, erroneously transported into real 
history from a romance. While the King’s danger lasted, 
Madame dc Chateauroux fulfilled the severest duties, as she had 
most publicly usurped the privileges, of a Queen of France. But 
the imminence of a new reign combined all the waiters upon 
Providence with the graver circle, which, in sorrow and indigna- 
tion at the abasement of royalty, had adhered to Maria Leck- 
zinska and the Dauphin. The latter (hither to Louis XVI.) 
had been studiously kept at a distance from the revelling and 
triumphant profligacies of the King’s march. But lie was now 
joined at Metz by the Due de Chartres, grandson of the Regent, 
and son to the Jansenist Duke of Orleans. The same feeling of 
superstitious Catholicism which, while Englisli emissaries were at 
this very time tampering with the Protestants of the South, 
prevented the restoration of the Edict of Nantes, would have 
been outraged, if Louis XV. ’s death-bed had not been hallowed 
by public sacraments. But the expulsion of Madame de Cha- 
tcauroux was a necessary condition of their administration. The 
Due de Chartres and RicheliOjU drew their swords in the very 
bed-chamber ; meanwhile, the horror which Louis XV. always 
showed at the approach of death, weakened the party of the 
favourite. She was ordcr<5d to leave the court ; and d’ Argenson, 
the Foreign Minister, prepared his own future disgrace by the 
unmanly harshness with which he delivered the royal orders. 
The King recovered ; and Madame dc Chateauroux was recalled. 
Her eneixies were, in their turn, dismissed ; d’ Argenson was 
exiled, and laid down his^ office; she was herself named to a high 
position in the Dauphin’s household. But the revulsion of her 
feelings had been too strong. She was taken ill, with a sudden- 
ness that roused suspicions of poison ; and in twenty-four hours 
she had died, imploring the pardon of Maria Leekzinska! By 
her side, at the death-bed, re-appeared Louise de Mailly, — that 
true and loving sister, whose tendeimess her own guilt could 
never harden, nor her rival’s insults alienate. 

With Madame de Chateauroux passed away the animating 
principle of the revived coalition. The year after her death the 
energy she had communicated to Louis XV. still carried him on 
to Fontenoy. But after that, the ends proposed by war seemed 
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further off than ever; and were brought no nearer even t>y 
Rocoux and Lawfcldt. Rarly in 1745 the Emperor Charles 
VIT. closed his wretched career. The first act of his successor, 
the Elector Maximilian, was to make peace with Austria, and 
to acquiesce in the elevation of Marla Theresa’s husband, the 
fj rand Duke of Tuscany, to ’the imperial throne. An attempt 
at an Italian confederation, of wiliich the King of Sardinia 
would have been the most prominent member, and which w^ould 
have largely recompensed France for her losses in the war, was 
broken off in the same year, by the obstinate folly of the Spanish 
court. But ill 1746 Philip V. died; and at once Elizabeth of Parma 
lost all her influence. The new king, Ferdinand VI., immediately 
rccixllcd the Spanish troops; not choosing that they should be 
sacrificed in Italy to provide an appanage for his half-brothers. 
Frederic again failed the French cause, and, in setting Austria 
free to act after the Peace of Dresden, verified the saying, that 
he hurt his allies as much by making peace, as he hurt Iiis ene- 
mies by making war. In India the quarrels of Diq)leix and 
Labourdonnayc favoured the English establishments, and con- 
signed the latter great soldier and administrator to the Bastille. 
At sea., Anson’s victories were destroying the French navy. 
Still France toiled on; and, deserted and exhausted as she 
was, in 1 747 she declared formal war with Holland. But the 
Maritime Powers and the House of Austria had yet another 
card to play, and by produ(*,ing it decided this protracted game. 

The position of Kussia with regard to the older monarchies of 
Europe is onc'*of the most cmrlous features in the diplomatic 
history of the last century. Long before the reign of Peter 
the Great, in the days of the Livopian and Polish wars, her 
colossal power had been ]wo polled with convulsive movements 
towards the South and W est. * Since his death, in each of the 
three European wars that followed the Peace of Utrecht — in 
the war of the Polish Succession, in that of the Austrian Succes- 
sion, and in the Seven Years’ War — Russia attempted to take 
part ill the contest ; she was, however, invariably and systema- 
tically excluded from a share in the final treaties Vhich re- 
united the recognised members of the international co/nmon- 
Avcalth. Her assistance, indeed, was eagerly desired b}’^ all 
parties : but our ancestors regarded it with much the same jea- 
lousy and discredit which they would have attached to a league 
Avith the Turk against Christian power's, or with Avhich an 
English government would have sought help from Abdel -Kadcr 
against France. It was not till the wars of the Bavai'iari Suc- 
cession, in 1779, that Frederic the Great, sinning grievously 
against German interests, introduced Russian diplomatists as 
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j^iiarantcea of the Peace of Tcschen — treaties, renewing those 
of Westphalia, with the guarantee of which, Kiissia has in 
consequence considered herself charged. In the present in- 
stance, ever since the death of Charles VI., the French and 
English ambassadors at Petersburgh had been struggling against 
each other’s influence. At last, tlfroiigh the hel}) of the Grand 
Chancellor Bestufeheff’, the %lattcr prevailed ; and agreeably to 
the (Subsidy Treaties of 1747, 67,000 Russians were ready to act 
against France upon the Rhino. It would have been impossible 
for the latter ];ower to resist the accession of strengtli which this 
contingent would have given to Maria Theresa. But the pre- 
sence of these dangerous allies quickened, perhaps on both sides, 
the negotiations of Aix la Chapdlc : and this tedious war finally 
closed ill 1748 — without the accomplishment of any one of the 
objects for which it had been begun ! 

England, inejeed, lost little in this contest ; except by the 
waste of troops and money, and from the discredit of having 
originally engaged in the Spanish ‘War in obedience to an 
ignorant and interested clamour. Against our support of Maria 
Theresa nothing can be said. When no single continental 
court was found honest enough to. refuse a share in the plunder 
of the House of Austria, England alone acted honourably up to 
her engagements. But the party which precipitated the original 
war with Si)ain is not therefore absolved from legitimate blame. 
It is impossible to doubt that our subsisting broil with that 
country was an Important clcn|ent in the decision by which tlie 
court of France was allowed to head the coiuhtioii of 1741. 
Mdicn the one object of expelling Walpole was attained, the 
very pretence of any public interest had been so com})letely 
thrown aside, that the treaties of Aix-la-Chapellc never once 
made mention of the Right of Search, nor contained any pro- 
vision for regulating the contraband trade — though these alone 
had been *the assigned causes of the war. It was not till Sir 
Benjamin Keene’s Convention of 1750 that the chance of future 
embarrassments was obviated, by the abrogation of their fruitful 
— and, we* may well add, shameless — parent, the Assiento Con- 
tract (ff 1713. 

France was, if possible, still more entirely without excuse for 
her share in the struggle; and she never recovered the wounds 
she received in it. By the party which supported Belleisle in 
clamouring for war, the attack on Maria Theresa had been pro- 
claimed the natural consummation of the policy of Henry IV. and 
Richelieu. But there was never a more signal instance of the 
short-lighted haste which is incapable of distinguishing between 
the letter of a principle and its spirit and application. When the 
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House of jfustria was threatening to crush the dcvelopnient of 
every weaker state in Cliristcndoiu, and was supported by the 
whole force of spiritual despotism, Henry 1\ .’s resistance to its 
usurpations was the cause, not of France onl}", but of Europe. 
Farther on, if we acce[)t the advance of the Fj-ench frontier and 
tlie extension of dynastic alfiances, as reasonable objects for a 
wise ruler to pursue, the vaulting ambition of Louis XIV. tended 
to aims which were strictly practical, and it was ratified by the 
enthusiastic applause of the whole nation. But, after the peace of 
Utrecht, the House of Austria had become for ever incapable of 
giving serious offence ; her richest provinces had been annexed 
to France, and the tics which bound up with them the inviolate 
unity of the Holy lioinan Empire had been rudely broken. The 
Austrian finances were exhausted; the remnant of Eugene’s 
heroic life was passed in struggles with Charles JI.’s ambitious 
flatterers, and the solemn triHcrs of the Aulig Council ; the 
various Leagues and Alliances of the Khine had abased the Jicad 
of the Empire to be the j)rosident of a rebellious and disorganised 
confederacy; and with the Emi)lrc,the national spirit of' Germany, 
so formidable to F ranee and so inucli dreadecl by her, had lost 
all its terrors. AVithout some extraordinary impulse to force 
them back upon themselves and startle them into independent 
action, it seemed as if the nations between the Jihine and the 
Vistula would scareely require even a passing notice from the 
vigilant diplomacy of France. Frederic William of Prussia 
(though in many respects a mqyt undoubted and honourable 
exception to hk brother Kings, ^ was absorbed in his ])assion for 
playing at soldiers. Saxony was involved in the endless squabbles 
of the Polish Diet. Hanover, after *pl under Ing Mccklenburgh, 
under pretence of pacifying it, was quarrelling with Prussia 
over the booty. • 

But to French statesmen the House of Austria continued to 
be the same bugbear — as if Tilly*and Wallenstein s4ill headed 
her armies ; as if the Imperial race still ^rew strength from Alsace 
and Fj-anche Comte : as if its younger branches still ruled in 
»S])ain, and the Sicilies, and Milan, and Peru. To A\^eaken this 
vanishing })haiitom. Finance plunged madly into the war, the 
diplomatic character of which we have briefly traced. She was 
rewarded by the creation of a new Kingdom^ which was destined 
to take the lead in Germany; and which may even yet be 
found the fittest element to regenerate the fiillcn Empire. 
Frederic owed Silesia and Glatz to the co-operation of France, 
and to her inability to cope with his great capacity. The 
appearance of another first-class power in the European lists ; 
the strength which carried Prussia through her subsequent 
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struggle with Austria ; the Intense enthusiasm ^of German 
nationality which hailed the triumphs of Minden and Rosbach : 
the self-relying vigour whicli this nationality has since commu- 
nicated to German society and German literature; the move- 
ment of the whole Gcrnian race in the War of Independence ; 
the growth of that doctrinaire school of modern Germany, whoso 
most rooted prejudice is an. antipathy to the very name of 
France — all these eflFects have followed (and we believe may 
be deduced 1^ no indirect affiliation) from that unjust war of 
the Austrian Succession. 

Internally the consequences to France wore as deplorable, 
and far more immediately dististi'ous. The national expenditure, 
which Fleury had succeeded in equalising with the income, rose 
above it, never to be reduced. The royal navy, which, on the 
interruption of Fleury’s conventions with Walpole, Maurepas 
had laboured to revive, was so absolutely destroyed, that M. dc 
Tocqucvillc assures us, at the peace* of Aix la Chapellc, France 
only possessed two ships of war! In the collisions between the 
French and English colonists were sown the seeds of the mis- 
understanding which, in the war of 1756, deprived France of 
Canada, and prepared the ruin of her flourishing establishments 
in Hindostan. 

We have now sketched the two first of the three periods 
into whicli avc divided the diplomatic history of France during 
the reign of Louis XV. The third period commences with the 
Peace of Aix la Chapellc, and tlvc Austrian Alliance that followed. 
But the attitude which Europo then assumed o^vas preserved, 
with some modifications, long after the death of Louis XV., and 
down to the Congress of Rcichenbach in 1790. It would be im- 
possible for us (consistently with reasonable limits) now to give 
the events of these years, even in the merest outline. We can 
only hope that we may soon have an opportunity of doing so, 
by the appearance of a history of this later period, as candid 
and intelligent as M. dc Tocqueville’s ' History of the Reign of 
^ Louis XV.’ 


* The April supplement of the Revue dcs Deux Mondes contains a 
very able paper on ‘ the French Marine of 1849;^ and annexed to it 
is a table of the maritime armaments of France from 1675 to 1743 ; 
by whicli it appears that in 1717 (two years after the death of Louis 
XIV.) the maritime foroes of France only numbered four vessels and 
460 men. There are considerable fluctuations. But in 1736 the 
vessels were only 5 ; the men 820. 
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Art. IV. — The Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria, By George 

Dennis. 2 vols. London : 1848. 

welcome, with great satisfaction, the appearance of Mr. 
^ ^ Dennis’s long-proinise(f work upon thd remains of ancient 
Btruria. It cannot, indeed, boast of^he same startling novelty as 
the researches by Mr. Layard, which have so lately opened to us 
the marvels of ancient Nineveh : nor has the autl>j^ the advan- 
tage of finding himself, like Sir Charles Fellows in Lycia, on 
ground previously untrodden. But the records of the greatness 
and civilisation of the Etruscan people — of that nation whiclt 
exercised a most important inflijence upbn the rising destinies of 
Borne, and from which was derived much of the religious faith, 
and something at least of the national character of the future 
masters of the world, must always be an object of interest to 
the philosophical student of antiquity. 

The subject, nevertheless, until very recently, has been a 
singularly unfortunate one. Disfigured at a very early period 
by the literary impostures of Annius of Viterbo, it was aban- 
doned during three centuries almost exclusively to the perverted 
patriotism of uncritical native antiquaries. Niebuhr has even 
ventured to assert that no other subject connected with ancient 
history has given rise to so much hasty, irrational, and un- 
profitable speculation. Without pausing to inquire whether the 
Celtic antiquaries of our own and the sister island might not 
claim at least tan ecjuality in J-his respect with their Tuscan 
brethren, it must be admitted that the earlier works on Etrus- 
can history and antiquities arc in t^e highest degree unsatis- 
factory ; nor have the comparatively recent labours of Inghirami 
and Micali done much more than prepare materials for a more 
critical inquirer. The latter author, indeed, attempted a general 
review of the history and civilisaticwi of ancient Italy* But his 
efforts were rendered almost wholly abortive by the strength of 
those national prejudices which led him to reject with scorn 
the theories of all Transalpine authors, and to repudiate with 
indignation any system which would derive his Etruscan fore- 
fathers — according to him, as pure Autochthones as ever wore 
golden grasshoppers in their hair — from a Pelasgic or other 
foreign source. 

]Vlrs. Hamilton Gray, whose lively and "amusing work on the 
sepulchres of Etruria had the merit of first attracting the atten- 
tion of the English public to the subject, had the misfortune on 
beginning her Etruscan studies to fall into the hands ol‘ Italian 
letterati of the ultra-national school : and she appears to have 
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imbibed their prejudices so deeply, as to have been unable sub- 
sequently to extricate licrscif from their dominion, or listen 
to the dictates of more sober and impartial criticism. These 
defects have rendered her work of comparatively little value to 
the scholar ; and we certainly cannot congratulate the traveller 
■who should put hiniself under its guidance. Many of the most 
interesting sites she did noli visit at all ; while her descriptions 
of those she saw were derived as much from her memory as 
from notes made on the spot, and could not therefore but present 
many inaccuracies as well as omissions. 

On the other hand the masterly work of the lamented Karl 
jPtfried Muller, though containing an excellent summary of all 
that can be learned t'rodi ancient authors concerning Etruscan 
liistory and antiquities, made its appearance, by a singular 
accident, almost at the very moment when that long series of 
discoveries, which within the last twenty years have tlirown 
so much light upon the subject, had just begun. In 1828 
when the ‘ Etrusker’ of that highly-gifted scholar were first 
given to the world, tlic vast necropolis of Vnlci, which has since 
yielded so many thousands of painted vases, was still virgin 
ground. As yet, a few only of the curious painted tombs of Tar- 
quinii bad been laid open : and none of tliose which liave been 
more recently found at Veii, Cicre, or Chiusi. If hundreds of 
sepulchral urns had been prcviousl)- exhumed at Voltcrra and at 
Chiusi, hundreds more have been since added to the series. All 
corajietent judges, avc are certain, will agree with us, when Ave 
assert that the last tAventy years have contributed more to our 
kiioAvledge of the arts, the manners, and customs of ancient 
Etruria than the three preceding centuries. 

These discoveries have been for the most part recorded, and 
the most interesting of the mexmments described and figured, in 
the valuable publications of the Archaeological Society, founded 
at Rome m 1829, under the auspices of Chevalier Bunsen. But 
the voluminous and expensive character of these publications 
renders them difficult of access to the scholar, and^Avholly un- 
siiited to 'the general reader. Hence the Avant has been long 
felt of some Avork Avhich should answer the purpose both of the 
traveller and the student, — affording trust Avorthy instructions 
to the one, at the same time that it communicated to the other, 
within a moderate comi)ass, the successful results of these late 
inquiries. 

To the fulfilment of this task Mr. Dennis has brought no or- 
dinary qualifications. His scholarship, at once accurate and 
extensive, is enlightened by a sound and rational spirit of criti- 
cism; and the natural enthusiasm Avith Avhich he regards the 
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subject of his long-continued researches is rarely permitted to 
mislead the calmness of his judgment. Favourably known 
to the antiquarian world as a contributor to the publications of 
the Archaeological Institute of Home, he was already familiar 
with the stores of information which they contain, as well as 
with the works of the earlier Italian writers oh Etruscan antiqui- 
ties. Nor has he neglected to avail himself of the important 
labours of the great scholars of Germany, Niebuhr, Muller, 
and Lepsius. But that which constitutes, in our eyes at least, 
his greatest merit. Is not so much the amount of learning 
which he has brought to bear upon the objects of his researches, 
as the untiring zeal and personal assiduity with which those 
researches were prosecuted. The work before us is the fruit 
(as he tells us in his preface) of several tours made in Etruria 
between the years 1842 and 1847. In the course of these 
tours he has visited every site within the confines of that 
country on which ancient remains ’were known to exist; and 
has left few unvisited on wfliich there was any probability that 
such remains could be discovered. Neither time nor labour 
have been spared in verifying his descriptions. Thus we find 
him at Corneto spending whole weeks, ^day after day, from 
^ sunrise to sunset ’ among the tombs of Tarquinii, — copying 
their paintings with the camera lucida, and encountering no 
little personal risk in making accurate copies of half-ettaced 
inscriptions on the rock-tombs of Castel d’Asso and Sovana : 
‘ Often,’ says he, ^ have I reclingd on the top of a tomb, with 
^ my body hailing Iialf over y^s face, clinging for support to 
^ some projection of the rock or some friendly bough, while I 
‘ endeavoured, too frequently in vain, to feel my way through 
^ an inscription or bas-relief; and or ten, as at Sovana, have I 
^ been forced to assume a more# perilous position, standing on 
‘ tip-toe, s]jrcad-cagled against the front of the monument, with 
^ nothing to save me from the yawning pit at my^fect some 
^ thirty or forty feet deep, but the ledge of rock on which I 
^ stood, only two or three inches wide, and ever slippery with 
^ moisture, and the grasp of one hand on the angle of the fa 9 ade, 
^ or in some shallow hole in the smooth-hewn tufo.’ 

We have dwelt upon tliis point, not from any desire to mag- 
nify toils or trials, for which every true lover of antiquity will 
always be prepared ; but because Mr. Dennis’s conduct in this 
respect unfortunately forms a striking contrast to that of the 
great majority of travellers in Italy. It has long been an ano- 
maly, and almost a reproach, that while the domain of geogra- 
phical science over the remotest quarters of the globe has been 
extended by British enterprise, — while the comparatively inac- 
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cessible regions of Greece, Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt were 
early explored by British travellers, who lacked neither the zeal 
nor the knowledge requisite for such pursuits, — so little should 
have been done by the hundreds of our countrymen in their 
annual migrations across the Alps, for the improvement of our 
still imperfect acquaintance with the Italian peninsula. Yet, 
how small a portion of the labour and energy which have been 
brought to bear on the antiquities of Greece and Asia Minor 
by such writers as Dodwell, Leake, and Hamilton, or which 
have lately revealed to us the treasures of Lycia and Nineveh, 
would have sufficed to render us familiar with every corner of 
the beautiful region : — 

^ Ch’ Apennin paW, e T mar circonda, e V Alpe.* 

Italy has been supposed to be so well known, that all the more 
energetic spirits have turned their steps elsewhere, and left the task 
of investigating its beauties and its monuments to that feebler class 
of tourists who trembled at rumours of banditti, or shrank from 
the li errors of a sleepless night in a filthy ositeria. Observations 
like the following must frequently recur to such an artist as 
Mr. Lear, or such an antiquary as Mr. Dennis ; — 

‘ We are apt to regard Italy as a country so thoroughly beaten by 
travellers that little now can be said about it ; still less do we imagine 
that relics of the olden time can exist in the open air, and remain 
unknown to tlie world. Yet the truth is, that vast districts of the 
Peninsula, especially in the Tuvian, Roman, and Neapolitan states, 
are to tlie archccologist a terra incognita. Every neoiiument on the 
highroads is familiar even to the fireside traveller ; but how little is 
known of the byeways ! Of the swarms of foreigners who yearly 
traverse the country hetweerf Florence and Rome, not one in a hun- 
dred leaves the beaten ti^ack to visit objects of antiquity : still fewer 
make a journey into the intervening districts expressly for such a 
purpose. Now and tlien an excursion is made to Chiiisi ; or a few may 
now run fwm (fivita Yecchia to Conieto, to visit the painted tombs; 
but not a tithe of that sinajl number continue their route to Vulci or 
Toscanelhi — still fewer to Cosa. Parties occasionally make a pic-nic 
to the site of Veii ; but, considering the proximity to Rome, the con- 
venience of transit, and the intense interest of the spot, the number 
is very limited. The wide district on the frontier of the Tuscan and 
Roman states is so randy trodden by the foot of a traveller, even of 
an antiquary, that it can bo no matter of surprise that relics of ancient 
art should exist there, ijnd be utterly unknown to the world, — gazed 
at only with stupid astonishment by the peasantry, or else more 
stupidly unheeded. In a country almost depopulated by malaria, 
inhabited only by shepherds and husbandmen, and never traversed 
by the educated and intelligent, the most striking monuments may 
remain for ages unnoticed.* (Vol. i. p. 481.) 
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The principal discovei'ics have accordingly been accidental ; 
even that of Pcestum. The remarkable rock-hewn cemeteries 
of Norchia and Castel d’Asso were discovered only about forty 
years ago, by some sportsmen of Viterbo. Mr. Dennis tells iis, 
hoAV the equally interesting rock-tombs of Sovana were brought 
to light within the last few years by an intelligent English tra- 
veller : — , 

‘ III the spring of 1843, Mr. Ainsley, my former fellow-traveller in 
Etruria, was making a third tour through this interesting land, and, 
not content with beaten tracks, he penetrated to Pitigliano, and 
thence made an excursion to Sovana, in quest of antiquities. Being 
aware that that place was known only as the site of the Homan Suana, 
he had no reason to expect relics of Et^-uscan times ; yet, having 
established such an antiquity for Pitf^hano, he shrewdly suspected 
the same for the neighbouring site. Here he inquired lor antiquities. 
Antiquities ! — che rohn e Nobody had heard of such “ stuff” at 
Sovana. From the provost to the hind, all were alike ignorant. 
But his curiosity was excited by some cohrmhasin and rock-henvn 
tombs of familiar characteif and he proceedcMl to explore the sur- 
rounding ravines. Ilis suspicions were soon confirm(*d. Here were 
tombs witli rock-hcivii facades, as at Noroliia and Castel d’Asso ; and, 
following the range of cliffs, he came to a monument in the form of a 
temple, in a style both unique and beautiful. His surprise and de- 
light at this discovery cxidaincd to the villagers who accompanied 
him the nature of the objects he was seeking. Tlicy were no less 
astonished to find a stranger display such interest in what, to their 
simple mind, was meaningless, or was regarded as a mere scherzo^'' 
— a iVrak of Nature imitating Art^or a fanciful Avork <*arvcd in an 
idle and wantop mood by tlic “rude forefathers of the hamlet.” 
“ Svherzi^ scherzi I — is that the roba you w ant ? There are plenty 
“ of such whims !” cried tlicy ; and tliey led him on from one rock- 
hew'ii monument to anutlier, wdiich exceed liis surprise and admira- 
tion ipore and more, by their multitude, variety, and novel character, 
and afford(^d him convincing evidence of the Etruscan origin of 
Sovana. He returned day after day to the spot, and, in d(*fianee of a 
midsummer sun, and its noxious influences, persevered ^ill he had 
made finished drawings of the most remarkable monuments, and 
tak(^n their dimensions with the fullest detail. In trutl}, he has left 
little to be done by future visitors to Sovana, so detailedi and accu- 
rate arc his notices and drawings, and sucli the zeal Avith Avhich he 
prosecuted his researches for the benefit of antiquarian science.’ 
(Vol. i. p. 413.) 

Such an instance may Avell provoke the emulation of the most 
sluggish archieologist ; and Ave cannot but hope that Mr. Dennis’s 
book may not only be the means of inducing many of our coun- 
trymen to visit the less-frequented spots which it dcscrihes, hut 
that some few, at least, Avill imitate his example, and look out for 
regions which neither scholar nor antiquary hi^s even yet cxi^lorcd. 
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We can assure them that there yet remains an ample field for 
their researches. However well Mr. Dennis and his friend, Mr. 
Ainslie, may have beaten the ground of ancient Etruria, large 
portions of the Roman States, and a vast extent of the kingdom 
of Kaples, are, up to the present time, comparatively unknown. 
Even the ancient -cities which border the Latin Way and the 
Volscian mountains — the gigantic monuments of Segni, Norba, 
and Alatri — have never been adequately described in any work 
generally accessible to the English reader : while the Cyclopean 
cities of the central Apennines, and the remains of Greek art 
and civilisation in the south, still await the investigation of some 
future antiquary, — daring enough to encounter the often 
imaginary dangers of the bftnditf;! of Calabria and the Abruzzi, 
as well as the more real and certain discomforts and hardships 
incidental to such a tour. 

Whenever any such enterprising traveller shall arise, he will 
not want our recommendation to take Mr. Dennis for his pat- 
tern. To a familiar acquaintance with ancient authors, as well 
as the results of more recent researches, he must add the not less 
indispensable familiarity witli the language and the maftliers of 
the modern Italians ; a lively interest in their local peculiarities and 
customs, and that cheerful dispositign to please and to be pleased, 
without which no traveller ought to adventure himself out of 
the highroads between capital and capital. It is not the least 
pleasing feature of Mr. Dennis’s very pleasing book, that it bears 
throughout the impress of a kindly feeling towards the jnesent 
occupants of the lands through which he has beeq wandering : a 
feeling with which we have generally found the traveller in Italy 
to be possessed, more or less strongly, in proportion as he has 
deviated more or less widely from the beaten track of tourists 
and ^ mllordi Tnglesi.’ Among the many useful hints which 
Mr. Dennis records for the benefit of future travellers on the 
necessary topics of accomniQdation, guides, and the like, it is 
only where he comes across tlic high roads that any warnings 
occur against imposition Or extortion. 

These passing intimations are almost the only paragraphs 
which, from time to time, recall the reader to what, if we may 
judge from the preface, w'ould appear to have been the original 
scope of Mr. Dennis’s work — a Handbook in Etruria. We 
cannot but rejoice at the change ; for, if two goodly volumes arc 
both too bulky and too costly for a mere traveller’s manual, they 
are also something of a far higher order. They arc a valuable 
storehouse of classical and antiquarian lore to every scholar ; 
and the most general reader must be attracted by their plea- 
sant, though somew^iat discursive style. In this respect Mr. Den- 
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nis’s book reminds us not a little of Mr. Ford’s very entertain- 
ing Handbook for Spain, — a work which, in its original form, 
deviated almost as widely from its primary object, but in which 
the most unfriendly critic could scarcely find fault with an in- 
consistency which produced something so much better than that 
which it originally promised. * 

There is one other quality which, 4f not absolutely necessary 
to the antiquarian traveller, augments indefinitely his enjoyment 
— a keen sensibility to the beauties of nature. We have rarely 
met with descriptions of Italian scenery, at once so striking and 
so characteristic, as those with which Mr. Dennis has interspersed 
the drier details of antiquarian topography. It is difficult, indeed, 
to imagine that any one should eter take *the trouble of climbing 
to the lofty sites generally selected by the Etruscans for their 
cities, and, at the same time, be so cold as not to pause and 
dwell on the •amphitheatre of goodly view’ which.unfolds itself 
before him ; or dive into the deep ravines, in whose rocky sides 
are hewn the sepulchres olp the earliest inhabitants, without 
being sensibly affected both by the picturesqueness and the 
solemn ^iSandeur of the scene. How often, too, is the beautiful 
landscape rich in names — the names of ^ many a stately mar- 
"" ket- place, and many a fruitful plain,’ — which lovers of Roman 
history and Homan literature can scarcely look upon with indif- 
ference, even when caught only in glancing over a dictionary or 
a map. 

Our narrow limits preclude us from now presenting our 
readers with any* of Mr. Dennis’s* glowing panoramas ; or from 
doing more than referring, as an example, to his description 
of the Marcrnma of Tuscany (vol. li. 210, &c.); — a region 
almost unknown to English tourists, though accessible by good 
roads from Leghorn or Siena, ami abounding in picturesque 
and beautiful scenery, as well as in remarkable relics of an- 
tiquity. Perhaps in this instance its reputation for urjhcaithi- 
ncss has contributed to keep travellers .aloof ; but it may be 
visited with perfect safety both in winter and spring, however 
perilous during the burning heats of summer. * 

It is equally out of our power to accompany our author, at 
present, to the various sites to which he invites tlic traveller and 
the antiquary, — promising to rewai'd them efther by extant 
monuments which attest the former existence of towns almost 
unknown to fame, — as at Castel d’Asso, Norchia, or Sovana, — • 
or by relics of those great and powerful cities with whose 
renown we have been familiar from our school days. All that 
we can now attempt is, a brief summary of the results of 
modern investigations as exhibited in these pagbs, and to point 
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out what has actually been leamt, from the still existing re- 
mains of Etruria, concerning her earlier condition. 

Of these remains it must be admitted that the relics of her 
cities contribute but little substantial knowledge. In a topogra- 
phical point of view, indeed, much has been effected of late 
years ; and the student of ancicni greatness will rarely have his 
interest disturbed by any doubts respecting the identity of the 
sites which he is visiting. Questions of this kind may have but 
slight interest for the general reader; yet it is impossible not to 
pause for a moment over the various fortunes of those rival 
cities, which, in the palmy days of Etruscan power, were the 
noblest of the land. Anxpng all which are recognised members 
of the ‘great Etruscan Twelve;’ — the heads of the confederacy, 
and the capitals of as many sovereign states, — Perugia alone 
retains any portion of her former importance, together with 
abundant evidence in her remains significant of th#t importance. 
Volterra and Cortona preserve not only their old names and 
original positions, — far too strongly marked out by nature to be 
readily abandoned, — but are stfll girt, in part, by their ancient 
walls of rude and massive injisonry ; though the space enclosed 
is become ‘a world too wide’ for the shrunk dimensions of 
the modern towns. The equally massive walls of Kosellje, on 
the contrary, will now be found in a desert wilderness ; and the 
hill which they crown is so thickly overgrown with thorny 
brushwood, as to test severely the zeal of the antiquary and the 
strength of his clothing. On the other hand, Chiusi, which was 
fast going to decay in the dayi of Dante*, has been arrested in 
the progress of its decline ; and a tolerably thriving little town 
of two or three thousandtinhabitants. still occupies the site of the 
illustrious capital of Lars Porsena. The modern towns of 
Arezzo and Bolsena, while they have perpetuated the names of 
the Etruscan Arretium and Volsinii, in all probability do not 
stand on the old foundations, but on those of later lioinan colo- 
nies. A somewhat similar transfer has taken place in the case 
of Falerii ; for though Sir W. Gell has thought fit to regard 
the ancient walls and towers still visible at Sta. Maria di Falleri 
as those of the ancient Etruscan city, there can be no doubt of 
their belonging to a much later period, when the inhabitants of 
Falerii were transported thither by the Romans after their last 
fruitless insurrection. Mr. Dennis has given very satisfactory 


‘ Se tu riguardi Luni ed Urbisaglia 
epme son ite, e come se ne vanno ' 

Biretro ad esse Chiusi e Sinigaglia.* 

‘ Paradisoy c. xvi. 
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reasons for regarding Civita Castellana as tlie site of the original 
Falcrii ; and as such it appears in Cramer’s map. 

Of the cities nearer Rome, and which, from their coming early 
into conflict with her rising power, fill a more prominent place 
in her annals, all are alike desolate and abandoned. The strongly 
characterised site of Vcii is familiar, we would* hope, to a greater 
proportion of the visitors to the Eternal City than Mr. Dennis 
gives them credit for: and every scholar will have repeated, 
while riding over its vacant hills, the well-known lines of Pro- 
pertius, which so accurately apply to its present condition. * 

Equally complete is the destruction of Ca;re ; for the modem 
village of Cervetri — at best a miserable place, with scarcely two 
hundred inhabitants — is situated without the limits of the 
ancient city ; the table land, which the latter once covered, is 
wholly unpeopled ; ^ and the peasant follows his plough, the 
^ Inisbandinail dresses his vines, and the shepherd tends his 
^ flock, unconscious that he is treading over the streets and 
‘ buildings of a city among the most renowned of ancient times, 
^ and thirty times more extensive than the miserable village 
‘ which has preserved its name.’ But perhaps the most striking 
of all is the site of Tarqiiinii, once undoubtedly the metropolis 
of Etruria, — the city to which ancient tradition ascribed the 
origin of Etruscan arts and civilisation, and which has a double 
claim on our interest as being the point from whence those arts 
were transmitted to the humble city then arising on the banks 
of tlic Tiber. Yet, at the present day, her sepulchres alone per- 
petuate the memory of her greataess ; and few, perhaps, among 
those who visit the painted tombs of the Montarozzi, will take 
the trouble of crossing the valley to 4hc barren hill on which 
once stood Tarquinii. Still even here the industiy of the anti- 
quary will find some relics ‘ on which the lightest heart might 
‘ moralise.’ 

‘ Opposite Corrieto, and in many other parts around the* brow of 
the clitTs, are a few massive rectangular blocks, the foundations of 
the ancient walls ; but other trace of a city, above ground, there is 
none. A long bare platform, overrun with weeds or corn* stubble, 

* * Et Veii veteres et vos turn regna fuistis, 

Et vestro posita est aurea sella foro ; 

Nunc intra muros pastoris buccina lenti 
Cantat et in vestris ossibus arva inetunt.’ (IV. x. 29.) 

Unluckily for the antiquary, the walls which would appear to have 
been in existence in the days of Propertius, have long since disap- 
peared. Even the few fragments, stijl visible when Sir W. Gell first 
explored the neighbourhood, can now scarcely be made out. 
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meets the eye, with not a sign of life, it may be, on its melancholy 
surface, or at most a few cattle grjizing, and a lonely herdsman seated 
on some prostrate block or stretched beneath a lowly bush. Yet that 
this has been the site of a city will not be doubted by him who re- 
gards the soil on which he treads ; whicli is composed of brickbats, 
earthenw*are, hewn ctone, and marble — ineffaceable traces of ancient 
habitation. A practised eye might even perceive in these fragments 
records of the city's history. 'I'hat it was originally Etruscan is proved 
by the pottery, which resembles that on purely Etruscan sites ; while 
the intermixture of marble tells of the domination of the liomans, 
and the frequent pieces of verd-antique and other rare and valuable 
stones, determine it to have been a place of wealth and consequence 
under the Empire.' 

In several other cases', as at Fiesole, Cosa, and Popnlonia, the 
ancient walls still attest the magnitude of these cities in early 
ages ; though there appears reason to doubt whether they Avere 
ever included^, among those of the first rank. But there was 
one city whose name was found in ancient authors in connexion 
Avith some of the first in the land, and mentioned in a manner 
that could leave no doubt of its having been one of the ^ great 
‘ Etruscan Twelve,’ of Avhich the name had been long totally lost, 
and the site entirely forgotten. Vetulonia — once the ^ glory of 
^ the Mseonian name,’ and the city from Avhence the Romans Avere 
said to have derived the fasces, the curule ivory chair, and the 
other ensigns of royalty* — seemed to have disappeared from 
the face of the earth. No clue was furnished by any ancient 
author to her whereabouts ; ^and to recover the long-lost city 
was considered the chief desideratum of Etrusfjan topograiihy. 
Curiosity had been further excited in consequence of a state- 
ment by Alberti, one of ,,the earliest Italian topographers, that 
ruins, Avhose extent and magnificence might avcU correspond to 
those of the lost Vctuloniay^ were scattered among the dense 
woods and thickets of the Maremma, within a few miles of Popu- 
lonia. The supposititious 'spot Avill be found in Cramer’s map. 
For he, together with almost every other Avrlter on Italian 
antiquities — although all had failed in discovering any traces of 
them — feubraltted, nevertheless, to give credit to their existence ; 
until, at length, Inghirami, after a close examination of tlic 
localities, came to the conclusion that they had existed only in 
the imagination of Alberti. It was reserved for Mr. Dennis to 

* ‘ Maeonijwiue decus quondam Vetulonia gentis. 

Bis senos liafec prima dedit prsecedere fasces, 

Et junxit totidem tacito terrore secures ; 

H®c altas eboris decoravit honore curules, 

Et princeps Tyrio .vestem prastexuit ostro.' 

• Italicus^ viii. 485. 
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point out the true site of this celebrated city ; though, by a sin- 
gular fatality, after having so long eluded the curiosity of the 
learned, the massive memorials were brought to light, by accident, 
only to perish in the instant of their discovery. A Tuscan engineer, 
who was employed in forming a road from Magliano to the salt- 
works at the mouth of the Albegna, being at a loss for materials, 

‘ chanced to uncover some large 'blocks buried beneath the 
^ surface, which he recognised as the foundations of an ancient 
* wall. These he found to continue in an unbroken line, which 
^ he followed out, breaking up the blocks as he unearthed them, 

^ till he had traced out the periphery of a city.’ Such a dis- 
covery, one should have thought, w'Ould have soon been noised 
abroad, and attracted the nottee of 'fuscaii or Koman anti- 
quaries; but nothing beyond vague rumours that something 
had been found — no one knew what or where — reached 
Florence ; and when Mr. Dennis visited the plaice, two years 
afterwards, he was the first person to whom Signor Pasquinelli 
had had the opportunity of doing the honours of his newly-dis- 
covered city. A few blocks only then remained to attest the 
truth of the facts, and to prove the Etruscan character of the 
masonry, though signs of ancient habitation were (as usual) scat- 
tered about in fragments of ancient pottery. But the extent of 
the walls which had thus been followed out with unusual 
accuracy, and which, in their circuit of at least four miles 
and a half, enclosed a space larger than ^ any Etruscan city 
except Veii or Vol terra, forbad^ the possibility of referring 
them to any second-rate city; •and at once suggested to Mr. 
Dennis the idea that the site could be no other than the long- 
lost Vctulonia, an opinion which h§s been since adopted .by 
several of the loading antiquaries of Rome. 

It requires to be as charitable* as Mr. Dennis to forgive the 
Vandalism of Signor Pasquinelli; and admit that the merit of the 
discovery, or the preservation of a ‘ground-plan of th» remains, 
can atone for the ^ wholesale macadam iz^tion’ of this unfortunate 
city. But similar acts of demolition are going on in Italy every 
<lay ; and it is one of the circumstances which greatly enhance 
the value of such careful details and accurate descriptions as 
those of Mr. Dennis, that much of what he has here recorded 
may no longer be to be found when some future antiquary shall 
re-visit the locality. At the present day, indeed, all that is port- 
able and can find a ready sale with the dealers of Florence or 
Rome, is treasured up with tolerable care ; but many a relic of 
inestimable interest is disappearing under the rude hands of an 
ignorant peasantry. The blocks of stone which formed the 
substruction of an ancient edifice, or surrounded with a circle of 
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masonry the tumulus of some Etruscan sepulchre, are frequently 
carried away and broken up to fence in the field of the neigh- 
bouring proprietor, or furnish the materials of some wretched 
hovel. Sometimes even the gigantic relics of Cyclopean ma- 
sonry are overturned and destroyed, in the belief that treasures 
are concealed under them. Stilf more frequently the basaltic 
blocks of a Koman pavement are dislodged from the site in which 
they have been fixed for so many centuries ; and the course of 
the Roman road itself — so important an auxiliary in all to- 
pographical inquiries — becomes difficult to trace, or is alto- 
gether lost. Even where excavations are systematically car- 
ried on, they are too often directed solely to the discovery of 
valuable objects, such as ornaiiients of gold or bronze, painted 
vases, and other saleable articles ; 'while the tombs themselves 
are filled again with earth, or rc-closcd, and either no note 
at all, or a very imperfect one, take.n of the circumstances 
under "which they were brought to light. There are, however, 
some honourable exceptions to this censure : the late Prince of 
Canino, the brothers Campanari at Toscanella, the Cavalierc 
Campana at Rome, and Vermiglioli at Perugia, have conducted 
their researches in a truly liberal and enlightened spirit ; and to 
them posterity will be indebted for some of the most interesting 
remains which It will possess of ancient Etruria. 

But it is high time to. pass from the Cities of Etruria to her 
Cemeteries ; for it is from these alone that we gain any real 
information concerning the internal life and character of the 
Etruscan people. Would we know what manner of men they 
were, who piled up those gigantic walls which still frown over 
the cliffs of Volterra or C^^rtona, wc must turn from the cities 
of the living to the cities of the dead. The painted tombs of 
Tarquinil and Chiusi, and the storied urns of Volterra, while 
they have ceased to be memorials of the long-forgotten indi- 
viduals, whom they were designed to commemorate, have 
acquired an imperishable value as pictures ol‘ general life and 
manners. It is here that wc sec the Etruscans themselves ; 
and learn' from themselves how they lived and how they died. 

‘ We can follow them from the cradle to tlie tomb ; we see them in 
the bosom of their families, and at the festive board, reclining lux- 
uriously amid the strains of music, and tlie time-beating feet of 
dancers ; at their favc^urite games and sports, encountering the wild 
boar, or looking on at the race, at the wrestling match, or other 
palaestric exercises ; we behold them stretched on the death-bed — the 
last rites performed by mourning relatives — the funeral procession 
— their bodies laid in the tomb — and solemn festivals held in 
their honour. Nor, even here do we^ lose sight of them, hut follow 
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their souls to the unseen world, perceive them in the hands of good 
or evil spirits, conducted to the judgment-seat, and in the enjoyment 
of bliss, or suffering the punishment of the damned.’ ( Vol. i. p. 22.) 

Much of the interest attached to these relics, as pictures of life 
and manners, would, however, be sacrificed, if we were compelled 
to adopt the strained and fanciftil views of somaltalian antiquaries, 
and think it necessary to give a mystic and symbolical interpreta- 
tion to the minutest details. Thus Professor Orioli sees in the 
Etruscan sepulchres generally ^ a secret allusion to the economy 
^ of the universe and its grand divisions.’ A meander-pattern 
running along one of the friezes indicates ^ most clearly (!) the 
^ sea which covers the infernal world ; ’ the mutes and triglyphs 
which to the uninitiated might seem uiere architectural orna- 
ments, are by ^ a bold artistic metaphor, hieroglyphical of the 
' skeleton and framework of the infernal world, and of its great 
^ mountain.’ Even the red paint on the inscriptions of the 
urns, which the simple-minded Pliny had regarded as designed 
only to render them more tdlstinct, is considered by Inghirami 
to represent the blood which was offered to the manes of the 
deceased! We have to tliank Mr. Dennis for keeping clear of 
such fantastic puerilities. 

The paintings In the tombs at Tarquinii, which have attracted 
more attention than any other Etruscan relics, are already 
familiar to many English readers, in the lively pages of Mrs. 
Hamilton Gray. All therefore, that can be said for Mr. Dennis’s 
descriptions of these objects, is that they are more complete and 
accurate in their details. But tlte curibus painted tomb now to 
be seen at Veil had not been discovered when that accomplished 
lady visited the site. Though inferior in some respects to those 
at Tarquinii, this sepulchre is peculi^ly valuable from our cer- 
tainty of its great antiquity. For, as wc know historically that 
Veii was deserted from the time of its conquest by the IxOmatls 
(b. c. 393), there can be no doubt, that the monument in ques- 
tion is prior to that event; while the very archaic? character 
of the paintings themselves w'ould certuinly dispose us to refer 
them to a still earlier period. This is the more important, 
because we find here no traces of that decided influence of Greek 
art which is unquestionably visible — whatever Italian antiquaries 
may maintain to the contrary — in most of the paintings at 
Tarquinii, as well as in the sculptures on the urns and sarco- 
phagi of Volterra, Chiusi, and Perugia. • 

It must be confessed, that if we are to take these paintings 
as fair samples of what could be achieved by the unassisted 
efforts of Etruscan art, our estimate will not be favourable. 
^ Were there ever,’ (exclaims Mr. Dennis) ^^more strangely de- 
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* vised, more grotesquely designed figures? Was there ever 
^ such a harlequin scene as this ? Here is a horse with legs of 

* most undesirable length and tenuity, chest and quarters far 

* from meagre, but barrel pinched in like a lady’s waist. His 
^ colour is not to be told in a word, as Lord Tolumnius’s chesnut 

* colt, or Mr. Vibenna’s bay gelding. His neck and fore-hand 

* are red, with yellow spot^ — his head black — mane and tail 
^ yellow — hind- quarters and near-leg black — near fore-leg cor- 

* responding with his body, but off-legs yellow, spotted with 
^ red.’ Nor does the style of these figures exhibit any appear- 
ance of that distinctness of character and definite execution, 
which is so striking in all the remains of Egyptian and early 
Oriental art — however stiff apd conventional may be the de- 
sign. Here, on the contrary, ^ the features are very rudely 

* drawn, and quite devoid of any national peculiarity, seeming 

* rather like untutored efforts to portray the human face divine.’ 
Some of thes^ imperfections might reasonably be ascribed not 
merely to the infancy of art, but tonvant of skill in the indivi- 
dual artist: but it is remarkable that the very same defects are 
exhibited in some of the pottery found at Veil itself, which is 
of a ruder and plainer style than that of any other Etruscan 
city, and appears to be unquestionably of native manufacture. 
It may be added, that the tomb in question, from its size and 
general character, must have been the resting place of some 
Veicntinc Lucumo of high rank; and that no little pains have 
been bestowed on its decoration. 

The painted tombs of Tar^uinii on the contrary, though of 
very different dates — some of them in all probability long sub- 
sequent to the fall of Etruscan independence, and belonging 
to the latter days of the l5toman republic — display from first to 
last unequivocal traces of Greek influence. The earliest among 
them resemble, in their hard and conventional, but definitely 
marked character, the most archaic of the painted vases which 
are discovered in such numbers in the territory of Tarquinii 
itself, and in that of the'' neighbouring city of Vulci; while the 
same gradation and progress of art so distinctly traceable in the 
vases, may be observed also, though less perfectly developed, on 
the walls of the different sepulchres. The most ancient of these 
— commonly known as the Grotta dellc Isorizioni — still presents 
strong features of resemblance to that of Veil; both in the 
exaggerated uncouth 'forms of the figures, and in the anomalous 
colouring, which it is hard to know whether we should designate 
as conventional or merely capricious. The same character of 
design is equally discernible in a tomb recently discovered at 
Chiusi, — ^^designated by Mr. Dennis as the ‘ Monkey Tomb,’ or 
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Tomba della Scimia — the paintings of which arc peculiarly in- 
teresting^ since certain features in the manners and customs they 
represent, forcibly recall our own mediaeval times. The same 
feeling indeed will probably have occurred to many of our readers, 
while gazing on the newly-found sculptures of Nineveh — so 
numerous are the points of similarity which* connect the various 
races of mankind and the remotest stages of human civilisation. 
Others, however, of the paintings at Tarquinii exhibit a marked 
improvement ; and ^ though retaining certain archaicisms in atti- 
* tude and design, show much of Greek feeling : ’ while the later 
ones display a freedom and elegance of design which at once re- 
mind us of the best period of Hellenic art. The only painted 
tomb, which has yet been discovered rft Vulci, belongs, accord- 
ing to Mr. Dennis, to a yet later epoch : the figures on its walls 
strongly resemble those in the frescoes of Pompeii, and can 
hardly be referred to any earlier date. 

We should say no more of the influence of Greek art upon 
that of Etruria, were it iidt that the contrary opinion — main- 
tained with the fiercest zeal by some Italian antiquaries, and 
adopted from them by Mrs. Ilamiiton Gray — is so prevalent, 
we believe, in this country, that some of our readers may pro- 
bably be surprised at our speaking of the painted vases of Vulci 
and Tarquinii, as specimens of Greek pither than Etruscan art. 
When we consider the enormous number of these vases, that 
have been brought to light of late years in Etruria — those 
found at Vulci alone being countpd literally by thousands; still 
more when we i'cmark that they^ present such differences of style 
and execution, as necessarily lead us to refer them to very dif- 
ferent periods — it must be admitted^ that it docs seem at first a 
startling proposition, to maintain that they arc all alike the work 
of foreign artists, and the produce of a foreign land. Yet this 
conclusion has been admitted in its full extent by several of the 
most competent authorities ; while* others have sought in some 
degree to modify or evade it, without disputing the main fact, 
that the vast majority of the vases are purely Greek. 

Indeed the more we consider the question, the mofc difficult 
it seems to escape from this admission. Not only is the style 
of art, in all its various gradations, strikingly similar to that 
of undoubted Greek monuments of different degrees of an- 
tiquity — not only do we find here the counterpart of every 
stage of Greek art — of the archaic metbpes of Sellnuntiiiin, 
the stiff* and conventional, yet animated, outlines of the 
iEginctan marbles, and the free and graceful designs of tJjc very 
best Athenian age — but the vases themselves are almost iden- 
tical in their design, colouring, and execution, as well as in the 
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peculiar quality of clay of which they are composed, with those 
found in nearly equal numbers among the undoubted Greek colo- 
nies of Campania and Sicily. The subjects also are the same in 
both ; and those subjects are almost invariably taken either from 
the Greek mythology, or from those heroic legends which had 
at an early period b'ecome the comrtion property of all the Hel- 
lenic races, but which could never have been adopted by any 
foreign tribe. In very numerous instances, too, the names of the 
figures are written, in their genuine Greek forms, on the vase 
itself ; and we are thus enabled ta recognise with certainty that 
the personages represented are no other than our old familiar 
friends, Tydeus or Pclops, Patroclus or Hector, Ajax or 
Achilles. But this is •not alh Besides mere names^ Greek 
tcords^ and short inscriptions, applying cither to the vase 
itself, the subject, or the proprietor, are of continual occurrence. 
Not un frequently also wc find the actual name of the maker or 
painter of the vase, accompanied Avith the Greek formula iTro/ijorev 
or iypoi^s ; and in a few instances bcTth occur together, proving 
incontestably that the vase Avas both made and painted by 
Greek artists. These inscriptions occur not less frequently on 
the vases discovered at V ulci, than on those found at Nola or 
elsewhere in Campania. The artists’ names arc in both cases 
equally pure Greek — apd it seems impossible not to ascribe 
them all to a common origin. 

The only question then, upon which, as it appears to us, any 
reasonable debate can be maintained, is, whether the vases ac- 
tually found in Etruria arc thq Avork of Greek artists settled 
in that country, and who continued to practise there the skill 
Avhich they had brought a foreign land, or Avhether the 

vases themselves were imported from' the place of their manu- 
facture. On this point the opinions of the learned arc divided. 
Professor Gerhard, after an elaborate revicAV of the Avhole sub- 
ject*, and a careful comparison of almost the Avhole of the 
vases found at Vulci Avith those of Campania, Sicily, and 
Magna Gra^cia, as avcU as Avith those — comparatively fcAV in 
number, but precisely similar in style — which have been dis- 
covered in Greece itself, declares himself in favour of the hy- 
pothesis of a Greek colony, or settlement of Greek artificers, 
at Vulci. An opinion to Avhicli it has been justly objected, 
that no other trace of such a Greek settlement is found : 
while all the other cdnteiits of the tombs and objects discovered 
are unequivocally Etruscan. The painted vases alone arc Greek, 

* See his A aluablc ‘ Kapporto su i Vasi Volccnti,’ in the ‘ Annali 
* dcir Istituto di Corrispondenza Archcologica ' for 1831. 
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and they are equally Greek wherever they are found — at 
Tarquinii and at Chiusi, as well as at Vulci. Bunsen and 
Karl Otfried Muller have consequently adopted the idea that 
these vases are wholly of foreign manufacture, and have re- 
ferred them to a Campanian origin ; and Dr. Kramer* goes 
BO far as to ascribe them sfll alike, the Oampanian and Si- 
cilian, as well as those of Etruria, to the potteries of Attica 
itself, — a view, which has since been sanctioned by the high 
authority of Professor Thiersch. Without entering into the dis- 
cussion of this difficult question, we may safely assume that the 
vast majority of the vases discovered at Vulci arc wholly Greek, 
so far as the style of art is concerned ; and can therefore afford no 
evidence of the proficiency of the Etruscans in this department. 

There is, however, another class of vases — less common at 
Vulci than in other Etruscan cemeteries — to which Italian 
antiquaries are wont to appeal as evidence of thq existence of a 
native, or at least non Ilellenic, school of art. These are the 
class commonly designated as Egyptian, but to which Micali has 
given the name of Babylonio-Phmnician. It cannot be denied 
that these vases — unquestionably the most ancient of all — pre- 
sent strong indications of fin oriental character, both in the 
archaic and conventional style of their design, and in the sub- 
jects they represent. These consist, for the most part, of wild 
beasts or monsters, — sucli as sphinxes, chimaeras, griffins, &c., 
— sometimes following one another in long rows or processions, 
at others engaged in mortal cond)at, or glaring at each other 
with angry looks. Intermixed with these are flowers and foliage 
of a ({uaint and peculiar character. Sometimes figures of 
demons or genii are introduced, as w^l as the four-winged divi- 
nities wxll known on oriental monuments, and found also in 
other Etruscan works of art. The close resemblance of the 
character of these paintings to the figures found on the peculiar 
black pottery of Chiusi — of the native manufacture ofi which no 
doubt can be entertained — affords ajri additional reason for 
ascribing to them a genuine Etruscan pedigree. Yet it is 
certain that such representations were not unknown to Greece. 
The celebrated vase discovered by Mr. Dodwell in a tomb 
at Corinth, with inscriptions on the lid in Doric Greek, is 
one of the most beautiful and characteristic siiecimens of the 
class just described. It is highly improbable that this should 
have been an isolated specimen, especially when we learn from 
Strabo that the tombs of Corinth were ransacked by the Konmns 
for the sake of the pottery which they contained. This disco- 

* Uber den Styl und die Ilerkunft der beiijahlten Gricchischen 
Thongeiasse. Berlin, 1837. 
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very by the Komans appears to have been as accidental as the 
one at Vulci in our own days, and to have attracted, for a time, 
no less attention ; the vases exhumed being sold for very high 
prices to the Roman dilettanti — ^by whom they were known under 
the name of Necro-Corinthian. IStrabo tells us, that not a tomb 
was left unsearcheJ ; and it was only when the harvest appeared 
to be exhausted, that the Interest in the discovery began to flag. 
Hence there is every reason to believe, that Mr. Dodwcll’s vase 
was one of the few which escaped detection at the time ; and it 
may therefore be regarded as the representative of a considerable 
class. This inference is further confirmed by the fact that, al- 
though inscriptions arc comparatively rare on vases of this ancient 
style, whenever they do occur thfcy'are almost always in the Doric 
dialect. It appears impossible to avoid connecting these circum- 
stances with the well-known story of the emigration of Dema- 
ratus from Cofinth to Etruria, accompanied by the two artists 
designated by such obviously mythical names as Eticheir and 
Eugrammos , — the good hand- worker, and the skilful draughts- 
man. And wc arc thus led to the conclusion, that the supposed 
Oriental style was, in fact, derived from Corinth ; and that a 
Greek descent must be attributed to the earliest as well as the 
latest of the so-called Etruscan vases. 

There arc, however, a few specimens of painted pottery found 
at Vulci, concerning which no doubt can exist of their indige- 
nous manufacture; as, though tlA style of art is manifestly 
imitated from the Greek, and even the subjects taken from 
Greek legends or fables, yet these are nationalisyd by the intro- 
duction of the i)eculiar demons or genii of Etruscan mythology, 
and the inscriptions whicli^ accompany them are pure Etruscan. 
One of the most striking examples of this class is that figured 
by Mr. Dennis in the frontispiece to his second volume ; in 
which wc find the Greek fable of Admetus and Alcestis, clearly 
designated by the slightly-itltcrcd appellations of atmite and 
ALCSTi ; but accompaiiie,d by the grim and hideous demons so 
frequently found on other \vorks of native Etruscan art, toge- 
ther with'a long Etruscan inscription, the meaning of which can 
unfortunately only be guessed at. But it is remarkable that 
this and all other vases of the same class present peculiarities of 
manufacture and execution, which at once enable the practised 
observer to distinguish them from those which their subjects and 
inscriptions would lead us to attribute to the Greeks. 

The purely Greek character of the vast majority of the 
pakited vases is brought out still more clearly, when we com[)arc 
them with other works of art, of whose native Etruscan origin 
no doubt can be entertained. Thus the paintings in the tombs 
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— however clearly they bear the traces of Greek influence in 
their style of design ; — yet represent only subjects of Etruscan 
manners or mythology ; and the inscriptions which accompany 
them are invariably Etruscan. Again, if we turn to the bronze 
specula or mirrors — a branch of art peculiarly Etruscan — the 
figures and subjects are not uftfrequc^tly tak6n from the raytho- 
logy or heroic legends of Greece ; but the inscriptions at once 
prove them to be the works of native artists. Sometimes the 
names of Greek divinities or heroes appear on them in forms 
slightly altered, according to the genius of the Etruscan lan- 
guage ; sometimes they are replaced by purely domestic appel- 
latives. Thus the beautiful mirror engraved by Mr. Dennis*, 
as a frontispiece to his first volume, presents us with the Greek 
names of Apollo and Scmele under their Etruscanised forms of 
APVLV and SEMLA, while Bacchus assumes his genuine Etruscan 
name of riivrHLVNS. In like manner the national deities of 
Etruria, Tina, Sethlans, Turms, Losna, Turan — corresponding 
to the Jupiter, Vulcan, Mercury, Diana, and Venus of the 
Homans — are constantly recurring on these mirrors, while they 
are never met with upon the painted vases. We have indeed 
every reason, a priori^ to expect that the character of Etruscan 
art would be found most strongly impressed upon their works in 
bronze ; for we know that it was for these that they were 
renowned in ancient times — while no writer of antiquity ever al- 
ludes to their painted vases. The bronze candelabra of Etruscan 
workmanship were celebrated ev^n at Athens in the days of 
Pericles: with. what justice, w^ have ourselves the means of 
deciding, from the magnificent specimen discovered at Cortona 
a few years sincc.f Nor were they incapable of works of a yet 
higher order: the celebrated She Wolf of the Capitol, the 
Chlmajra, and the Orator of the Florence Gallery, confirm the 
testimony of Pliny to the excellence of their bronze statues; 
rnd the numbers of them with ^vhioli their principal cities were 
peopled, are a proof hoTv widely the feeling for the arts was once 
dlft'used there. 

Of another class of Etruscan works, frequently mendoned by 
ancient writers — their statues in terra-cotta^ with which the 
temple of Jupiter Capitolinus at Home, as well as many others 
in that city, was adorned — no specimens have come down to us. 

* The reader must, however; be cautioned against receiving this 
as a specimen of the style of art usual on these mirrors ; very few of 
which present outlines so graceful, or a design so closely approxi- 
mating to the perfection of Greek art. 

t It is described by Mr. Dennis (vol. ii. p. 442.), and 'figured by 
Micali (Monument! Inediti, pi. 9, 10.). 
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But we may gather from the terms in which they are spoken of, 
that they belonged to a very rude and early period — perhaps 
not unlike some of the archaic figures sculptured in stone, which 
may still be seen in the museums of Chiusi and Volterra. The 
cinerary urns and sarcophagi of those cities, on the contrary, 
belong, almost without exception,'* to a very late period, many 
of them being certainly not earlier than the days of the Roman 
empire — a time when the whole character of Italian art had 
become so thoroughly penetrated and pervaded by Greek influ- 
ences as to render it impossible to distinguish what was original 
from w^hat was adventitious. Hence the sculptures with which 
they arq adorned, however curious as illustrations of Etruscan 
manners and mythologjr, are of comparatively little value as 
specimens of Etruscan art. 

We have dwelt thus long upon the remains of art found in 
Etruria, because the exaggerated estimate of Etruscan civilisa- 
tion is principally owing to their great number and variety. On 
a calm review of the whole subject, 'we confess our inability to 
recognise the existence in Etruria of any such genuine and 
strongly-marked character of native art, as in the case of Egypt 
and Assyria ; while the development of that more elevated and 
perfect style which is seen on some Etruscan monuments appears 
to us to be unquestionably due to the direct and long-con- 
tinued influence of Greece. No doubt can be entertained of the 
proficiency of the Etruscans in all the more mechanical pro- 
cesses ; or of the skill with which they availed themselves of 
the lessons they derived from foreign sources. Bj.it the vivifying 
spark of native genius was wanting — they produced skilful 
artificers, not great artist^* They appear, indeed, to have de- 
parted at a very early period from tlie fixed and conventional 
rules of Oriental art — if, indeed, they ever acknowledged 
them ; but it was not so much to evolve for themselves a na- 
tional and characteristic style, as to borrow and adopt, more or 
less successfully, the improvements and characteristics of their 
more gifted contemporaries. 

Something of the same character which distinguishes Etrus- 
can art from that of Greece, on the one hand, and from the 
earlier schools of Egypt and Babylonia on the other, may be 
traced more or less* through every thin^ we know of her civi- 
lisation. This seems to have occupied in^ all respects an inter- 
mediltte position, between the rigid Inflexibility of the Oriental 
type, and the energetic, self-developing mobility of the Hellenic 
race. Though not prepared to admit, with Mr. Dennis and 
ro^ny Italian antiquaries, the direct derivation of the Etruscan 
people from an Oriental source, or to receive as historically au- 
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tlicntic the tradition of their emigration from Lydia, it is im- 
possible to deny that there are unequivocal traces of the East 
in their social system, their religious creed, and in many minute 
points of manners and customs. But this surely may be the 
case, without the resemblances being such as to compel us to 
adopt the theory of a wholesale transplantation of the nation, or 
even of the dominant class, from any eastern country. On the 
contrary, the similarities of rites and customs, of habits and in- 
stitutions, which have been pointed out between the Etruscans 
and various nations of the East, strike us as precisely of that 
description which can never be wanting where countries have 
originally derived their culture and their arts, directly or indi- 
rectly, fr6in a common source. • What<?ver was the origin of the 
Etruscans, it is beyond dispute, we think, that one primordial 
element of their civilisation, as well as of their language, was 
derived from the Pelasgians ; and when we consider how widely 
the Pelasgic race was at one period spread throiigli Asia Minor, 
and around the shores of the iTigasan, it seems by no means dif- 
ficult to account for resemblances in particular customs, between 
the Etruscans and tribes so distant as the Lydians, tlib Carians, 
or the Lycians, without admitting the necessity of a direct emi- 
gration. 

The leading feature in Etruscan society, which points most 
strongly to an Oriental origin, is the omnipresence of their re- 
ligious creed, and the power possessed by that priestly aris- 
tocracy who were the sole ministers and interpreters of its rites 
and tenets. there is mucI).to distinguish the hierarchical as 

well as the religious institutions of Etruria from those of Egypt 
or Asia. Already, at the earliest pq-iod, at which we have any 
knowledge of their social condition, all trace of an exclusively 
sacerdotal caste had disappeared.^ The chiefs and nobles of the 
land combined in their own persons the priestly character with 
that of the civil magistrate ; and if they guarded with extreme 
jealousy the exclusive possession of th^ secrets and mysteries of 
their religion, — if they confined to their own class the functions 
of the Augur and the Haruspex — political expediency was at 
least as deeply concerned in this monopoly as religious supersti- 
tion. The chief priesthoods of individual deities were indeed 
hereditary in particular families ; but so they were in many in- 
stances among the Greeks of the earliest ages : and there is cer- 
tainly no proof that the Lucumons of "Etruria claimed the 
exclusive exercise of priestly functions upon any different 
grounds from those on which it was assumed by the primitive 
kings of Greece. On the other hand, the disappearance of the 
kingly office^ — the fact that the Etruscans had already lost that 
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monarchical constitution which is so eminently characteristic of 
all Oriental races, — is in itself aii argument of their social 
system, even if originally derived from the East, having un- 
dergone great modifications during the process of transmission. 
From the little which is to be ^gathered out of the testimonies 
of ancient authors— for on this point monuments can afford 
us no information — tlicre is no evidence of any very marked 
separation of character between the political constitution of 
Etruria and that of Greece, during the period immediately fol- 
lowing the general abolition of hereditary 'monarchy. Unfortu- 
nately for the Etruscans, they stopped short precisely at the 
point, from which their Hellenic neighbours started on their 
most brilliant career. Whether •owing to some inherent defect 
in the national character, or to the absence of external stimu- 
lus, they allowed their priestly aristocracy to rivet upon them 
the double chains of religious and civil bondage. Hencefor- 
ward their civifisation and culture bore the stamp of the thral- 
dom under which they Jived. Evet^ thing which tended to 
advance the material comforts or luxuries of life was carried 
pr^ably •to as much perfection as in the most flourishing 
cit&s of Greece ; in some respects, indeed, as in. their sewers 
and' roads, the Etruscans were in advance of their more intel- 
lectual contemporaries. An extensive commerce brought the pro- 
ducts of other lands to the shores of Etruria ; and in their splen- 
dour of apparel and luxurious habits of life the nobles of Tar- 
quinii and Cluslum might vie with the citizens of Sybaris or 
Agrigenturn : but from that freedom of thought and action, 
without which no nation ever attained to true greatness, the 
Etruscan people appear to J?ave been effectually shut out. The 
terrors of a dark and gloomy superstition lent .their aid to sup- 
port the power of an exclusive oligarchy ; and if the domi- 
nant class in Etruria were not, as it has often been represented, 
an Orientid theocracy, the consequences to the national character 
^ were scarcely less injuripus. 

‘ It was her system of spiritual tyranny,’ says Mr. Dennis, 
‘ that rendered Etruria inferior, to Grepce. She had the same 
‘ arts, an equal amount of scientific knowledge, a more (?) ex- 
‘ tended commerce. In every field had the Etruscan mind 
‘ liberty to expand, save in that wherein lies man’s highest 

* delight and glory. Before the gate of that paradise where the 

* intellect revels unfettered among speculations on its own 
^ nature — on its origin, existence, and final destiny, on its rela- 

* tipn to the First Cause, to other minds, and to society in 

* general — stood the sacerdotal Lucumo, brandishing in one 
^hand the double-edged sword of secular and ecclesiastical 
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authority, and holding forth in the other the books of Tages, 

" extjlaiming, to his awe-struck subjects, “ Believe, and obey 1” 
^ Liberty of thought and action was as incompatible with the 
‘ assumption of infallibility in the governing power in the days 
‘ of Tarchon or Porsena, as in those of Gregory XVI.’ At a 
later period, indeed, the strictness of the priestly regulations 
appears to have been considerably relaxed ; but it was not till 
the spirit of the people had been broken, and their national pride 
humbled by foreign conquest. When the shackles were at 
length removed, it was too late for the limbs to expand. 

Mr. Dennis takes, we think, a very just estimate of the civi- 
lisation of Etruria, when he compares it with that of the Mexi- 
cans or Peruvians. ‘ It was thef result of a set system, not of 
‘ personal energy and excellence ; its tendency was stationary 
^ rather than progressive. * * * It had not the earnest germ 

^ of development, — the intense vitality which existed in Greece; 
^ it could never have j^roduced a Plato, a Demosthenes, a Thu- 
‘ cydidcs, or a Phidias.’ It may be, indeed, objected, that we 
liJ’Vo no means of judging of what the Etruscans really achieved 
in the field of literature, because all traces of that litcratiure 
have long since perished. But it is doubtful, if not more than 
doubtful, whether they ever possessed any thing worthy of the 
name. There is, it is true, frequent mention of the sacred or 
ritual books, which, in their oldest form, were ascribed to the 
fabulous *^1 ages. To these awful volumes would be consigned 
the mysteries of their religious discipline, and its peculiar rites, 
— the rules wdwch guided the Haruspex, or taught the signi- 
fication of the thunder-storm, — and all the knowledge of natu- 
ral ])hcnomena which they had acqvircd from the study of 
nature, incident to the constant practice of divination ofi so large 
a scale. It is reasonalde, we adnrit, that the author of Cosmos 
should lament over the loss of the Fulgural books of these early 
meteorologists : — not that probably the College of Augurs at 
Tarqniiiii had better observatories, or mvide a more philosophical 
use of them than their successors at Rome." There must also have 
been some historical records of the past. Annals or chronicles 
of Etruscan history were still extant under the Roman empire ; 
though there is no evidence that they were cither carried back 
to an earlier period, or possessed any greater literary merit than 
the pontifical annals of Rome. It was from these materials, un- 
doubtedly, that the imperial pedant Claudius compiled his volu- 
minous work on Tuscan history. The loss of them is, of course, 
to be regretted, — for they would have been among the great- 
est antiquarian curiosities. But what reason is there for believ- 
ing that they had any pretensions of a higher f alue ? When we 
VOL. XC. NO. CLXXXI, K 
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remember the many illustrious Romans wh6 were themselves 
of Etruscan origin, and who flourished while the Etruscan idiom 
was still familiarly spoken as well as written, it seems impossible 
to suppose that these ^ progeny of Tyrrhenian kings’— that the 
Caecinas and Msecenases — would have allowed all memory of 
their national literature to perish, had it contained any thing 
really worth preserving. Of the poetical clement, especially, wc 
find scarcely an intimation. The ‘ Tyrrhena carmina,’ alluded 
to by Lucretius*, were merely ritual verses ; and the Etruscan 
tragedies of Volnius (incidentally mentioned by Varrof) appear 
to have been compositions of a very late date, and were probably, 
as suggested by MUller, nothing more than the attempt of a 
learned man to revive *an expiring language. The only class 
of dramatic compositions which were of native Etruscan origin 
were the coarse and rude Pescennian verses ; and there is neither 
proof nor projpability, that they ever rose above the character 
assigned to them by Livy J on their first introduction at Rome, 
— ^ versum incomposituin temere ac rudem,’ — until they were 
polislied and fashioned by the Latin poets. 

We cannot close this brief view of the character and civilisa- 
tion of the Etruscans, without adverting to their effect and 
influence upon those of Rome. It is impossible to deny that 
this influence was both extensive and durable. The period of 
greatest power and prosperity which the rising city enjoyed 
before its destruction by the Gauls, was unquestionably while 
it was subject to Etruscan,j rule. It was to her Etruscan 
kings § that ancient traditions concurred in* ascribing those 

* Lib. vi. V. 381, t Dc Lingua Latina, lib. v. § 55. 

± Lib. vii. c. 2. 

§ There is one monument \yliich, from its close connexion with 
the Etruscan kings of Rome and its historical importanc(3, deserves a 
more especial notice. This is^the tomb of the family of the Tarquins, 
lately discovered at Cnere. It is one of those family sepulchres so 
frequent in Etruria, and it contains the names of not less than thirty- 
five members of this illustrious house. But that which gives it its 
chief interest is, the occurrence of the family name in its Latin as 
well as its Etruscan form, so as to leave no possible doubt that the 
Etruscan Takchnas really corresponds to the Tarquinius of the 
Romans, and that the name of the Tarquins was not, as has been 
supposed by Miiller and other modern writers, a mere local designa- 
tion, referring to their origin from Tarquinii, hut a real Etruscan 
family name. Equally decisive is its evidence against the singular 
theoxy of Niebuhr, that the Tarquins were of Latin, and not Etrus- 
can, origin; — which has always appeared to us as singular a sugges- 
tion as that Roman poets should not be authority for writing both Por- 
sena and Porsenna^ or as any other of the startling paradoxes which 
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mighty public works which still excited the admiration of the 
civilised Romans in the day^ of their greatest splendour, — the 
Cloaca Maxima, the Agger of Servius Tullius, and the sub- 
structions of the Capitol. A considerable element in the popu- 
lation of Rome itself was generally admitted to be of Etruscan 
origin ; and, in later times, mfiny of her most illustrious citizens 
were of Tuscan families. Before the general introduction of 
Greek art and literature, it was to Etruria alone that the 
Romans turned for a tincture of superior cultivation ; and there 
was a time when many of the youthful nobles of Rome must 
have been thoroughly conversant with the Etruscan language. 
Yet, notwithstanding all this, the influence of Etruria upon the 
nature of the Roman people d®es not •appear at any time to 
have been much more than formal and external. We have a 
diflSculty, therefore, in recognising the truth of Humboldt’s 
generalisation —where he declares that the ^ influence of Etruria 
‘ may be said to be still politically operative at the present day ; 
^ in as far as through Rome* It has promoted or at least has given 
^ a ])eculiar cliaractcr to the civilisation of a large portion of the 
human race.’ The Etruscans were as far from j)ossessing the 
highest and noblest qualities of the Romans, as tlicy Averc from 


linve been liazavded by that truly great genius. Whether tlic persons 
buried here really belonged to the royal house of Rome, cannot, indeed, 
be assumed as certain : but there is every probability in favour of the 
supposition. Tlie name does not appear to liave been a common one 
in Etruria ; and ^he existence of % close connexion with Cmre may 
be fairly inferred from tlie circumstance that it was to that city tliat 
the exiled juonarcli first turned his step|. Tarquin himself, indeed, 
we tu*<i told, after his unsuccessful attempts at a restoration, took 
refuge with Mamilius at Tusculum,^and afterwards at Ciimm, where 
he died. But some of his sons survived him, and other members of 
thii Tarqiiinian geris were banished with Collatinus. Hence the an- 
tiquary may indulge liis fancy in the present instance With more 
reason than in most others, and may be aljowcd to believe that he 
has here discovered the last resting-place of the royal house of the 
Tarquins. • 

We cannot but take this opportunity of expressing our regret that 
in this, as in many other cases, Mr. Dennis has not given the literal 
inscriptions which he had copied on the spot. These omissions will 
be keenly felt by the scholar ; accurate transcripts of existing Etrus- 
can inscriptions being at present one of the chief desiderata for the 
study of the language. It is true that he had already published them 
in the Bullettino dell’ Institute for 1847 : but that work is ac(tessible 
to comparatively few persons ; and if he was afraid of ‘ Iieiirtily 
^ wearying’ the general roixder (see vol, ii. p. 44.), he might, at least, 
have given them a place in an appendix to the chapter. 
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rivalling the Greeks in] philosophy and art.* It was not from 
them that the ‘ brood of the she-wolf ’ derived any thing of its 
characteristic grandeur. The Romans, indeed, borrowed from 
Etruria the painted robes and the ornaments which graced their 
triumphs ; but it was from another source that they learned to 
achieve those triumphs. The curule chair and the ivory sceptre 
of the Homan magistrate were copied from those of the Etruscan 
Lucumo ; but it was not till they passed into the hands of men 
of sterner stuff, that these ensigns became the symbols of uni- 
versal sovereignty. It was from their Latin and Sabine ances- 
tors — from the hardy mountaineers of the Apennines — that the 
Romans derived that unconquerable will, that stern, inflexible 
resolution, which cvcnlually made them masters of the world. 
The ])atricians of the rising rcjmblic adopted, it is true, from 
the Etruscans the sacred traditions of their augurs and the 
ritual of thejr peculiar ceremonies ; but what had been bigotry 
and superstition in the Etruscans, — what had dwarfed and de- 
graded them — only needed to be once incorporated with the 
nobler nature of the Romans, and it became transmuted into 
that higher sense of religious obligation to which, more than to 
any other cause, Cicero attributed the supremacy of Rome. 

It is impossible to say what might have been the result, had 
the patricians of the rising republic succeeded in the attempt to 
retain in th(3lr own hands the absolute possession of the sacer- 
dotal as well as magisicrial offices: But it is probable, in case a 
constitution similar to that of the Etruscan cities had been perma- 
nently established on the baidvs of the Tibci>' that the City of 
the Seven Hills would have shared the fate of her Etruscan 
neighbours, and have siK^^umbcd at last beneath the arms of the 
more spirited and warlike Samnites. Fortunately for Rome and 
for the world, the power of the exclusive aristocracy gave way 
before the energies of the plebeians ; and the formation of a free 
and independent commonalty — an order of which not a trace is 
to be found in any Etr^iscan state — became the solid foundation 
of Roman greatness. 

* We are aware of the general incredulity of the English public on 
the Greek descent of the Etruscan vases ; and we have admitted that 
it is only the least of two improbabilities. But it is so much the 
least, that, instead of being the rivals, they are now referred to as 
examples of Greek drt. For instance, in an interesting book lately 
"published, ‘ Manners and Customs of the Greeks, translated from the 
* German of Theodore Panofka, with illustrations by G. Scliarf, taken 
‘ chiefly from Greek Fictile Vases,’ the Etruscan vases are assumed 
to be as Greek as any other, and of equal authority. 
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Akt. V. — 1. A Letter to the Rhjht Jhmoiirahlc Henry Lahouehere 
on the Balance of Trade, ascertained from the Market Value 
of all Articles imported durmg the last Fopr Years, By C. 
N. JvJewdkgate, Esq., M. T. 

2, Fruits of the System called Free-Trade, as shown in Three 
Letters to the Operatives of the Manufacturing Districts of the 
United Kingdom, By a London Merchant. 

Tt has become the hishion to talk of the approaches made of 
^ late years in this country towards a system oi free-trade as 
an experiment — an expression aWiIcIi is at once devoid of truth, 
and Avhich tends to mischievous results. The expression is in- 
deed not simply untrue; it is the reverse qf the truth, — since, it 
Ticver can be held an experiment to leave or to ji'cstorc things 
to their natural course; while it is decidedly of the nature 
of* an experiment to place obstacles in the w«ay of that natural 
course, and to tainj)cr by artificial arrangements with tlie free 
agency of mankind. Nor is it any suflicicnt answer to say that 
y voted ion, as it is called, has been so long the rule in England, 
that it lias become the normal condition of commerce. Eor, 
however aiuficiit may be the date of its introduction, it must 
liave been originally based upon theory, and thcoiy alone : 
Avhilc, oil the contrary, the system which it sujicrscded was 
certtiinly as ancient as the lirst*bargain that was made in 
the world. Af'kir a moment’s reflection nobody can deny that 
Free Trade is the normal condition of nninkind, and that restric- 
tion, which is the proper name for p%:)tection, whenever intro- 
duced, and by whatever means supjiorted, was and must con- 
tinue to be an experiment. • 

The distinction, which we have pointed out, will not be 
deemed unimportant by those, who have experienced the ^iowerful 
influence so often exercised by an epithet in misdirecting men’s 
minds. The advocates of an artificial system of restrictions and 
encouragements would obtain an undue advantage if they could 
succeed in removing from themselves, and in fixing upon those 
who would restore things to their natural course, the charge, for 
such it undoubtedly is, of having resorted for that purpose to 
theory and experiment. The advocates of this system, while 
they are constantly interfering with the efiforts made by the 
individual members of a nation in furtherance of its prosperity, 
are wont to talk of themselves as practical men and of their 
opponents as theorists ; and by dint of reiteration have to a 
great extent succeeded in impressing on the World this notion. 
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— than which nothing can In fact be more at variance with the 
truth. It is the advocates for freedom of commerce who are 
eminently practical ; since all that they propose is to follow out 
the simple rule of leaving every one to do his best for securing 
his individual advantage, under the conviction that by so doing 
he will best advance the genera! interest of the community : 
while the advocates for protection, in their vain attempts to 
avoid the most glaring injustice, arc forced to invent a complex 
system of restrictions and compensations, each branch of which 
is the growth of theoretical conceptions, and by the number and 
complexity of which all freedom of action is ultimately destroyed. 

Although, judging fjom analogy, there is every reason for 
believing that the natural systerd — that of leaving every man to 
the unrestricted use of his faculties and opportunities — must be 
the best for the community ; yet we know that there are many 
who hold thatjt does not of necessity follow that the theory of 
protection is false, or that the experiments which its advocates 
have been enabled to carry out have proved failures. Surely, 
however, when they plead either for a continuance of those ex- 
periments, or a return to such of them as have recently been 
abandoned, they ought to be prepared with good reasons from 
practical experience, and should be able to exhibit at least a 
balance of advantages in favour of their system. IV^e wish to 
give them on this occasion a passing intimation of the difficulty 
of the task ; and shall, therefore, dedicate most of the following 
pages, to showing that the remit of recent experience, as far as 
it goes, is all the other way. 

The removal of the shackles with which our commerce was 
impeded under the protccttV^c system, has as yet been ljut partial ; 
but the impulse and prosperity, which have follo^vcd from that 
removal, are, under the peculiarly adverse circumstances that have 
accompanied the change, far greater than the most ardent advo- 
cates of Ivecdom would have ventured to predict. We hear, it is 
true, of ^reaction’ in favour of the doctrine of protection; but we 
hear of it only from persons who have never ceased to hold that 
doctrine ; and we may safely challenge them to produce a single 
writer, of even moderate talent and authority, who had given in 
his adhesion to Free Trade doctrines, and who has since gone 
over to the ranks of the protectionists. They who talk of 
‘ re-action’ speak as they wish, rather than as they are warranted 
by facts. If they are making any way with the inert mass of 
m^mkmd — with persons unable or unwilling to qualify them- 
selves for forming an opinion on the subject, — they do so 
mainly, if not entirely, because, after the destruction of the 
monster restriction on Free Trade personified in the Corn- 
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Xiaws, the victors have rested for a time from their labours ; 
reasonably judging that other and minor obstacles must neces- 
sarily and speedily disappear, liut, it their opponents, deceived 
by such appearances, should again take heart and enter the field 
with any show of power, it needs no gift of prophecy to foretell 
that the former discomfiture erf the Protectionists is as nothing, 
compared with that to which they would now be subjected. 
However great the ability and determination of the men whose 
time and talents and money were so successfully employed in 
bringing about the changes which were consummated in 1846, 
we are satisfied that a far greater amount of energy and far 
greater means would be instantly brought forward, In order 
to maintain the ground which .was gained on that occasion, as 
soon as any reasonable fear should be entertained that an 
attempt to recover it was about to be made in earnest. The 
Anti-Corn-Law League, under a more comprehensive title 
and with more extensive objects, would start at* once into full 
activity; not, as before, from small beginnings and with a 
gradual development of strength, — but with the power and 
dimensions of a giant, with fully organised plans of action, 
and with more than half the work already done to its hand. 
Can it be supposed that under such circumstances it would 
again lay down its weapons, until not only a second victory 
should have been obtained, but security for the future should be 
guaranteed, by such other measures as must put an end to the 
])Ossibility of similar disturbance J^br the future? In the con- 
test which would then be carrieclon, the Free Trade party would 
probably find itself greatly strengthened, and the protectionists 
be as greatly weakened, by the passii^ over to the ranks of the 
former, of a large — perhaps of the largest — proportion of the 
tenant farmers. It is true there have of late been numerous 
meetings of alarmist farmers, and much violent language uttered. 
But, as a body, no class, we suspect, has been more ei^ightened 
by the former contest and its results. ,They are generally now 
aware, that the higher prices sought to be attained through pro- 
tective duties fall in no degree to their share, excej)t during the 
currency of existing leases, comparatively few in number, — these 
in the southern part of Great Britain forming the exception and 
not the rule — but that they arc appropriated by their landlords. 
It is absurd to suppose, that they are likely to be more willing than 
the rest of their fellow-citizens, to renounce'the advantages which 
Free Trade measures have placed within their reach, through 
the cheapening of many articles of their daily consumption ; and 
especially through the bettered condition of that large and con- 
stantly increasing class of customers, whose industry has by 
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those means been rendered more productive. Symptoms of this 
change, which cannot be mistaken, and which it will be most 
imprudent in the landlord-class to disregard, are continually 
showing themselves — and have of late on various occasions 
found expression where they were least expected. 

The following remarks are nofr intended so much to renew 
the general argument in favour of removing restrictions and 
abolishing protection, or to show by reasoning that the benefit 
of tlic whole community will in this manner be most promoted, 
as to prove that Free Trade measures have already actually 
conferred that benefit upon the British public. 

The cry of failure is, no doubt, loudest at present on the 
part of those who hold themselves out as the agricultural 
interest, — a title which it has been well said they are no more 
justified in adopting, than the owner of a ship would be justified 
in calling himself a seaman. The cry is raised chiefly by the 
owners of latld, who conceive, upon slender and erroneous 
grounds, that the competition in oiir markets by foreign pro- 
ducers of food will seriously reduce the rentals of their estates. 
To the actual farmer of the land it is a matter of comjmrative 
indifference whether prices be permanently high or low ; save, 
that under high prices he is always in a condition of greater in- 
security, — because the prices of what he luis to sell will be from 
various causes always subject to depression, while the prices 
of the articles which he must buy may be kept at a high level. 
There is a large part too of the produce of every farm w hich is 
consumed on the farm itself, and it is obvious that, wdtli regard 
to this proportion, the price in the market is imiufiterial. Almost 
every farmer, too, is a bu^rer as w'cll as a seller of agricultural 
produce in some form or other ; and has consequently a direct 
interest in obtaining the supply of his wants at moderate prices. 
It is the price of what may be denominated bis surplus produce 
alone which can affect liiin. Since last year’s harvest, it is true 
that over part of the kingdom the prices for such surplus pro- 
duce have been unremuiierative ; wdth this, however, the repeal 
of the Corn Law is to no great degree justly chargeable, but 
the nature of the season. If the Corn Law of 1815 were now 
in force, w'e should, no doubt, sec a very different scale of 
market prices from those which actually rule. The quantity of 
wheat harvested in 1848 having been short and below the wants 
of the kingdom, — in case all relief to the consumers were denied 
until the average price should reach SOs. per quarter, the prices 
for the damp and sprouted wheat of home growth must for some 
time have been so high, as to cause the most wide-spread mlscry 
among the whole< working population of Great Britain. The 
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social and political consequences of such a state of things it is 
friglitful to contemplate. With the importation of wheat vir- 
tually free, we have seen prices of sound foreign grain full 20 
per cent, higher for months together than the average prices of 
wheat of English growth ; a proof that the low prices com- 
plained of by our farmers are the conscquenc6, as already stated, 
of an adverse season. In ordinary seasons English wheat is 
better and sells higher than wheat of foreign growth ; the price 
of good English grain throughout the kingdom being eciual to 
the jwice of the very finest Dantzig wheat imported, and iiigher 
than the price of almost every other description, — it being well 
known that none but the better qualities of their respective 
growths are shipped to us fr«ni abrolid, unless after a very 
disastrous harvest in this country. Under the greatly modified 
Corn Law of 1842, the duty payable on foreign wheat would for 
some months past have been 20.?. per quarter; and it might 
])e supposed, that to admit of importations, subject to that rate 
of duty, our market price •for English wheat must necessarily 
have been 19.?. per quarter higher in price than it has been since 
the duty has been reduced to Is. And, under the circumstances 
attending ordinary seasons, this would have been the case ; but 
it by no means follows that it would have been so in this in- 
stance. It is the general belief that no great profits have 
attended the iin])ortations of foreign corn into this country since 
last harvest. On which supposition the additional duty would 
have had to be added to the price of the importations so as to 
render them possible. But it in\ght well happen, that our millers 
having to pay so much more for dry sound grain, — without a 
considerable proportion of which th^y could not use the damp 
and inferior wheat, the growth of England — would not have 
been able to afford even the prices, low as they have been, 
which tliey have paid to the English farmers ; — a result of 
protection which would have proved the reverse of i^vvourable 
to tlie latteiv 

That agricultural distress exists in the southern portion of the 
kingdom cannot indeed be denied ; neither would it be^orrcct to 
asseft that this distress is altogether owing to an unfavourable 
season. We grant that it is in some degree attributable to the 
measure which has set free our trade in corn — and which came 
into full operation on the 1st of February in the present year. 
But all changes of importance, which affect* great bodies of men, 
occasion for a time uneasiness and difficulty in many ways. 
What then ? Are we bound therefore to persist in an injurious 
course of policy, because persons, whose arrangements have 
been made in accordance with it, may be subjected to incon- 
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venience and loss by the change ? The copyists, whose most 
important and useful branch of industry was annihilated in the 
thirteenth century by the invention of printing, were for a 
time most deeply injured by that great invention ; but nobody 
pretends, that the printing press should have been abandoned 
out of tenderness f6r their conditton. It is the same with the 
whole history of machinery — and of almost every form of pro- 
gress* The case of copyists, and of all other labourers whom 
machinery has displaced, was, in fact, far more distressing, and 
their claim for consideration far more legitimate than any which 
C4m be set up on the part of our farmers, by the wildest advocate 
for protection. The profession of the copyist, thus irremediably 
ruined, was not one whiAi had grown up and flourished under 
laws artificially framed for its protection ; and which was therefore 
obviously liable to be deprived of its particular advantages, as soon 
as the legislature should have learned that any such protection 
was injustice to others — a condition inseparably connected with 
all protected interests. The iDresent flisti-ess among the farmers, 
however, is firr from being universal. In districts, where the 
harvest of 1848 was got in in good order, the prices obtained, 
although not high, have been fairly remunerative ; and this has 
been the case through the greater part of the northern counties 
of llingland and generally in Scotland, — where the cry of agri- 
cultural distress is not now heard, and where farms, the leases of 
which have just expired, have been in several instances renewed 
at advanced rents. That thq partial distress, however arising, 
which now exists will be lasting, we do not forra moment be- 
lieve. While, among its consequences, we anticipate an earlier 
system of arrangements bei^vecn landlords and tenants; by which 
more liberty of action will be left to the latter in the cultivation 
of their holdings, and more security he given them by means of 
leases, so that they may enjoy the full advantage of the employ- 
ment of tjicir capital in permanent improvements. When these 
points are once accomplished, it is not unreasonable to expect 
that the recurring complaints on the part of farmers, which 
have conttnually troubled the country from the passing of the 
highly restrictive Corn Law of 1815 down to the present time, 
may become less frequent and less intense. That, in a rich, 
populous, and rapidly progressive country like England, the 
condition of its agriculturists should be one of continued loss 
and disappointment, is a fear in which we can never share. The 
difliculty, in which the faimers are now partially placed, is in 
no case greater than they have again and again experienced 
under protection; and when no cause so explanatory of the 
mischief as the unfavourable season of 1848 could be adduced. 
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We feel justified, therefore, in expressing our belief, that, if 
Free Trade be in some degree ansvvcrnble for the present 
distress, it is chiefly so on account of the disturbance in men’s 
minds through the change of system ; and that, consequently, 
it must speedily pass aAvay. ^ ^ 

That the producers of food^n this countrySvill in future obtain 
the high prices they have been accustomed to receive for their pro- 
duce, is not indeed to be expected ; but neither is it to be desired. 
The outlay of capital in permanent improvements — which would 
not deserve the name of improvements, if they did not result in 
augmented and cheapened produce — must of course be attended 
by a lower scale of remuneration ; much lower, in fact, than the 
proportion which the increase bears tolhe gross produce — since 
that increase goes altogether to add to the amount of the 
fixrmcr’s disposable or surplus produce. There has of late 
arisen a great outcry from our graziers, who coni plain tliat they 
arc forced to sell their fat cattle and sheep for the same prices 
as, or lower than, those they gave lor them when lean; and 
Free Trade is made to bear the blame of their losses ! With how 
little justice may be seen from the fact, that the entire number 
of oxen, cows, and calves, imported during the first four 
months of this year, was, according to the published official 
accounts, no mot’c than 11,265 head over the whole kingdom, — 
while the number sold during that time in Smithfield market 
alone has exceeded 70,000; and of sheep, the whole importation 
within the same period amoimtqd only to 14,525, — while the 
sales in Smithfield alone wero 420,000. During part of last 
year a very high price was obtained for meat ; and there having 
been a good crop of turnips, the farBoers were tempted to fatten 
an undue number of animals, with which the markets are for 
the present overstocked. Hut this is a cause of cheapness which 
must soon pass away ; and it will be well if it bo not followed 
by a scarcity, and the high prices by which scarcity is accom- 
panied. At this time it is matter of complaint, that there is 
little or no difference between the prices of fat cattle and of 
lean. '* 

The system of protective duties, from which we are now 
emancipating the industry of the country, had the effect, what- 
ever may have been the motive under which it was established 
and supported, of securing an advantage — often, indeed, only 
a fancied advantage — to producers at the cost of the con- 
sumers. This system was not confined to the producers of the 
mother country ; but was long extended to certain colonial in- 
terests, and to none in a greater degree than to our tropical sugar 
planters. It is true that until a comparatively recent period, the 
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intended boon proved in a ojreat degree Ineffectual; for the supply 
furnished by our West India colonies being beyond the wants of 
the mother country, it became necessary for the planters to seek 
a market elsewhere for the surplus. And this necessity would 
have eifcctually hindered any rise of price at home above that 
in the general markets of Europe^ — unless it liad been that 
through improvements in the sugar refining processes, the draw- 
back on the exportation of loaf sugar from England yielded a 
bounty of some few shillings per hundred-weight, beyond the duty 
l)aid on the raw material. As our population increased, the surplus 
of West India sugar became less and less, and at last entirely dis- 
appeared. To meet the greater demand of our growing numbers, 
the produce of the Maurifius, and subsequently that of a part of 
our Indian cm])irc, were then admitted at the same rate of duty 
as was chargeable on AVest India sugar. In the meanwhile the 
West India planter had the advantage of a strict monopoly, 
through the exorbitant duty placed on all foreign-grown sugar. 
It was attcin 2 )ted to justify tliis mon?) 2 )oly on the ground that 
tlie inotluir country, on the otlicr hand, retained the mono 2 )oly 
of the trade of the colonics. But, to prove that this Avas not a 
losing arrangement, two conditions were necessary, neitlier of 
which had any real existence. These were, first, — that the 
monopoly trade carried on by us with our colonies was more 
gainful than an open trade would have been ; and next, — that 
every consumer of sugar in the United Kingdom participated in 
that extra gain. If even thesf conditions had been complied 
with, it would still liave been further necessary totshow that the 
gain to the inhabitant of the mother country was equal to tliat 
of the colonist; and supposiijg all this to have been accomplished, 
it would have been still impossible to have made out that cither 
party gained by its own monopoly, or would be injured by the 
abolition of both. 

The subject of West India distress is altogether a difterent 
question, into which it >vould be out of place to enter now. 
AVe will, however, venture upon a few words, in order to show 
that the existence of that distress is not fairly chargeable upon 
home legislation ; and that at all events it affords no valid plea 
for a departure from Free Ti*ade principles. 

The claim of the colonial planter for a continuance of the 
protective duty in his favour, is based upon the change effected 
by the legislature In the condition of the negro population. 
That change was accompanied by a grant on the part of parlia- 
ment of 20,000,000/. sterling. If the money to be paid as 
wages to the emancipated negro, were to be no more than the 
cost had been for food, clothing, lodging, and medical attend- 
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ance, joined to support in childhood and old age, under the 
S 3 ^stem of slavery, the planter could not have pretended to any 
claim for compensation. The supposition, that he would bo 
able to substantiate such a claim upon the ground of his future 
disbursements exceeding those of former times, constituted the 
only excuse for granting tKb 20,000,000/.* Wc are willing to 
believe that the grant was justified by the facts ; and we believe 
also, that it was adequate to the end proposed. We should 
rather say, that perhaps it would have been adequate, had it 
reached the pockets of the planters. It is notorious, however, 
that except in rare instances this was not the case. It was appro- 
priated, for the most part, to the payment of debts long before 
incurred ; and accordingly it failed altogether to realise the end 
which the legislature had in view. Had the case been different ; 
had the capital furnislicd by parliament been apjdicd as a fund 
for the payment of labour, and had it proved insufficient for that 
purpose — a position which wc should think it difficult to main- 
tain, — there might have arisen a moral claim for a supjdcincntal 
grant, but none for the continuance of protecting duties. 

Let us now sec what has been the effect to the consumers in 
this country of the approach which has been made to a Free 
Trade in sugar. 

For several years preceding 1840, the duty on British-grown 
sugar had been 24^., and on all foreign-grown 63^. per hundred- 
weight ; and in that year 5 per cent was added to these rates. 
These rates continued until 1 84/5„when the duty on British-grown 
sugar was reduced to 14.?., an<l on foreign, the produce of free 
labour, to 23.s\ and 4^/. The distinction then drawn between free- 
labour and slave-labour sugar could diave no more than a nominal 
effect upon prices in our markets, since every pound addition- 
ally taken into consumption by us, was so much withdrawn 
from the general consumption of the world ; and unless the 
free-labour produce had been less than would suffic# to supply 
our wants — which was not the case, — it must be immaterial 
whether our purchases should be made, of that description only, 
or of slave-grown sugar equally with it. The measure of 1845 
reduced, therefore, the protecting duty from 405. and \ld. to 
95. and 4c/. per hundred-weight. The conjoint effect of the 
reduction of the duty and of the protecting rate, was to raise 
the consumption from 206,472 tons in 1844, to 242,831 tons in 
1845. In the following year the restriction with regard to slave- 
grown produce was removed, and foreign sugar was admitted at 
215.; the efiect of which reduction was to raise our consump- 
tion further to 261,012 tons. In 1847 the difference in the 
duty between British plantation and foreigif sugar, was further 
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lessened to 65 . ; and in that year our consumption reached 
288,975 tons. In 1848 the duty on British Muscavado sugar 
was further lowered to 135., and on that of foreign growth to 
I 85 . and 6 d., — and wc then consumed 308,131 tons: showing a 
regular increase in consumption, during four years, of more 
than 100,000 tons, equal to aboift 50 per cent, advance upon 
the quantity consumed in 1844. 

It is impossible to determine what would have been the effect 
of thus lowering the differential rates of duty without making 
any reduction in the charge upon British-grown sugar. But it 
must be clear to every one from these figures, that the change 
in our system of protection, in consequence of which the sugar 
of foreign countries has been brought into use within this king- 
dom, has at least not been, as the advocates of protection would 
have us believe, a failure; and we arc surely warranted by 
them in expecting that when, in 1854, wc shall have arrived, 
with respect to tliis important article of commerce, at a perfectly 
Free Trade, we shall be reaping a ffill measure of commercial 
and social benefit from the change. 

We cannot yet be said to have entirely liberated our trade In 
timber ; since the duty chargeable on timber of foreign growth 
is 156 *. per load of 50 cubic feet ; while the same quantity may be 
imported from our colonies on paying a duty of I 5 ., and while 
we have no duty upon teak and some other kinds of wood 
used in sbip-hiiildlng, nor upon the timber which has been 
grown within the kingdom. ^We have, however, made a con- 
siderable approach towards the.jtruc principle a^s regards this 
article of commerce ; the cost of which, it being essentially a 
raw material of inamifiictu^ve, enters more or less into the price 
of almost every other article produced ; — a consideJ’atiou wdiicli 
renders timber a very unfit subject fur taxation. Up to October 
1842, the duty upon foreign timber was 565. 6d., and that on 
colonial 1 15 . 6d. per load ; giving an advantage to the htt er of 45^. 
From that time, the wood of our colonics has been admitted at 
the nominal duty of 1$. the load, and progressive reductions have 
been made in that of foreign growth, until it is no w fixed, as 
above stated, at 155. per load. It may be well to trace the 
effects of these progressive changes, and to inquire bow far the 
lamentations of colonial wood merchants, and thos e predictions 
of ruin to themselves and to the shipping interest, which they 
poured forth so abundantly and so vehemently wA ile the reduc- 
tions were imder discussion, have been borne out by the result. 

Concurrently with the alteration of the tariff in 1842, a change 
was made in the manner of computing the duty. This is now 
taken, and has been since 1842, according to the cubic con- 
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tents of the timber ; whereas before, rates were chargeable in 
respect of sawn timber (deals, battens, and boards) in certain 
classes by tale. One of the consequences had been, among other 
evils, the destruction previous to shipment of a part of the timber; 
it being the practice to cut a foot, or several feet, as the case 
might be, from the deals 8ac..y so as just tO bring them within 
a class which entitled the importer to pay a lower rate of duty. 
It is impossible, on this account, to make any comparison 
between the amount of our importations before 1843 and the 
amount subsequently. The quantities from that year down to 
the end of 1848 have been, according to published official docu- 
ments — 



Colonial, 

Forciftn. 

Total. 


Loads. 

Loads. 

Loads. 

1843 

922,087 

395,558 

1,317,645 

1844 

941,221 

544,136 

1,485,357 

1845 

1,281.974 

675,840 

1,957,814 

1846 

1,214.442 

810,497 

2,024.939 

1847 

1,086,070 

806,752 

1,895,822 

1848 

1,102,254 

701,0H0 

1,803,334 


Can there be any stronger justification of the course pur- 
sued towards equalising the duty upon foreign and colonial tim- 
ber, than is afforded by these figures? It is shoAvii by them, 
in the first place, that by the excessive duties levied, the supply 
of this most necessary article was restricted far below the 
actual wants of the country. In five years, the total quantity 
brought to ouii; shores has increased by more than half a million 
of loads, or exceeding 40 per cent. ; a fact which may indicate to 
us how greatly we must have suflerqd previously from the want 
of an adequate supply. Wood can in no sense be considered as 
a luxury ; and every load of it which was kept out by our tarift* 
must have interfered injuriously with some branch of our produc- 
tive industry. But it was predicted that by loAVcring the duty 
upon foreign timber, brought from neighbouring countries, and 
therefore at a much lower cost of transport than the supply 
from our distant colonies, the timber trade of the Intter must 
be annihilated, and that with it our shipping interest would 
be grievously injured. A glance at the above figures demon- 
strates the rashness of that prediction also. The change has 
been 60 far from injurious, that the colonial bi'anch of the 
trade has been greater under it than any former period; 
although, concurrently with its prosperity, the foreign branch 
has been doubled. Great as are these ^vantages, and attri- 
butable as they undoubtedly are to the late alteration in our 
fiscal system, we are far from being satisfied with the position 
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in which the timber duties have been left by the law of 1846. 
If it is considered right or necessary to retain any duty upon 
an article of such prime necessity, we hold that no satisfactory 
reason can be found for maintaining any difference in the rates 
charged upon foreign and colonial wood. Not to insist upon 
the principle which condemns all* duties for protection, it may 
be truly urged, on the authority of persons well qualified to 
guide opinion upon the subject, that the lumbering trade in our 
North American possessions is of no real value to the colonies 
themselves; and is profitable only to a few capitalists, who 
have the trade in their hands, and arc chiefly resident in Great 
Britain. On this, as on other kindred subjects, parties inte- 
rested in keeping up prStection^have striven to enlist the fears 
of the public in their favour. We are asked, how, in the event 
of a war which might close against us the ports of Europe, we 
should be able to obtain a supjdy of this most necessary article 
of commerce, if we were to withhold encouragement from the 
colonial trade during times of peace ? The answer to this ques- 
tion is simple and conclusive. Timber is not an article of yearly 
production, which can be consumed in one season and found 
again the following year ; and if the fear of deprivation through 
the shutting against us of foreign ports be at all rcasonable,'^it 
should lead us to discourage during peace all trade and con- 
sumption from those regions which will alone remain available 
to us during war. Common prudence would, in such case, lead 
us to put a heavy duty duripg peace upon colonial timber, if 
even wc did not altogether prohibit its iinportatioti, in order that 
a siqiply might be preserved to us during a time of war ; while, 
on tlie other hand, we o^ght to admit the timber of foreign 
countries free of duty, and by that means exhaust, as far as 
depends on our demands, the supply of an article most indis- 
pensable to our future enemies. 

It has been asserted, that the benefit of the reductions In the 
duty on foreign timber has been appropriated exclusively by the 
foreign producer and trader, and that the English consumer 
has paid Tor timber as dearly as he paid before the change. 
Having made inquiries into the truth of this assertion, we are 
in a condition utterly to deny it. In almost every case, the 
price to the consumer has been reduced in our markets, beyond 
the amount of the duty given up. For instance, the stl^ndard 
hundred of St. Petersburg plank was sold in 1841 for 18Z. ; the 
abatement in the duty upon this quantity amounts to 3/. 3 a\ Hr/., 
wdiich would leave the price, 14/. 16s, Id,; whereas the actual 
price is only 13/. 106'. The like quantity of battens, which sold 
also at 18/. per strmdard hundred, has been relieved of duty to 
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the extent of 2/. and the price being now 13Z. 10^., 

the consumer profits to the extent of 1/. 11s* lOrf. beyond the 
reduction of duty. The great hundred of Gottenburg deals, 
which sold before the reduction for 16/. 10s., and from .which 
an abatement has been made of 31, 13s. Gd,, splls now for 12/.; 
giving an excess of . saving to the consumer of 16s. 6d, In one 
or two descriptions, where from particular circumstances the 
demand is lively, the importer, it is true, benefits slightly at the 
expense of the revenue ; for instance, Christiania deals, which 
sold at 33/. per great hundred, and from which the duty abated 
was 9/. 13s. 6d,y sell now from 24/. to 26/. But it must be 
apparent from these details, that, on the; whole, the consumer 
has derived the full benefit which was designed for him ; and 
tliat in the case of the timber duties, the approach w^hicli wc 
have made tp true principles has been eminently successful. 

Among all the branches of domestic industry, from which the 
protection afforded by import duties was partially withdrawn 
in 1842, there was none in which the parties interested made 
louder and more urgent appeals against the contemplated re- 
duction, than the manufacture of leather gloves. The manu- 
facturers affirmed, and no doubt believed, that with a lower 
range of protecting duty than that which they had enjoyed, 
it \voiild be hopeless for them to attempt competition with the 
glove-makers of France. It was of no use to represent to them, 
tliat the rate of duty, still reserved in their favour, was far more 
than an equivalent for the trifling d^ty retained upon the skins 
w luiii prepared ((fr use, and which' they might import from the 
same markets whence their rivals w^cre supplied. They had 
made up their minds to ruin — to the diosing of their establish- 
ments, and the discharge of their work-people. What, however, 
has been the result ? In the words of one eminently qualified 
to judge, who buys and sells more leather gloves both of English 
and French manufacture than almost any other dealer in 
London : « So far from the idle fears of ruin expressed by the 
^ English glove manufacturers being realised by the last»reduc- 

* tion of duty, I understand that that branch of manufacture 
‘ was never in so flourishing a condition as at the present moment 

* (May 1849); and, notwithstanding there has been a large in- 
‘ crease in the importation of French gloves this year, there is 

* now a greater demand for English leather gloves than at any 
^ former period. The quality and make of our gloves have also 
‘ much improved since they were put into more direct cewnpetition 
< with the French by the last reduction of duty ; so much so 
^ that in some instances ndne but a practised eye could distin- 

* guish one from the other. As regards price, the English 
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* compete successfully with the French, especially in lamb-skin 
‘ gloves, and I believe in this article would still do so, were the 

* duty taken off altogether. In kid gloves, owing to climate or 
‘ some other local circumstance, the French have some ad- 
‘ vantage, but this refers chic^ to the highest priced article,. 

* and probably to the pains and care in making them up.’ This 
information realises all the expectations entertained in this and 
similar cases by the advocates of free trade. So long as any 
branch of industry is hedged in by protection, those who follow 
it are without the stimulus needful for complete success ; but 
once let them be made to feel that they must depend upon their 
own unaided exertioii^ to make good their position, and those 
exertions will not long be wan'lijjg. If the object be one capable 
of accomplishment, our energel^c countrymen will be sure to 
overcome all obstacles. Wh^t^e the contrary is the case, — where 
protection is absolutely necessary to enable us to compete with 
other nations, — where, in other ^Yords, the public is laid under 
contribution in order that certain traders may carry on an 
otherwise unprofitable calling, all reasonable locrsons will answer 
— the sooner it is abandoned the better. We may be certain 
that the capital which will be withdrawn from it will not bo 
suffered to lie idle ; but that it will be turned to account in 
giving employment to industry in some new channel, much more 
to the general welfare of the community. 

It is not in the glove manufacture only, that trades connected . 
with leather arc prosperingf' The tanners and curriers declared 
their conviction, while the Treasure for repealing the duty on 
foreign leather was under consideration in parliament, that they 
never could compete wi6i the tanners of France, Germany, and 
the Low Countries ; to one or other of those seats of the leather 
manufacture they were to transfer themselves and their capital, — 
abandoning their tan-pits in England, and leaving their workmen 
to be'' supported by the parish. What, however, has actually 
taken place, since the tanned and curried leatlier of their dreaded 
rivals has been let in free of duty? Wc answer in the words 
employed in its trade circular by one of the most extensive 
leather factors houses in London. That house, depending for 
its business upon the good opinion of the parties to whom its 
circular is addressed, would not assuredly venture to advance 
opinions upon this subject, which, if they could be refuted by 
the fact, must be most distasteful to its customers. Writing 
at the beginning of the present year, the party alluded to states: — 

* We have often expressed our opinion of the injustice of that 
^ enactment towards tanners,’ (the measure affecting them of 
1842) ^by depreciating the vdue of their heavy stocks— ne- 
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‘ cessarily heavy, because a process of six months is necessary ; 

* — but wc cannot help believing that the subsequent measure 
‘ of 1845, making the trade entirely free, by removing all the 
‘ duty from all the raw material, as well as leather, has in a 
^ great degree compensated the evils of the fgmier measure’; and 
^ present circumstanees indicate that they will eventually be 
‘ found advantageous to the manufacturer, by enabling'! him to 
^ produce his goods at a low rate, and thereby extending the 
‘exports: — at no period in the remembrance of the oldest 
‘ individual, were hides and leather generally so low as at pre- 
‘ sent ; nor was there ever a time when the English leatlicr 
‘ manufacturer was so able to compete, with any other in these 
‘ branches of merchandise.’ . 

The exorbitant differential dutv which, up to 1846, was charged 
upon foreign spirits, did not qti^nate in the desire to protect the 
distillers of the United Kingdom and its dejDendencies ; but in 
feelings of hostility towar^ls France, with which country we 
were at war when that high rate ^vas first imposed. Being once 
imposed, however, it was thouglit to have the effect of encouraging 
our own distillers ; and every attempt to lower it long mot with 
the most determined opposition on their part, A duty of 
22,v. 10^7. per gallon upon an article, the first cost of which 
ranges from 3.s*. to 5.v., could not but prove irresistible to smug- 
glers, — a consideration which ought always to have great weight 
w ith governments. Of coxirsc wc can have no means of know- 
ing the extent in which foreign spirits were illicitly introduced ; 
although a coni^)arison of the Qistom House Records of Eng- 
land with those of France leaves no room to doubt that smug- 
gling was extensively carried on. * In 1846 the duty was 
lowered from 22^. KkZ. to lo5. per gallon, with the following 
result : — 


Gallons imported 

Kate of 

Amount of 


tor Use. 

Duty. 

lleveniSe. 

1843 

1,052,260 

22s, 10c/, 

1,201,339 

1844 

1,037,937 


1,184,798 

1845 

1,073,778 


1.225,869 

1846 

1,561,629 

h5s. Od. 

1,203,920 

1847 

1,574,068 


1,182,794 

1848 

1,632,710 


1,233,437 


That the increased consumption of fb);eign spirits (chiefly 
brandy), as shown by these figures, has not been accompanied by 
a lessened use of Colonial or of British spirits, notwithstanding 
the great diminution made in the protective duty, is also proved 
by parliamentary returns. Comparing the quantities used in the 
three years preceding the reduction in the l^randy duty with 
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the three years during which the reduced scale has been in 
operation, it will be seen that the yearly average quantities 
and the revenue derived from them are even much greater in 
the latter period : viz. 

^ Three Years to Three Years to 

1845 inclusive. 1848 inclusive. 

Average consumption of 

Colonial spirits Galls. 2,257,147 Galls. 2,999,904 

British spirits 20,805,148 22,326,957 

Average yearly revenue on 

Colonial spirits £ 1,053,427 £ 1,230,005 

Brithsli spirits 5,274,720 5,561,815 

It will place the poH^.y of moderate duties in even a stronger 
light than is thrown upon it by the foregoing figures, if we 
turn to the facts connected with a kindred article — we mean 
wine, — in respect of which no fiscal change lias been made 
for many years. In 1825 the duty on wine, except on that of 
France, was reduced from 9s. lr;ft to 4^. 10^/. per imperial 
gallon, and upon French wine from I3s. 9(1. to 7s. 3d. The 
average yearly consumption during the five years which pre- 
ceded this reduction, was 4,751,104 gallons; and during the 
five years which followed the reduction, 0,539,855 gallons. It 
might have been expected that this result would have encouraged 
the legislature to make a further move in the same direction ; 
especially as the increased consumption, attained by the measure 
of 1825, had speedily reached its maximum, but more particu- 
larly since the quantity whicl^ lias contributed,, to the revenue 
has, of late years, actually fallen off, notwithstanding the steady 
increase of oiir numbers a^id our wealth, and the more luxurious 
habits of society. The average consnmy)tion of the three years 
ending with 1840 having been 6,848,220 gallons, that of the 
three years ending with 1 847, the latest for whlcli the accounts 
are available, was only 0,510,098; although our population in 
the later period must have exceeded that of the earlier years by 
more than two millions. One move in the right direction was 
made in'' 1831 by equalising the duty on French and other wine, 
the effect of which has been to raise the consiimi)tion of French 
wine fully 60 per cent. : except for which circumstance, it is pro- 
bable that the falling off' in the general consumption of wine 
would have been greater than we have shown it to have been. 

The only departure from the principle of Free Trade which has 
existed with regard to wine, since the above mentioned equali- 
sation of 1831, is a differential duty in favour of the produce of 
the Cnpc of Good Hope. For the last thirty-five years. Cape 
wine has been admitted to consumption at rates never exceed’ 
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ing half the duly charged upon the wines of Spain and Portugal. 
With how little benefit to the colony this favouritism has been 
attended, appears from the fact, that the consumption of Cape 
wine is now not one half of what it was a quarter of a century 
ago ; and that the falling off], is rapidly and, steadily going on. 
The quantities on which duty has been paid, were 

in 1825 670,639 gallons in 1840 456,773 gallons 

1830 535,255 1845 357,793 

1835 522,941 1848 268,010 

A result of this kind affords small encouragement to protectionist 
partisans. Doubtless the sale of Cape wine is as great as is 
justified by the quality of the importaEions ; but the fact that, 
before the adoption of a differential duty in its favour, the wine 
of this colony did find its way into consumption in England, 
is in itself a proof that the quality was not always so uniformly 
bad as it now is; and leads strongly to the inference that its 
present inferiority is one o*f the never fiiiling consequences of 
protection. 

The effect of Mr. Iluskisson’s Free Trade measures concern- 
ing silk, has been so frequently discussed in these pages and 
elsewhere, and their policy so completely vindicated, that it 
cannot be necessary to revert to them on this occasion ; except 
to show that the further step which was taken in advance in 
1846, has not been productive of evil to the manufacturers of 
this country, but the reverse. The duty chargeable upon each 
kind of foreigii»-made silk goods^ Avas, up to the year just men- 
tioned, calculated to be equal to 30 per cent, on the value. This 
protection was reduced in 1846 to orje-half or 15 per cent. All 
sort of ruin was thereupon predicted. We have made })articular 
inquiries, and have the pleasure of stating that we are assured by 
one of the largest wholesale dealers in both British and foreign 
silks, carrying on business in the metropolis, — that speaking 
‘ generally of the silk trade of this country no prejudicial effect 
‘ whatever has been produced by the last reduction of duty on 
‘ foreign silks ; but, on the contrary, a very bcneficiSl one, by 
^ bringing the manufacturers of this country more closely into 
‘ competition with the French, and thereby calling their skill into 
^ more active operation, by which the manufacture itself cannot 
^ fail to benefit.’ There can be no better proof of the advancing 
skill of the English silk manufacturer, than the fact of his pro- 
ductions meeting those of other countries in third markets. 
This they do to a considerable extent, — not, as has been asserted 
in the single form of silk yarn spun from the refuse of the throw- 
ing mills, but — in rich goods, stuffs and ribbons, lace, hosiery. 
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and almost all the other forms given by the loom and frame to 
the material During 1848, when our export trade with Europe 
was materially lessened through political troubles, which more 
or less deranged the commercial pursuits of almost every con- 
tinental state, our exports of silk stuffs, and ribbons, exceeded 
400,000 weight. 

Our woollen manufacture had for a long period been carried 
on in the face of low import duties ; which were seen to be unne- 
cessary for the encouragement of our home industry, — inasmuch 
as we every year exported woollen goods to the value of several 
millions sterling. In the year 1846 all import duties on these 
goods were repealed ; and it would be impossible for any advo- 
cate of protection to show that •a single shuttle has been laid 
aside in consequence. It is true that some Bradford manufac- 
turers have complained of the quantity of some qualities of 
Merino cloths brought over from France, as interfering with Eng- 
lish industry. Unfortunately, however, for the justice of this 
complaint, it is the fact that tlie goods thus introduced are of a de- 
scription which are not, and which never have been manufactured 
in England. The manufacturers of Bradford cannot therefore 
characterise as a loss through foreign competition the absence of 
a trade which they never had ; and which was prosecuted by the 
French as extensively before 1846 as since, and during the time 
when all woollen fabrics were subject to a duty of 15 per cent, on 
their value. We have now before us a letter from one of the 
most extensive mercantile firm© in Bradford, in which it is said ; 

‘ Our business as merchants in* the home trade ^consists in the 
^ sale of Bradford goods, and we are also importers of French 
^ merinos. It would answer our purjiose much better to have 
^ these goods made here, and we have been at great pains and 
^ expense in endeavouring to do so, but as yet have not suc- 
^ ceeded.’ 

Our linen manufacture was long treated, as incapable of 
existing without protection. The country was taxed to provide 
a bounty for whatever linen was exported ; while duties equal 
to 40 per " cent, on the value were imposed upon the linens of 
other countries. The system of bounties ceased in 1832, after 
having continued for more than a century ; during which the 
English people had paid a sum of from 300,000/. to 400,000/. 
yearly out of their hard earnings, in order that foreigners might 
purchase their linen fabrics below the cost of production. In 
1 846 the duty on foreign linen was repealed ; and these succes- 
sive^ rqreasures have been so far from injurious to the manu- 
facturers, that the trade has since assumed a degree of importance 
among the various "'branches of our national industry, to which 
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it had never before aspired. In the north of Ireland, this 
manufacture is said to afford the means of subsistence to nearly 
300,000 souls ; and the condition of its higher branches is thus 
represented in a paper read before the Dublin Statistical Society 
during the present year, by Mr. James Mac Adam, the secretary 
to the Royal Flax Improvement Society of Ireland, a gentleman 
peculiarly well qualified to give information on the subject : — 

^ I allude to the manufacture of damasks, and that of linen 
^ and cambric woven and printed in patterns. The damask 
^ manufacture was introduced from Saxony, and by degrees has 
^ attained to such perfection, that the Irish fabrics now vie with, 
^ and even surpass, the finest productions of the Saxon looms, 
^ in excellence of quality, evenness of texture, purity of bleach, 
and elegance of design. Our finest damasks are now found 

* on the tables of the nobility, of the Queen herself, and even of 
^ several European sovereigns. Large quantities have been 

* made for the Emperor of Russia, the Kings of Sweden and 
^ Denmark, the ex-King oPthc French, and even for the King 
^ of Saxony, The latter fact affords important evidence of our 
^ progress, that we have thus furnished damasks to the ruler of 
‘ that people, who successfully prosecuted this branch of in- 

* diistry long previous to the mounting of the first Irish loom.’ 

In the foregoing remarks wc have been necessarily brief ; in 
order to bring Avitliin a reasonable compass some notice of the 
actual condition, under our reformed tariff^ of each of our chief 
branches of industry, Wc will only refer at present to one 
other branch, viz., to the machine-wrought hosiery manufacture; 
which has existed almost exclusively in the three Midland 
counties, Leicester, Nottingham, an(\ Derby, for full 200 years. 
For more than thirty years the hands employed in this manu- 
facture have struggled for existence in a state of misery, which 
it is painful to contemplate. Mr. Felkin of Nottingham, a 
gentleman intimately acquainted with the hosiery trade of this 
country in all its branches, read a statement concerning it before 
the British Association at York in 18*44, when the workmen 
engaged in it were in a less wretched state than usual, — not 
more that 10 per cent, of their number being unemployed; but 
when the wages of a man for a full week’s work were never- 
theless no higher than from five to six shillings. At the present 
time, we Imve the same excellent authority for saying, that every 
hand able and willing to work in a frame* is fully employed at 
an advance of from 30 to 35 per cent, upon the highest wages 
that they have ever received during the last thirty or forty 
years ; and that the demand for their goods has for some time 
been greater than can be supplied. 
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Without claiming, as we might, for Free Trade policy, all 
the merit of the improved condition of 50,000 of our fellow 
subjects, we run no risk of contradiction, when we say, — that 
the advocates for protection cannot find in it any confirmation of 
their forebodings, or build upon it any argument for going back 
to the practice of Yestriction whifih they dignify with the name 
of protection. 

It is doubtless mainly owing to the cheapness of production, 
which places their wares within the reach of a greater number 
of persons, — and to the low price of food, which enables the 
masses to apply a larger part of their earnings to the purchase 
of comfortable clothing, — that this unexampled demand for 
hosiery has arisen. With the -continuance of these tiivourable 
conditions, we may expect a continued state of prosperity for 
our artisans ; nor arc we dependent alone upon the well-doing 
of our home consumers for such continuance. The measures lately 
adopted by our legislature (the practical operation of which it has 
been our object to explain), have so far cheapened the products of 
our industry, as to open and extend for them various foreign 
markets ; and have enabled us better than ever to rival the indus- 
try of other countries, in every branch of manufacture to which wc 
may think it desirable to apply ourselves. In a letter recently 
written by a person of high authority on such matters from one 
of the chief commercial ports in South America, we find the 
following statement : — ^ The repeal of all duties on inanufac- 
‘ taring materials in England, enables the British manufacturer 

* to undersell every other by 2r+ and 30 per ceii-i. ; and this is 
‘ so evident as regards this country, that foreign houses who 
‘ used to promote the sale of their own manufactures have been 
^ obliged to turn their attention and capital to supplies from 
' Great Britain, and arc now as actively engaged in the import- 
^ ation and sale of British goods as they used to be in those 
‘ from Frpnee, Germany, and Belgium.’ If we turn our view 
from the far west to thp eastern extremity of Europe, we find 
equal evidence in favour of the wisdom of our recent liberal 
commercial policy. A letter bearing date in March of the pre- 
sent year, written from Jaffa, states, ^ British trade is greatly 
‘ on tile increase ; indeed so much so, that I am led to hope it 
^ will be the principal foreign trade here. Cotton culture is 
^ taken up with great interest by the natives ; and I think, within 

few years, Jaffa will export largely of this article for Great 
^ Britain. The wheat of this district has already found good 

* markets in the United Kingdom ; and barley and sesame seeds 
^ are also about to be shipped. All this tends to increase the 
‘ consumption of British manufactures in these parts. The 
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‘ British goods already imported have met with a good sale, and 
‘ we are expecting more ships from London and Liverpool with 
‘ British goods.’ ^ 

It is a favourite argument with the advocates for protecting 
duties, that they are required, in order to place England upon 
an equal footing with other countries, so long as other countries 
impose duties on the produce and manufacture of England. 

‘ What I’ it is said, ^ will you admit the untaxed labour of 

* foreign countries to free competition with the highly taxed 

* labour of your own country?’ We answer, ^ Assuredly, yes.’ 
In case such a thing as untaxed labour, in the sense here un- 
derstood, is any where to be found, and in case its produce, 
being untaxed, is to be had at a lower cost, we would seek out 
that particular produce and Import it in preference to any other, 
though the result of labour ever so higlily taxed. Our object, 
in short, would be, to get the most we could for our money ; or, 
to speak more correctly, the most we could for our labour, since 
money is only the representative of labour. It by no means 
follows, however, that a high rate of taxation muvst render the 
productions of a country dear, or that such productions must 
necessarily be cheap in the absence of all taxation. It may be 
easily conceived, and, indeed, shown — how, in a country free 
from taxation, tlierc would probably exist far greater obstacles 
to and much fewer lacilitics for production than arc to be found 
in many highly-taxed communities. A great use of taxes, and 
tlic application of their proceeds^ Is to give security, — without 
which no industry can prosper, — and facilities of various kinds, 
which render labour more effective.^ One thing, indeed, must 
be clear upon the slightest examination ; that, whenever taxation 
on the part of the state is heavy, the people can less afford to 
pay taxes to individuals. And what is it but to pay taxes to in- 
dividuals, when, through protecting duties, or other artificially 
created obstacles, the consumers arc made to pay higlier to the 
home producer than they would have to’ pay to the foreigner ? — 
in other words, are made to labour longer and harder^ in order 
to obtain from a fellow countryman the article, which could be 
procured at a less sacrifice of labour from foreign countries. 

W e have, it is true, lately seen a member of the House of 
Commons boldly putting forward the long exploded doctrine, — 
that a nation becomes rich by the abundanee of its exports, and 
poor through the abundance of its imports. We had tliought, 
until we encountered the arguments of the Member for North 
Warwickshire, that this notion had died with the late Mr. Al- 
derman Waithman ; and we certainly do not feel called upon 
seriously to say one word in its confutation. AVc still profess 
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the coutrary belief. And, so believing, we ventute to bring 
forward, as clear proof of our increasing prosperity, a fact esta- 
blished by a return to parliament during the present session. 
It shows the quantity in tons, of articles the produce of Europe, 
imported during each of the three years ending with 1847. 
These quantities were, 

1845 - - - 1,814,608 tons. 

1846 - - - 2,122,234 

1847 - - - 2,745,687 

Showing an increase of 307,626 tons In 1846 over 1845 ; of 
623,453 tons In 1847 over 1846 ; and an increase in the two 
years of 931,079 tons. *We rndj be quite certain that these 
importations did not reach our shores, without an equivalent 
amount of the labour which they represent being furnished by 
us in return. If they have come to us untaxed, or but lightly 
taxed, that equivalent labour vviJl have been less burdensome 
to us ; and unless we can be brought to see that labour is in 
itself a good, wo must continue to believe that cheapness is a 
blessing. However these imports may have been taxed abroad. 
It is clear that we have obtained them in Increasing quantities, 
and that we have paid for them by our industry. Either, there- 
fore, we have procured them more cheaply, that is, have pro- 
cured larger supplies at the same cost of labour; or we have found 
the means for making our own industry more productive. It does 
not much matter which of these two conditions is the fact, 
though we prefer the former. * In either case,* assuredly we 
have been able to command a greater amount of enjoyment than 
before. ^ 

We have always been confident, that great good must arise 
from the liberal measures on commercial subjects, which, begun 
by Mr. Huskisson a quarter of a century ago, have been, in 
recent years, more extensively adopted by Parliament. Never- 
theless, we should hardly have allowed ourselves to hope that so 
much could have been realised in the presence of those untoward 
events, by which the last great changes in our commercial code 
have been necessarily impeded and ovci’cast. The failure of the 
cotton crop in America, the destruction of the potato in Ireland, 
and the great injury sustained by our last harvest over a consi- 
derable part of England, — to say nothing of the disturbed state 
of Europe since the beginning of 1848 — would have justified the 
plea, if any had been needed, for further time, before we were 
called upon for a final judgment on the consequences of Free 
Trade policy. That, notwithstanding these misfortunes, the 
trade of the counfry has enabled us to bring forward such facts 
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as we have stated in the foregoing pages, must strengthen im- 
measurably the confidence of free traders in the soundness of 
their policy, and should quiet, we think, the doubts and appre- 
hensions of its late opponents. 


Art. VI. — Corpus Ignatlanum : a Complete Collection of the 
Ignatian JSpistles, genuine^ interpolated^ and spurious ; together 
with numerous Extracts from theniy as quoted hy Ecclesiastical 
Writers down to the Tenth Century; in Syriac^ Greeks and 
Latin ; an English Translatiqp. of the Syriac Text^ Copious 
Notes, and Introduction. By William Cureton, M. A., 
F. R. S. London: 1849. 8vo.. 

"]^EXT to the exact sciences, there is perhaps no branch of hu- 
man knowledge which^has been so assiduously, and upon 
the whole so successfully cultivated, as the classical literature 
of Greece and Rome. Ever since the revival of letters in the 
fourteenth century, the monuments of this literature have been 
considered of paramount importance — as replete with varied 
and valuable information, as models of taste and composition, 
and as furnishing such a salutary discipline to both the mind 
and character as to be the indispensable ingredients of a liberal 
education. AYc are not now going to inquire how far this per- 
suasion may have been carried beyond its just limits ; but the 
effects of it ard conspicuous in •European literature and educa- 
tion. A great proportion of the choicest intellects of the last 
five centuries have made it their clficf employment to Imitate 
or rival the classical writers ; or to render their works more 
accessible to the public by means of translations, commentaries, 
and critically correct editions. 

The fruits of this diligence are upon the whole satisfactory. 
Confining ourselves for the present tc» the material portion of 
the subject, we may venture to affirm, that the writings of the 
Greek and Roman classical authors are now well understood, or, 
at all events, that the means of understanding them are within 
our reach. Ancient manners and customs, history and geo- 
graphy have been carefully studied, grammatical characteristics 
and idioms have been successfully investigajed, and, what is not 
the least important, a praiseworthy industry and acumen have 
been exercised in restoring the texts of authors to their genuine 
form. A Greek text revised by Gaisford or Dindorf is perhaps 
not much inferior in accuracy to the copies commonly current 
in the asra of the Ptolemies ; and is certainly more free from am- 
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biguity, and more convenient in every respect than the handi* 
work of scribes, who had no system of punctuation, and had not 
even learnt to divide one word from another. 

A considerable amount of labour has also been expended upon 
the writings of the Greek and Latin Fathers of the Church. 
It may be doubted, however, whether those efforts, considered 
collectively, have been attended with equally satisfactory 
results. Though inferior in respect of language and composi- 
tion to the best classical models, some of them are far from des- 
picable even in an aesthetic point of view ; the lights which they 
throw on civil and ecclesiastical history, and on the state and 
progress of opinion, are neither jew nor unimportant ; and they 
are intimately connected with matters on which, above all 
others, it is of consequence to be correctly informed, namely, 
religious belief and practice. Yet, except in particular in- 
stances, their works have neither been exhibited in a correct 
form, nor treated in a truly critical ^spirit ; nor has there been 
any well-directed systematic attempt to elucidate their lan- 
guage and phraseology. The consequence is, that the student 
who wishes to attain a competent knowledge of their writings, 
finds his path beset with numerous difficulties, which notliing 
but long and severe training will enable him to overcome, — 
unless he is content to rely on guides whose skill or whose 
honesty he will often find reason to question. 

This is an unpleasant state of things. It would lead us too 
far, were we to enter into a mjnute investigation of its causes. 
We conceive, however, that the one which has been the longest 
and most prejudicially in, operation, is the party spirit which 
began so early, and still continues to prevail in the Church. 
The restorers of classical literature, and their successors, had 
definite objects in view ; namely, to ascertain what their authors 
had written, and to put their readers in possession of the true 
meaning of the text. They acted, therefore, on uniform prin- 
ciples, and with a general unity of purpose ; and consequently, 
if they could not attain perfect accuracy, they were continually 
coming nearer it. But, Patristic Divinity did not fare so well. 
When the spirit of ecclesiastical partfzanship began to prevail 
over more simply Christian feelings, the literary champions on 
all sides acted on the policy of bringing prominently for- 
ward what suited their particular views, and of disparaging, 
stigmatising, or keeping out of sight whatever appeared un- 
favourable to them. Hence it is next to impossible to get a 
perfectly, fair view of any consecutive period of ecclesiastical 
history, or a fairt statement of the doctrines and opinions of 
many considerable sects. Every thing is tinged or distorted by 
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the prejudiced medium through which it has passed ; and a large 
amount of valuable knowledge is entirely lost to the world, 
because those who were once in possession of it did not think it 
expedient to transmit it to posterity. ^ In process of time, too, 
the dominant party manifested a disposition to substitute autho- 
rity for evidence ; and to insist upon having its dicta believed, 
whether it proved them or not. With that party, of course, 
writings which interfered the least with those pretensions, met 
with most acceptance ; and much which opposed them or did 
not explicitly support them, was allowed to drop into obli- 
vion, or was corrupted in various ways to make it harmonise 
with what vras called the ^ Voice of the Church.’ Ample illus- 
tration of these positions may be found, in the whole history of 
the Church from the third century downwards. 

It would be difficult to produce a more striking example of the 
influence of this mischievous party-spirit than is furnished by 
the fate of Origeii and of his writings. It is universally allowed, 
that few men of his age equalled him in piety and active bene- 
volence ; tliat, in point of learning and industry, he ocmapied 
the very first rank ; and that a greater amount of valuable 
knowledge, both sacred and profane, might be derived from 
his writings than from those of any other ecclesiastical author. 
He was not exempt, indeed, from eccentricities and errors ; 
but they Averc in general calculated to hurt nobody but him- 
self; nnd in consideration of his acknowledged merits, might 
liave been overlooked, or, at all events, opposed with calm- 
ness and moderation. And this*was, in fact, the course taken 
by Athanasius, Basil, Gregory* of Nazianzum, and other illus- 
trious Fathers. They speak of him with respect, while they 
combat his errors ; and they thanlcfully bear witness to the 
benefit which they derived from Ins works. But, unfortu- 
nately, there Avas an influential party in the Church, composed 
of men of small capacity, strong prejudices, and a meddling, 
unquiet disposition, who deliberately undertook to »stigmatise 
and ruin him. The characters and motives of this clique are 
graphically described by St. Pamphilus in his ^Apology for 
‘ Origen,’ of Avhich an abstract has been preserved by Iluffinus. 
He informs us that the opponents of Origen Avere partly such 
as Avere unable to comprehend his Avri tings, and partly persons 
influenced by malevolence and prejudice, Avhich they carried so 
far as to brand with heresy all who even presumed to read him. 
Many of those Avho were most bitter against him never saAV his 
books, and did not even understand the language in Avhich they 
were Avritten. There were others who, having made great use 
of him in their own lucubrations, studiously affected to decry 
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him, for fear it should be discovered that all their best things 
were stolen from Origen. By dint of restless activity, this con- 
temptible faction prevailed over wiser and better men; and 
Origen was long held up as an object of odium throughout the 
greater part of Christendom. The consequences of this party- 
spirit have been seriously detrimental to the cause of learning 
and truth in a variety of ways. Many of his most important 
works have been completely suppressed ; and much of what re- 
mains has been tampered with by enemies and injudicious friends ; 
so that a calm inquirer of the present day can only avail himself 
in a very limited degree of the fruits of Origen's researches ; and 
has only suspicious and garbled data for ascertaining his real 
opinions. Ilad he been, a Pagan commentator on Aristotle, he 
would have been far more equitably dealt with. 

Something of a similar fate attended another writer, who has 
perhaps still stronger claims on the notice and the gratitude of 
posterity — Eusebius of Cassareji. Equal to Origen in learning, he 
excelled him in judgment ; and, like him, he devoted a long and 
active life to the promotion of sacred literature, and the defence of 
the Church against its Pagan enemies. Yet he dfd not escape 
calumny and misrepresentation, either alive or dead ; and, though 
his writings have, upon the whole, fared better than those of 
Origen, we have still to regret the loss of many of no small im- 
portance. This, of course, is partly owing to the calamitous 
condition of the Church under barbarian and Mohammedan 
dominion. But there can be no doubt that the orthodox 
Greeks could liave ])rcservcfl Eusebius as easily as St. Jo- 
hannes Damascenus, if they had liked him as well. We are 
under some obligations to^ the heterodox in this matter. The 
Syrian Jacobites have preserved the Thcophania; and the 
Armenians have taken care of the Chronicle. If there is any 
Eutychian or Neatorian community in being, able to produce 
the lost books of the ‘ Demonstratio Evangelica,’ or the contro- 
versy Ipilii Porphyry, wc do not scruple to say Ave should be 
happy to make their acquaintance. We should be thankful, in 
the next ^^.egree, to any scholar who Avould undertake to do for 
his collective works what the Dean of Christchurch has done for 
the ^ Praeparatio Evangelica.’ The attempt would probably have 
been made long ago, if the prejudice against liim (to which we 
have adverted, and wliich is not yet extinct) had not interfered. 

This spirit of sacrificing truth to party-feelings and interests 
sometimes operated equally mischievously, in a different Avay. 
When the controversies Avhich distracted the Church in the 
third and fourth centuries raged most vehemently, the cham- 
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pions on both sides were naturally anxious to avail themselves 
of the authority of their tnost distinguished predecessors in sup- 
port of their respective opinions. But it usually happened that 
little support could be derived by either side from the earlier 
Fathers, for this simple reason; — the questions afterwards most 
eagerly debated had never been mooted in their time. It, there- 
fore, became a common artifice to interpolate their writings, or 
forge new ones in their name ; and thus make them give suitable 
testimony, — whether they would or no. Both the orthodox and 
the heterodox accused their iwlversaries roundly of this dis- 
honest course ; and it is to be feared that neither side was per- 
fectly free from the imputation. Such men as Athanasius were 
doubtless irreproachable on thi^ head;, but it may be questioned 
whether all their adherents were equally scrupulous. There is, 
for example, a pretty large collection of writings professedly by 
St. Clement of Home. Some of them were undoubtedly forged 
by heretics ; but others appear to have been the productions of 
persons, whose doctrine did not differ materially from that of the 
dominant party in the Church. Ncitlicr side would have taken 
the trouble, except with the view of countenancing their own 
opinions by the ostensible authority of a writer of the a})OstoIic 
age. Considerable success attended the attempt; and the 
^ llecognitions,’ in particular, — the work of a man of no })rin- 
ciple, but of great learning and ability, — did much mischicl*, from 
the fables to which it gave currency, and the legendary spirit 
whicli it fostered. 

A siinilar.expcriincnt was Jrlbd, at a little later period, upon 
the subject of the present article, — Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch 
in the first and second centuries. The fact of cj)istles being 
written by Ignatius to different Christian communities, a short 
time before his martyrdom, is sufficiently well attested. They 
arc mentioned by respectable authors of the second and third 
centuries, — by Polycarp, Irenacus, Theophilus of Antioch, and 
Origen, — who refer to or quote tlirce several d^j^lcs still 
extant; but do not intimate that an/ otliers were then in exist- 
ence. In the fourth century, however, I^usebius specifies seven 
epistles, attributed to Ignatius, as being current in his time ; 
but speaks of them in guarded terms, as if he were not per- 
fectly satisfied of their genuineness. He states, indeed, that 
those addressed to the Romans and to Polycarp had been men- 
tioned by ancient writers ; and he mighi» have added the testi- 
mony of Origen with respect to the one to the Ephesians. But 
neither lie nor any one else adduces any ancient evidence on 
behalf of those to the. Magnesians, TraJlians, Philadelphians, or 
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Smyrnseans, which were circulated, along with the others, in 
the fourth century. Here, then, we have three documents, in- 
dubitably known at a very early period — placed in company 
withybi^r others, which, as far as we know, were never heard of 
before the fourth century. The question, therefore, naturally 
arises, whether all seven are to be put on the same footing ? or 
whether the same process of amplification was exercised upon 
Ignatius to which St. Clement had been subjected in the pre- 
ceding century? This point wasi argued, pro and cow., with 
great ability in the seventeenth century ; but — as is generally 
the case in controversies where the data are scanty, and the 
opponents equally matched and equally confident — with very 
unsatisfactory results. The samq remarkable country which has 
enabled Chainpollion and his coadjutors to retrieve so much of 
what Time had forgotten, has furnished Mr. Cureton with the 
means of placing this particular question in an entirely new 
light ; and, if wc mistake not, of giving a conclusive and satis- 
factory solution of its doubtful poinifti. In order to make the 
results at which he has arrived intelligible, it will be requisite 
to give a slight sketch of the rise and progress of this Ignatian 
controversy. 

Wc have already observed, that three Ignatian epistles are 
mentioned by authors prior to the fourth century, and seven 
by Eusebius, We have no data for deciding whether Eusebius 
knew of any more than those actually specified by him ; but we 
find two or three more quoted by writers of the sixth and fol- 
lowing centuries. At the ret^iYal of letters, not fewer than 
fifteen were collected from various quarters, — twelve Greek, 
and tlirec occurring only in , Latin copies. No question appears 
to have arisen as to the genuineness of the whole or of any part of 
the collection, prior to the middle of the sixteenth century; when 
the Reformation, and the controversies consequent upon it, 
brought a vast accession of party feeling into play. In the epis- 
tles, as then stood, the importance and high authority of the 
episcopal office are depicted in extravagant terms, and are re- 
peatedly inppressed upon the faithful as cardinal points of belief. 
This doctrine was not, of course, very acceptable to those who 
had just thrown off the yoke of the Romish hierarchy ; and, con- 
sequently, many Protestant writers begJin to question the genu- 
ineness of' the documents which taught it. There were various 
shades of opinion among the demurrers. Scultetus, for example, 
thought that there was a foundation of truth in the epistles, but 
that the copies then extant had been grievously interpolated* 
Oa the other hand, Calvin, whose anti-hierarchical feelings were 
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apparently stronger, did not hesitate to condemn them, in the 
mass, as a stupid forgery. The same reasons for which they 
were distasteful to the school of Calvin rendered them accept^ 
able to Baronins and other high Komanists, who stand forward 
stoutly in their defence. The ground of controversy was some- 
what narrowed by Archbisliop Usher and Isaac Vossius, who 
published from MSS. Creek «and Latin recensions in a more con- 
cise form, and who agreed in rejecting as spurious all the epis- 
tles not mentioned by Eusebius. The conclusions of these 
eminent scholars were generally acquiesced in by Episcopalians, 
Catholic as well as Protestant ; but non-Episcopalians still found 
many grounds of exception. The ablest adversary of this class 
was undoubtedly tlie French Beformed minister, Daille, whose 
examination of the Ignatian epistles is a masterpiece of critical 
acuteness and polemical dexterity. He has, indeed, advanced 
arguments against the genuineness of particular passages, which 
admit of no satisfactory answer. But, by endeavouring to prove 
too much, he gave a great Advantage to an antagonist as able as 
himself. Bishop Pearson, in his celebrated ^ Vindlciai Igna- 
* tiana3,’ — at the same time that he deals very evasively with 
Daillc’s direct proofs of falsification, — has no difficulty in show- 
ing that Daille had overstated his case, and had excepted against 
things which furnished no reasonable grounds for exception. 
After all, the two rqdOubtcd champions left the matter nearly 
as uncertain as they found it. Presbyterians appealed as con- 
fidently to the demonstration of^ Daille, as high Episcopalians 
did to that of Pearson ; while Lamed and moderate men thought 
that the truth lay between the two, and that the epistles, as they 
then stood, were like the things seen in the Cave of Montesinos, 
— part true and part false. This was, in fact, the opinion of 
Usher himself, who delivers his verdict in the following 
terms : — ^ Dc Grrocis qua; circuniferuntur Ignatii Epistolis 
‘ hodie si qiia3ratur ; onmino respondendum esse co^cludimus, 
‘ earum sex nothas, totidein alias mi^^tas, nullas omni ^ parte 
^ sinceras esse habendas et genuinas.* 

As long as suspicions of this character attach^Sd to the 
Ignatian Epistles, it is clear that no stress could be laid upon 
them, in the way of evidence for points of faith or practice. 
Archbishop Usher was the first to direct attention to the 
quarter, where assistance was to be looked for. He observed, 
that the Epistles were specified in a ’catalogue of Syriac 
MSS. at Rome — which had been brought to England by 
Sir Henry Savile ; and he perceived at once, that this version 
might, in the absence of better Greek copies, be of paramount 
* importance in settling the questions connected with the subject* 
VOL. XC. NO. CLXXXI. M 
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'He was,, however, disappointed in his expectations of obtaining 
a copy from Home; ^and the persevering eiforts of Dr. Fell to 
procure one from the East, were attended with no better success. 
Singularly enough, Huntington, the agent employed by Fell, 
visited the very monastery in the desert of Nitria where the 
copies, now happily in the British Museum, were deposited. 
But the monks, with true Oriental jealousy, would only show 
him one out of the hundreds of valuable MSS. then in their 
possession. The more successful results of the enterprising 
researches of our countrymen of the present day, cannot be 
better stated then in Mr. Cureton’s own words. 

‘ In the valuable collection of Syriac manuscripts procured by the 
late Claudius James Rich during 'his residency at Bagdad, and pur- 
chased after his decease by the Trustees of the British Museum, is 
an imperfect volume, containing lives of saints and martyrs ; among 
them is found the fragment of the martyrdom of St. Ignatius, and of 
his Epistle to the Romans usually inserted therein, wliicii is printed 
at pp. 222-^225, 252 — 255 of this work; So early as the year 1839 
1 had transcribed this fragment; and I furtlier entertained great 
hopes of being able to procure a complete copy of the Martyrdom of 
St. Ignatius, in which I concluded the Epistle to the Romans would 
be comprised, from a very ancient manuscript, containing numerous 
acts of martyrs, and among them those of St. Ignatius, which had 
been obtained from the monastery of St. Mary Dei para of the Syrians 
in the desert of Nitria, by J. S. Assemani in 1715, and deposited in 
the Vatican. I trusted to be able to procure from Rome a copy 
of one at least of these Epistles ; and thus to have some grounds lor 
forming an opinion as to whal v|iluc we might re^isonably expect 
should be attributed to the Syriac version of the whole collection, 
should it ever come to light. I was, however, sadly disappointed in 
this my expectation; for, afthougli my application was made and 
repeated through a channel which I liad every ground to suppose 
would prove successful, the only reply which I could obtain Avas, that 
no such book existed. It is, nevertheless, distinctly stated to be in 
the colkc(ion of Syriaej manuscripts in the Vatican, botli by J. S. 
Assemmii, and also by his cousin, Step. Evod. Assemani. 

* But fuller means of investigating tliis subject, than I had ever 
ventured lo hope for, were unexpectedly thrown in my way by the 
acquisition of several very ancient Syriac manuscripts, procured from 
the same monastery in the Desert of Nitria, called also the Valley of 
Sccte or of the Ascetics, by the Rev. Henry Tattam, now Archdeacon 
of Bedford, during his visit to Egypt in the years 1838 and 1839. 

sooner was this collection deposited in the British Museum, 
than I anxiously examined the contents of every volume, to ascertain 
if any. of the Epistles of St. Ignatius were among them ; and I was 
to discover, not only several extracts from these Epistles, 
cited bjr different ecclesiastical writers, but also the entire Epistle to 
St. Polycarp, in a volume of great antiquity. 
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‘ Several of these manuscripts contained notices of the donors, by 
whom tiiej had been presented to the monks of St. Mary Deipara. 
Among them were some in the handwriting ot Moses of Nisibis, some 
time superior of the convent ; in Avhicli he stated, that in the year of 
the Crreeks 1243, or 931 of our era, he had added to the library no 
less than two hundred and fifty volumes, which he had procured, by 
donation and purchase, during a recent visit to Bagdad. A few of 
these, I was aware, had been obtained and transported to the Vatican 
by Elias Assemani in 1707, and by J. S. Assemani in 1715 ; but from 
the accounts given to me by Lord Prudhoe, now Duke of Northum- 
berland, who had visited this convent in 1828, and by the Hon. 
Eobert Curzon*, who had also been a guest of the monks of the 
Nitrian, Desert about nine years later, I had every reason to conclude 
that there were still lying in obscurity, in the Valley of the Ascetics, 
at least two liundred volumes, of an antiquity anterior to the close of 
the ninth century. Encouraged by finding one Syriac Epistle of St. 
Ignatius to hope for the discovery of others, and extremely desirous 
of exploring the remainder of those volumes of venerable antiquity, 
and of rescuing them from the obscurity in which they were lying 
and frAm the destruction witki wdiich they were tlu'catened, I naturally 
felt a most intense anxiety that some measures should be speedily 
taken to obtain for the library of the British Museum the rest of the 
manuscripts belonging to the Nitrian convent. Archdeacon Tattam, 
equally zealous with myself in the same cause, voluntarily offered his 
services to undertake another voyage into Egypt, and to endeavour 
to negociatc for the purchase of them. The present Duke of North- 
umberland, most cordially approved and effectually aided our endea- 
vours; and in the year 1842, the trustees having applied for and 
obtained a special grant from the Lprds of the Treasury for this pur- 
pose, Archdca(X)n Tattam shortly afterwards started upon his second 
expedition into Egypt, in quest of manuscripts. This undertaking 
was crowned with very great success and on the 1st of March, in 
the year 1843, between three and four hundred additional volumes 
from the monastery of the Valley of the Ascetics, arrived in the 
British Museum. I immediately began to examine their contents, 
and had the rare satisfaction of having my hopes realised by finding 
among them not only several additional passages from St. Ignatius, 
quoted by various authors, but also three entire Epistles, — to St. 
Polycarp, to the Ephesians, and to the Romans, — in a volume of 
veiy considerable antiquity.* f * 

Though the good monks of St. Mary Deipara professed to dis- 
])ose of their entire' remaining collection to Archdeacon Tattam^ 
it turned out that they withheld nearly one half of it for their 
own prospective benefit. These volumes^ however, found thqir 

* In his most agreeable ‘Visit to the Monasteries of the East,* 
Mr. Curzon has since enabled all our readers to understand the diffi- 
culty with which these ‘ treasures of the tomb' were won, 

■f Corpus Ignatianum, Introduction, pp. xxvi.^-xxviii. 
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way to the Museum four years later; through the intervention of 
M. Pacho, and the lUaerality of the present Lords of the Trea- 
sury. Among them Mr. Cureton had the satisfaction of finding 
another ancient copy of the same three Ignatian Epistles. He had 
previously perceived that tliis Syriac text presented the subject 
under an entirely new aspect ; and he lost no time In preparing 
an edition of the Three Epistles in a volume 6f moderate di- 
mensions; in. which he assigned strong reasons for regarding 
these as the only genuine remains of the venerable martyr. 
The success of this publication, in conjunction with a contro- 
versy to which it gave rise, determined the learned editor to 
lay the entire subject before the public ; and thus furnish all, 
who are disposed to investigate "the matter, with the means of 
judging for themselves. This merit, at least, may be fairly 
claimed for the ^ Corpus Ignatianum,’ and will, we think, be 
freely allowed to it by all parties. All that has at any time 
been attributed to the venerable Bjshop of Antioch is here 
exhibited in its various forms and modifications; and the evidence 
on both sides is fairly and elaborately stated, — especially that 
furnished by ancient writers, — which is clearly the most to the 
purpose. Our limits forbid us to attempt more than a brief 
statement of the argument, as it now stands ; and indeed the 
real merits of the case appear to lie in a small compass. 

The first point, and that not an unimportant one is, that the 
Three Epistles, as opposed to the larger collection, can lay 
claim to a very good prescription. The Greek and Latin copies 
in that collection are notoriously of no antiquity ; and all the 
manuscripts without exception arc admitted to contain a certain 
amount of spurious matter. ^ The Medieean MS., the one chiefly 
relied upon by the advocates of the Seven Epistles, exhibits 
several not recognised by Eusebius ; and, doubtless, when entire, 
contained all the twelve acknowledged by the Latin copies of 
the shorteii recension. If, therefore, the authority of those MSS. 
is worth any thing, it ia as good for the Epistles rejected by 
IJslier and his followers as for those admitted by them. But 
the Three Epistles of the Syriac copies stand on a very different 
fopting* They are found in MSS. some six centuries older than 
the Greek and Latin ones, closely agreeing in contents and 
{khraapology. There is a sufficient number of orthographical and 
verbal discrepancies* between them to show their independence 
each other ; and they betray none of those marks of deliberate 

bpt just to observe, that several emendations suggested by 
Mrl GurelwIn his first edition, are confirmed by the MS. procured 
by M* Bacbo. 
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interpolation, so glaringly manifest in the (xreck copies. It 
would violate every fundamental rule of evidence and criticism, 
to place the authority of the latter — so much more recent and 
so notoriously falsified — ^on a level with that of the former. 

The next point in the argument, is the direct evidence in 
favour of the Three Epistles, furnished by ancient writers. It 
has been already observed, that writings of this character by 
Ignatius have been mentioned, or directly cited, by,, Fathers of 
the second and third centuries. One of those, Polycarp, was 
the Saint’s contemporary; and two others, Ircnoeiis and Thco- 
philus of Antioch, lived in the middle of the same century. 
All references made by them, as well as by Origen — the most 
learned and voluminous authoi^ of the following age — apply to 
the Three Epistles found in the Syriac copies, and to them 
only ; and their citations regularly agree with the Syriac text — 
never with the passages supenidded to it in the Greek and 
Latin recensions. The fopr remaining Epistles arc never once 
mentioned by the early Fathers, directly or indirectly; nor, 
indeed, by any other writer prior to Eusebius ; in whose time 
it is notorious that many spurious writings were current, which 
he does not always sufficiently discriminate from the genuine 
ones. 

But tlic internal evidence in favour of the Three Epistles is, in 
our opinion, still more decisive. When the attention of scholars 
began to be directed to the Ignatian Epistles, in the form under 
which they appeared in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
impartial and* discerning men Could not but perceive that they 
exhibited a great deal of very suspicious matter. It was not very 
probable, that a man in close custo?ly for the capital offence of 
being a Christian, and already ordered to Borne for execution, 
should find time and opportunity for writing so many Epistles ; 
still less tliat he should digress into such multifarious and extra- 
neous topics. The circumstances, too, under which he is alleged 
to have communicated with the different churches, are grossly 
improbable, and beset with chronological and geographical dif- 
ficulties which it is next to impossible to get rid of. A still more 
fatal objection, is that neither the language, nor the sentiments, 
nor the doctrines of the Greek Epistles are those of the period 
in which Ignatius lived. The style, the terminology*, the ex- 

* A signal example occurs in the Epistle to the Smyrna;ans, c. iii. 
p. 105. of Mr. Ciiretons edition, where Christ is represented as saying 
ort uvk tijii cai^oyiov iKTWfiarovJ This passage is quoted by 
Eusebius, who states at the same time that he does not know where 
Ignatius got it. It was however known a goo(f many years before to 
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tmvagant hierarchical pretensions^ all savour of the fourth cen- 
tury, and are totally inconsistent with the character of the 
second* There are, moreover, numerous and direct allusionS to 
heresies, which htd never been heard of in the time of Ignatius ; 
specially to tho$e;of certain sects of the Docetae, of Valentinus, 
and even of Arius* On this point it is worthy of notice that 
Irenseus, who w^i^e an elaborate refutation of the Valentinian 
heresy, and who avails himself of the aid of ancient writers 
wherever he can do so, docs not say a syllable about the censure of 
the doctrine by Ignatius, though he was well acquainted with his 
writings. These and many similar objections apply to the Seven 
Epistles as edited by Vossius and Usher, no less than to the 
entire collection. In fact the shofter recension exhibits a greater 
proportion of Incongruities and glaring anachronisms than the 
longer. They arc of course ably and powerfully urged by Dallle. 

The Three Epistles found in the Syriac version are, however, 
of a very different cliaracter. Being, translations, they can, of 
course, furnish no direct criterion of the style and phraseology 
of the original ; but the Syriac diction is pronounced by com- 
petent judges to be that of an early and pure age, and to bear the 
impress of the second century or early part of the third. They 
are written throughout in a plain unpretending style ; and in a 
devout and affectionate tone ; and contain nothing but what Ig- 
natius might very well have said, under the circumstances in which 
he is known to have been placed. They arc comprised within 
reasonable limits ; they are addressed to persons with whom he 
was in immediate contact ; and limy dwell on topics which the 
occasion would naturally suggest. The fabrications of the 
Greek copies were plainly rabant to serve the particular purposes 
of the authors; — to discountenance certain opinions, and to exalt 


Origen — not however as being employed or sanctioned by Ignatius, but 
as occurring in the apocryphal ‘ Doctrine of St. Peter.’ The learned 
father, moreover, stigmatises the word ‘a<rw/uaroc’ as one never 
used by an ancient ecclesiastical author. This proves clearly that the 
Epistle to the Smyrnaians was fabricated after the time of Origen, 
and that materials not very orthodox or respectable were made use of 
in its compilation. Mr. Cureton’s labours would have spared Dr. 
Arnold the commentary on the Epistles of Ignatius, whicli takes up 
so large a portion of his ‘ Fragment on the Churcli.’ Tlie Epistle to 
the Smyrnseans containu the remarkable passage : ‘ It is good to ac- 
* knowledge God and the bishop. He who honours the bishop is 
‘ honoured by God ; he who does any thing without the knowledge 
‘ of the bishop, serves the devil.’ Arnold might well feci grateful 
that GM had not ])ermittcd any such language to appear in the 
writings of the apostfes. 
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certain orders of men. But to forge oompoaitions like the three 
under consideration would have been a very gratuitous task; 
conisting as they do of practical moral and religious exhorta- 
tions, little calculated to favour the designs ojp the interests of 
any party. On these and various other grounds,* which we at 
present abstain from specifying, we feel quite willing to ac- 
quiesce in the conclusion of the learned editoTi which it is but 
just to give in his own words: — 

‘ Upon the whole, therefore, the Three Epistles, as they are now 
restored by the aid of the ancient Syriac version, appear to have as 
strong and substantial claims to be considered and received as genuine 
and authentic, as any writings whatever of Christian antiquity. The 
grounds of their credibility are noj; at all aifected by any of the forci- 
ble negative arguments which have been urged against the Ignatian 
Epistles generally ; and they remain uninjured by any of the attacks 
which have been directed against the two recensions of the Greek. 
This of itself affords a very strong presumption in their favour. The 
chain of external evidence jikewise dates from the very period at 
which they were written. * ^ * There is also 

another consideration, which I ought not perhaps to omit in this 
place, because it affords incidental evi<lence of no inconsiderable 
moment to the genuineness of those epistles ; whicli is, that the dis- 
covery of tins Syriac version fullils in a manner various predictions, 
which the acuteness of several critics had announced respecting the 
genuine Epistles, should they ever be brought to light. Archbishop 
Usher, as I have stated above, looked forward to the recovery of 
the Syriac version, ^as a means in all probability calculated to throw 
much light upon the very difficuk and intricate question of the 
Ignatian Epistles. Tenzel expressed his conviction, that unless a 
fresh and genuine copy should be discovered — intimating at the 
same time his expectation that it must come from Asia — all hope of 
restoring the Epistles of Ignatius to their original and genuine state 
must be abandoned. Gricsbacli pointed out the probability that both 
the Greek Recensions might be a paraphrase or expansion of the 
genuine letters of Ignatius, which once existed in a shorter form, 
made by different sects of Christians for their own peculitJr purposes. 
Semler observed, that the Epistles of Tgntitius were certainly known 
to Irenams ; but that they could not at that period have contained 
any of those sentences directed against the Valcntinian h&esy — and 
that these must have been added subsequently. Ziegler expressed 
his belief that, when all the spurious and interpolated parts should bo 
removed from the Ignatian Epistles, the original matter remaining 
would be but small : and Baumgarten-Crusius propounded an opi- 
nion, that it was not improbable that another and a different je- 
cension from the two liitherto known might yet come to light. 

‘ How, then, are all these anticipations fulfilled by the discovery 
of the ancient Syriac version, of which this present volume gives 
the result ? Another recension of the Tgnatian Epistles, hitlierto 
unknown, is now brought to light — less both in* number and quantity 
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than those previously known — exhibiting the basis or. foundation t>f 
an original work, which had been ampUtied and augmented into the 
two collections of. the Greek llecepsions — known to IrensBU8,#but 
not containing an^^erence whatever to the heresy of Valentinus — 
found, indeed,'in w^onastery of the African desert, but carried from 
Asia, and d^ip™r;there nearly a thousand years ago ; and this 
in a Syriac vwNAwjH^^hich has indeed thrown a new and full light 
upon the whole of the difficult subject of the Ignatian Epistles. 

* To regard all these coincidences as a mere matter of chance, is 
utterly opposed to all the most certain rules and calculations of pro- 
babilities*. They can, therefore, only have their origin in the pro- 
priety and accuracy of the criticism which foretold them, and in the 
trutli and certainty of the facts by which the prediction is fulfilled.’* 

To the above lucid and convirffcing statement we shall merely 
add, that similar conclusions, drawn from similar evidence, would 
have been acquiesced in at once, in the case of a profane author. 
Let us suppose that certain passages appearing in a play of 
Euripides, known only from one or t\YO manuscripts of the four- 
teenth century, had been pronounced spurious by Bentley and 
Person, on the ground of their faulty versification, barbarous 
phraseology, and allusions to events of the period of Augustus 
or Tiberius ; and that, when these were cleared away, all the 
rest was worthy of tlie reputed author, and suitable to the age 
in which he lived. The criticism, if well supported by facts, 
would certainly be entitled to consideration. But, suppose fur- 
ther that, years after the death of these critics, inaimscripts 
six or seven centuries older should be produced from an Egyp- 
tian catacomb, in which the precise passages ex6eptc'd against 
were omitted, to the manifest improvement of what remained, 
the literary world would itnmediately admit that Bentley and 
Person had been in the right, and would unite in applauding 
their learning and sagacity. But in the theological world 
such convictions are establislicd much more slowly; for, in 
that world, unfortunately, there is always a larger class of 
men who will resolutely shut their ears against the demonstra- 
tions of common sense, rather than renounce one of their 
favourite i&ols. For example, Sir diaries Lyell says: — ‘it is 

* well known by those who have of late years frequented the 

* literary circles of Koine, that the learned Cardinal Mai was 
‘ prevepted, in 1838, from publishing his edition of tlie Codex 
^ Vaiicams, because be could not obtain leave from the late 
^ Pope (Gregory XV^.) to omit the interpolated passages, and 
‘ had satisfied himself that they were wanting in all the most 
‘ ancient MSS. at Eome and Paris. The Pontiff refused. 


Corpus Ignafiunnm ; Introduction, pp. Ixxxv — Ixxxvii. 
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* because he was bound by the decrees of the Council of Trent 
" and of a Chtirch pretending to infallibility, which had solemnly 

* saA^tioned the Vulgate; and the Cardinal had too much good 

* faith to give the authority of his name to Whl^ he regarded as 

^ a forgery.’ — (A Second Visit to thh U. N* America^ 

vol. i. 223.) The consequence is, that thoi^nl^ JJreek edition 
of the New Testament ever printed at Home, Remains unpub- 
lished. No difficulty of the kind would have occurred, if it 
had been the case of conflicting Palimpsests of Cicero’s Ue 
KepublicS.. One of the interpolated passages abandoned by 
Cardinal Mai still retains its place, we fear, in most Protestant 
Bibles: — we mean the celebrated verse of the * Three Heavenly 
‘ Witnesses.’ • 

In fine, we cannot but congratulate Mr. Curcton on what we 
believe to be a successful effort to exhibit Ignatius in his true 
form and dimensions, — and though curtailed in bulk, greatly 
increased in intrinsic value. The venerable Father’s testimony 
to the Canon of Scripture is surely more trustworthy, when no 
longer mixed up with appeals to the ^ Doctrina Sancti Petri ; ’ 
nor is his I'ecognition of our present form of Church govern- 
ment at all the worse, for being purged from ultra-Hildebraiidino 
assumptions of priestly supremacy. It is not, however, to be 
dissembled, that the attempt to place an ancient ecclesiastical 
monument on the simple basis of truth — resolutely discarding 
every thing spurious or adventitious, — is a task ^periculosaj ple- 
^ num alcjje,’ and particularly at t4e present period. There is a 
numerous party in the Church ^ho will not thank the editor for 
robbing them of their favourite ^ Loci communes Ignatiani;’ 
and the more clearly he proves thcnt*to be good for nothing, the 
more angry they will be. They prefer the lead of the fourth 
and fifth centuries to the silver of the second ; and think it very 
orthodox to make it pass current as precious metal. We are 
told by G uibert, Abbot of Nogeut in the teuth centayy, that it 
was not safe to question the current popular legends of miracles ; 
as the old women not only reviled bitterly those who did so, 
but attacked them with their spindles I The Corpus Ignatlanum 
wdll excite vsoniething of a similar feeling — though the feeling 
will probably not be manifested in precisely the same manner. 
There may not be material inkstands thrown at tlm editor’s 
head ; but there will be brandishing of pens, and a considerable 
amount of growling in cli([ue3 and coteries. However, magna 
est Veritas; and those wlio assail it will in the end damage 
nobody but themselves. 

The phases in which the modern paSvSioii for making crcJiiUty 
a virtue manifests itself, are sometimes not a little ludicrous ; but 
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they all appear resolvable into an ill^dissembled hatred of truth 5 
reason, and common sense. The last*mentioned>^ quality indeed 
is regarded with *d>out the same feelings as the dragon of th#old 
romances ; — a hjglMble and pernicious monster, which it was the 
duty of every traCk^lHi to endeavour to demolish. In a series 
of works professedly intended for the young, we find the wildest 
fiftiry tales of tb(y German school introduced by prefaces, inti- 
mating that a disposition to believe in the possibility of such 
wonders is far more amiable than the dry matter-of-fact scep- 
ticism which rejects them utterly. The next step of course is 
to claim the same indulgence for miraculous ecclesiastical legends 
— which it must be allowed are equally possible, and which, 
moreover, we arc assured, it is pmise worthy and pious to believe. 
A docile readiness to acquiesce implicitly in every moral or 
doctrinal axiom laid down by a certain class of teachers, is the 
natural accompaniment of such training, — is its cause in some 
cases, its effect in others. The boldness of the experiments 
thus made on the credulity of the a^e, is sometimes absolutely 
astounding. There is an Anglo-Catholic scries of lives of 
saints, professing to be derived from nothing but authentic 
and credible sources. It begins with the Gallic (!) Dionysius 
the Areopagite, does not forget the laudation of his admirable 
works, and winds up with the gigantic St. Christopher ! We can 
readily picture to ourselves the sneer of contempt that Launoy 
or Tillemont would have bestowed upon such a publication — 
which would have been laughed at even in S])ain, if ventured 
upon in the time of the Benedictine Feyjoo. Bcllandus, in his 
preface to the ‘ Acta Sanctorum,’ slily observes, that the lives of 
the Irish, Scottish, and British saints are perfectly monstrous, 
and made up of miracles almost incredible; — either because those 
people were eminent for the constancy of their faith and the sim- 
plicity and purity of their lives, — or certainly because of the 
greater siyaplicity of their loriU^s aut certc quia scrip fores 
^ sinipliciores’). We sinu^ercly wish we could give our modern 
hagiologists the credit of this amiable simplicity. But it is to be 
feared thdt they cannot be acquitted of a very common-place 
form of knavery, in recommending as true what they believe and 
know to be false, or what a small amount of research would 
quickly prove to be so. Much stress, for example, is laid upon 
the miracles wrought among our forefathers by St. Augustine ; 
and all who are sceptical respecting their reality are twitted with 
downright sinful presumption, for doubting what has been for- 
mally attested by Pope Gregory 1. As if the testimony of one 
of the most notorious fabulists that ever existed were good for 
any thing in a matter of this sort. Let those who may doubt 
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how far this character is deserved, read a few pages of hia Dia- 
logues, and judgfe for themselves* For instance, as a sample of 
his discrimination, he gravely retails (lib. 4. c. 36.) a profane 
piece of diablerie concerning a soul taken l^,|aiistake to the 
infernal regions, and ordered back again,‘\ ^ nothing of the 
impiety of the idea, the story is notoriously from the very dregs 
of Paganism. It had been previously told bbth by Plutarch 
and Lucian, under different names ; but with no variation in the 
particulars, further than that the Pope keeps carefully out of 
sight Tantalus and Sisyphus, and other features of the heathen 
Hades. Yet this is brought forward in a Christian dress, and 
duly vouched for by the worthy Bishop of Rome, as a fact 
which occurred within his own knowledge. Neither are the 
nilraculous powers attributed to him in his own person of a kind 
to add to his credit as a witness. It is related of him, in an ana- 
logous story, that he continued weeping on behalf of the soul of 
Trajan, until it was revealed to him that the virtuous Em- 
peror had been taken out of*hell, — upon condition that the saint 
would never pray to God again for any other heathen ! Under 
these circumstances, we may be excused, we hope, for suspending 
our belief respecting marvels attested by Pope Gregory ; as well 
as for thinking what we please of the wisdom or honesty of those 
who would have us pin our faith upon his sleeve. Surely a 
single specimen of this sort of credulity (and there are many) 
entitles us to decide how far the writers of such a school are to 
be relied upon as editors and expounders of the writings of the 
Fathers and other monuments of Christian antiquity. 

We trust, however, that this department of literature — so 
important in itself, and in which so much remains to be accom- 
plished — is likely to get into more trustworthy and competent 
hands. We sincerely hope that Mr. Cureton will not stop in 
the career which he has entered upon so auspiciously, but will 
continue to avail himself of the resources fortunately placed 
within his reach. If we mistake not, they will be found avail- 
able in clearing up many points of considerable interest and 
importance. For example, the treatise of Titus o*f Bostra 
against the Manichaeans, defective in all khowm Greek copies, 
exists in a perfect state in a Syriac MS. of the very commence- 
ment of the fifth century. It would be worth while to examine 
whether the portions wanting in the Greek have dropped out 
by accident, or — what is by no means unlikely — through tlic 
disHke of certain persons to the sentiments contained in them. 
At all events, a treatise of this character ought to be restored 
to its integrity, when the means are in our power. 

Again, — there are among the Syriac collections of the British 
Museum, voluihinous writings of leading Ncstorians and Euty- 
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chians, calculated to throw considerable light upon their history 
and real doctrines. Without entering into the merits of the 
controversies^in which these sectaries were involved, we d^ not 
hesitnte to our conviction that they themselves were 

grossly calumnkulld and most arbitrarily and unjustly treated by 
the dominant paxty. It is equally certain that the barbarous 
persecution so long carried on against them was dishonourable 
to those who promoted it, and that it brought calamities upon 
Christendom from which it has not yet recovered. As yet, we 
scarcely know their history and tenets, except from prejudiced 
and hostile sources. It is essential, therefore, to the cause of 
truth, that we should know what they were able to say for 
themselves; and we trust that ‘some capable and impartial per- 
son will give the contemporary documents relating to them a 
thorough investigation. 

Those who have no taste for logomachies and sectarian dis- 
putes, will here find abundant ^matter for research of a difterent 
description. Histories and clironicles, translations from Greek 
pliilosophers, curious apocryphal legends, and the biographies 
and correspondence of distinguished ecclesiastics, cannot fail to 
elucidate the chronology, transactions, and prevailing opinions of 
the period which they embrace, and add to our stock of inte- 
resting knowledge on many more points than we can now stop 
to specify. Wc believe that Mr. Cureton’s attention is already 
directed to some of these questions. But the unaided efforts of 
one man cannot accomplish eyery thing, — especially of one who 
can only devote the intervals oS* laborious official dudes to the 
task. The ‘ Corpus Ignatianum ’ \voiild be a creditable monu- 
ment of the industry and fskill of an editor who had been at 
liberty to give it his undivided attention ; it becomes sti|l more 
so when we consider it as the product of detached hours and half- 
hours snatched after the fatigues of unremitting daily occupa- 
tions/ Xhe energies of a willing labourer ought not to be taxed 
too heavily. We gladly, therefore, invoke the aid of coadjutors 
of similar qualifications, and, si fieri potest^ with a little more lei- 
sure. must be confessed that Syriac is not in itself a parti- 
cularly attractive language ; and wliat we have extant in it is 
not remarkable for elegance of composition or purity of taste, 
if estimated by classical standards. But it is of more easy 
acquirement than Hebrew or Arabic ; and a moderate amount 
of industry bestowed on it might at the present time be turned 
to good account by any intelligent and honest student. The 
world would have to thank him for being brought acquainted 
with many important facts which hitherto have been either im- 
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perfectly recorded, or kept out of sight hy parties who loved 
darkness rather than light. 

llie ^ Corpus Ignatianurn ’ is dedicated to the Prince Albert ; 
and the terms in which the dedication is couched, necessarily 
lead us to infer that this is not merely an enipty form, but aii 
expression of gratitude on Mr. Cureton’s part for the personal 
interest his Royal Highness has taken in the progress and suc- 
cess of an arduous and difficult task. The task being nothing 
less than the settlement of a very intricate but important ques- 
tion, which has engaged the attention and divided the opinions of 
the most learned and acute theologians for at least two centuries. 
We trust that we may be allowed to say on such an occasion, 
that it reflects no small crediPupon his Royal Highness, that 
his own acquirements should have enabled him to appreciate an 
undertaking of this description ; And the favourable manner in 
which he appears to have regarded Mr. Curcton’s exertions may, 
we hope, bo looked upon as an earnest that similarly well 
directed efforts will also te likely to meet with similar en- 
couragement in the same exalted quarter. 


A TIT. Vn. — King Arthur. By Sit E. Bumveu Lyttox. 

Second Edition. 8vo. London: 1849. 

A VERY remarkable poem, written by a man of celebrity and 
genius, cannot well bo overlooked in the chronicles of 
literature.* It is also particularly interesting to note the appear- 
ance of a work like ‘ King Arthur’ in the present state of our 
poetical climate ; w'hich, although nCt cold or foggy enougli to 
cheek vegetation, has yet, for not a few years, allowed no fniit 
to be matured except effusions that are lyrical in substance if 
not in form. We cannot, therefore, but receive, in a kindly and 
thankful temper, an elaborate narrative poem, which' aims at 
relating, with symmetrical regularity of plan, manly force of sen- 
timent, and imaginative embodiment of thought, one of the 
most fiiscinating of all national and chivalrous IcgendvS. 

The highest poetic minds of modern times have recognised, 
with willing homage, tlie romantic beauty of the Tales of the 
Round Table. But by most of them the legend seems to have 
been regarded with that sort of reverence, not nnmingled witli 
awe, which might have been felt by the knights it celebrates, — 
when, riding along the glades of solitar}- forests, they saw, 
glimmering through the moonlight and the mist, ruined chapels 
where fairy tapers burned, and unearthly voices chaiinted re- 
quiems over the dead. In this aspect it obviously ajipcarcd to 
the great Italian poets who chose as their theme tlie other of 
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the two great chivalrous cycles, — that of Charlemagne and his 
Paladins. Thus, likewise, did it appear even to Spenser. In 
his immortal work no part of the ancient story of Arthur is 
really told ; although the vast and significant design is mainly 
worked out#h through the use of characters and scenes instinct 
with the spirit of the old romances of which he was the hero. 

In more recent days, the design of making this story the 
groundwork of an epic was cherished by two of our greatest 

E oets. It was one of the dreams of Milton’s youth ; when the 
eroism of chivalry and the marvels of fairy-land were contem- 
plated by him with a delight which was not extinguished in 
those after days, in which his imagination, solemnised by a life 
of trials, teemed with the awfuPscenes heralding and accompany- 
ing the fall of man. It was a thought of Dry den, too, in his 
desolate old age; when he looked back with sorrow on his 
wasted years, and yearned to prove, by one noble effort, that he 
who had but sent forth the stream of poetry to flow over barren 
sands, was worthy to rebuild its broken fountain. But, in both 
of these finely endowed minds, the design died away without 
fruit. The execution of it seemed to be prevented by a spell 
like that through which, in the legend itself, the Perilous Scat 
at the Round Table was guarded, by invisible hands, from rash • 
intrusion. 

Whether the Perilous Seat is to remain in the possession of 
the champion who has now ventured to place himself in it, is a 
question only to be determined by many concurrent suffrages, 
and not till after a long probsfftion of the aspirUnt. By us, at 
least, no attempt shall be made to pluck him down. 

The manner in which the poet treats the legend, makes it 
necessary to note both of the aspects in which it is presented to 
us by the writers of the middle ages. From these, it may be 
said, we«receive two Arthurs. The one is the Arthur of our 
half-fabulous histories the Arthur of Geoffrey and Tyssilio, 
whose achievements were profusely transferred to the metrical 
chronicles of thfe Anglo-Normans, and had already been enigma- 
tically hinted at in the Welsh Triads. The other is the Arthur 
of chivalry ; who is the central figure of the Norman French 
romances, and of the English * romances translated, imitated, and 

, * Le Grand has given a singular turn and contributed an unex* 
pect^<i illustration to the nationality, of which Arthur was originally 
the cr^idtion and the hero. He treats him as a mere pretender to the 
royalties of Bomance, — set up by the English, out of their ignoble 
jealousy of the French and Charlemagne! — and he draws a very ap- 
propriate moral from the assumption ; against the application of which 
nearer home, we think it might not be amiss, were his countrymen to 
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compiled from these; and who was celebrated also in the Welsh 
romances called the Mabinogion. 

The Arthur of history is represented as a Celtic or Cymrian 
prince of the sixth century, under who^e brave leading the 
Britons were for a time powerful and victorious. His reign was 
speedily followed by the restriction of the native independence 
to the western mountains. His life and character were then 
dwelt on with increasing fondness, both in Wales, and among 
the kindred Celts of Armorica or Britanny. Long before the 
Norman Conquest, the traditional records of the vanquished 
race, — whose survivors guarded the valleys of Snowdon, or wan- 
dered in exile on the banks of the Loire, — had received, alike 
from patriotic bards and fronf monkish chroniclers, a semi^- 
mythical aspect. Even then, it is likely, the incidents re- 
sembled closely those which arc related in the British chronicle 
of Geoffrey of Monmouth, compiled in the early part of the 
twelfth century, and professedly derived from Armorican sources. 

Arthur’s historical position is evidently that of a petty Prince 
of Wales, — one of the last defenders of the British independence 
against the growing Heptarchy. But the dignity of a small 
sovereignty, and the pure glory of jmtriotic resistance to invasion, 
were not dazzling enough in the eyes of later generations of the 
Cymrians. They make Arthur’s tributary kingdoms to stretch, 
not only over all Britain, but also from Iceland to the roots of 
the Pyrenees ; and he is on the point of descending into Italy to 
unseat an imaginary Koman empeiTpr ! Already, too, the chival- 
rous colouring ^begins to be laid* on. He fights giants in single 
combats, and in pitched battles slays hundreds of the enemy 
with his own hand. The tragical clolfee of his life assumed much 
of that supernatural and mysterious character with which it was 

be a little more upon their guard. * L’invention de la Romancerie 
‘ fut accueillie par f Angleterre avec la meme ardeur que par nos autres 
‘ voisins. Mais ce people jaloux, et dea-lors envieux de la France, 

* ne voulant pas donner a ses Paladins un chef fran9ais, tel qu’ edt etc 

* Charlemagne, il imagina de s’en choiser un autre, parmi jes rois, et 

* d’en faire un heros fameux, qui par ses exploits eclipsat lo notre. 
‘ Le personnage destin6 h ce beau r61e, fut Artus ; prince ignore, et 
‘ d’autant moins propre h. le remplir, que dans fhistoire il n'en joue 

* aucun. Mais ce qu’on trouvera, je crois, plus mabadroit encore, 
‘ e’est qu’au nombre de ses conquetes, ce preux des preux met une 
‘ partie de la France I et qu'il se donne pour vassaux plusleurs des 
‘ roitelets qu'on suppose y regner. Or, maintenant, si Vot\ se rappello 
‘ qu’au terns ou s’^crivaient ses fictions mensongeres, TAngleterre con- 
‘ quise ob4issait k des prinees frangais, on conviendra qu’aux yeux de 
‘ lecteurs attentifs, il en est des nations dans leuis ecrits, comine des 
‘ individus : toujoursle caractere y perce par quelque endroit.’ — Pre- 
face : Fabliaux du XIL et du JlIIL Siecle. 
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afterwards eo thoroughly invested. Like Harold, and Koderick, 
and Sebastian, he was believed not to have died. Fairy-land 
only sheltered him* till his time should come: And for many 
generations tlk Welsh peasant, as he looked out from his eastern 
hills, and saw.tlie hated standard of the Saxon waving its P^c 
Horse on the'^castles of the marches (once crowned by the Dragon 
flag of the British princes), drctot proudly of the hour when the 
hero-king should re-appear, and lead forth his Cymrians to a 
new career of vij^tory and dominion. 

Our readers must not suspect that, in analysing Geoffrey’s 
chronicle, we have forgotten Sir E. B. Lytton’s poem. We 
have begun, indeed, in Bayes’s phrase, ^ to insinuate the plot.’ 
Other illustrations will present? themselves still more copiously, 
if we pass to the new aspect which the legendary history 
assumed, when it was seized by the Anglo-Norman minstrels as 
•the favourite theme of their interminable scries of romances. 

This series opened within a i®ry few years after the comple- 
tion of Geoffrey’s work. From hini, or from his lost oi’iginals, 
— aided, doubtless, by oral traditions, — the French minstrels 
derived the outline of the story. But, in their hands, the 
national and historical stainji of the legend was speedily effaced. 
Not only did Arthur’s wars and conquests retire into the 
back -ground ; not only was he himself metamorphosed, in act as 
well as in character, into a genuine knight-errant ; but, in most 
of the pictures, his figure lo^t its prominence, or altogether dis- 
appeared. His regal court bpcame the chivalrous Round Table ; 
founded and guarded by supeiciatural powers, and designed to 
be the centre from which knightly and romantic deeds should 
spread over the whole earth. Each of its knights found minstrels 
to make him the hero of new adventures; new heroes were 
created when the older tales had been told to satiety ; and the 
personages and the talcs rapidly attained an alarming number 
and perplexity. At length, soon after the wars of the Roses 
had come to an end, JThorncs Malory selected a few of the 
leading romances ; and, with the design of forming a connected 
narrative outt>f the, principal features of the legend, compiled 
them into the fine old prose romance of the * Morte Arthur,’ 

Among the champions of the Round Table, there were only 
three who, in the earlier romances, rivalled the poetical pre- 
eminence of the King. Two of these, Gawainc and Lancelot 
of the Lake, are personages in ‘ King Arthur.’ 

First of the three appeared Sir Gawainc, the only one of 
thetil whom the Norman poets borrowed from the native histo- 
ries. In the Triads, under his Welsh name of Gwalchmai, 
‘ the golden-tongliecl,’ he is celebrated as one of the * three chiefs 
^ of eloquence ; ’ and his powers of persuasion are exhibited pro- 
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fusely in * Peredur ’ and the ‘Lady of the Fountain/ two of the 
Welsh romances in Lady Charlotte Guest’s interesting collec- 
tion, In the French romances^ excepting some of the latei« 
ones in which his reputation seems to have been sacrificed to 
the desire of contrasts^ he is ‘ the sage and coui^eous’ Gawaine ; 
and a touch of the comic is given to his character by the authors 
of several of the Fabliaux, — by whom whimsical adventures 
attributed to him were chosen as themes for their familiar stories. 

Britanny furnished to the romance-writers Tristan and Lan- 
celot, who became the heroes of adventures at once poetical in 
adornment, immoral in principle, and tragical in issue. 

While even the oldest romances which 'made these three 
knights tlieir heroes, diverged more and more widely from the 
track of the national legend, yet, in some tliat appeared early in 
the series, attempts were made to return to the historical ground. 
The way in which the chivalrous adventures are introduced, as 
being the causes of the tragicafecatastrophe, is singular in more 
than one view, but especially on account of its moral signifi- 
cance. There is, it must be allowed, no old romance whatever 
Avhose ethical lessons would now receive the fiat of any en- 
lightened censor : and revolting incidents, which cannot bo re- 
moved without a total subversion of the story, pollute all the 
leading romances of the Bound Table, Yet there is a recogni- 
tion of moral responsibility and retribution — a recognition in- 
distinct indeed, but very striking — in the manner in which 
Lancelot’s guilty love for the queen, and Arthur’s attempt to 
]^unish It, give. rise to the fatal ^jontest in which the Bound 
Table is destroyed. A flight yet higher is taken in tlie wild 
legend of the Saint Graal; where h«avcn itself is represented 
as displaying its terrors, to warn a guilty race of impending 
punishment. 

The holy vessel of the Last Supper, brought to England by 
the dcsceudants of tloseph of Arimathca, liad vanished gene- 
rations from the eyes of sinful men. But now again its presence 
is mysteriously intimated, in inscriptions written by no human 
hand, and shadowy processions passing thrpugh royal hS.lls, and 
thrilling voices speaking from the depths of forests. The full 
attainment of the beatific vision is solemnly announced as the 
crowning achievement of chivalry ; and the knights, full (»f 
short-lived repentance and religious awe, scatter themselves on 
tlic holy quest, leaving their king alone and dismayed in the 
midst of enemies. But the sinners return — all unsuccessful and 
humbled. The glory and the blessings of the adventure arc re- 
served for one who is not yet among them — one who is jmre as 
well as knightly. It is achieved by the youflg and unknown 
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Galahad ; and he^ while the vision is still before him, prays to 
be released from a world of calamity and sin, — and dies upon 
the spot, calm and happy I 

Then, with one of those harsh discords which jar continually 
upon the ear iq,^ the legends of barbarous times, the tone of 
the story sinks to its former level. But it rises again in the 
tragic dose. In the fatal battle of Camlan, or before it, Ga- 
Waine and most of the other knights are slain ; while Tristan has 
perished already in private feud. Arthur himself, wounded and 
dying, is carried aw^ by the Fairy of the Lake to the mystic 
Isle of Avalon ; and Lancelot and the few other survivors retire 
to convents or hermitages, — to mourn over their own sins and 
the approaching ruin of their rsgie. 

The plot of * King Arthur’ is constructed by a union of the 
historical view of the legend with the romantic. 

The historical portion of th<^j|oem, to which every thing else 
is professedly subservient, is 14 itself extremely simple. King 
Arthur is the sovereign, not of England, but only of South 
Wales. The conquest of his territories is attempted by his 
nearest Saxon neighbours — who, by a slight and convenient 
anachronism, arc represented as already united under Crida, king 
of the Mercians. The invaders besiege for many months Caer- 
leon-upon-Usk, Arthur’s chief town, to which (probably for 
reasons of prosody) the poet appropriates the uncertain name of 
Carducl. The Welsh at length repulse their assailants ; a peace 
is agreed on; and from thd igarriage of Arthpr w’ith Crida’s 
daughter, Genevieve (in name, but in nothing else, the Guenever 
or Genevra of the romauces), begins the amalgamation of the 
blood of the hostile races. 

The independence of Wales being thus the purj)ose of 
Arthur’s struggles, there is vindicated for him, without any direct 
violation of historical truth, what the author calls ‘ the epic 
* glory of success.’ Hjs personal character and position, freed 
from all by which the early traditions had debased them, arc 
raised into a region of purity and loftiness w orthy of the patriot- 
king and the ^ Lord of young Romance.’ From the bosom of 
present happiness he looks foi’ward, at the close of the strain, to 
the national greatness of his race, and to his own poetic immor- 
tality. 

That the manners and costume of the chivalrous times are 
adopted, is a circumstance which, as the author truly observes, 
our familiap associations absolutely required. But the chivalrous 
view is incorporated yet more closely into the structure of the 
poem. The approach of the historical inpidents is briefly an- 
nounced at the beginning: their actual^ occurrence is related in 
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about two Books at the end. The whole intervening space is 
taken up with the chivalrous^ wanderings and adventures of the 
king, which are connected with the national contest by the in- 
fluence they have on its issue. 

Arthur is prophetically warned by Merlin that, for success in 
the patriotic struggle which lay before him, he must be armed 
by the possession of three talisraanic gifts — to be attained by 
solitary journeys and perils. The wanderings in which he 
accordingly engages have thus a Supernatural character im- 
printed on them from the beginning ; and this character adheres 
to them throughout. How far this part of the design is judi- 
cious, is a question as to which we shall have something to say 
hereafter. But we may, in the -mean time, endeavour to place 
ourselves at the point of view from which, if w'c mistake not, the 
poet, on the assumption that his supernatural machinery is to be 
accepted with due poetic faith, would desire that its several 
parts should be contemplated. "C;? 

The contest which rages *around the walls of Cai’duel is not 
between nations only, but between religions. Its direct issue is 
the triumpli, not only of the British race, but also of their 
Christian creed. The champion by whom this victory is to be 
won has, therefore, to approve himself worthy of his mission, by 
trials in which a part is taken by Supernatural Powers, both 
friendly and hostile. 

The author announces, in his preface, an intention of making 
but a very cautious and reverent use of the supernatural 
elements suggested by the doctrines of Christianity. The higher 
of these he does not venture to introduce at all. He accepts, as 
suflBcient for the poetical purpose, ^thc Fairy, the Genius, the 
^ Enchanter,’ — the personages peopling the supernatural world 
of the romances. But there arc two points in which his con- 
ception of these unearthly ministers and their office is peculiar. 

In the first place, all these imagiifary beings of romance are, 
with him, consecrated to the service of trnth and goodness. He 
will know of no malignant elves, no evil genii, no demon-prjimpted 
sorcerers or prophets. Merlin is the patriotic sage, whose wisdom 
is devoted to the rescue of his countiy ; — the divinely-taught 
seer, who is obeyed by good though awful spirits, and who uses the 
mysterious knowledge they impart only for the furtherance of 
the designs of heavenly benevolence. The Weird Lady of the 
Lake — whose attributes and history in the romances are per- 
plexing, and not unfrequently degrading — rises here above the 
world of fairy-land, and becomes a solemn and dimly-seen sjiirit, 
who watches over the destiny of the chivalrous king, — appals 
only that she may arouse to action, — and sends him fortli to 
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perils, not that he may suffer or sin, but that he may obtain 
moral strength, and wisdom, and purification. 

Secondly, throughout the whole of the action which flows out 
of the influences exercised by these supernatural characters, — 
and to some extent even in the conception of the characters 
themselves, — there is a strong mixture of Allegory ; sometimes 
an obscure hint, and sometimes a clear enunciation, of momentous 
or touching truths that He hidden under the outline of the poet- 
ical images. The individuality even of the Lady of the Lake 
herself is not allowed to rest untouched by indications of a 
recondite meaning. The whole panorama of richly-iraaginativc 
pictures, rciircscnting the trials to which the hero is subjected 
in her realm beneath the walCrs, is avowedly and directly alle- 
gorical. The Dove herself (a singularly fine poetic thought, not 
altogether satisfactorily worked out), a figure whose personal 
reality is essential to the action of the poem, is yet not without 
an obvious signification. ^ 

The Christian machinery of the story, then, consists of influ- 
ences friendly to the hero. With the Heathen superstitions he Is 
brought into direct hostility. Their agency is exerted to seduce 
or destroy. It is in his manner of handling the materials here 
available, that the poet has deviated most widely from the 
romantic precedents : And it is this innovation, which enables 
him to throw ovex’ the legend a colouring which had never 
before been given to it. In antithesis to the ethciially signifi- 
cant forms through which, he has striven to individualise the 
romantic idea of ChristianltyJ he places before us successively 
the sensuous beauty of the classic mythology, and the stern 
grandeur of the warlike religions of .the North. 

The scenes suggested by this design, display, as It seems to us, 
great philosophical discrimination, as well as poetical taste. 

The paganism of Classical Antiquity is represented in one of its 
oldest khapes, — the faith of the Etruscans, — the germ (for so we 
may allow the poet td assume) both of mncli that is character- 
istic iiL Grecian mythology, and of yet more that is simi>ly beau- 
tiful in Grecian art. But the faith is virtually dead : it does 
not attach itself to any real objects of fear or worship. No 
supernatural agent is exhibited as personifying it. Its j>ricsts 
possess nothing more than old prophetic tmditions. Its charac- 
ter is embodied i only in temples, in w^orks of sculpture and 
painting, in exquisite landscapes, and in beautiful human forms. 

The paganism of the Gothic North is differently treated. It 
was against it — in the mpdification of it professed by the Eng- 
lish Saxons — tthat the national contest \vas directly maintained ; 
and fhercforc there w^as a just reason for making it more pronii- 
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nent In the poetical picture. But In the management of it 
there is a nicely-calculated gradation. 

Out of the Saxon paganism of the besiegers of Carduel there 
docs not arise any supernatural incident ; unless this description 
may be applied to the utterance, by one of Odin’s i)rlcsts, of a 
raving and ambiguous prophecy. The display of unearthly 
might is reserved for the Scandinavian mythology, and trans- 
ported to a distant place. Even from it, also, there s[)rings 
nothing that is unequivocally above nature, in any incident in 
which a part is taken by the subordinate personages. Arthur 
alone, amidst the icy islands and volcanic convulsions of the Arc- 
tic Seas, beholds gigantic terrors guarding the sleep of the Malig- 
nant Principle of the Norse Fables ; and then, as soon as the 
actors have been shown in a kind of tableau, the curtain drops, — 
hiding the awful struggle in Avhich tlie champion of Goodness 
and Truth is to disarm the Powers of Evil. 

Perhaps we have prefaced too diffusely. Some of those who 
have accompanied us in surveying the exterior of the building, 
and the prospects which its site commands, may have begun to 
look impatiently for the opening of the door. But it has 
appeared to us that a consecutive view both of the older forms 
of the legend of which the poem treats, and of the sources from 
which its mythology is derived, would not only facilitate our 
own duty of analysis, but might also place others in the best 
position for fairly apj)reciating a composition which claims from 
its readers intelligent study ns well as poetic suscej^tibility. 

' Our land’s first legends, love and knightly deeds, 

And wondrous Merlin, and hi^ wandering king, 

The triple labour, and the glorious meeds 
Sought in the world of Fable-land, 1 sing. 

Go forth, O Song, amidst the banks of old, 

And glide translucent o’er the sands of gold/ 

The opening scene is an airy sketch of rural elegance aiid social 
enjoyment — a landscape with figures, in the manner of Watteau. 
Arthur and his court hold a May festival, by a stream in a woody 
valley near Carduel. The gaiety is interrupted by the appearance 
of an indistinct phantom, which Arthur, spell-bound, follows into 
the forest. He returns, solemn, anxious, and silent ; and at 
night seeks the turret in which burned the lamp of his wizard- 
teacher, Merlin. To him the king relates bow the shadow had 
shown him, in a dark pool, an image of the Saxon dominion over 
tlie whole island. An incantation^ worked by Merlin, evokes 
spirits, at whose approach Arthur falls senseless; and, in the 
morning, the enchanter announces to him the knowledge he has 
gained from his invisible ministers. 
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Arthur is commanded to lay down the crown and take up 
knightly arms ; and to seek, for twelve months, in solitary wan- 
derings, three magical gifts which shall suffice to defend his 
menaced throne. Under the guidance of the Weird Lady of 
the Lake, who will become visible to him through a charm 
gathered from a grave, he must gain the Diamond Sword, 
watched by genii in the caves of a forest which grows beneath 
the waters, from a single stem. The Silver Shield in which the 
Scandinavian god Thor was cradled, must next be wrested from 
the dwarf, who guards it amidst the icebergs of the North, where 
the Valkyrs — the demons of war — sit round the bed of Lok, the 
sleeping Destroyer. The thjrd and last enjoined labour, 
enigmatically described here, is left, throughout the poem, in 
an obscurity which is evidently intentional, but which will 
be a stumbling-block to inquisitive and matter-of-fact readers. 
There must be found before the Iron Gate of Death, a child- 
like guide, ^ with golden locks, and^ looks that light the tomb ; ’ 
or, the ‘year of proof’ will have failed. 

Arthur rides forth alone. He must reject even the attendance 
of Lancelot, the dearest of the three knights who are to take, after 
him, the principal part in the story. Two of them, however, will 
bye and bye be allowed to follow his steps. Lancelot, the type 
of pure love and faithful friendship, will be at hand in the most 
romantic of his adventures; and will himself be the hero of 
events, at once resembling those which happen to the king, and 
contributing to their favoui^bjc issue. Gawaine, the man at 
once of jest, and speech, and action, will be Arthur’s companion 
when bodily evils are to , endured with cheerfulness, or to be 
overcome by valour. For Caradoc, the knightly poet, (who in 
the Welsh traditions is merely a brave warrior, and is quite ob- 
scure in the romances), is reserved a sadder yet a nobler destiny. 
He remains in Carduel to guard his country, to inspirit its de- 
fenders ty song, and to sanctify its defence by self-sacrifice. 

When the King has reached the sea-shore, there is fulfilled, 
though \iot, perhaps, in the manner we might have anticipated, 
the promise whi^ the prophet seemed to have made of a 
guide on his peruous journey. .A snow-white Dove flies from 
a rock, and nestles joyfiflly in Arthur’s bosom. The dove 
forthwith shows the way to a boat, which the king enters 
with his steed; anvl the bark, unmoored, bears them away to 
the continent. 

Hie* first landing is in a colony of the Vandals, on a site 
whicb it is not difficult to conjecture. Here is introduced one 
of those satiricsd sketches of very recent events, which the 
poet limns with evident alaority and delight ; but of which^ 
since we cannot help regarding them as blots on the page, we 
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shall say as little as possible, till we have leisure to recommend 
a pretty free use of the sponge. That which has happened at 
the Vandal court, however, leads to other events, which arc well 
managed, and which bear closely on the subsequent progress of 
the tale. 

Arthur, pursuing his journey, sleeps in a desolate forest, near 
the roofless temple of some old Teutonic creed, in which Faul, 
the priestly chief of a wandering Aleman horde, watches to 
seize and sacrifice a predicted enemy of heathenism. ^J?he King 
rescues the assassin from a wolf, binds up his wounds, and 
teaches him the heavenly lessons of love and forgiveness. The 
savage idolater bows in reverence to the agent of Divine Bene- 
volence, and, with his band, follows at a distance to protect him 
from threatened danger. 

They have soon an opportunity of saving his life. Harold, a 
Mercian earl, having been sent to ask for the alliance of the 
Vandal prince, in an invasJbn of Wales, which was about to be 
undertaken by Crida the King of Mercia, has pursued Arthur 
in the hope of making him captive. Harold, who becomes an 
important personage towards the close of the poem, is here made 
known to us with noble and generous attributes ; and we* are 
also now first informed what tlie danger was which immediately 
threatened the Cymrlans, and which was to be averted by 
Arthur’s acquisition of the enchanted gifts. 

But from the quest of these he is drawn aside by the fascina- 
tions of the Happy Valley. TJiis part of the story, occupying 
nearly three of the twelve Books of the poem, is full of clas- 
sically beautiful scenery, and touclyng tenderness of feeling. 
At first we are apt to suppose it merely episodical. Yet, it is 
not really so. The external connexion is, indeed, somewhat 
slight ; but, as a poetical representation of one of the steps in 
the evolution of Arthur’s character, the adventure has a signifi- 
cance, in respect of which the conceptiqn of it does seem to us 
to be one of the finest thoughts embraced in the design. 

In the long-past days of early Rome, a fugitive colony of 
Etruscans had found shelter in a romantic ^^ley, deep in the 
recesses of the Alps. There, shutting tnemsclves up from 
all Intercourse with those without, they had preserved the 
serenity of an ideally rural life, unimpaired even in the dark 
ages which had now arrived, when all Europe 'besides was agitated 
with the throes of a new life. Into this Happy Valley, how- 
ever, state-policy had found its way, veiling itself under the 
forms of an effete religious system. The sovereignty is here- 
ditary ; the ruling fieimily survives only in the person of the 
young queen .dEgle; wd, in obedience to time-honoured prece- 
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dent?, the continuance of the royal line is to be secured by the 
admission of a foreign bridegroom, who is to enter the valley 
through one of its two gates, and is afterwards to be dismissed 
to death through the other. 

Arthur has heard from Faul, his Aleman convert, a wild tra- • 
ditioii, leading him to believe that in the southern regions of 
Europe should be sought ‘ the phantom and the bark,’ by whose 
aid he is to reach the forest beneath the waters, and gain the 
lalismanic sword. The Dove, too, has flown invitingly before 
him, when, leaving the Aleman, he travels towards Italy. He 
arrives at the entrance of the lla]i})y Valley, is allured to enter, 
and conducted to the Maiden^ Queen. There, sitting at the 
feet of the artless Aigle, he forgets, during months of pure and 
gentle happiness, the mandate which had consecrated him as the 
champion of his mountain-land. If he thinks at all of home, 
or remembers duty, conscience is hushed by the sweet hope of 
teaching to the innocent daughter ot'.the Rasciia, the faith which 
grew up amidst the palms of Palestine. 

At this point there is a temptation to quote profusely. And 
a few stanzas must be given, at all events, as specimens, botli 
of the style of the poem in its passages of serious re])osc, and 
of the manner in which it interweaves imagery and sentiment : 

‘ llefor(3 tlicm, at the distance, o*er the blue 
Of the sweet waves which girt the rosy isle, 

Flitted light sliapes the inwoven alleys tlirougli ; 

lleiiiotely mellowed, iiiusicnl the while, 

Floated the hum of voices, ’and the sweet * 

Lutes chimed with timbrels to dim glancing feet. 

^The calm swan rested on the breathless glass 
Of dreamy waters ; and the snow-white steer 
Rear the opposing margin, motionless, 

Stood, knee deep, gazing wistful on its clear 
Asid life-like shadow, shimmering deep and far,' 

Where on the hieid darkness fell the star. 

* . * # * 

' . 

‘ Liglit as the soul, whose archetype it was, 

The Genius touched, yet spurned, the pedestal ; 

Behind, the foliage, in its purple mass. 

Shut out tlie flushed horizon. Clasping all, 

Nature’s hushed giants stood, to guard and girth 
The only hom^ of peace upon the earth. 

♦ # ♦ * 

* She sj^oke of youth’s lost years, so lone before. 

And, coming to the present, paused and blushed ; 

As if Time’s wing were spell-bound evermoi'c. 

And Life, the restless, in that hour were hushed : 
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The pause, the blush/saul, more than words, ‘‘ And thon 
Art found ! — thou lovest me! — Fate is powerless now I’’ 

‘ That hand in his — that heart his own entwining 
With its life’s tendrils, — youth liis pardoner be, 

If in his heaven no loftier star were shining — 

If round that haven boom’d unheard the sea — 

If in the wreath forgot the thorny crown. 

And the liarsli duties of severe renown. 

# ^ # 

‘ Now, as Night gently deepens round them, wliile 
Oft to the moon upturn tlieir happy eyes — 

Still, hand in hand, they range tlie IuIRmI isle : 

Air knows no breeze, scarce sighing to tludr siglis ; 

No bird of night shrieks bode from drowsy trees ; 

Nought lives between them and the Pleiades ; 

‘ Save Avhere the moth strains to the moon its wing, 

Deeming the lieachless near: — tlie j)rophet race ^ 

Of the cold stars foiwarhed them not; the Iving 
Of great Orion, who for the embrace 
Of Morn’s sweet Maid had died, look’d calm above 
The last unconscious hours of himian love.’ (Book iv.) 

The dream of'yoiith is abruptly broken. There alights beside 
Arthur a raven, the well-known messenger of Merlin. A scroll 
tied to its wing is reluctantly unrolled : — 

‘ And these tlie words : “ Weak Loiterer from thy toil 1 
Tiie Saxon’s march is on thy father’s soil !" 

‘Bounded the Prince! — As^when the sudden sun 
Looses the ice-chains on the halted rill, 

Smites the dumb snow-mass, an/1 the cataracts run 
In molten thunder down the clanging hill ; 

So from his heart the fetters burst ; and strong 
In its rough course the great soul rush’d along.’ 

Vast precipices make escape impossible, except tlirough the 
shut and guarded gates. IIc demands dismissal from the 
priest; who at length, in phrases studiously ambiguous, promises 
that, if yEgle consents, his wish shall be granted. He hurries 
to his promised bride, pours forth his tale with headlong vehe- 
mence, and vows by the honour of knighthood to return and 
claim her when his father-land is free. 

‘ Dim through her struggling sense the light came slow, 

Struck from those words of fire. Al^s, poor child ! 

What, in thine isle of roses, sbouldst thou know 
Of earth’s grave duties ? — of that sjtormy wild 
Of care and carnage — the relentless strife 
Of man with happiness^ and soul with lifq,? 
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‘ ThoU bid’st me trust thee ! — This is my reply ; 

Trust is my life — to trust thee is to live ! 

And ev’n farewell less bitter than thy sigh 
For something JEgle is too poor to give. 

Thou speak’st or dread and terror, strife and woe ; 

And I might wonder why they tempt thee so ; 

‘ And I might ask how more can mortals please 
The heavens, than thankful to enjoy the earth: 

But through its mist my soul, though faintly, sees 

Where tliine sweeps on beyond this mountain girth : ^ 

And, awed and dazzled, bending I confess 

Life may have holier ends than happiness ! ” 

* % * 

^ Then, as she felt his tears upon her hand. 

Sorrow woke sorrow ; and her face she bow’d : 

As when the silver gates of heaven expand, 

And on the earth descends the melting cloud, 

So sunk the spirit from subliiher air, 

And all the woman rushed on he# despair. 

‘ To lose thee — oh, to lose thee ! To live on 
And see the sun, not thee ! WTll the sun shine, 

Will the birds sing, flowers bloom, when thou art gone ? 

Desolate — desolate ! Thy right hand in'mine. 

Swear, by the Past, thou wilt return I — Oh, say. 

Say it again I” — Voice died in sobs away ! (Book iv.) 

The pressing need for Arthur’s return to England is now 
exhibited through a short scene in Carduel. Merlin announces 
the speedy approach of the Saxop host : the beacons are lighted 
from hill to hill ; and preparations are made to concentrate the 
force of the kingdom for tho defence of the city. In the council 
hallH)f the Cymrians are seated the Twelve Knights of the heroic 
Table ; the three chiefs of council, the three of war, the three of 
eloquence, and the three knights of love. Most of the names 
are taken from the Welsh, not the Norman sources; and this, 
by the way, with the repeated use of the mystical number three, 
appears to be nearly the sum of the author’s obligations to the 
Triads and the Mabinogion. In the descriptions of these knights, 
— which, though spirited, are neither very poetical nor very 
characteristic, — we ought, as we are assured, to recognise por- 
tiiaits of modern English statesmen and warriors. But we have 
neither patience nor ingenuity for reading such riddles ; and we 
do fret a little at beilig called away, to parliamentary debates in 
Westminster, from the approaching catastrophe of the romance 
of the Etruscan valley. 

The Augur, having conducted Arthur into the dark recesses 
of the Temple of • the Shades, sternly points out, as the only 
means of egress, a raft floating on a lurid stream, which flows 
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swiftly into a cavern, whence is heard the portentous roar of 
- falling waters. Arthur, seizing a torch, leaps on the raft, and 
drifts along the torrent. The Dove, unseen during his repose of 
love, has now, in his hour of peril, returned to nestle on his 
bread^ lEluttering before him through the rocky vault, she 
guideb him to a path by which he may escape. But -^Egle, 
awaking, from a swoon, has rushed to the temple, has seen the 
raft entering the darkness, and has thrown herself into the 
stream : her pale face gleams from the surface as she is swept 
past r^nd her lover plunges in and grasps her. They are pre- 
cipitaUd together down the stupendous cataract, and cast ashore 
at ith foot. • 

yNear this spot, by the banks of a mountain Lake, lingers 
Lmicelot, who had been dispatched by Merlin, and led south- 
v^Vd by a magic ring, which now refuses to guide him farther. 
The Dove, already heard of in his wanderings as tMb king’s 
companion, flies to his side ; and he follows it to the place where 
the lovers lie, — Arthur senseless, and ACgle dead 1 In one and 
the same hour, the Etruscan maidens in the Valley celebrate, in 
fanciful song, the carrying away of their queen by a god that 
had loved her ; and in a grey convent on the bank of the Lake, 
Christian monks are chaunting a beautiful hymn over her corpse 
on the happiness of the soul, when angels take the young. 

Arthur mourns over -Ogle’s grave ; while Lancelot soothes, and 
the Dove caresses, unheeded. But Lancelot had heard from the 
king the secret of his triple quest ; and he, the fairy-nursling, 
had the power of discerning fairy-forms that were invisible to 
others. Now when, through the bveathless night-air, the moon- 
light shines upon the glassy lake, the knight discovers, gliding like 
mist along the water, ^ the phantom and the bark.’ Arthur sees 
nothing, till the Dove comes, carrying in its beak a leaf from 
the grave of the dead. Then he remembers the words of Mer- 
lin, describing the charm which was tq reveal the Lajfce that hid 
the sword. He receives ‘ the bitter treasure ; ’ and straightway 
he beholds the Phantom Lady, and the land blooming beneath 
the waters. 

The first of the three adventures is now begun. It may be well 
that, before watching the course of it and the rest, we collect a 
few of the poet’s scattered hints, both as to the import which 
these are designed to convey, and as to the relation between 
them and the incidents that have already been exhibited to us. ^ 

The quest of the talismanio gifts evidently represents poeti- 
cally the probation and development of Arthur’s character. By 
that quest he is to approve himself worthy of being the 
defender of his country, the founder of a race of kings, and the 
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type which is to reflect to the imagination of future ages the 
splendours of chivalrous heroism. The trial of his strength has 
really been in progress from the very commencements of the 
poem. Immersed in sportive and luxurious enjoyment, jb© has 
sprung up to action on the first summons of duty. 
with the Aleman assassin has exhibited liiin as 
forgiving. The idyll of the Alpine valley has ope^4.^^?i® w^rm 
and loving heart. The sympathy thus excited' Ii)r4um wiU 
not be effaced. It will add to our admiration fot^^is noble 
mind, if, already felt to be gentle and loving, it shall be jgi ipvcd 
by harsher trials to be heroically firm. 

But there is yet another truth ^implied in the tragicaV'^losc of 
the Etruscan tale. Grief is the teacher of Faith. The hi.U|^ 
thoughts which spring up from the grave of the beloved, calH^ 
away from life, and time, and earth, — to dwell in medita?iPi 
among worlds to which the lost have gone, and to see through 
the evanescent darkness of human suffering the solemn and in- 
effable glories of .j^pmortality. Arthur, thus purified and en- 
lightened by sorrel, is ready to seek, in solitary passage through 
the fairy-land of thought, the Sword which the patriot wields, and 
the wearer of which is worthy of poetic fame through ages. But 
the gift is to be won, not by the valour of the knight, but by the 
moral greatness cf the man ; not by warlike deeds, but by re- 
sistance to strong temptation, and by clear perception of the 
relative importance of conflicting duties. 

Very probably this ethical reading of ours may appear 
to the author, or to more intelligent readers, an unfaithful 
or imperfect exposition of the text. But a work like this, — a 
work designed ip so lofty a spirit, and executed with so fine a 
sense of the noblest functions of poetry, — is assuredly not 
worthily appreciated, unless by those who have in some measure 
apprehended that world of suggestive thought which the poet 
‘ aims at embodying in his imaginative scenes and figures ; and, 
if a series of poetic images* suggest, to diverse minds, diversihed 
trains of ^reflection and emotion, this is perhaps the clearest 
evidence of their poetical intensity and truth. 

It is not unlil after the author has sought to relieve the 
Jromantic sadness of the preceding parts of the narrative, by a 
long interlude of comic misadventure and satirical innuendo, that 
he allows us to sink, svith Arthur and the Lady of the Lake, to 
the enchanted region beneath the waves, which is very fancifully 
described. The wealth of gems which glitters on the trees of the 
Magic Forest is first offered, and frowningly rejected. Then, 
the phantom-lady disappearing, Arthur passes alone into the Hall 
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of Time. In it he sees the charmed sword, sheathed to the hilt 
in a rock (a figure, by the way, from the romances). On three 
thrones beside it sit three gigantic kings : the rigid and death- 
like G^ins of the Past ; the haughty and triumphant Genius of 
the Present ; and the Genius of the Future, with his face half- 
■vefl MgjH^ '-fileep about to give way. 

invited, by the Spirit of the Present, to choose 
betfWem/thife forms of happiness, emblemed by visions rising in 
arches shrine. 

The t^iightless Pleasure of Youth is briefly shown, and 
hast8|krejected. Koyal Pomp is rejected likewise : for behind 
the tl^ne are poverty, and hunger, and labour breeding disease 
and death and discontent, vi^ngeance and despair ; — a scene 
^ fe ich is bitterly described as the quintessence of modern civi- 
]^Jion, * the perfect sway of merchant kings.’ Last comes the 
p^eant of Death,— death glorified by the immortality of Poetic 
Fame. 

‘ So turned, with generous tears in manly eyes. 

The hardy Lord of heav’ri -taught Chivalry. 

Lo, the third arch and last ! — In moonlight, rise 
Tlie Cymrian rocks dark-shining from the sea ; 

And all those rocks some patriot war, foregone, 

Hallows with grassy mound and starlit stone. 

^ And, where the softest fiills the loving light, 

He secs himself stretch’d lifeless on the sward ! 

And, by the corpse, with sacred robes of Avhite, 

Leans on his ivory harp a lonely Bard ; 

Yea, to tlie Dead the sok still watchers given 
Are the Fame-singer and the Hosts of Heaven! 

‘But on the kingly front the ki?igly crown 

Bests ; the pale right hand grasps tlie diamond glaive; 

The brow, on which ev*n strife hath left no frown. 

Calm in the halo Glory gives tlie Brave. 

“ Mortal I is this thy choice ?” the Genius cried : 

“ Here Deatli; there Pleasure ; and there Pomp I — ^^DccLdel” 

‘ “ Death,” answer’d Arthur, “ is nor good nor ill, 

Save in the ends for which men die ; and Death > 

Can oft achieve what Life may not fulfil, 

And kindle earth Avith Valour’s dying breath: 

But oh ! one answer to one terror deign ! 

My land — my people,! — Is that death in vain ?” 

‘ Mute droop’d the Genius: but the unquiet form, 

Dreaming beside its brother king, arose, 

Tlio* dreaming still : — As leaps the sudden storm 
On sands Arabian, — as with spasms and tliroes 
Bursts the Fire-mount by soft Parthenope, — 

Hose the veil’d Genius of the Things To Be ! 
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‘ The Genius rose ; and through the. phantom arch 

Glided the Shadows of Ilis own pale dreams/ <Bdbk vii.) 

And now there pass, in homage, before the dead of 
‘ chivalry,’ the shapes of his royal successors — from the ki^htiy 
Plantagenet to the discrowned Stuart. Round these 
the brave, and wise, and imaginative, who have made England 
glorious and great, with other figures representing the chaxactet 
of the successive ages. The procession is closed by a scene 
imaging oui^own times in faint outline — a scene of gentle day- 
light, with one cloud in the distant sky. All is caluj^here, 
amidst the crash of falling dynasties. ^ 

‘ Mild, like all strength, sits Crowned Liberty, 

Wearing the aspect of a youthful Queen : 

And far outstretched along the unmeasured sea 
Rests the vast shadow of her throne. Serene 
From the dumb icebergs to the fiery zone 
Rests the vast shadow of that guardian throne. 

< And rourid her group the Cymrian’s changeless race 
Blent with the Saxon, brothor-like ; and both 
Saxon and Cymrian, from that sovereign trace 

Their hero-line ; — sweet flower of age-long growth ; 

\ The single blossom on the twofold stem ; — 

Arthur’s white plume crests Cerdic’s diadem. 

^ ^ * 

* ‘‘ Behold the close of thirteen hundred years : 

Lo! Cymri’s Daughter on the Saxon’s throne ! 

Free as their air thy Cymrian*moi|ntaineers ; 

And in the heavens one rainbow cloud alone, 

Which shall not pass, until, the cycle o'er, 

The soul of Arthur comes to earth once more! 

‘ “ Dost thou choose Death ? the giant Dreamer said. 

“ Ay ! for in death I seize the life of fame, 

And link the eternal millions with the dead!” 

Replied the King. . And to tlie sword he came, 
Large-striding — grasped the hilt ; — the charmed brand 
Clovu) to the rock, and stirr’d not to his hand.’ (Book vii.) 

A last temptation has yet to be withstood. On a ruby 
pedestal in the hall stands the statue of a crowned Child, 
smiling, thoiigli its wreath was of thorns, and though vipers 
twined’ round its limbs^ and a hungry vulture watched it from a 
rock above. The Dove flies forth from the king’s bosom, and 
perches on the statue’s wreath. The vulture rises to seize it, 
and the vipers coil upwards. But they pause as the statue is 
stirred with life. . 
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* Mortal!** the Image murmured, am He, 

Whose Toice alone the enchanted sword unsheathes ; 
Migiitier than yonder Shapes — eternally 
/ Throned upon light, tho’ crowned with thorny wreaths; 
Changeless amid the Halls of Time ; my name 
' ^ In heaven is Youth, and orf the earth is Fame. 

All altar^ need their sacrifice ; and mine 
Asks every bloom in which thy heart delighted ; 

Tliorns are my garlands : vrould’st thou serve the shrine, 
Drear is the faith to which thy vows are plighted, 

The Asp shall twine, the Vulture watch the prey, ^ 

And Horror rend thee, if but Hope give way. 

* Wilt thou the falchion with the thorns it brings?” 

“ Yea— for the^thorn-wreath hath not’dimm’d thy smile I” 
Lo! thy first oflTering to the Vulture’s wing, 

And the Asp’s fangs!” the cold lips answered ; while 
Nearer, and nearer, the devourers came, 

Where the Dove resting hid the thorns of Fame.’ (Book vii.) 

But there rushes on Arthur’s heart the mepaory of sweet 
companionship, and confiding tenderness, and tnysterious love 
seeking to console grief. For fame and country he will sacrifice 
life ; but even for them he will not betray trust reposed by 
affection. He springs to snatch the victim, and places it again 
in the shelter of his breast I 

* “ Let then the rock the Sword for ever sheathe ! 

All blades are cliarmcd in the Patriot s grasp !” 

— He spoke: and, lo! the Statue’s thorny wreath 
Bloomed into roses ; and bafiled asp 
Fell down and died of its own poison-sting : 

Back to the crag dull-sailed the^dcath-bird’s wung. , 

* And from the Statue’s, smile, as wdien the morn 
Unlocks the Eastern gates of Paradise, 

Ineffable joy, in liglit’and beauty borne, 

Flowed ; and the azure of the distant skies 
Stole through the crimson hues the ruby gave, 

And slept, like Happiness, on Glory’s wave.’ (Book vii.) 

He now draws the sword easily from the rock ; a gr.itulatory 
hymn resounds through the vaults ; and an unspeakable vision, 
opening on his eyes, casts him into a swoon. He awakes to 
find himself lying on the sea-beach, the falchion in his hand, 
and the Dove pruning her wings in the sunshine. Now, in a 
dream, the dead -®gle appears to him ; slid commands him not 
to grieve for her whom he had led to heaven, — and tenderly 
encourages him to admit a new affection which was about to 
spring up in his heart. 

( Lancelot, meanwhile, watching by the lake, has met ivith an 
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adventure which not only influences his own fate, but is in- 
timately connected with the whole progress of the story. 

The ^Mercian earl, Harold, whom we have encountered already, 
had a daughter named Genevra, ^ who, brought up in Saxon 
heathenish, has been secretly taught Christianity % a Cymric 
captive. Her hither, betrothing her to a fierce Scandinavian 
chief, has sent her to her bridegroom in a ship manned by Norse 
warriors. Her pious serenity in a tempest has softened and con- 
verted h^nfm^e conductors and/ on her, petition to be saved 
from he^^hhen husband, they feail witli her towards the south. 
After a voyage, whose geography is easily adjusted according to 
romantic precedents, they reach a shore adjoining the Alpine 
lake where ^glc lay buried. ,, Straying to its banks, she meets 
Lancelot, is loved by him, and loves him in return. 

In telling him her story, she makes us, as well as him, aware 
of the existence olT mysteriously concealed personage, whom 
we seem to encounter hero for the first time, but who will stand 
in the foregr<^nd hereafter. Along firith Genevra had been con- 
verted her fmnd Gen^vieve,^ the young daughter of the Mercian 
king Crida. There is carefully indicated the musing and sensitive 
character ,pf Genevieve; and also the delight with which she was 
wont to think of Arthur, the pure and dauntless champion of the 
creed she had learned to love. Wc are told likewise that, some 
moiith§^ before, going out to meditate in the woodland, she had 
suddenly disappeared; and that .the magic of demon-compelling 
runes had revealed only a mysterious relation borne by her fate 
to Arthur’s life and the glory *bf the Cymrians — a relation 
which CQul(\ not be broken but by the (Jeath of Arthur and the 
destruction of Carduel. It is this prophecy which has impelled 
Crida to his invasion of Wales. Travelling, as we are, tlirougli 
the marvels and metamorphoses of Fable-land, most of us, perhaps,, 
are tempted by these hints to suspect, that we and Merlin could 
tell wherp the dove-like Genevieve had found shelter. 

Arthur soon encounters Lancelot and his Saxon lady. These he 
despatches to England. He himself, embarking in the Scandi- 
navian ship with its crew, follows the leading of the Dove, which 
carries them northward till they iipch the Arctic seas. They 
are there shipwrecked among the icebergs;, and pass, on the unin- 
habited coast, a winter of dreary suffering. The shipwreck, and 
the scenery and animayife of the polar deserts, are described with 
much accuracy as wfcll as vigour. Yet we are not sure that the 
poetical efieot is adequate to the author’s labour, or correspondent 
to the partiality with which he seems to regard this part of his 
work. 

The next occurrences of the northern sojourn oblige us to 
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lookback to the Wstory of Sir Gawainc — who has been left un- 
noticed by iis longer than by the poet. It has appeared already 
that the modulation of the poem comprehends several different 
keys: and, unable in this hasty reading of the score to give the 
intmnediate chords through which the transition is effected, we 
have passed over some of the most decided of the contrasts. 
But the comic adventures of Gawaine come back so frequently, 
occupy so large a space in the composition, and appear to be 
so much reckoned upon by th^ author a means I^ilpetting 
off its more elevated partk, that a false impression of tite whole 
would be conveyed werC they not to be briefly noticed. Our 
bare summary may be expdfeed fo the risk of exaggerating, the 
dissimilarity between these and fhe serious passages : yet it will 
hardly present them w4th less of ideality than they receive from 
the poet — except 6nly that evpn they have touches of strong 
feeling and rich scenery. 

Merlin has sent out Gawapie in search of Arthur —giving him 
as a guide his mqssei^er raven. ’ But it stays with only till 
it has involved him in a train of ludicrous mish^s, none of 
them seeming at first, but all of them proving afterwards, to 
forward the purpose of his journey. He is inveigled into a 
mock-marriage, deserted by his wife, and not deserted by his 
dog ; all, as in one of the Fabliaux. He is next preached at and 
pinched, by a band of fairies in a wood, as a punishment for ava- 
rice. The raven then deserts him too} but not without first luring 
him into the hands of a crew of Danish pirates, who carry him 
home in their ship to be offered up to Frey a, the goddess of love. 
Gawainc * the golden-tongued,’ who piques himself as much on 
his logic as on his jokes and good spirits, has the mortification 
of being confuted in argumeiitby the pirate captain — by whom 
the reasonableness of sacrificing the prisoner is proved con- 
vincingly, on the principles of the utilitarian philosophy. From 
the hard fate of being roasted for the greatest happinesfc of the 
greatest number of Danes, he contrives however to escape, by 
the assistance' of his dog; and, finding his way on boajd of a 
becalmed whaling-ship, and mistaken by the mariners for the 
priest whose robe he wore, justifies their faith in him as a 
wizard, by howling Welsh verses till the wind rises. His grate- 
ful and admiring hosts carry him with them to the north seas ; 
where, the vessel being cast away, he alona saved. He falls 
among the Esquimaux ; and with them, honoured for his strength 
and bravery in bear-killing, he has become a sort of king, and 
vegetates in tolerable comfort ; his main grievance being, that 
the ladies of the court have eaten all his tallow-candles. 

Those who are assisted by our rough hand only, may feel that 
VOL. XC. NO. CLXXXI. O 
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it costs them an effort to rise, from these farcical distresses, to 
the renewed contemi)lation of the heroic part of the story. 

Arthur and the remnant of his Gothic followers, dying of 
hunger, are saved by the appearance of Gawaine and his pigmy 
subjects. Tlie sick and wora wanderers wait, in patient repose, 
for the close of the long polar winter. The reappearance of the 
sun, and of spring following in his track, is, as we think, magni- 
ficentlj^escribed : it wears an air of real epic grandeur, en- 
hanceipfein originally modified liomeric reminiscence : — 

‘ Sudden in the sky 

‘ Stands the great Sun! — Like the first glorious breath 
Of Freedom to the slavg, like Hope upon 
The hush of woe, or through the mists of death 
The pardoning Angel — comes, to earth the Sun 
Ice still on land — still vapour in the air ; 

But Light — the victor Lord — 'but Light is there ! 

‘ On siege-worn cities, when theer war is spent, * 

From the far hill as, gleam on gleam, arise 
The spears of some great aiding armament — 

Grow the dim splendours, broadening up the skies ; 

Till, bright and brighter, the sublime array 
Flings o’er the world the banners of the Day ! 

‘ Behold them where they kneel! — The starry King, 

The dwarfs of night, the giants of the sea ! 

Each with the other link’d in solemn ring, 

Too blest for words! — Man’s sever’d Family, 

All made akin once more,, beneath those eyes 
Which on their Father smiled in Paradise!’ 

(Close of Book ix.) 

^ Spring, on the Polar Seas ! — not violet-crown’d 
By dewy Hours, nor to cerulean halls 
Melodious hymm’d ; yet Light itself around 
Her stately path sheds starry coronals. 

Sublime she comes ; as when, from Dis set free, 

Came, through the flash of Jove, Persephone. 

‘ She comes — that grand Aurora of the Norlli! 

By steeds of fire her glorious chariot borne : 

From Boi*eal courts the meteors flaming forth, 

Opc heav’n on heav’n, before the mighty Morn , 

And round the rebel giants of the night 

On Earth’s l^ist confines bursts the storm of light. 

‘ Now life, the polar life, returns once more : 

The reindeer roots his’ mosses from the snows ; 

The whirring sea-gulls shriek along the-shore ; 

Thro’ oozing rills the cygnet gleaming goes ; 
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And, where the ice some happier verdure frees, 

Laugh into light frank-eyed anemones.^ 

(Opening of Book x.) 

Arthur’s pilgrimage to the North is, of course, designed to 
place him where he may attempt his second task — the winning of 
the Shield which had been Thor’s cradle. In meaning, not less 
than in form, this mythological scene is very unlike the first. 
The sword, whose possession conferred immortal i*enM||^ could 
not be won unless by a champion who, through ^^^%ice of 
strong temptations, had been proved to possess nS^^ moral 
endowments. The shield, which was to defend freedom, is next 
to be won, by heroic valour sh^wn in desperate combat against 
appalling enemies. 

This adventure, however, is related much more briefly than 
the former. Indeed, as we have already hinted, nothing of it is 
Ideally described, except the scene and the personages. But these 
are very strikingly depicted. There is great force of imagi- 
nation in the accumulation of wild images of teri*or; and the 
use made of the Scandinavian fables is so sparing ^s to render it 
(we think) easily intelligible to all readers. 

The place in Avhich the shield is said to be hidden is indicated 
by the pigmies. It is guarded by a shadowy and hideous being, 
half-giant half-dwarf, who hovers, attended by a herd of bears, 
about the caverns of an extinct island-volcano. Even on the 
sight of him ‘ fear was on the bold ; ’ and, after liis fierce attend- 
ants have l)een repelled, he taunts and strives to terrify liis 
daring visitor. 

‘ The Demon heard ; and, as a moon that shines, 

*Itising behind Arcturus, cold and still 

O’er Baltic headlands black with rigid pines, — . 

So, on his knit and ominous brows, a chill 

And livid smile revealed the gloomy night, 

To leave the Terror sterner for the light. 

* 

‘ Then, striding to the cave, he plunged within : 

‘‘ Follow ! ” he cried ; and, like a prison’d blast. 

Along the darkness, the reverberate din 

Boil’d from the rough sides of the viewless Vast ; 

As goblin echoes, through the haunted hollow, 

’Twixt groan and laughter, chimed, hoarse-gibbering, “ Follow ! 

^ The King, recoiling, paused irresolute ; * 

Till through the cave the White Wing went its way ! 

Then on his breast he signed the cross, and, mute 
With solemn prayer, he left the world of day. 

Thick stood the night, save where the falchion gave 

Its clear sharp glimmer lengthening down the cave.’ 


(Book X.) 
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By red flashes bursting through the subterranean fogs, the 
avenue of the place of dread is seen to be peopled, in horrid life- 
lessness, by vast and monstrous skeletons, for whose conception the 
discoveries of fossil geology are put in requisition. In the inner 
caves toil Troll-fiends, the malignant dwarfs of the Norse creed, 
who scowlingly work at instruments of human suffering, but 
pause now to follow eagerly the footsteps of their expected victim. 
Throurfwastc iron- mines, the path goes inward still to a mighty 
vault, ^Biafe the vapours vanish, and all is one glare of fierce 
light, corpses of armed giants, from the early ages of the 

earth, kneel with tlieir glazed eyes fixed on the curtained couch 
of the demon Lok. Round it sit also in a ring the awful Valkyrs, 

‘ the choosers of the slain,’ weaving silently their bloody web of 
fate, 

‘ Fierce glared the Dwarf upon tlie silent King. 

There is the prize thy visions would achieve ! 

There where the hush’d inexorable ring 
Murder the myriads in the webs they weave ; 

Behind the curtains of Incarnate War, 

Whose lightest tremor topples thrones afar, — 

‘ “ Which ev’n the Valkyrs with their bloodless hands 
Ne’er dare aside to draw ; — go, seek the Shield! — 
n- * ^ % 

‘ Mute on his knee, amidst the kneeling dead 

He sank. The dead the dreaming fiends revered, 

And he, the living, God ! Then terror fled ; 

And all the king illumed the front he reared. — 

— Firm to the couch on which the fiend reposed 

lie strode ; — the curtains, murmuring, round him closed.’ 

(Book X.) 

His Norsemen, who at a distance had followed him to the en- 
trance of the cavern, are terrified by dire and mingled noises : 
the voldino breaks out anew, the whole isle reels, and in the 
smoke and darkness of the eruption they fall senseless. When 
they recover, all is calmness and light. The Dove floats high in 
the air, over the place where Arthur lies in a swoon. His armour 
is hewn and crushed, his sword foul with blood ; but the won- 
drous shield, won in the unutterable strife, is firmly clasped 
upon his arm. 

The mystery of .that unseen conflict is never told by him to 
human car; but the memory of ^thc struggle and the scathe’ 
never, till death, passes from his soul — or ceases to impress on 
" his heart its deep solemnity. 

A friendly ship now receives Arthur and his company. The 
Dove flies on before, and directs the voyage towards England, 
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— • much to the amazement of Arthur, who remembers that the 
third and crowning labour is still unaccomplished. The guiding 
wing, however, leads the vessel to a Mercian creek. Arthur, de- 
parting alone, travels till night overtakes him among the glades 
of a pine forest, where stand the hoary ruins of a vast temple, 
built by the votaries of the oldest Druidic faith. He lies 
down to muse by the fallen pillars : and sleep begins to fall on 
him, accompanied by a nameless terror, presaging some^H^nearthly 
visitation. Looking up from time to time to seek thg^Ove, he 
finds that it has disappeared. Then he sinks into ii%ance of 
deep horror. 

The scenes which follow arise out of the calamity and deaths 
which have already happened iif his Koman- built city. 

‘ The Pale Horse rushes, and the trumpets swell : 

King Crida's hosts are storming Carduel!^ 

The Pendragon hold has been beleaguered for nine months. 
The king’s fate is unknown ; famine rages among the people : 
and the chiefs arc divided by discord, prompted , by — ^ Pride, 
‘ the evil angel of the Celt ! ’ The hour has come when mind 
triumphs over body; but it is the hour when to will bravely is to 
be invincibly strong. The Cymrian citadel is only to be saved by 
a costly sacrifice — the self-devotion of one of its noblest hearts. 
This incident is, alike in idea and in development, touchingly 
fine. It is with regret that, by relating any part of it in our 
own lumbering prose, we exclude our readers, for a time, from 
the pleasure we ourselves liavo enjoyed in the poet’s animated 
and moving recital of it. 

Merlin accosts Caradoc the Bard, who is musing sadly at 
eventide, on the broken rampart. He tells him that the cause 
of freedom hiis become desperate; and, with solemn affection, 
announces to him, that his life is the only price by which rescue 
can be bought. 

‘ Thrill’d ^ that voice the soul of Caradoc ! 

He heard, and knew his'gloxy and his doom ; 

As when in summer’s noon the lightning shock 
Smites some fair elm in all its pomp of bloom, 

Mid whose green boughs each vernal breeze had played, 

And air's sweet race melodious homes had made. 

* So that young life bow’d sad beneath the stroke 
That sear'd the Fresh and stilled the Musical. 

Yet on the sadness, thought sublimely broke 
Holy the tree on which the bolt doth fall ! 

Wild fiowers shall spring the sacred roots around, 

And nightly fairies tread the haunted ground. 
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* There, age by age, shall youth, with musing brow. 

Hear Legend murmuring of the days of yore ; 

There virgin love more lasting deem the vow 

Breathed in the shade of branches green no more ; 

And kind Religion keep the grand Decay 
Still on the earth, while forests pass away/ 

(Book xi.) 

The Bard passes with his harp into the midst of the despairing 
multitude. His song, rising from melancholy beauty to terrific 
pictures oT misery, and invocation pf the free and glorious dead, 
swells at last into the battle-hymn of the Cymrian race. It 
kindles a universal enthusiasm, which is next communicated to the 
chiefs. As the scaling-ladders tohch the walls, the Cymrians pour 
from the gates; and the invading host is driven down the valley. 

‘ And ever in the van, with robes of wliite 
And ivory harp, shone swordless Caradoc ! 

And ever floated, in melodious gjight, 

The clear song, buoyant o’er tlie battle shock ; 

Calm as an eagle when the Olympian King 
Sends the red bolt upon the tranquil wing.’ 

But the success is short-lived. Thp Cymrians recoil. Then 
Caradoc announces the prophecy which Merlin had revealed to 
him. Their land is rescued, if a bard shall be slain in the battle, 
and if his countrymen shall bury him on the spot where he fell. 

The grave is to be Caradoc’s own ; and, to fulfil the prophecy, 
he dashes, at headlong speed, into the heart of the enemy’s 
ranks, where the ghastly standatd floated over the head of the 
Teuton king. 

‘ Wrench’d from the heathen’s hand, one moment bow’d 
In the bright Christian’s grasp, the gonfanon ; 

Then from a dumb amaze the countless crowd 
Swept, — and the night as with a sudden sun 
Fish’d with avenging steel! Life gain’d its goal ! 

And calm fi:om lips proud-smiling went the soul ! 

‘ Leapt. from his selle the king-born Lancelot^ 

Leapt from the selle each paladin and knight ; 

In one .mute sign that, where upon that spot 
The foot was planted, God forbade the flight ; 

There shall the Father-land avenge the son. 

Or heap all Qymri round the grave of one. 

‘ Theyflag — they falter — lo, the Saxons fly! — 

Lone rests the Dragon in the dawning sky !’ (Book xi.) 

To Aipthur, whom we left entranced in the Druidic ruins, the 
soul of Caradoc now appears, and leads him in a vision to the 
coll^letion of his last adventure. In the description of it. 
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there is, we fear, as much, at least, of mysticism as either of 
poetry or of philosophy. For our own part, perhaps by reason 
of our Saxon (Julness, we fail to find firm ground, either in the 
Celtic ghost’s lessons on theology, or in the sweetly musical dia- 
logue that ensues. However, when the apparition leaves Ar- 
thur, we begin again to recognfee the poetic version of nature 
niid reality. 

< All dai*k above : — lo ! at his feet reposed 
Beneath the Brow’s still terror o’er it bowed, 

With eyes that lit the gloom thro’ which they smiled, 

A Virgin shape, half woman and half child !’ 

This, at least, has been more than a vision. For, when the 
dreamer awakes, the maiden lies sleeping at his feet ; and her 
eyes open as he gazes on her. 

‘ Words cannot paint thee, gentlest cynosure 
Of all things lovely, in that loveliest form 
Souls wear — the yoikdi of woman! brows as pure 
As Memphian skies that never knew a storm : 

Lips with such sweetness in their honied deeps 
As fills the rose in which a fairy sleeps ; 

* * * * 

‘ And Arthur looked, and saw the Dove no more : 

Yet, by some wild and wondrous glamoury, 

Changed to the shape the new companion wore, 

His soul the missing Angel seem'd to see ; 

And, soft and silent as the earlier guide. 

The soft eyes thrill, the silent footsteps glide. 

* * their parting ray 

On Arthur’s brow the faithful memories leave ; 

And the Dove’s heart still beats in Genevieve !’ 

Whatever other characters may have been borne by the 
Maiden of the Tomb, she is now speedily recognised as the lost 
daughter of the Mercian king. A few incidents, which we cannot 
take time to analyse, restore her to her father ; and this restora- 
tion brings on a crisis, in which, and not till then, the king’s third 
adventure is completely accomplished. Fame has been won in 
the glimmering fairy garden, and Freedom amidst the fabulous 
darkness of the world of winter : Happiness is only to be gained 
by acts performed in the broad daylight of aptual and human life. 

If we pass hastily over the closing scenes of the story, we are 
doing as the poet does — rather perhaps than as he would bid us. 
In the twelfth and last Book, event presses upon event, actors 
crowd each other : all is rapidity and hurry. Without doubt this 
concentration of interest is designed. It is the rapid bursting of 
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the floweivbud from its sheath, after months of slow growth, — 
the issuing of long-gathering impulses into quick and decided 
action, when impulse has become irresistible. For poetic 
• musing thbre is no leisure, in the" crisis of a mighty dramatic 
entan^ement. 

Yet, if our own feelings are a fair test, this sudden accumula- 
tion of actors and acts is unfavourable to the vividness of impres* 
sion which the work should leave upon the mind at its close. 
The poet’s step, epically stately even in quick march, becomes 
unsteady when he accelerates his pace to a run. His figures 
stand oftt brilliantly from the canvass when he colours them 
carefully, and relieves them by deep light and shade in the back- 
ground ; but their outline is hardly strong enough to command 
the eye powerfully, in the rapid sketch of moving groups — 
where the landscape is wanting. Our imagination, prepossessed 
by the romantic loveliness and unearthly terrors which liave been 
so long floating before us, requires a more deliberate and more 
formal communication, to grasp completely and distinctly^ the 
sterner image of the great national struggle. We still dream of 
the mountain-lake as we stand on the breach^'of Carduel ; the 
dead ^ilgle has become dearer to us than even the soothing Dove ; 
and while Genevieve herself, the cro^^ning prize of the chival- 
rous toils, becomes but faintly known to us in her human cha- 
racter, it costs somewhat too great an effort to combine, that 
character, in fancy, with the touching ?%ttributes which have 
idealised her mythological form. 

Yet the warlike and tragic events, which lead to the catas- 
trophe of victory and reconcilement, are painted with equal pic- 
turesqueness and spirit. The book opens, too, with a very 
beautiful strain of imaginative reflection : — 

‘ Flow on, flow on, fair Fable's happy stream, 

Vocal for aye with Eld’s first music-chaunt ; 

Where, mirror’d far adown the chrystal, gleam 
The golden domes of Carduel and Romaiyit f 
Still one last look on knighthogd's peerless ring^ 

(Jn mooned Dream-land and the Dragon King ! — - 
' Detain me yet amid the lovely throng ! 

Hold yet thy Sabbat^ thou melodious spell ! . 

Still to the ckcle of enchanted song 
Charm tli'^igh Mage of Druid parable, 

The Fairy, bard-led from her Caspian Sea, 

And Genius, lured from caves in Araby ! 

* Though me, less fair, if less familiar ways, 
y Sought in the paths by earlier steps untrod. 

Allure — yet ever, in the marvel-maze, 

The flowers afar perfume the virgin sod : ' 
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The simplest leaf in fairy gardens cull ; 

And round thee opens all the Beautiful ! 

‘ Alas ! the sunsets of our Northern main 

. Sq<u]^ lose the tints Hesperian Fancy weaves ; 

Soon the sweet river feels the icy chain, 

And haunted forests shed thek murmurous leaves ; 

The bough must wither, and the bird depart, 

• And winter clasp the world — as life the heart!’ 

Fierce debate has raged in the Saxon camp. The Heathen 
priests^ performing gloomy rites of divination, have proclaimed 
that the SOeutonic host can be saved only by the sacrifice of a 
Christian virgin. Hardly has the prophecy been announced, wheit 
Genevieve rushes into her father’s arms. Avowing her faith, 
she is instantly claimed from Crida by the priests ; and, after a 
short struggle, the superstitious old man abandons her to them. 
The bloody offering, however, is scornfully opposed by Harold, 
who had -^een spared by*Lancelot in the battle, and to whom, 
by Merlin’s command, his daughter Genevra had been re- 
stored. He extorts a consent that the sacrifice shall be deferred 
till he again attempts to storm the walls. The two maidens 
are left in Odin’s temple, under the guard of the priests. 

In the battle which ensues, the Saxons, encountered both 
from within the city and from without, are defeated at all points. 
Arthur himself, guided by a message from Merlin, directs his 
attack on the centr(p^f the Mercian camp, where the shrine of 
Odin stands. He reaches the place, just as the chief priest, 
with his knife drawn to slay Genevieve, has been struck 
down by an arrow from Faul, the king’s Aleman convert. 
Arthur’s sword, lifted over the fallen Crida, is ari’ested by the , 
Saxon’s kneeling daughter. The last resistance is offered by 
the brave and generous Harold, who, when all is lost, offers to 
retreat on honourable terms. The Cymrian king instantly 
accepts the proposal, • 

Then, on the prompting of Merlin, comes that double plight- 
ing of hands, towards which the love-scenes had been visibly tend- 
ing. It takes place with frank acquiescence from Harold, — with 
a proud consent slowly wrung from Crida. Out of Arthur’s mar- 
riage with Geitevieve is to arise, in the slow course of ages, that 
permanent reconciliation and fusion of the /two races, which the 
poet desires to indicate as the historical issue of the events he 
has related. 

‘ There flock the hosts as to a holy ground, 

There, where the Dove at last may fold the wing ; — 

His mission ended, and his labours crowned. 

Fair as in fable stands the Dragon King — 
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Below the Cross, and by his prophet’s side. 

With Carduei’s knighthood kneeling round his bride- 

* What gallant deeds in gentle lists were done, 

What Jutes made joyaunce sweet in jasmine bowers, 

Let others tell ; — Slow sets the summer sun ; 

Slow fall the mists, and closing droop the flowers j 
Faint in the gloaming dies the vesper bell ; — 

And Dream-land sleeps round golden Carduel/ 

(Close of Book* xii.) 

In looking back on the manner in which we have introduced 
this elaborate poem to our readers, we find that we have, almost 
unconsciously, handled it as if it had been a .work which had 
already been acknowledged as \Vortby of a pennanent place in 
literature, and the study of which we desired merely to recom- 
mend and facilitate. 

A mode of treatment like tills implies a high estimate of the 
value of the work ; and such an estimate we have no hesitation 
in expressing. The author is, we think, right in believing this 
to be the least perishable monument of his genius. Not only 
do we confidently pronounce it to be the vigorous and 
original poem that has lately appeared amc^^ us; but, while 
feeling the uncertainty of all critical vaticinations, we regard it 
as not only worthy, but likely, to take its place among those 
fine though not faultless performances, which will hereafter re- 
present the poetical literature of Englan^^, the first half of the 
nineteenth century. 

The poet, bringing to his task 'powers. In their full maturity, 
and long and variously exercised, has not contented liimsclf’ 
either with telling a pathetic love-tale; or with weaving together 
eflTusions of lyric emotion. He has conceiyed the bold design of 
constructing, out of materials wonderfully varied, a symmetrical 
and powerful work of epic art: and, in the poem thus pro- 
duced, heclias proved himself to possess, i^ot only the .genuine 
feeling and imagination of the poet, but that which is rarer 
and higher still, the deep thoughtfulns^pf the poetic. artist. 

In welcoming thus cordially, fromv i& author of established 
reputation, a valuable, addition to the poetical treasures of our 
language, we are not entitled only, but to judge the 

work, in its detailsj^^ by. a standard much more severe than that 
.which we might app^y, if we w^ere encouraging a young aspirant 
to repeat a promising effort, or consoling a writer already suc- 
cessful, for a new attempt in which he had failed. We must 
say, then, that there are in ^ King Arthur’ many things which 
we cannot but. consider as faults; faults, too, entering deeply 
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into the substance of the composition. Some of them do, as it 
appears to us, detract absolutely from the poetical merit of the 
work ; others, while they do not make it less pleasing to those 
'more sensitive and thoughtful spirits in which a poet’s verse 
finds its most harmonious echo, may yet, we are inclined to 
fear, diminish its chance of being extensively popular. 

The first of the points tlyis hinted at is, the manner in which 
the Comic elements of the poem are treated. Our doubt is not 
as to the propriety of the attempt to relieve the heroic and pa- 
thetic passages by the interspersion of gaiety, wit, br humour. 
We might even allow this to be one of the merits of the plan. 
We can perceive, in some degree at least, the theoretical prin- 
ciples which, first leading the author to engraft the rich and 
varied interest of the individual adventures on the grand but 
bare outline of the historical fable, have next induced him to 
attempt at at once contrasting different parts of his work with 
each other, and obtaining ibr such of his readers as may be in 
want of a little relaxation, a change of tone, through the intro- 
duction of those sportive touches, used so freely by some of the 
older poets wh^! |reading, like him, on chivalrous ground. 

That to which ife take exception then, is not the intention, but 
the manner of its execution. The comic portions of the compo- 
sition are, we venture to think, very imperfectly harmonised 
with the serious ; a^ the evil, as it seems to us, lies in this, 
that the comic passs^k are pitched on much too low a key. In 
some of them, indeed, the chords that are struck do not, to our 
ear, make music at all. 

For the mere levity into which the cheerful scenes have a ten- 
dency to pass, we can sometimes discover what may be a plausible 
or even a sufficient reason, in the relation which these scenes are 
intended to have towards others. Thus, in ttie opening of the 
poem, the light and careless gaiety of the summer festival is 
designed, not obscurely, to found a contrast, both* in event 
and in character, bet'SYeen Arthur’s voluptuous repose when 
motives to exertion arbN^bsent, and his prompt sta?«ting into 
action on receiving the* Wearthly call. But in other places, 
where short" passages of this kind occur, the effect on our own 
feelings was grating ; and reflection has not removed the harsh 
impression. An instance is furnished by the discussions — poli- 
tical, theological, ethnological, and philological — which the 
King very needlessly holds with the Augur on his entrance into < 
the Happy Valley. 

^ The tone, however, which breaks in thus jarringly on the 
higher parts of the work, is by no means confined to short or 
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episodical passages. It prevails through whole scenes, and occu- 
pies no inconsioerable proportion of the whole. Its great field 
is the series of misadventures in which Sir Gawaine is entangled. 
In the description of these there is not a little wliich is in itself 
well conceited and executed with spirit, and not a little which is 
exceedingly amusing; although there is not any thing to justify 
the belief that, for writing of this kind, the author is very emi- 
nently qualified. There are ebullitions of mirth, sometimes tem- 
perate, though often loud ; strokes of broad and pointed humour, 
which scarcely rise into wit ; frequent pieces of satire, always 
sarcastic rather than playful ; with but little done to idealise them, 
either by serious feeling or by felicitous imagery. While we can- 
not but think that Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton might, under any 
circumstances, have been more worthily employed than in pen- 
ning scenes like these, our regret principally rests on the positive 
injury which they cause to the pathos, and beauty, and grandeur 
of a very noble poem. Indeed, nothing surprises us more than 
to observe how much, in these comic scenes, he has sunk below 
the tone in which these or similar incidents are treated in his 
romantic authorities. The difference is strikingly exemplified 
on comparing the marriage of Sir Gawaine with its original, — 
the Fabliau of the ‘ Chevalier a TEpee.’ 

The sarcastic temper so frequent in these interludes reaches 
its climax in certain scenes, for which we easily detect parallels 
in the history of the present day. Thei^S are such also in Sir 
Gawaine’s travels ; the outline of which, however, is ingeniously 
connected with the main thread of the story. But the unlucky 
episode of the Vandal Court is entirely of this description; and 
has not even the excuse of being naturally introduced. 

While these portraits of the actual present, clothed in the cos- 
tume of the imagiiifed past, are distasteful to us for the same reason 
as the more lightly comic passages, they liave this additional 
fault, — tSiat the objects of the satire are not worthily selected. 
A poem which aims at immortality, and which is not generally 
unworthj'^ of its proud pretensions, ought not to require, in any of 
its parts, elucidation from newspaper paragraphs. In a phi- 
losophical diagnosis of the great agony with which Europe is 
at present convulsed, the events and persons here delineated 
would never be put forward as the true symptoms or causes 
either of the political or of the religious disorganisation. As 
well might a theatrical critique, meant to dcsciabe the opening 
scenes of a new tragedy, confine itself to drawing a likeness 
of the '^candle-snuffer, or chronicling the catcalls of the impa- 
tient pit; 

These remarks are made reluctantly; and we should be 
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sorry to be as ungrateful as we must appear if they should be 
tliought hypercritical. The poet’s justification will be complete, 
if it shall be found that the passages on which we are now ani- 
madverting, serve to enhance, or even that they do not impair, the 
profound impression: which the poem, as whole, is calculated 
to make on minds susceptible of the finest influences of poetry. 
Nor will we endeavour to render this result less probable, by 
making any answer to such defence as may be set up on the plea 
of poetical precedents. We willingly leave both the farce and 
the satire of ^King Arthur’ to take such benefit as they may, 
from the example of Pulci — to whose tone of humour they come, 
perhaps, nearer than to any other; from the contemporary satire 
occasionally introduced by Atiosto and Berni; or from the 
sombre bitterness with which, even in the midst of majestic 
terrors, the satirist’s scourge is so frequently wielded by the 
mighty hand of Dante. 

To say the truth, it wouy not very much surprise us. If readers, 
to whom the genuine poetry of ^ King Arthur’ is caviare^ should 
be attracted by the keen portraiture of Puseyisrn and political 
ethics; of Irish repeal and rates-in-aid ; of French royalties 
revolutionised, and republics retrogressive. Many to whom 
^ The New Timon’ appealed in vain, through its pathetic ima- 
gination and its- despondingly thoughtful philosophy, looked with 
infinite zest on the daguerreotype miniatures of the illustrious 
passengers in the Park. But Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton is not 
to be suspected of a desire to purchase the approbation of vulgar 
minds, by any unworthy condescension. 

Indeed, he has deliberately, and not altogether through neces- 
sity, incurred a risk of placing ^ King Arthur’ beyond the range 
of ordinary sympathies — by the second the peculiarities, 
respecting which we intimated our inclination to except. We 
allude to his copious use of the Supernatural and Allegorical 
— and the aspect apd relations under which the supernatural 
agency is represented. ^ 

It is right, however, to say, at once, that over our own minds 
these marvellous personages and incidents exert a delightful 
witchery, which we do not seek to resist. They have created 
for us a world of new and beautiful images ; and the pleasure 
which they bestow is not impaired by ^ny interference with 
cherished associations; it is increased, on the contrary, and 
ennobled by the suggestion of touching and momentous truths, 
of which the unreal pictures become the representatives and ex- 
ponents. The old dreams come back, but with new interpreta- 
tions. Jt is still the beings of romance thjit rise before us ; but 
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they are seeri through a bright and tinted atmosphere, cast 
around them by modern thought and knowledge. 

. The Supernatural elements were introduced, it may be as- 
sumed, with the view of raising the story into the heroic sphere : 
Apd the incorporating of them in the foriias consecrated by ro- 
mantie^ fable gives them that hold upon our sympathies, the loss 
of which, inventions entirely original could not often be for- 
tunate enough, to replace, by a stronger spell Such superna- 
tural figures^ too,-*- the objects of a faith which has perished, and 
therefore \^anting much of their ancient charm, — recover their 
poetic life, when there is thrown over them the transparent veil of 
Allegory; And it appears to us, that, in the poem now before us, 
the poetical character of allegorical invention is for the most part 
very justly apprehended and effectively embodied. The image 
alone is represented : the associated truth is hinted only through 
the image. There is a value even in the uncertain dimness in 
which the significance of the picture is not infrequently wrapped 
—notwithstanding the tendency to mysticism which is thus occa- 
sioned, and which, indeed, is the besetting sin of all poetry that is 
intensely thoughtful Distinctness is possessed by the Symbol 
only : it is the hard jmd dark shadow which the mountain casts 
upon the plain. In mere Allegory, the shadow falls on the 
glassy surface of the lake, where, though in fainter and more 
airy tints, are reflected all the glories of colour and of light and 
shade : But the image trembles in the tremulous haze and under 
the gentle breeze ; and it is not the same image for spectators 
who stand at different points upon the bank. 

Those to whom poetry is at once an object of meditative 
study, and a source of refined enjoyment, will feel that the 
lofty design of the poem has been admirably advanced by the 
enchanted Forest the Lake, with its beautiful and majestic 
figures, so magnificently grouped and so profoundly suggestive, 
—by the*, gigantic terrors of the Polar Cavern, faintly seen 
through their shifting shroud of clouds and darkness, — by the 
half-revealed spells and prophecies of the august wizard of Car- 
dtiel, — and by that bewitching shadow, which wanders like an 
angel by Arthur’s side on his path of unearthly perils, — to take 
the loveliest of human shapes at last, and soothe his heart with 
the holiness of human love. 

/ < The evil which wg are most afraid of, is, that readers of 
than, class will prove less numerous than we, as well as the 
author of ‘ King Arthur,’ would like to see them. If those 
other of the work which are more generally appreciable 

shall cdmiliand for it, as we sincerely wish they may, such 
attentiem asf'to moke it an instrument of raising the standard of 
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taste among those to whom the poetry of our day is addressed, 
it will have conferred on literature a benefit even greater 
than that which it must confer through its intrinsic excellence 
as a literary work. Yet the poet himself cannot but be aware 
that, if ^ Arthur’ is* to be widely popular, it must become so, 
by partly creating the taste to which it appeals, — by teaching, 
through attractive example, the precious lesson, that poetry 
is then most worthy of its high rank among human energies, 
when it seeks to please through the excitement of manly 
emotions and widely-reaching sympathies, and of emotions and 
sympathies of whose evolution enetgetic activity of intellect 
is a necessary condition;-^ by teaching also this other lesson, 
not less needed by the litcrafy audiences of our times, that 
these highest ends of poetic art cannot be attained, unless there 
be allowed to the poet a range of imaginative Invention extend- 
ing very far indeed beyond the limits of the actual. 

Now, the doctrine of respectful tolemnce for the license of 
poetic imagination never commands assent so slowly, as when its 
application is sought to be extended to the introduction of 
Supernatural Agency. In this region, indeed, is raised the bar- 
rier by which, more than by any other, the ftec movement of 
modern poetry is confined. All superhuman beings whose real 
existence is an object of religious faith, arc now guarded, by a 
salutary awe, from the rash touch of fancy. A modern poet, in 
a narrative whoso interest depends chiefly on the concerns of time 
and earth, must, if he would not entirely renounce the serious and 
elevating charm which the Supernatural alone can bestow, seek it 
by clothing the idea in some of those forms which have received 
a sanction from the striking but decayed superstitions of older 
times.' But wizards, and fairies, and guardian genii, beings 
whose existence is no longer believed, in losing their reality have 
lost their power. They are now nothing more than decora- 
tions or instruments of poetry ; the introduction of tham is only 
one of those expedients which, although contradicting our sense 
of reality, the poet is allowed to adopt, as a means of ^attaining 
the paramount purpose of his art. 

Whether society be, or be not, founded on an original com- 
pact, it is certain that poetry is founded on something which is 
not unlike one. It is the prerogative of the poet to substitute, 
in certain respects, the unreal for the re%l; but he holds his 
kingly right, on this tenure, — that he shall, in consideration ot 
it, perform certain duties to his voluntary subjects. He is 
bound to excite, in the minds of his audience, one variety or 
another of those pleasing emotions, the excitement of which is 
the purpose of poetry as of the other fine arts. But the awaken- 
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ing of poetic pleasure depends very much on the permission 
given to the poet to combine with the real, something unreal 
which stands in relation to it : And therefore those who would 
experience the pleasure must give the permission. 

It is thus that the poet is universally allowed to place his 
personages, even when strictly historical, in circumstances 
which, we know, could not have been those that actually sur- 
rounded lihem ; but only so long as he makes us feel that he is 
thus enabled to represent, with greater pathos or sublimity, 
human ch^acter, and human act and suffering. There is an 
obvious limit, therefore, to our willingness to receive that 
which might have been, instead of that which is. The limit 
is differently . fixed by different ‘minds; nor is any one mind 
inclined to allow it to the same extent in regard to all the 
classes of objects which poetry may represent. We willingly 
give way to illusions which arc pleasing ; but wc instinctively 
recall the consent when the pleasure^ ceases to be experienced. 
Now the pleasure which poetry can give is, for most minds, 
evolved far most easily out of those emotions which are the 
proper elements of the tragic — such emotions as pity or terror. 
It is only mindi of a higher order and of finer cultivation, 
wliich are strongly susceptible of the pleasure arising from the 
contemplation of serene and elevated Beauty : and this kind of 
pleasure is confined to a narrower and narrower circle, as the 
images which are calculated to awaken it require for their ade- 
quate conception a higher and more comprehensive exertion of 
intellectual energy. t 

Considerations such as these tell powerfully against the intro- 
duction of supernatural agents, evidently unreal, into the poetry 
of modern times. They make it, indeed, impossible for Epic 
Poetry, now or hii|eaftcr, to recover the, ancient ground from 
which modern enlightenment has driven her, and for the 
loss of which she is but partially repaid, even by the develop- 
ment of the new resources available to her in the territory 
still subject to her sway. The author of ^King Arthur’ 
not only comprehends philosophically the nature and value of 
these resources, but has shown an admirable skill, as well 
as a vivid imagination, in the use which he has made of some 
of the richest of them. Yet it may reasonably be doubted, 
Whether, ^tjlough the very boldness with which he has dug into 
tnie, chambers or , the mine, some of the most brillian# of the gems 
plaeilild in his ^binet, will not dazzle and weary, rather than 
gratifyi^^ eyes of many of the beholders. • 

But ^l not only that the actions and' sentiments of such 
beings a^^^ries and genii are deficient in the power of arousing 
lively symjpathy for themselves: this want of power operates also 
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reflexly, in chilling the feelings which might otherwise be 
awakened by the human persons with Avliom the imaginary 
beings are brought into relation. Hence accordingly, readers to 
whom the Magic of this poem is a stumbling-block, will not only 
look with indifference on those by whom the spells are worked, 
but will also take less interest in the vicissitudes of the hero, whose 
most striking adventures are almost all achieved in unearthly 
company, and under supernatural prompting. Perhaps, too, this 
risk is increased, in regard to minds of an unreflective cast, 
by some points in the management^ which may h*iva been 
really dictated by a delicate sense of the poetic relations of 
such inventions. Thus the scenes in the forest beneath the 
lake, are just a series of pageiflits, or pictures, passing before 
Arthur’s eyes : he is scarcely called upon to act ; only to reflect, 
and feel, and resolve. The poet has probably done wisely in thus 
keeping his mythological personages in a kind of motionless 
distance from us ; but he ^ay thus have diminished in some 
degree the interest excited by the position of his inert hero. 

The Allegory of the piece, again, fine as it is, will, beyond 
doubt, be completely thrown away upon many persons, who 
would be affronted by a hint that the gods had' not made them 
poetical : and with them, too, the unfavourable impression thus 
made will be apt to communicate itself to the other parts of the 
poem. But upon this it is needless to dilate. 

Wc do not know that there is in our language any work 
which is very like ^ King Arthur.’ Probably, indeed, it could 
not have been written but by ‘<!)ne who had been a reverential 
student of the ‘Faery Queen;’ and, both in conception and in 
execution, it is not an unworthy fruit of lessons learned at the 
feet of the great romantic master. It may be remarked, also, 
that the same reasons which may limit the nufhber of visitors to 
this modern chateau, built upon antique ruins in haunted ground, 
have probably deterred many from entering the limned and 
storied chambers which fill the though unfinished palace of 
Spenser himself. But the chateau and the palace are unlike 
in plan and elevation as they are in extent. 

Among the English poems of our own century, wc look in 
vain for any thing to which ^ King Arthur ’ could be compared, 
except in one quarter only, where the resemblance is merely 
external. Nothing can in substance be more unl%e to this 
thoughtful, regular, and comprehensive epic, than the spirited, 
picturesque, and fragmentary metrical romances of Scott. Yet„ 
in two slight sketches of his, the ^ Harold ’ and the * Tricrmain,’ 
we have both the Norse and the Fairy mythology ; but to the 
treatment of them the present author is not at all indebted. 

VOL. XO. NO. CLXXXI. P 
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If it were necessary to find parallels therefore, they must be 
sought abroad ; and even in foreign literature there occur none 
that are very close. The three celebrated Italian poets who 
related the stories of Char lemagne and his paladins, have indeed 
shown (little, perhaps, to our poet’s advantage), the possibility of 
combining successfully playful or sarcastic wit with the perils 
and wonders of chivalry ; and two of them at least seem to have 
furnished him with the germ of some of the more fanciful 
scenes and figures. But, without venturing on any critical 
parallels,^ it must be saii that neither from Bcrni nor from 
Ariosto has he derived My prompting for the bold significance 
of his design; and that he has the advantage of both, and 
especially of the latter, in the skill with which he weaves together 
the complicated threads of his story, even if ’we consider them 
merely as intended to be easily comprehended and remembered. 

With Tegner’s ‘Frithiof’ in some respects, and Wieland’s 
^ Oberon ’ in others, — two works ^f great, though dissimilar 
poetic beauty, — ^ King Arthur ’ might be compared, more fairly 
than with any other poems that are known to us. In some 
parts it has a colouring not unlike that of the Norwegian land- 
scapes of Tegner : it has much of his luxuriance of imagery, 
and not a little of his romantic sweetness of sentiment. The 
‘ Oberon,’ while it wants alike the thoughtful meanings of our 
poem, and it^ high moral purity, and never aims at such a pitch 
either of grandeur or of pathos, is, doubtless, much superior to 
it, not only in,the animation of its narrative, but in the harmony 
established between its gaiety vSid its heroism. 

Treating this striking poem rigidly as a work of art, and de-. 
siring chiefly to -ascertain the point fix)m which it should be 
viewed, and the ^banner in which the parts contribute to the 
effect of the whole, we have not left ourselves room, and are in- 
deed litlie inclinied, to indulge in minute criticism of particulars. 

There are not a few' passa^s which seem to us exquisitely 
beautif\d, both in conception and in language. Some such have 
been quoted; and it is with reluctance that we abstain from 
giving others, which are at least equally delightful, but which 
were not, like our specimens, conveniently available in an analysis 
:of the The character uf the diction is quite the poet’s 

— tb^gh its distinctive peculiarities are more easily felt than 
li^jp^abed. Its chief fault; perhaps, is a want of ettse, a tendency 
tj^,^^e<^tifioial. Occasionally the meaning is not a little obscure. 

J^nis to arise partly from a laudable desire of energetic 
brevi^i»/tOQ oft^ obtained through severe inversions, partly 
from the metaphysical turn which pervades the author’s mode of 
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thought, partly from its crowded personifications and its mytho?- 
logical or other learning, and, in a still greater degree, from the 
formidable difficulties thrown in the way of a long and connected 
narrative, by the rarely used but very musical stanza which is 
adopted. The versification, though unequal, is, in its best 
places, masterly ; at once finely toned, and skilfully and broadly 
varied. The couplet at the close of the stanza, in particular, 
often sinks on the ear with ravishing melody. The imagery — 
which is abundant almost to excess — is exceedingly diversified, 
and, in many passages, not only poet^ally beautiful, but really 
new. Some of the most delicate images are drawn from classic 
fable and art ; and, since the preface announces that these have 
been objected to, we must say it would distress us much to 
lose them. 

Here, however, as in his other works, both in prose and in 
verse. Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton has neither sought nor found 
the great means of his succjess, either through felicities of style, 
or through beauties of description. His field is neither lyrical 
fancy, nor the delineation of nature, nor even poetic exhibition 
of abstract thought. It lies in the representation of human life 
and action, through striking and interesting incidents ; and in 
this, yet more than in his earlier works, the power of the re- 
presentation is less owing to the excellence of particular parts, 
than to the vigorous and skilful organisation of the whole. His 
practice in the composition of prose narratives has been no inapt 
preparation for the more ambitious task which he has here un* 
dertaken ; and it has but seldom affected unfavourably the cha- 
racter of his poem. Here and there, doubtless, we can trace a 
complication of events, or a kind of melodramatic grandiosity, 
or an anxiety about details, alien from the greatness and simpli- 
city of the heroic. An instance occurs, we fear, even in the 
closing scene of the ^ Happy Valley i ’ others are, the sacrificial 
spectacle in the Twelfth Book ; and the pains thrown awtiy in re- 
pairing, by the perplexing suppc^tlon of an identity of mames, 
the damaged reputation of Queen Guenever. t 

* The Moral conception, both of the characters and of the 
events, is interesting, not only on its own account, but as a fact 
in the mental history of the author. Here, as in more than one 
of his recent works, there is an evident recoil from the sombre 
aspect in which he was once so much disposed to view human 
nature and social relations. Picturing scenes of modern and 
artificial life, keenly observant of the flaws of modern society, 
and possessed with a profound sense both of the strength and the 
sufferings of humanity, he has been apt to evolve the interest of 
his stories out of a direct and irreconcileable antagonism between 
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character and situation. From this tendency most of his works 
have derived a deep tinge of satire, or of despondency, or of 
both. But now it seems as if, weary at heart in contemplating a 
present world, filled witli desires which wrestle together, and as- 
pirations which die unfulfilled, he had been attracted towards 
the free and shadowy world of the distant^ast, by feelings akin 
to those under the pressure of which, thoughtful and religious 
men formerly fled away from warring cities, to build hermitages 
in the peaceful desert. 

* King Arthur ’ is conceived in the temper which might be in- 
duced by wanderings, after long imprisonment, through a beau- 
tiful and sequestered country. ^The miseries which the traveller 
lately saw, and the disgusts which he lately felt, could not well 
have been forgotten ; although, as we have presumed to hint, the 
memory of them need not have been so emphatically expressed. 
But the dominant tone of feeling is cheerful, hopeful, buoyant ; 
and, above all, the imagination, aninmted by new and enchanting 
excitements, invests every object perceived with hues of unclouded 
radiance. In such circumstances it was natural, not only that 
the ethical thought and sentiment of the poem should be pure and 
lofty, but that the ideal personages with whom this ideal world 
is peopled, should be endowed with moral attributes, which exalt 
them something too far above the region of common sympathies. 
Something of this, perhaps, has happened. We can suppose, at 
least, that a more intense interest might have been awakened in 
the fate of Arthur and Lancelot, of iEgle and Genevieve and 
Genevra, if they had been presented to us as a little less ideally 
pure, and generous, and devoted; if some of the chances in 
which they are involved had made them touch the earth rather 
more firmly, even though their step had not always been quite 
steady. 

Yet, in saying this, we arc conjecturing what may be felt by 
others, Wher than describing the feelings with which we our- 
selves have come to regard this nobly-conceived image of puri- 
fied hsmanity. If the impression did ever strike us, it has 
faded while we made ourselves, by repeated perusal, more familiar 
with the design of the work, and more alive in fancy to the 
beautiful and majestic world which it has sought to create. 
^ The Lord of young Romance’ has won upon our affections as 
we become, at due distance, more intimately acquainted with him: 
And not only do we view with increasing pleasure the scenery 
add groups by which he is encompassed ; but we watch him, on 
hiS path of grief, and heroic achievement, and danger, with 
lively sympathy as well as warm admiration. 
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Art. VIII. — The Island of Sardinia, including Pictmes of the 
Manners and Customs of the Sardinians, and Notes on the 
Antiquities and Modern Objects of Interest in the Island, To 
which is added some Account of the House of Savoy, By J oilN 
Wallis Tynt>am^, M. A., JL3aiTibter-iit-Law. 3 vols. 8vo. 
London : 1849. 

I T would be difficult to name any other region, situated in the 
middle of so much that attracts 4he eye and interests the 
imagination, which has obtained so little of the notice of the 
, curious world as the island of Sardinia. It occupies a central 
position between Spain, Italy, and Barbary, much as the Isle of 
Man is placed between the three divisions of the United King- 
dom. Its position is therefore in the very high' road both of 
modern and ancient commerce. It is inhabited by an Italian 
race, and is an appendagef of one of the most important se- 
condary monarchies of oiir times. Tliougli it be not strictly 
true that the sentinels of Populonia, or of any Italian town, 
can — 

‘ descry 

Sardinia’s snowy mountain tops 
Fringing the southern sky,’ 

as Macaulay sings, on the authority of the eyes of Strabo, cer- 
tainly not his own*, yet a few hours’ sail from the coast of Tus- 
cany or the Campagna, will bring its romantic outlines full in view. 
Notwithstanding which, it is less visited and described than several 
islets of the Pacific. While her sister Sicily forms an essential part 
of the steamboat tour of the Mediterranean, Sardinia is left to 
the tunny fishermen and coral divers. She has indeed great de- 
ficiencies in point of adventitious interest. She has no art, no 
literature, and the dullest and most obscure of histories. To 
the stores of memory accumulated in the mind of ordinary stu- 
dents she has contributed absolutely nothing. We Question 
whether one in a hundred of our own readers has ever heard of 


* Cramer, in his ‘ Description of Ancient Italy,’ has also trusted 
to Strabo’s personal observation. If the great geographer did not 
begin his gigantic work till he was eighty- tliret? years old, and wrote 
at all from memory, he may have made some confusion with the 
snowy Apennines above the gulf of Spezia. But the island of Klba 
lies opposite Piombino, and eilcctually shuts out Sardinia, even if it 
were within visible distance. See Dennis’s ‘ Cities and Cemeteries 
< of Etruria,’ ii. 239. 
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the achievements, or even the name, of a single native Sardinian.* 
No one, in short, who is not, like Mr. Tyndale, surfeited with 
wanderings in the beaten tracis of Italy, Spain, and the Levant, 
is ^likely to feel tempted to linger in this dull half-way house 
between those great objects of traveh 

Yet if nature alone could compensate for the want of more 
&shionable attractions, or if there was in reality among Medi- 
terranean tourists half that love for her unadorned beauties 
which they are usually so zealous in professing, this great 
island would not remain thus unexplored. For in this respect, 
it may well assUme even to outvie its more celebrated rivals. It 
presents at the present day, thanks to a thin population and un- 
commercial habits,'^the aspect which over-cultivated Italy, or the 
exhausted shores of Sicily and Greece, might have exhibited in 
the days of their pristine freshness. It is clad in that luxuriant 
natural vegetation which has for ages disappeared from the neigh- 
bouring coasts ; that lovely, though ^bastard, vegetation of the 
Mediterranean basin, which has few distinct types of its own, and 
displays the forms of the north in tlie huge deciduous oaks and 
chesnuts of its mountains, mingled with the cosmopolite pine, 
and the palms and cacti of the tropics. Sardinia was never a 
populous country ; and has now scarcely half a million of in- 
habita\its, on a surface as extensive as that of Sicily. One-fifth 
of its surface is forest; but the forests arc contiguous to 
luxuriant plains, still, from unhealthiness and other causes, in a 
state of nature. The traveller in mrny parts passes for days 
over what Mr. Tyndale terms * a^ontinuous wilderness of forests 
^ and flowers,’ whole districts being ‘ blanched’ with the blossoms 
of the richest kinds of cistus, which reminded him of ‘ the 
^ extravagant prices given during the Winter seasons at Paris 

* for a single bouquet of this plant — nearly as many francs as 

* would purchase an entire acre of land in the district of Gallura.’ 
The aspect of the island is such as we may almost fancy the 
shores of Italy to have presented to the companions of Ulysses, 
or the fugitives from Troy. 

Travellers of another class, or of the same class, for the pur- 
suits have much in comtnon, will hear with satisfaction that 
these solitary regions arc full of the wilder varieties of game. 
The wild boar and deer, and the problematic ^ moufflon ’ of Sar- 

We are compelled to strike off one name from Mr. Tyndale’s 
Scanty list, and at the same time rescue the memory of a hero from 
a suspicion of inconstancy. ^ Emma Lionna,’ Nelson’s reputed passion 
—whom Mr. Tyndale calls the ‘ belle of the island’ — a popular cha- 
racter in the Mediterranean, — and whose birth is equally claimed as 
an honour by Sicily, is only the double of Lady Hamilton herself. 
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dinia, still abound in the woods. The marshy plains of the 
south are frequented, not only by quails, and snipes, but by 
multitudes of wild swans, cormorants, herons, and other waters 
birds ; and in September the sky at Cagliari seems dotted with 
^ clouds of living fire,’ as the wedge-shaped phalanxes of the 
flamingoes arrive in close array from the south. The numbers 
of these birds congregated at one time on the Stagni, near Cag- 
liari, have been estimated at between two and three hundred 
thousand. But the flamingo does not appear to maintain in Sar- 
dinia the culinary reputation which it enjoyed among those 
eccentric gourmands^ the Romans. Cetti, the naturalist, gallantly 
ventured on the tongues of a brace of flamingoes, though unpro- 
vided with the sauce which Apiftius invented for them; — but the 
result was unsatisfactory. Although they were only mouthfuls, 
he says, ^ m’ accorsi die andava a dare gran lavoro alio stomaco 
‘ per questa notte.’ * The Sardinians, however, use the shank 
bones to make their flageolets, or ‘ launeddu ; ’ thus illustrating 
the original meaning of the word ^ Tibia.’ 

The following specimen of a travelling party’s dinner, and 
its prices, may serve to show that such primitive enjoyments 
may yet be obtained by those who relish them, without crossing 
the Atlantic and the Mississippi : — 

‘ Three lbs. of eels, or any other fish, ; a whole lamb, I 5 . Z\d,\ 
half a wild boar, small, 2s,; twelve eggs, two quarts of wine, 

2\d.; a pound of cheese, 2\d, ; amounting to 4.s\ Z\d,^ 

^ This my Sardc cUrte a manger was more than suflicient for the 
dinner and supper of my two servants, my extra guide, and myself. 
My kitchen and dining room were furnished au naturel^ and the 
routine is as follows. The first thing on halting for the mid-day’s rest, 
having taken off baggage and saddles, and turned the horses loose to 
graze, no matter where — is to cut a quantity of fire-wood, the arbutus, 
cigtus, lavender, myrtle, and thyme being selected for the delicious 
flavour they give to the meat. The live ashes are made into a pile 
of about eighteen inches high and two feet square, with il stone at 
each corner, supporting four long horizontal arbutus stakes, on which 
the lamb and wild boar are spitted. These are occasionaljy turned 
and put diagonally across the embers, so that all parts of the meat 
are well roasted; and while this operation is going on, the small 
travelling frying-pan turns out the fish and omelet. The wine is 
already iced in the cold transparent stream flowing close by: the 
green grass table-cloth is already laid : the mountain air and seven 
hours’ ride serve in lieu of the sauce en matllotte and aux tomates 
for the meats, and the perfume from the ashes supplies the a la 
vanille for the omelet.” (VoL ii. p. 23.) 


Vol. iii. p. 92. 
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The early history of Sardinia is, if possible, even more mys- 
terious and confused than that of the other islands and peninsulas 
of the Mediterranean. It has its own peculiar monuments, the 
so-called ^ Noraghe,’ ancient tombs, temples, houses, or for- 
tresses, whichever they may be ; which are as great a puzzle to 
the Italian antiquaries as the round towers of Ireland to our 
own, and are much more surprising, from their great numbers and 
curious architecture. When tolerably perfect, a ^ Noraghe ’ 
consists of a central conical building, containing two or more 
vaulted chambers, each forming a separate story, with wings or 
side chambers of similar construction attached to it. The name 
has been variously derived, but certainly bears a suspicious re- 
semblance to that of * Norax,’ tlJe leader of the Iberian colonists 
of Sardinia according to Pausanias, and whom modern antiqua- 
ries identify with ^ Father Sardus,’ the fabulous first inhabitant 
of the island. ^ Nothing like them,’ says Mr. Tyndale, ^ has 
‘ been discovered any where else, exqppt some equally problerna- 
^ tical remains of antiquity in Minorca.’ But to our minds the 
description of them bears a striking resemblance to that given 
by ancient writers of some Etruscan monuments, and partially 
confirmed by their disinterred remains. The unlearned reader 
will find translated for him by Mr. Dennis, Varro’s strange 
account of the tomb of Porsena at Clusium ; so strange, that 
Niebuhr, after his fashion, set it down without hesitation as a 
*myth;’ while, as if to show the vanity of the great scholar’s 
a priori reasonings, recent inquirers have detected, piece by 
piece, counterparts of almost every particular of Varro’s spe- 
cification, in their researches among the buried cities of Etruria. 
Now this stupendous mausoleum seems to have been very like 
a gigantic Noraghe ; and it is singular that the traditions of 
the Sarde peasantry, who certainly never heard of Porsena or 
of VaiTo, preserve the memory of a point of similarity to wliflt 
seems aUfirst sight the most fabulous item in the Homan’s de- 
scription. ^ Each pyramid of the tomb of Porsena,’ he says, 

* supported a brazen circle or petasus, from which bells hung.’ 
Now Mr. Tyndale (who has no suspicion of the analogy, and is 
therefore quite aJair witness for the purpose) says, that accord- 
ing to report, ^ in some Noraghe a metal ring is suspended from 

* the apex ; but the fact is yet to be proved ; and the current 
^ belief of the peasjyits is, as a Sarde author has observed, like 
^ that entertained by them of the existence of spirits in these 
^ buildings : die come gli spettri, si veggono, e non si lasciano 

‘ toccare.’” (Vol. i. p. 112.) 

However this may be, the extraordinary number of these 
][)uiIdingB seems to prove conclusively, that they must have been 
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either dwellings or sepulchres. There are said to be more than 
3000 still in existence, whole or in ruins ; and when it is consi- 
dered, what an incalculable number must probably have been 
demolished for the daily uses of the peasantry during at least 
2000 years — for at that distance of time, ancient writers, Aris- 
totle among others, had already mentioned them as objects of im- 
penetrable antiquity, — it seems plain that their original multitude 
must have far exceeded anything which could well be required 
for purposes of religion or of defence. On the other hand, the 
circumstance that they arc often found near ancient burying 
places, of a singular and uniform construction {sepolture de is 
gigantes)y seems to argue that the Noraghe themselves were not 
sepulchral. Beyond these faiftt indications, all is mere conjec- 
ture ; and Mr. Tyndalc’s Canaanitish theory, the chosen hobby 
of British antiquaries, may probably pass muster quite as fairly 
as the Pelasgic, Iberian, and Carthaginian doctrines, which find 
more favour in general jynong Italian philosoj^hers. Perhaps 
not the least plausible conjecture is that, which imagines them 
to have been the dwellings of the primaeval shephci'd inhabitants 
of the island, living apart from each other in patriarchal state, 
like the Cyclopes of Sicily : — 

‘ High upon hills, or airy dills, they dwell, 

Or deep in caves whose entrance leads to hell : 

Each rules his race, his neighbours not his care, 

Heedless of others, to his own severe.’ 

Neither under Carthaginian nor Eoman supremacy did Sar- 
dinia ever attain to marked prosperity or celebrity. It was 
chiefly famous among the Romans for its fertility and unwhole- 
somencss; both of which qualities eminently distinguish it to 
the present day* The ^ intcmperic,’ the fever-and-ague of Sar- 
dinia, regularly desolates the plains and low valleys during the 
hot season. All sorts of conjectures as to its origin are rife 
among physicians and natural historians ; many of wlTom, as in 
continental Italy, seem to attach unnecessary mystery to this 
peculiarity of climate, as a kind of excuse for the inclolence of 
the community which suffers by it. Now, although the causes 
which regulate the local distribution of the ^ aria cattiva,’ as well 
as those which aggravate or remove it, are unquestionably capri- 
cious, yet, in the main, there seems no reason to doubt that in 
Sardinia, as elsewhere, it yields to drainage* and cultivation. 

The ^ Sardonic smile,’ so celebrated in antiquity, baffles re- 
search much more than the rintemperie;’ nor have modern phy- 
siologists thrown any light on the nature of the deleterious 
plant which produces it^ 
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‘ spiacevole c villana, 

La qnal gustata senza fallo uccide : 

E cosi come e rea e molto strana ; 

Che 'n forma propria d* uomo quando ride 
Gli cambia il volto, e scuopre alquanto i denti ; 

Si fatto morto giam mai non si vide.’ 

The tradition, at Ictast, seems still to survive in the country ; 
and Mr* Tyndale adduces some evidence to show that the 
‘ ranunculus sceleratus ’ was the herb to which these exaggerated 
qualities were ascribed. Some insular antiquaries have found a 
different solution of the ancient proverb. The ancient Sar- 
dinians, they say, like many barbarous tribes, used to get rid of 
their relations in extreme old ag^ by throwing them alive into 
deep pits ; which attention it was the fashion for the venerable 
objects of it to receive with great expressions of delight : whence 
the saying of a Sardinian laugh — vulgoy laughing on the wrong 
side of one’s mouth. It seems to us n^t impossible that the phe- 
nomenon may have been a result of the effects of ^ intemperie,’ 
working on weak constitutions and in circumstances favourable 
to physical depression — like the epidemic chorea, and similar 
complaints, of which such strange accounts are read in medical 
books. Mr. Tyndale mentions another nervous affection, pos- 
sibly of the same family, as not uncommon in the unhealthy 
parts of the island. This is the ‘ timoria ’ (voL ii, p. 246.), — a 
^ violent panic terror, with prostration of strength and spirits,’ 
which the force of the patient’s imagination, infected with the 
popular belief on the subject, attributes to some particular person 
or object as its exciting cause. The same notion prevails in 
Sicily, where the complaint is called ^ lo scanto.’ Of course it is 
regarded as of magical origin; and the Sardinian popular remedies 
are of so disagreeable a kind that it may suffice to refer those 
who are curious in such matters to Mr. Tyndale’s account of 
them. • 

The mountain districts of the interior of Sardinia held out 
against the Romans, as they have held out against modern ci- 
vilisation and centralised government almost to the present day. 
The wildest region is that round the highest mountain of the 
inland Gennargentu (Janua Argenti, the Silver Gate or pass). 
Here Hampsicoras, the only native Sardinian hero, maintained 
the Carthaginian cause with great pertinacity against the con- 
quering republic ; nor were his countrymen ever fully subdued, 
— though put down for the time with great slaughter by Tiberius 
GraccbUto^: The same mountaineers held out for many years 
against, ahd at last repulsed, the troops of Justinian ; and it 
was at this tim^e they are said to have acqMred their name of 
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Barbaracini (Barbarians), from their language, unknown to the 
Greeks. The district is still called La Barbagia. Mr. Tyn- 
dale says the Barbaracenes became Christian under Gregory 
the Great ; but their conversion must have bebn very incom- 
plete; for the author of the ‘Dittamondo’ speaks of them as 
retaining their Paganism and their barbarous language 700 years 
later. 

‘ lo viddi, che mi parve maraviglia, 

Una gente ch’ alcuno non V intende, 

Ne essi sanno quel ch' altri bisbiglia. 

Quel che sia cresma e battesmo non sanno : 

Le Barbace gf e detto ’n lor paese : 

In sicura montagng. e forte stanno.' 

La Barbagia and the neighbouring district of Ogliastro, are to 
this day the most uncivilised and thoroughly Sardinian quarters 
of the island. Here the mountains are occupied by ‘ banditi’ 
or ^ fuorusciti ; ’ not banditti, however, in the common sense of 
the word, but gentlemen who have fallen out with the law for 
various reasons, chiefly connected with the fearful veiidetta, 
which here, as in Corsica, lasts from generation to generation, 
and literally depopulates whole villages and parishes; for no 
member of a clan subject to a vendetta is safe, until the original 
offence has been purged by some of the methods recognised by 
the unwritten Lynch law of the island. The king, the monks, 
and the fuorusciti, all take tythe of the peasant, and have each 
a prior claim on his little harvest. At Fonni, a town of 3000 
souls, Mr. Tyndale found fortj -six ecclesiastics, thirty ‘ acknow- 
^ ledged’ fuorusciti, with a similar conjectural number of un- 
acknowledged ones ; and, in addition, six lawyers. Of the 
whole Fonnese population, one in fifty-seven could read and 
write. But the exactions under which these people live, though 
of course much complained of, do not seem to be very severe in 
the solitary and outlying districts. The Fonnesi, like other 
peasantry similarly circumstanced, appear to live in tolerable 
though rude affluence. 

, After various vicissitudes of fortune under the Greeks, Van- 
dals, and Goths, Sardinia was oveiTun by the Saracens, and 
finally rescued from them by the Pisans and Genoese in the 
beginning of the 11th century. . The few buildings of the middle 
ages extant in the island seem to have bpen chiefly of Pisan 
foundation ; and are decorated with those doggerel Leonine in- 
scriptions in which Tuscan taste was particularly fond of dis- 
playing itself, just before the ‘ vulgar language’ began to be 
reduced to writing. The institution of the Sarde ‘ judges,’ the 
most peculiar featuro in the history of the island, is commonly 
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attributed to the Pisans. But this is a mistake. The ^judges’ 
are mentioned as early ae the times of Gregory the Great. The 
reader will find the history of the title in a special chapter in 
Mr. Tyndale’s tippendix. The island was divided into four 
^ giudicati.’ The judges were not only what their name imports, 
but in fact kings of these provinces. Their title was hereditary, 
descendible to females; and many ‘ giudicesse’ reigned on dif- 
ferent occasions in the island. Sometimes appointed by the 
Pisans, sometimes their feudal vassals, and sometimes at war 
with them, the judges exercised a considerable share in the 
sovereignty, until the Pisans transferred the island to Aragon in 
1324. 

Under the Aragonese Kings we find a complete feudal system 
established. The ‘ Stamenti,’ or feudal ^ Estates,’ were convoked 
by Peter the Ceremonious, in the fourteenth century, after the 
model of those of Aragon. Sardinia from thenceforward formed 
a part of the great Spanish monai’ehy^ until the grand plucking 
of the feathers of the double eagle which took place at the j^eace 
of Utrecht. By the first draft of that treaty it was assigned to 
the Elector of Bavaria ; afterwards it formed part of the share 
of the Spanish dominions allotted to the Emperor. 

Victor Amadeus the Second, then Duke of Savoy, had even 
more than the inconstancy which has been sometimes attributed 
to his House in contracting and breaking political engagements. 
^Nul prince,’ says Voltaire of him, ‘ ne prenait plutot son 
* parti, quand il s’agissait de rompre ses engagemciis pour ses 
^ intei^ts.’ It must, however, «bc confessed that a prince 
hemmed in between Louis the Fourteenth, Spain, and the 
Empire, could ill afford to be over-scrupulous in such matters. 
He was one of those bold calculators wlio keep the highest aims 
deliberately in view, while they are at the same time ever ready 
to seize the momentary chance afforded by every turn of the 
game. According to an early Whig draft of the Treaty of 
Utrecht, he was to have had Spain and the Indies ; and it is 
said that a treaty of commerce between him, in that capacity, 
and the (Jueen of England, were ready signed. But the accession 
of the Tory party to power dissipated his magnificent visions. 
Instead of Spain, he got Sicily for his share. It is worthy of 
notice that this cession of Sicily was afterwards made the ground 
of a distinct article of impeachment against Harley, as an injury 
done to our Austrian ally. 

King Victor Amadeus celebrated his coronation at Palermo, 
on St# Thomas’s Day, 1714, with a pomp of which the Sicilian 
annak had hitherto afforded no precedent. The nation, so long 
aj(^^ssed by Spanish dominion, seemed to welcome the arrival 
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of a native Italian prince, with one of those treacherous bursts of 
popular feeling, which have so often heralded abortive attempts at 
independence in that quarter of the world. But in gaining his 
island, Victor Amadeus acquired also a lawsuit with the Pope. 
As Voltaire recounts the story, after his sarcastic fashion of de- 
ducing great events from little causes, a basket of green peas pro- 
duced one of the most serious conflicts^ which have taken place 
of late times between the ecclesiastical and temporal powers. 
The question whether vegetables raised in the Archbishop of 
liipau’s garden should pay a market toll in the hands of a pur- 
chaser, ably ventilated by the Sicilian lawyers and churchmen, 
drew after it the whole disputed subject of ecclesiastical exemp- 
tions; set the tribunal of the monarchy in opposition to the 
bishops, the Pope against the tribunal, and ultimately brought 
an interdict on the greater part of the island. Victor Amadeus 
discovered, as many sovereigns have found before and since,, that 
a mere diplomatic title to^ti kingdom is very far from conferring 
what the most ancient hereditary right, the most rooted national 
attachment, can scarcely give — power to engage in battle with 
the Church. Almost before the negotiators of Utrecht had 
closed their business and reached their homes, he felt his island 
slipping away from under his feet. It was said that he cor- 
responded underhand with Albcronl, and that it was a know- 
ledge of this fact which caused him to be altogether abandoned 
by the parties who concluded the Triple Alliance. However 
this may be, he left the island in 1718, Avith scarcely a recollec- 
tion of his brief pageant of royalty, to be once more the battle- 
field of Spain and Austria, and to be finally disposed of by the 
victorious fleet of England, Sardinia was ultimately conceded 
to Victor Amadeus, in exchange for Sicily — perhaps the only 
negotiation, says Lord Mahon, which the House of Savoy had 
ever yet carried on without extracting from it some advantage. 
It was undoubtedly a poor acquisition. It was no Toss to the 
empire, as the Sardinian historian of these transactions candidly 
avows, and no gain to the conqueror; but it enabled him to 
retain his station among the crowned heads of Europe — a dis- 
tinction long and eagerly coveted by the House of Savoy, whose 
Oriental titles had never been recognised by European diplo- 
macy; — for the kingdom of Cyprus was contested by Venice, and 
the kingdom of Jerusalem by Naples. * 

Ever since that time the name of the island has been con- 
nected with that of the celebrated family which wears its crown. 
Mr. Tyndalc’s chapter on its genealogy, though slight and de- 
ficient in particularity, will not be found without interest at a 
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time when the coui?se of erentd has once more invested its 
fortunes with Euro^an importance. 

Few distinct episodes in European history are read with more of 
that peculiar ple^Lsure which arises from the contemplation of dif- 
ficulties overcome, a strong policy courageously and successfully 
pursued, adversity patiently borne, and success converted into the 
insitrance of future successes, than the narrative of the gradual 
advance of the Piedmontese monarchy, the Prussia of Southern 
Europe. The greatness which may be achieved with small 
means, through unity of purpose and the steady adherence to 
certain political maxims, was never more fully exemplified than 
in the Sardinian monarchy, such as it was before the outbreak 
of the first revolution, -sThe historian Botta, when speaking of 
it, uses a comparison strange to our ears, but not so to those of 
an Italian versed in the annals of his own country, for whom the 
word Republic has scarcely yet acquired its latest meaning, or 
become a mere synonym of democracy. Prom various causes, 
he says, * procedette in qucllo stato una oplnione generale stabili, 
^ che da generazione in generazione propagandosi, rendc questa 
* monarchia somigliante alle republiche, nolle quali, se cangiano 
^ gli uomini, non. cangiano le massime, ne le opinion!.’ Much 
must be attributed to the position of the monarchy. For eight 
hundred years it has maintained Its position, like Castle Dan- 
gerous on the Scottish marches, a stronghold fixed on narrow 
and precarious ground between the greatest monarchies of 
Europe. 

‘ E di prisco valor ripiena e calda, 

La Regina dell* Alpi in sulP entrata 
Ponsi d’ Italia, e tiensi ferma e salda.’ 

,, But this peculiarity of political situation has been, singularly 
enough, coupled with a force of character almost unique in the 
reigtiing house itself ; which in all that space of time has fur- 
nished a succession of men fit to undertake the conduct of so 
difficult a government f men of energy, counsel, and parsimony 
for the most part, and, with scarcely an exception, renowned 
for personal bravery. The problematic motto of the Green 
Count of Savoy, itert, which has puzzled the brains of so many 
generations of Piedmontese antiquaries, might well be inter- 
preted as expressing at once the patient qualities of the Savoyard 
deople, and the peculiar characteristics of the dynasty ; not to 
by adverse fortune ; — enduring all things, and cer- 
taittljr all things. ^ * 

FoSP^'tSe . traditional ambition of the House of Savoy is closely 
connected witii these its traditional virtues. It has been in- 
volved from generation to generation in the quarrels of France, 
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the Empire, Spain, and Austria: eourted on all sides ivith lavish 
promises and the most tempting baits of aggrandisement. Its 
princes, themselves connected by repeated intermarriage with 
the greatest houses, have lived like poor nobles introduced by 
family connexion into the mansions of great and' wealthy spend- 
thrifts : and the personal superiority which so many of them 
have possessed over the cotemporary sovereigns of the greater 
monarchies, in whose counsels of peace and war they were 
called to share, has often instigated them to the achievement 
of greatness at the expense of wealthier but less able allies. 
Constantly, also, has the very existence of the House itself, as 
an independent power, hung on one scale, its aggrandisement 
on the other. Many .a conqifbst of the House of Savoy has 
been a mere alternative for annihiljition. 

But the temptation, however natural, was not without its 
evil effects. And accordingly the wliole history of the fai^ily 
is full of the most vislonj^y attempts at greatness, alternating 
with the labours of that patient and persevering industry which 
builds up real power. If the House of Savoy will accept of 
another illustration, less flattering than the last : its story often 
reminds us of that of a second-rate gambler, of small means and 
singular perseverance, who is accidentally admitted into the com- 
pany of deep players — and whose days are spent in sedulously 
scraping together means enough to venture on an occasional 
throw for some great stake, to hold which seems disproportionate 
to his ability, while to lose it is utter beggary. 

Strangely varied have been these daring ventures, as we trace 
the fortunes of the house through the changes and vicissitudes 
of modern European history. Whatever may have been the 
prevailing fancy or absorbing interest of an age, we are certain 
to find the dynasty of Savoy deeply engaged in it, and foremost, 
when practicable, to derive advantage from it. It has mixed itself 
up with the foreign plans and internal revolutions csf France 
and Spain for many gencratio'ns ; has n5t been without its influ- 
ence, at various times, on the fate of the empire ; and once even 
furnished remote England Avith a prime minister, in the person 
of Count Peter, commonly called the Little Charlemagne, — the 
same who built the Savoy in London, and the Castle of Chillon 
in Switzerland. When chivalry was in its zenith, the Green 
Count and the Bed Count were the recognised leaders of the 
chivalrous follies of the day. When the crusading spirit per- 
vaded Europe, the house of Savoy became involved in Oriental 
politics — carving out nominal kingdoms and principalities for 
itself in the Levant, and reigning over the phantom realms of 
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Achaia, Cyprus, and Jerusalem. When Church questions 
got uppermost, it plunged zealously into the religious quarrels 
of the agCi ' It has furnished one Archbishop of Canterbury 
(Boniface) one pope of questionable legitimacy (Felix the 
Fifth). When Eui^opean politics assumed their modem form in 
the 16th century, and territorial conquest became* the passion 
of potentates, it entered boldly on that career of active partizan- 
ship in the great continental quarrels, in which it lias ever since 
played a part so far beyond its apparent power. 

It is, however, without sufficient discrimination that this 
career is represented as a continual progress, and that its steady 
policy of aggrandisement is imagined to have met with uninter- 
rupted success. It is forgotten' how many of its most daring 
schemes have entirely failed ; how many of its more practicable 
projects, formed centuries ago, remain unaccomplished; how 
often the obstinate valour of its Alpine soldiery has been wasted 
on adventures, in which neither they nor their leaders had any 
substantial interest ; and how often, after all, the House has been 
rescued in extremity by the forbearance or jiolicy of more 
powerful neighbours, who might have extinguished it and its 
lofty pretensions for ever. Too many of its sovereigns have had 
occasion to bemoan themselves in language like that of Duke 
Lewis to his daughter-in-law, Charlotte of Lusignan, when she 
came to plead for assistance in her hopeless contest against 
James the Bastard ; ^ Sabaudiam exhauriit Cyprus. Quicquid 
‘ pinguedinis fuit ad vos transiit. Vacua provincia est. Vos 
‘ in Cypro regnum perdidistis, ‘^et nos propediem in Sabaudia 
* carituri sumus impcrlo.’ In contemplating the great increase 
of the Piedmontese dominions on the side of Italy, avc are apt 
to forget counterbalancing losses on that of France. Before the 
lleforination, the fiefs of the dukes of Savoy and their vassals ex- 
tended far along the banks of the llhonc and the Saone, — over 
Bresse itnd Gex, great part of the Jura, and all French Switzer- 
land. In the magnificent view which they commanded from 
their domain at Kipaille on the Lake of Geneva, there was 
scarcely a point which was not either their own or held by some 
feudal dependant. It is probable that the subsequent acquisi- 
tions of their descendants on the side of Piedmont, prior to the 
Treaty of Vienna, scarcely compensated, in actual value, for the 
French provincea which they had lost. And even now, con- 
sidering the relative increase of the French and Austrian monar- 
chies, the King of Sardinia, probably, occupies a less important 
position in Europe than the dukes of Savoy held when their 
dominions extended from Nice nearly to Chalons-sur-Sa6ne ; 
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and when the Spanish proverb ran, * There is only one King* 
(Spain), * one Duke’ (Savoy), ^ and one Count’ (Orange).* 

The reign of Emmanuel Philibert, the duke.thus highly esteemed 
by the Spaniards (1553 — 1580), may perhaps be taken as the 
critical point in the history of his dynasty, when its centre of 
gravity was transferred from one side of the Alps to the other. 
He was the first duke in whose household Italian was commonly 
spoken — French having been exclusively the language of the 
court of his ancestors. He seems first to have recognised the 
policy of setting his back to the Alps and his face to the East ; 
to have understood that his dominion must gradually recede on 
the one hand before the advancing power of France, but that 
Upper Italy was tll\3 ^ artichoke,' according to the saying we have 
elsewhere quoted, wliich the House of Savoy was destined to 
pull leaf by leaf. But Emanuel Philibert was in truth one of the 
greatest among those remarkable princes of the 16th century, — 
the men of transition, who^ habits and education were those of 
the mailed knights of the Middle Ages, while their political views 
were framed to meet the exigencies of a time of printing and gun- 
powder. His contemporaries chiefly admired him for his chival- 
rous qualities of personal valour and his extraordinary bodily 
sti'engthf: but there were some among them, such as the saga- 
cious Venetian residents, (as we learn from their reports concern- 

* I"he following was the order of ducal precedency established by 
Parid(i de* Grassi, Master of the Ceremonies to Popes Julius II. and 
Leo X. : — Britanny, Burgundy, th^ Palatinate, Saxony, Brandenburg, 
Austria. Savoy, Milan, Venice, Bavaria, Lorraine, Bourbon, Orleans, 
Genoa, E'errara. 

•f The Venetian ambassador Morosini relates how he was once 
invited to join a hunting party by the duke. They started from 
Bourg-en-Bresse, across the Jura, crossed nine or ten mountains, and 
killed a stag fifty miles off. The few who were in at the death then 
hurried in to the nearest feudal tower or fortified house tlTey could 
discover. The duke finding a scarcity of lire-wood to cook the eggs, 
set to with an axe, and chopped logs ^ con una destrezza, e forza 
‘ mirabile.’ As soon as he had dispatched his omelet, he exercised 
himself with the crossbow till dark, and then played at le pedrelle {?) 
till one in the morning, ‘ seeming as if he had gone through no fatigue 
‘ the whole day, while we, who were with him, could scarcely stand on 
‘ our legs, though we had undergone far less labour than he ; At which, 
‘ when I marvelled, his lixcellency said to me* as follows : “lam 
‘ “ accustomed to the fatigues of war, and many and many a time I 
‘ “ have sweated under my armour, and slept in the same shirt, 

‘ “ without shifting my linen or taking off my boots or spurs for 
‘ « thirty days together — and, thanks be to God, I never was the worse 

for it.”’ — Rdazioni Venete. 
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ing him to their commonwealth,) who were capable of discerning 
the qualities of the founder of a state beneath those of the soldier 
and the huntsman, and anticipated the judgment which a more 
enlightened posterity has passed upon him. 

If Emanuel Philibert was perhaps the ablest representative of 
the conservative, persevering, and constructive character of his 
family, his successor, Charles Emanuel, may stand as the type 
of its adventurous spirit, and of the dangerous ambition of which 
it is accused. He had all the instincts of a Louis XIV. or a 
Napoleon,^with the cunning and address imposed on him by the 
inferiority of his position. No enterprise was too great for him, 
or too distant, or too insignificant, provided that it promised ag- 
grandisement. It was only at the expense ofenore powerful but 
distracted states that this aggrandisement could be effected ; and 
he was as familiar as later monarchs have too often shown 
themselves, with’ the policy of adopting popular watchwords, and 
stimulating tlie fever of the day which was consuming tlie vitals 
of neighbouring nations, in order fo profit by their madness. 
Wlien the social body of France was threatened with utter dis- 
solution by the ferment of the league, he became a zealous 
leaguer; assumed the protectorate of Provence, and entered 
Marseilles amidst cries of ^ Vive la Masse.’ There was scarcely 
a crown of Western Europe at which, first or last, he did not 
aim, at least in imagination. The Duke of Maycnne wished to 
make him King of France. He had claims on the crown of 
Spain. He aspired at one time to the Empire. He wanted to 
be king of Arles, king of Bohemia, Lombardy, and Liguria. 
Yet he was no visionary ; but one of those men in whom the 
shrewdest heads are habitually engaged on the wildest projects, — 
^ infinement fin et dissimule,’ says the chronicler Hurault : ^ Ung 
^ des princes du monde Ic plus ambitieux, double, et sans pa- 
* role.’ His heart, it was said, was as inaccessible as his country. 
His own favourite maxim explained the moral by which he jus- 
tified, least to himself, his most extravagant schemes, — ^ Si 
^ Ton vent atteindre un but, il faut viser au dela.’ 

It is, 'perhaps, the sense of this unnatural position between 
moderate powers and high designs — the habitual disappointment 
of minds thrown back on the petty cares of a third-rate sove- 
reignty, after mingling in the great game of European ambition 
-r- which has influenced the dispositions of so many of the 
princes of this racej and produced an early tedium of busy life, 
imd' the longing to seek relief in abdication, until the latter 
praotloe has become a kind of hereditary fashion among them ; 
a'tokyili as some have called it, of hereditary ^inconstancy of 
character.* Even In the middle of courts and *camps, the 
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thoughts of some of its greatest leaders seem to have been con- 
stantly directed towards the lonely castle, or the more retired 
convent. Yet such retirement, when achieved, can rarely 
satisfy the cravings of minds wearied rather than sated with 
excitement, and destined to experience, as Voltaire expresses it 
with more feeling than is usual to him, ^ combien il est difficile de 
^ rcmplir son coeur, sur le trone — et horsdu tronel’ The life of 
Amadeus VIIL, the first Duke, Voltaire’s ^bizarre Amedee,’ seems 
almost the narrative of a fantastic dream. Like the fisherman’s 
wife in the German children’s story, he became dissatisfied, one 
by one, with the various pre-eminences of earthly glory. He 
exchanged the title of count for that of duke. He reunited 
with his duchy tlio fiefs of thQ princes of Achaia, and became 
nominal sovereign of a vast Eastern dominion. Suddenly, in 
the very middle of his schemes of earthly ambition, he descended 
from the throne, to shut himself up in the priory of Bipaille 
with a few chosen knlghts-companions ; concerning whom the 
world is still in doubt, whether they and their sovereign formed 
a body of religious ascetics, or were simply attached to the 
modern order of the Screw. Vears rolled by, and the schism 
which had disunited the papacy, and threatened its utter de- 
struction, drew towards a close ; the busy envoys of both sides 
paid frequent and mysterious visits to the hermit of Bipaille ; 
the forgotten duke issued from his retreat as suddenly as he had 
entered it, to assume for a few short months the supremacy of 
Christendom as Pope Felix the Fifth, and then to vanish with 
the same speed and silence into, final obscurity. 

From this time the favourite idea of abdication seems to have 
haunted all his successors. Even Emanuel Philibert, one of the 
most practical men of his age, used to discuss with the Venetian 
ambassador Morosini his design of entrusting the internal 
affairs of the duchy to his son, and retaining for liimself only the 
oonduct of its foreign affairs. He would then retire, he said, to 
his ancestors’ home at Bipaille for the summer, and enjoy the 
fx*esh breezes of the Leman Lake ; his winters should be spent 
at Nice, where he projected a ducal ‘ pleasance’ of the jlhost lux- 
urious kind, amidst the orange orchards of the sunny coast. 
Emanuel Philibert was never able to realise his tasteful scheme. 
Yet in modern times no less than five kings of his race, men of 
widely different motives and characters in other respects, have 
voluntarily desoended from the throne. 

But the history of the later sovereigns of the direct line of 
Savoy is too weighty a matter to be . dealt with in a careless 
essay. They were all princes with estimable, some of them with 
high qualifies : however on the whole, since Charles Emanuel the 
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Third at all events, they have scarcely been fitted by personal 
character to maintain their precarious post, in critical times, at 
the entrance of Italy ; still less fit to guide the development of 
a growing and busy nation. They have been wanting, less to 
the traditional policy of their house, than to those exi^ncies of 
change which a changing world imposed upon them. Some one 
has said that the world is divided between the representatives of 
Themistocles and those of his friend : one man can fiddle, and 
another can turn a small city into a great nation : but he who 
can do neither only cumbers the earth. These princes could do 
neither. They were deficient in political energy — and not less 
deficient in those more humane graces which have placed other 
Italian sovereigns at the head df peaceful civilisation. Turin, 
the capital of the most powerful Italian monarchy, has, until very 
recently, always fallen in literature, art, and learning far behind 
the other great Italian cities, though these were much less favoured 
in a political point of view. It has hj-d less to attract foreigners, 
and less to afford ground for national pride to its citizens. Its 
sovereigns, even with the best intentions, had few or no points 
of contact with the people. They were military martinets in a 
nation, brave indeed, but without warlike tendencies : religious 
bigots, ruling over religious, but gentle and enlightened sub- 
jects. Hence, in revolutionary times, although their cause was 
maintained with steady discipline to the last, they never met 
with zealous loyalty : their retreat from the continent was wit- 
nessed without a struggle, their return without a triumph. As 
the signs of decay multiplied abbut the ancient line, the fixtal 
and ill-omened Order which broods over the decline of dynasties 
established itself in its palaces; and the progeny of Victor 
Amadeus, the implacable enemy of the Jesuits, died out In the 
odour of J esuitry. 

In 1831 the branch of Savoy Carignan (that which counts 
Prince Eugene among Its heroes) was called to the throne in the 
person of the late king, Charles Albert, — a singular instance, 
in geneij)ogy, of the effect of the Salic law ; for Charles Albert 
was eight generations removed from the common stock of Charles 
Emanuel the First. Our concern on the present occasion is not 
with the strange and chequered events which, since that accession, 
have once more fixed European attention on the ancient line of 
Savoy. But respect for the fallen and unfortunate may excuse 
one parting tribute to the self-dethroned sovereign. When the 
politics of 1848 are forgotten, he may yet be remembered as the 
greatest benefactor his island of Sardinia has ever known, — the 
author of the abolition of its feudal system. This great object he 
effected without violence or injustice. The rights oif the feudal 
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owners were purchased by the Crown, and the dues converted into 
money payments. Existing interests were carefully protected, 
while the emancipation of the peasantry was fully carried out. 
That feudal system — introduced, it is said, by the Pisans — had 
been for centuries the banc of Sardinia. Its evil effects, as well as 
its oppressive usages, have, no doubt, here as well as elsewhere, 
formed a favourite topic of popular exaggeration. That a Sar- 
dinian peasant, for instance, was obliged, only fifty years ago, 
to kneel on all-fours in order to give his lord a seat on his back 
whenever he was tired, — although the story is very seriously 
repeated by Mr. Tyndalc, — sounds to us a little too much like 
some of the romances respectiijg French feudalism, which were 
current in the time of the first National Assembly. But the 
mischief of a system under which more than three fourths of the 
land was held by absentee nobles, chiefly I’esidcnt in Spain, and 
which at once prevented the formation of a local gentry and the 
improvement of the conditibn of the peasantry, scarcely requires 
to be magnified by the aid of invention. Since the abolition 
(which was completed only in 1838) some disappointment has 
been manifested, as usual in such cases, by the poorer classes, who 
had formed exaggerated notions of the advantages of emancipa- 
tion; and far too little time has passed to test the progress 
which the island may have made under the measure : but there 
canibc little doubt of the ultimate success of a plan founded in 
justice, and modelled after the successful experience of other 
countries. Sardinia is now, for the first time, placed in a position 
to avail herself of those high advantages of situation, soil, and 
climate with which Providence has favoured her. 
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Art. IX. — 1. The Cause of Hungary stated. By Count 
Ladislaus Teleki. Translated from the original French, 
hy William Browne. London : 1849. 

2. De V Intervention Russe. Par Ic Comte Ladislas Teleki. 
Ire et 2nde Feuille. Paris : 1849. 

3. De VEsjprit Puhlique en Hongrie^ depuis la Revolution FraU'^ 
qaise. Par A. Degerando. Paris: 1848. 

\4. A Narrative of Events in Vienna, from Latour to Windisch^ 
gr'dtz. By Bertholo Auejjbach. Translated by John 
Edward Taylor ; with an Introduction and Appendix. 
London: 1849. 

5. Ludwig Kossuth ; Dictator von Ungarn. Mannheim : 1849* 

6. Der Kvieg in Ungarn. Dargesfcllt von Oscar FodAl. 
Mannheim: 1849. 

^T^iie events of the last ten months have awakened, both in 
diplomatists and nations, a lively interest in the affairs of 
Eastern Europe. Since the Turkish columns melted away 
before Lorraine and Sobieski under the walls of Vienna, no 
transactions of equal moment with the present war in Hungary 
have attracted the eyes of the West to those remote provinces 
of Christendom. While every dispatch may give a new aspect 
to the contest, it would be absurd to speculate with any con- 
fidence on its issue, or even to enter largely upon its details. But 
many of our readers will perhaps thank us for placing briefly 
before them some of the facts and features of the struggle between 
the cabinet of Vienna and the Hungarian nation, — a struggle 
which, particularly since the armed assistance of liussia has been 
invoked,*involves new destinies for all the parties engaged in 
it, and will probably be felt in its consequences throughout the 
civilised world. 

The question now brought to the arbitrament of force, is his- 
torical, political, and economical. It is of ancient date, of im- 
mediate interest, and of great prospective significance. We shall 
accordingly survey it under each of these aspects — aiming 
rather to dispose of some current fallacies, than to comprise 
within our narrow limits the contemporaneous, and even daily 
changes of the scene. 

The first and most prevalent error is, that of regarding Hun- 
gary as a province of Austria. The crowns, it is true, have been 
united since the year 1526 ; but the realms were alwsfys distinct. 
When England took from Hanover a common sovereign, its own 
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national independence was not more completely recognised. In 
Count Ladislaus Teleki’s pamphlet, ^ the Hungarian Manifesto,^ 
will be seen the coronation oath, which has been administered 
during a period of more than three centuries by the diets at 
Presburg to fourteen monarchs of the House of Ilapsburg. 
This oath was taken by Ferdinand L, the first elective prince 
of that family to whom the Hungarian sceptre was confided — 
when the battle of Mohacs (a. d. 1526) had extinguished the royal 
line of Jagellon. It was taken by Ferdinand V., the present 
ex-emperor, on his coronation in 1830 (he was crowned in his 
father’s lifetime); and it is a touching incident in the history 
of this unfortunate prince, that^ on being urged by his ministers 
to suppress the Hungarian constitution, his conscience answered : 
‘ But my oathP His reason was clouded; but a moral instinct 
recalled to him the fact, that his Hungarian dominions were held 
by virtue of a compact ; that an oath to preserve and transmit 
their immunities had preecded his consecration; and that the 
vroion of St, Stephen was the symbol of an independent nation. 

The pedigree of their immunities during the long space of 
three centuries, (1526 — 1848) continued unimpaired. The 
coronation oath had been renewed in 1687, when the elective 
crown was entailed on the House of Hapsburg ; it was fully 
recognised by the Pragmatic Sanction in 1723, when the right 
of i^ucccssion to the Austrian domains was extended to the heirs 
female of Charles VI.; and because Joseph II., who combined 
the projects of a Sieyes with the temper of a despot, had 
attempted to elude or invade it, it was imposed, in 1790, with 
fresh guarantees, upon his successor Leopold. In 1816 and 
1825 iVancis I. fared no better than his predecessors in his en- 
deavours to change the relations between Hungary and Austria. 

By Article X. of the enlarged compact, entered into between 
the Hungarian people and Leopold in 1790, it was declared 
that ^ Hungary was a country free and independelft in her 
‘ entire system of legislation and government ; that she was not 
' subject to any other people or any other state ; but* that she 
^ should have her own separate existence and her own constitu- 
* tion, and should consequently be governed by kings crowned 
‘ according to her national laws and customs.’ This article, a 
corollary and complement to the statutes of nearly three an- 
tecedent centuries, was confirmed once more by the ex-emperor 
Ferdinand, in his character of King of Hungary, on the 11th of 
April, 1848 5 and at the same time there was added the guarantee 
of an independent ministry, responsible to the Diet alone, with 
the Palatine as viceroy. The Hungarians believed in the sanc- 
tity of the royal word; but it appears by a letter from the 
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Archduke Stephen to the emperor, dated 24th of March, 1848, 
that the royal word was not intended by the imperial advisers to 
be a real security. The Viennese cabinet secretly reserved the 
liberty of retracting its concessions on the first opportunity ; and 
accordingly the Archduke proposes in that letter three methods 
of abrogating the Hungarian immunities — a peasants’ war to be 
excited against the nobles, — ^ a commissioner to be armed with 
martial law, — or a temporary compromise with Count Bat- 
thyany, the then head of the Hungarian ministry. The pro- 
posals of the Archduke, however tempting and consonant with 
the feelings of the Court-party, were not then accepted. For 
the more violent alternative the Austrian cabinet was not ready: 
and a fraud of its own devising was already in preparation. 

The policy of the Austrian camarilla at this period was to 
gain time and to patch up such a ministry as should compromise 
nothing, yet help to save appearances. The first Viennese re- 
volution had just exploded; Eadeteky had not yet retrieved 
the fortunes of the empire in Italy: the army was partially 
disorganised, and j^ublic credit low. In the meanwhile the 
recent conversion of the absolute monarchy into a constitutional 
one had not been of a kind to discourage the Court-party or 
affect the spirit of the government, least of all in its federal 
relations. The Court had made a few nominal changes in the 
mechanism of administration, but had retained the substance of 
power. The Aulic council of war became the ministry of war: 
the Aulic exchequer the ministry of finance: and although 
Count Sedlnltzky, the obnoxlou# minister of police, fled for his 
life, the veteran Metternich was succeeded in the department 
of foreign affairs by his friend and former associate Count Fic- 
quelmont. All the other ministers, the presidents, and the old 
bureaucracy remained in office. Subsequently, indeed, growing 
discontent and continual emeutes led in the course of the summer 
to new ministerial combinations: Counts Kollo wrath and Taafe, 
Barons Kiibeck and Sommaruga retired; and, at length, the real 
ruler of. Austria, the Archduke Ludwig himself. They were 
replaced by Billersdorf, Dobblhof, Schwarzer, Hornbostl, &c. 
— men who enjoyed some degree of popularity, but who had 
neither the confidence of the Court nor direct communication 
with the emperor, . All real business, in the meantime, passed 
through the hands of Baron Wessenberg : and the only persons 
really in the confidence of the Court were Latour, first minister 
of wsy:, Krai^s, minister of finance, and, at a later period, Bach, 
minister of justice. They alone were intrusted with the secret, — 
that government was merely lying by for a favourable moment 
when the constitution was to be neutralised and absolutism re* 
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stored. Old things had passed away, yet nothing had become 
new. Mettcrnich was an exile and his maxims of policy ap- 
parently in discredit. Yet the archimage of despotism might 
still in fact pull the strings; or at all events his policy was 
pursued by his disciples with formularies as barren, and with a 
hatred to independent nationalities as active as his own. To 
such men the concessions, as they were styled, to Hungary, — 
but as they are more correctly termed the statutes of that king- 
dom, old or new, — were especially obnoxious. 

Of the more popular ministers none possessed oratorical talents, 
and all played a very insignificant part in the Constituent As- 
sembly at Vienna. Latour, however, both from his relations to 
the Court and his administrative abilities, deserves more particular 
mention than his nominal colleagues are entitled to. His ac- 
tivity, in spite of advanced age, in re-organising the army and 
commissariat, enalded Radetzky to assume the offensive in Italy, 
the Ban t)f Croatia to threaten Hungary, and the Servian rebels 
to maintain themselves against the Hungarian troops. His violent 
death in the October revolution created a void in the cabinet 
which has not yet been supplied ; and the late successes of the 
insurgents arc not more owing to their own valour than to the 
returning decrejiitude of the Viennese war-office. 

Alter what we have already stated, there can be no clearer 
fact in the history of modern Europe, than the constitutional in- 
de})endence of Hungary. Its present claims neither rest upon 
doubtful traditions, nor are buried in obscure and obsolete docu- 
ments. Hungarian institutions are not merely title deeds, as 
old as the connexion of Hungary and Austria ; but both in their 
spirit and their letter they have been solemnly recognised and 
renewed at every election or accession to the throne. There have 
been, indeed, in the interim, parties among the magnates as acces- 
sible to the baits of the Austrian cabinets, as our own Harleys and 
St. Johns were to the pensions of St. Germains ; and tlfere have 
been, on the part of the Hungarian people, suffering and self- 
sacrifice in defence of the Kaisar’s throne. But the servility of the 
magnates was the crime or weakness of individuals or of a class : 
and the devotion of the people, while Prussian or French bayo- 
nets bristled on the frontier, became strenuous opposition, as 
often as the sovereign, unmindful of his cA*onation oath and 
solemn compacts, attempted to convert his constitutional king- 
dom into an Austrian dependency. Five times in the course 
of a single century (1606 — ^1711), did the Hungarian people 
rise in defence of their constitution, and, of what was still 
dearer to them, their liberty of conscience. Their long struggles 
against misgovemment from Vienna present indeed many fea- 
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tures in’€Olnmon with our own revolutions of 1640 and 1688. 
On the approach of foreign invasion they were as devoted to 
Kaisar as the cavaliers to Charles Stuart. In asserting their 
rights, they were as keen, vigilant, and unflinching as Pym, 
Hampden^ and Somers. 

The late Emperor, unsuited for his position by his imbecility 
and his scruples, was no sooner displaced, under, what in such 
cases is, the fiction of a resignation, than the veil was lifted up. 
His brother Fran9is Charles renounced. The nephew Francis 
Joseph, not twenty years of age, was immediately put on the 
throne, as if a constitutional throne were a mere matter of family 
arrangement. In the teeth of statute-law and historical w’arn- 
ing, at a moment when the pillars of society were loosened, 
when ^ within were fears’ of anarchy and without were the 
gathering clouds and ^ grim repose’ of Russian intervention, the 
councillors of the boy-emijcror proposed at once to abolish Hun- 
garian independence. The puppet of 8tadion and Windischgratz, 
he was instructed by his masters that Austrian Unity was 
imperfect so long as the laws and immunities, which his pre- 
decessors had sworn to maintain, were allowed to survive. 
Their destruction seemed an easy task to men whom expe- 
rience could not teach and whom principle did not restrain. 
They tendered to tlieir youthful sovereign the counsel of the 
ministers of Kehoboam. ^ To your tents, O Israel ! ’ was the 
response of the Hungarians ; but not until constitutional remon- 
strance had been exhausted, ai^d after they had beheld their 
lands wasted by fire and sword. 

It has been pretended that the recent concessions of the ex- 
emperor were extorted from him at a time when his freedom 
of action was suspended by revolutionary violence; and with 
equal falseness the Hungarians are supposed to havejprejudiced 
their cause by fostering or joining in the disturbances at 
Vienna. * In one sense, the extortion may be admitted ; but it 
was to similar extortions, in not very dissimilar periods, that toe 
owe the Great Charter, the Petition of Right, and the De- 
claration of Right. We can understand the validity of such 
a plea in the case of Charles I. while a prisoner at Hampton 
Court. He was excluded from his family, his advisers, his 
party, and his sei^ants. His correspondence was intercepted, 
his studies, his recreations, and his very looks were jealously 
watched. But it has never been pretended that Ferdinand was 
in duirance ; or that the members of the Hungarian Diet, who 
<^me to Vienna, in March, 1848, had power to coerce or inti- 
midate the sovereign in his own palace. If these * honourable 
members’ possessed any supernatural influence, they must have 
exerted it in evoking the Kaisar from his palace, as ancient 
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superstition imagined the gods might be evoked from Troy or Veii 
on the eve of their fall. For not many days after the arrival 
of these deputies, the emperor-king, accompanied by several 
members of his family and his court, repaired to Presburg to con- 
firm these extorted laws ; and, during his stay there, he received 
the Hungarian ministry and reviewed the national guards. ^ The 

* imperial casuists,’ says Count Teleki, ^ have outstepped the 
^ limits of absurdity. They condemn violence, and they still 
^ consider legal the liberties which the Austrians conquered in 
^ March, upon their barricades ; and yet they condemn the laws 
^ of Hungary, voted peaceably by a deliberative assembly, and 

* peaceably sanctioned by the S^overeigri.’ We think the Count 
might have stated the inconsistency in even stronger terms. 
The ex-emperor is represented as having been free to listen to the 
promptings of the re-actionists, free to annul institutions, and to 
violate his oath. But the moment he proceeds to confirm or 
enlarge a charter which itecognised the ancient immunities of 
one portion of his subjects, and imparted civil and religious 
freedom to others, he is assumed to be under the incapacitation 
of restraint. The prospect of an integral union between the 
privileged and unprivileged classes of Hungary, justly alarmed 
the upholders of Austrian uniformity. It was a heavy blow and 
great discouragement to statesmen of the divide et irnpera school. 
The paternal government dreaded a united family. Therefore 
the emperor was in duress when he conceded — and a free agent 
when he recalled his conccssiogs. 

One concession, as regards Hungary at least, was illegal — the 
concession of the Crown, without consultation or cognisance of 
the Diet, to one who is not the direct heir of the House of Haps- 
burg. The Hungarian constitution expressly declares that ^ the 
‘ King cannot be discharged from the duties of sovereignty with- 
^ out the consent of the nation.’ And the Diet, as representing 
the nation, has the appointment of a . regency, in ca5e of the 
king’s incompetence to discharge his functions. But it is no 
part of his functions to change the order of succession ; and it 
is no proof of incompetence, we fear, whatever it may be of im- 
periousness, to perform an unconstitutional act. The Claudius 
resigns; the Agrii)pina of the day consummates her intrigues 
by procuring for her son a crown. But Francis Joseph, until 
his coronation at Presburg, is neither de jure nor de facto king 
of Hungary. He is at present, in the language of Hungarian 
law, ‘ a foreigner ; ’ and a mass of statutes enacts that no 
foreigner can take part in the administration of Hungary. 
Hereafter it may be advisable to cement the ancient union be- 
tT'/een Austria and Hungary in the person of a common sove- 
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reign ; but such reconcilement must be preceded by recognition 
of the compact which has conveyed to fourteen emperors the 
crown of Stephen. 

As, however, it is a favourite plea with the Austrian cabinet 
and its paftisans, that the concessions of 1848 were not only 
extorted from the emperor, but were also at variance with the 
spirit of the Hungarian constitution, and with the Pragmatic 
Sanction in particular, we will compare those concessions with 
the guarantees imposed upon Leopold II. in 1790 and accepted 
by his successor in 1792 ; and which, until recently, were the 
basis of the relations between Austria and Hungary. 

The twenty-five articles of the ^ Diploma of Inauguration’ in 
1790, afte’r generally affirming fhe independence of the crown, 
the laws, and the privileges of Hungary, j^roceed to decree, 
among other enactments, triennial convocation of the Diet, ex- 
clusion of foreigners — that is, of Austrians — from the govern- 
ment, and tlie residence of the emperor-king, during a portion 
of every year, in his Hungarian dominions. They declare that 
the king can neither make laws nor impose taxes without the 
consent of the Diet ; and that royal proclamations, unless coun- 
tersigned by one at least of the boards of the Hungarian govern- 
ment, are null and void. 

There are many other details ; but these alone are sufficient 
to show that the demands of the Hungarians in 1848 did not, as 
regards Austria at least, introduce any sudden or violent inno- 
vation into the federal relations between the two countries. It 
remains to be seen whether, in the interval of nearly sixty 
years (1790 — 1848), Austria fulfilled her portion of this com- 
pact, or Hungary has protested unreasonably and prematurely 
against her grievances. 

This interval of more than half a century may be divided 
into two periods, — the first comprising the wars which followed 
the first •French Kevolution, and which ended in 1815; the 
second beginning from that date, and terminating with the pre- 
sent civi], convulsions. 

The former of these periods presents an exceptional, the latter 
a normal, aspect of Hungarian affairs. In the one the adage — 
silent leges inter arma — was once more exemplified; and the 
Hungarian nation was too much occupied with wars and 
rumours of w^ars to proceed regularly or zealously with constitu- 
tional or social reforms. Nay, the chivalrous nature of the 
people itself, and their loyalty to the Kaisar’s throne, led them 
to submit to repeated and exorbitant demands for men and 
moneys without exacting a corresponding redress of grievances. 
IPrancis L — when the victories of Napoleon were shattering 
the unity of Austria — reminded the Diet of its response to 
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Maria Theresa at a similar crisis ; and, on each appeal, was met 
with equal devotion, if not with equal enthusiasm, even after 
the Hungarians were weary of a war in which they performed 
the giant’s task and received the dwarfs reward. From 1796 
to 1811 the Diets were convoked to grant supplies, and to be dis- 
missed as soon as they spoke of grievances. For twenty years 
this unequal contest went on between a generous people and a 
prince who forgot nothing but his promises. 

With the restoration of peace in 1815, a new era began for 
Hungary. In spite of wars, and levies, and bad government 
the kingdom had advanced in material prosperity ; and it was 
expected that peace would afford leisure for carrying out the 
social and constitutional reform^, which the Commission of 1790 
had recommended. But it was an era of brief promise and pro- 
tracted disappointment. Austria, as a member of the Holy 
Alliance, was now more than ever determined to place Hungary 
upon the same footing wifh the Hereditary States. A court 
party was sedulously fostered in the country and the chambers ; 
Austrian officers were put in command of Hungarian regi- 
ments ; the bondage of the press was rigorously enforced ; new 
shackles were imposed on trade ; the currency was depreciated ; 
for twelve years no Diet was summoned; and nearly every 
article of the constitution of 1790 was assailed by violence or 
evaded by intrigues. The arbitrary measures by which, in 
1822 and 1823, the Austrian cabinet attempted to levy taxes 
and troops in Hungary, in express violation of the nineteenth 
article of Leopold II. ’s ^ Diploma’ and of so many preceding 
charters, were arrested by the imposing attitude of the Diet 
ill 1825. Francis I., upon this, retracted, apologised, and, 
by three additional articles, engaged to observe the fundamental 
laws of his Hungarian kingdom, to convoke the Diet at least 
tricnnially, and not to levy subsidies without its concurrence. 
From 1825 the movements of the Austrian governmsnt were 
less daring and more insidious. It tampered with elections, 
stimulated the hostile prejudices of the races, and augmented 
the number of its partisans in the Chamber or Table of the 
Magnates. Its success, however, in these arts was scarcely 
answerable to its diligence. The municipalities of Hungary, 
lier county elections, and the temper of her country gentlemen 
opposed, in most cases, an effective barrier to the encroachments 
of absolutism. The nation needed only a strong impulse to 
complete its organisation ; and from the year 1827 dates that 
regular and active opposition which, under the title of the 
Hungarian party ^ withstood for twenty years (1827 — 1847) 
the. assaults of despotic innovation, and is now supplying the 
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native Hungarian government with some of its ablest and most 
experienced members. 

Such, then, have been the relations of Hungary to Austria 
during one of the most momentous eras in the annals of the 
world. Twenty years of nearly incessant war were followed 
by an even longer interval of almost uninterrupted peace. 
During the former period, Hungary was Austria’s firmest bul- 
wark, — furnished her best troops, her commissariat, and her 
magazines. During the latter period, Austria has requited 
Hungary for these services and sacrifices with successive and 
systematic endeavours to abridge or cathcel her undeniable im- 
munities; to degrade into a subject province ^an old and haughty 
^ people, brave in arms and, finally, to clog and crush its spirit 
of enterprise with vexatious imposts and abifard fiscal regulations. 
The reforms of 1848 may have been imperative in their tone ; 
but the results of sixty years’ endurance can scarcely be termed 
sudden; nor the assertion of rights— sanctioned for centuries, 
and as often invaded — be justly designated as unseasonable or 
unconstitutional. 

There is another error which Austria has equally encouraged — 
that of regarding the present war as a war of races. Througli mis- 
take or interest, the continental journalists have generally assisted 
in misleading the public on this part of the Hungarian question. 
Almost all Freneh writers, and among them the instructive 
and trustworthy Degerando, are too prone to derive the Hunga- 
rian revolution from their own revolution in 1848. The move- 
ment in Hungary may have received, in common with the rest of 
Europe, an impulse from that event — since it is scarcely possible 
that such a chord should not vibrato through every fibre of the 
civilised world.^ But the origin and objects of these convulsions 


* We have little confidence in French republicanism, even for 
France itself; — still less as a source of inspiration for other countries. 
Mazzini and his followers have been its principal representatives 
abroad ; and in that character they have done infinite mischief to the 
cause*' of national independence and constitutional liberty over the 
Continent. The chief instrument, by the use of which they were 
enabled to make themselves responsible for the ruin of Italy in its 
recent struggle, was to threaten all who differed from them, with the 
name and intervention of the French Republic ! What French inter- 
vention comes to, they are now themselves experiencing. A short 
time ^0 we should have denounced the siege of Rome by the French: 
as under all the circumstances, the greatest act of guilt and* 

folly which the madness and blindness of the times had yet engen- 
dered. But, — that the leading government of central Europe should 
have called in the Russ, to settle by fire and sword its dilferencea 
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are essentially different. Our sketch of the rights of Hungary 
shows that the Hungarian insurrection is an act of self-defence; 
and has as little to do with abstract principles or theories of go- 
vernment, as our own civil wars. The Hungarians are contend- 
ing for the ancient independence of their kingdom, not for an 
experimental republic. The tone of the German journalists and 
pamphleteers, who maintain the cause of the Races versus the 
Majjars, is either bureaucratic or pedantic. In the one case it 
is the voice of the Austrian cabinet ; in the other it is the dream 
of a few literary men, ^yho would interpret the political pheno- 
mena of the world by one hypothesis. But neither the venal 
scribe nor the volunteer ethnologist can abide the test of facts, 
or explain the inconsistencies ii¥tp which their bias has betrayed 
them. Of so complfe a question we can only find room for a 
brief glimpse ; but it may suffice to detect some of the incon- 
gruities in the theory of Race. 

The subjeet of races would require a volume, and cannot 
be rendered intelligible within the limits of an article. It 
belongs, indeed, rather from accident than essentially to the 
Hungarian question. In the first place, many of the 7^^??^-Majjar 
races *adhere to the Majjar party; and the adherents of the 
Majjars form, numerically, tlie majority, and comprise the 
most civilised portion of the nationalities.* In the next place, 

with its own people, is, if possible, a still more unnatural offence 
against the civilisation and independence of mankind. 

* We subjoin the following extract from Ilaiifller’s Table, annexed 
to his ‘ Map of the Austrian Possessions,’ as the readiest mode of 
illustrating what we have here advanced in the text. We append to 
the extract a summary of the races who side with the Majjars ; — 
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Croats 
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[ „ Military Frontier 
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- 943,000 
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what has been ascribed to a difference of race is really at- 
tributable to very different causes. For, if we look into the 
details of each particular rising of the various, races, we shall 
find that either Greek priests or officers in the Austrian army 
have been the real instigators of the provincial revolts. For 
instance, in Transylvania, the Wallachs were instigated by 
Colonel Urban ; in the military frontier and the Banat, the 
Servians were stimulated, or rather betrayed, into revolt by 
their archbishop, Rajachich, aided by Stratimirovich, an Austrian 
oflScer ; while Croatia — a name which circumsfances have ren- 
dered more familiar to our ears — wag%i:0d into rebellion by 
another military officer, the notorious Jfift|i^hich, who carried 
out his plans by packing a DleVand e9ccilli|hg from it the legal 
members and county magistrates. We the advocates 

of absolutism the burden of proving what rights — civil, poli- 
tical, or religious — the non-Majjar has not long shared, and 
does not now share, with the Majj^r. The question is illus- 
trated by the following fact, — that, in the present government, 
two of the most iirtportant posts — the department of Justice 
and that of Finance — are filled, respectively, by Vukovich and 
Duschek, the former a Servian, the latter of Sclavonic blood. 

, We, append the two following anecdotes, to show that what 
has beeii ascribed to the influence of race^ is really attributable 
to Austrian or |lussian intrigue. 

. As early as May, 1848, Danilevski, the Russian consul at Bel- 
grade, had offered the Archbishop Rajachich and the committee 
of the Servian government at Carlovicz 30,000 Russian aux- 
iliaries. In return for this assistance, he merely required the 
Servian people, as members of the Greek Church, to put them- 
selves under the protection of its Imperial head. The committee 
declined this proposal ; but intimated to Mayerhofer, the Aus- 
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trian consul, their intention of accepting it ultimately, unless 
he would procure them equally powerful assistance from Vienna. 
Mayerhofer, accordingly, recruited openly in Turkish Servia*^ 
on behalf of men whom the emperor had declared rebels, and 
against whom, at the very moment, Austrian forces were in arms. 
In these disgraceful movements there are but slight vestiges of 
race as the impelling cause of disorder. But there are palpable 
signs in them of secret promptings and active participation on 
the part of Vienna and Petersburg. 

The name of Mayerhofer is connected with an actiof double- 
dealing, equally sigxi^C^ and shameless, on the part of Austria. 
In August, 1848, tfep^^ngarian government. promoted Captain 
Madersbach to of mi^or, for his gallant defence of 

Weisskirchen, age^l^' the^ Serifians, and their commander, 
lACutenant Colonel Mayerhofer^ the Austrian consul at Belgrade. 
The promotion was made with the sanction, and under the name 
of the Emperor. A week after, the court threw off the mask. It 
openly entered upon its system of reaction, and advanced this very 
same Lieutenant- Colonel Mayerhofer to the full rank of cohnely 
for his behaviour in the Servian war against the Hungarians. 

By these and similar measures the Austrian court displayed 
its own incurable duplicity, and alienated from the Ilapsburg 
dynasty the most flourishing and loyal portion of the empire. 
Its insincerity has been fitly recompensed ; and Within the space 
of twelve months Austria and her policy are equally detested 
by the Wallachs and Servians, the Croatians and Majjars, Th^’ 
October revolution, indeed, produced great changes in the 
cabinet, but none in the system of policy. The Archduchess 
Sophia — huio mulieri cuncta alia fuere, praeter honcstum ani- 
Mnum’ — beheld her son upon the throne: his mayors of the 
palace were Prince Schwartzenberg and Count Sta’dionf dnd 
the accession of a boy \vas believed to have infused new vigour 
into the Imperial system. On the 7th of March, in the present 
year, the Charte ^Octroy ee of the new ministry confirmed the 
opposition of Hungary and loosened the ajllegiance of thq Here- 
ditary States of Austria. 

Of the Charte Octroyee, Count Stadion was the real author ; 
but he was aided in its composition by the ex-advocate Bach, 
who, as well as Krauss, remained in the cabinet. The Count is 
equally opposed to the system of Metternlch, and to the idea of 
constitutional freedom. Ilis obstinate temper renders him con-: 
sistent in these opposite** dislikes. In other respects* he is; a 
versatile theorist, but always within the range absolutism. 
His charter was conceived in the spirit of ^(Sielieii, and wfth 
the recklessness of Alberoni. It proclaimed the unity of the 
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empire, accorded eiupty formuUries to the people, and reserved 
aU real power for tne government. But it manifested neither 
lexperience tior sagacity. And when this patent constitution 
satisfied no one -t* when all the nationalities, without exception, 
declared against it — when Bohemia was in a ferment, and even 
Jellaohich^was found protesting* — the Count becmne tempo-* 
rarily insane. 

The CS^rte Octroyee announced no new doctrine in the 
government of dependencies. In the ago of tte Maccabees a 
similar experiment had^Jbeen made by Antiochus the Great ; and 
it was probably not unknown to the ^miglfty hunter of men^ 
himself. Its theory may be expressed in the words ^ ut omnis 
^ populus sit Mtnus.^ The Charts Octroy ee failed, however, from 
its encountering nationalities, with some ifemnants or memories 
of freedom, and not from any reluctance in its authors to copy 
their Syrian prototype. 

We believe that sympathy with Hungary is rapidly spreading 
over Europe. But above all, we are* confident that the spectacle 
of a people defending its ancestral rights and enlarged liberties, 
mhst be deeply interesting to that nation^ which contended 
against the Stuarts in 1640, and threw off their yoke in 1688. 
But nations, like individuals, are members of a family; and 
before taking part in family quarrels, are bound to weigh, not 
merely the justice of the cause, but also the position and re- 
sources of the litigants. A Charles XIL rushes blindly upon 
vflls which only compromise %is throne, — a William of Orange 
forms deliberately a Triple Alliance. It is important, therefore, 
to understand the means which Hungary possesses for self- 
defence now, and for independent existence hereafter — as well 
as her rights in the present struggle. 

^ The efforts of Hungary in the present war are a measure of her 
internal resources. Those efforts have excited the more surprise, 
because«the nature and extent of her resources are, in general, so 
imperfectly understood. ‘ In December last, at a time when civil 
war was raging in the south pf Hungary and in Transylvania, 
13O,OO0 Austrians, moving concentrically from nine different 
quarters, passed the frontiers. Prince Windischgmtz left Schon- 
brunn, confident of returning with victory, and with the title of 
* Dehellator Hungariae.’ The game was supposed to be driven 
hjr his rangers into the toils, and to be there awaiting uncon- 
ditional surrender or destruction. But neither the generals nor 
the stf.te8men of Hungary bated a jot of heart or hope. They 
knew ^ enurage, the endurance, and the patriotic*fervour of 
their Within a narrow circle between the Theiss, the 

Maroli^i^ the Transylvapian frontier, they speedily organised an 
army of nearly 200,000 men. Powder-mills, cannon-founderies. 
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manufactories of muskets, percu§sion-caps, and saltpetre, sprang 
up on the instant ; and as the Croatian sulphur-mines were in, 
the enemy’s hands, their sulphur was prepared from mundic, or 
sulphurate of iron. Within four months, the Austrians were 
driven from Hungary ; so diminished in number and disorganised 
by cold, hunger, and defeat, that, but for Kussian intervention, 
the war would already be at an end. 

The defensive-strength of a country depends upon its physical 
conformation, its artificial means of communication and resist- 
ance, and the numl^ers, the temper, and oiganisation 6f its inha- 
bitants. A glance at the map shows that Hungary, by the ar- 
rangement of its mountains, plains, and rivers, is adapted to 
every species of warfare, from thb guerilla to the dense battalion. 
Its northern bulwark, the Carpathian Mountains, extends from 
Presburg and the Danube to Transylvania, a space Of four 
hundred English miles, broken by only three considerable passes, 
N^as, Jablonka, and Dukla% while the continuation of this lofty 
barrier is crossed by only four narrow defiles to the east and 
south — the approaches to Bukovina, Moldavia, and Wallachi|^. 
On the south the Cfrnian Alps, and the rivers Saave and 
Danube, afford a frontier almost equally impracticable to an in- 
vader. The plains and hills on the west towards* the Styrian 
Mountains are less capable of defence, being more adapted to 
the action of large masses. Between Presburg and Pesth the 
rivers sometimes hurry in rapid torrents, and sometimes stagno^ 
in lakes and morasses. The Internal communication by roaira 
is very irregular. Some Hungarian counties have highways, 
which rival English turnpikes, while others are advanced little 
beyond driftways and tracks, bad in all seasons, and nearly 
Impervious in autumn and winter. An invading army, unac- 
quainted with the country and Incumbered with baggage and 
artillery, will meet, therefore, with no ordinary difficulties. Even 
Austrian officers, whom previous command of Hungariati regi- 
ments had in some degree familiarised with the liij.e of march, 
were baffled, in the late spring campaign, by the natural or 
accidental impediments they encountered. 

Hungary contains an area of 110,000 English square miles, 
anej a population of at least fourteen millions. This extensive 
area' is not more remarkable for the productiveness of its soil, its 
favourable climate, and mineral wealth, than for the various and 
generally promising character of its inhabitants. All the races 
of Hunga^ have, indeed, their several capabilities. The Slo- 
vacks are intelligent, for the most part, and inclined to com- 
merce ; the Croats good soldiers, and, in the upper classes, able 
employes; the Servian officers, in the Military Frontier, are many 
of them expert mathematicians; while the ordinary characteristics 
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of the Wallach arc, an aptitude for growth and cultivation : and 
of the Germans, steadiness and industry. But the Majjar — or 
Hungarian Proper — who has given his name to the country, is 
also the most prominent feature in the group of races. The 
genuine Majjar, like the Roman patrician, is an agriculturist, a 
fearless, we had almost said a born rider, fond of field sports 
and pastoral occupations. His figure is tall and well propor- 
tioned ; hi^ demeanour grave, and almost melancholy; his attach- 
ment to home and to his municipal and political rights ardent ; 
his disposition peaceful, and even indolent, until he is Avronged 
or oppressed — and then indomitably firm, patient, and enter- 
prising. Since our attention has been turned by recent events 
to Hungary, we haVo> been infpressed by the resemblance be * 
tween the Hungarian country gentleman %nd yeoman of the 
present day, and the English gentleman and yeoman of Claren- 
don and Lucy Hutchinson, of Walker and Vandyke. But the 
character of tlie Hungarian, like the resources of his native 
land, is not yet fully developed. His occasional indolence or 
Ij^ughtiness have to be purged away by the fiery baptism of 
war ; and his warm affections, his firm pjfiiciples, his active in- 
tellect, and native energy will come out the purer from this 
ordeal. • 

The customary avocations of the Hungarians in time of peace 
have tended to organise and discipline them for a crisis like the 
nsmsent. Their law proceedings — for like all free people they 
habitually litigious — their magisterial duties, and their mu- 
nicipal and county elections haAfc given them habits of business, 
and taught them to act in concert. Their powers of adapta- 
tion, decision, and arrangement have not been palsied by bureau- 
cratic maxims and official routine. Hence, while the Austrian 
cabinet vacillates between violence and concession, and is at a 
loss when it cannot be formal, Hungary has already produced 
in the various departments of Avar, internal administration and 
finance, me^ of the sfamp of Kossuth, and Gdrgey, Csanyi, 
Szcmerc, ann Duschek. During the last tAventy years, indeed, 
the kingdom generally has made great progress in material 
improvement. Without the aid or even the countenance of 
government, the Hungarians have constructed roads, and called 
into a ncAv existence the Danube by means of steamboats, 
built a suspension-bridge — ^thc Avonder of Europe,’ — from 
Buda over to Pesth ; have opened railways, and, by the embank- 
ment of' the Theiss and by regulating the streams of the 
and the Sarviz, acquired millions of acres for pasture or 
tiltege. Within the same period the productions of agriculture 
Ifeve been greatly multiplied, the culture of tobacco and oleaginous 
OTops (rape, linseed, &c.) encouraged, the breed of sheep and the 
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quality of wool improved ; while the settlements accorded to 
German and English artisans have introduced into the towns a 
fresh class of thriving and ingenious citizens. And all these 
improvements have been accomplished under the discourage- 
ments and drawbacks of Austrian rule, by a people possess- 
ing rather the substance than the symbol of wealth. For 
although raw materials of every hind abound in Hungary, there 
is great scarcity of money. An inlet into the commercial world, 
by a railroad from the Danube to t'iume, would relieve Hungary 
of its teeming and superfluous produce, supply capital for public 
works or private enterprise, and open new and eager markets 
for English manufactures. The Hungarian is naturally enter- 
prising ; and the r^ent abolition of feudal restrictions, accom- 
panied by a Bill of Rights^ both civil and religious, as com- 
prehensive as their Charter of 1848, will not only infuse new 
vigour into the Majjar race, but develoi^c and direct the energies 
of every other Hungarian ifationality. 

That Charter has already invigorated the Hungarian people. 
With the exception of a few magnates, Avho preferred tltc 
attractions of a capital to their local duties and the develop- 
ment of their country, all classes were zealous for the consti- 
tutional party from the very commencement of the war. The 
invasion of ilussia is not likely to win them over to the Aus- 
trian cause. The Haiduk towns sent one out of every five of 
their whole j)opulation — more than 40,000 in number — ^ 
join the national army. It was the characteristic sj^ecch of 
a grey-headed old yeoman of that .district to an Hungarian 
officer : ‘ I have sent my three sons, but I have kept back my 
^ best horse. I am now going to take him and join myself.’ 
Meantime the duties of peace are fulfilled as steadily as those of 
war. The plough is not idle, even in the Banat ; and since the 
Military Frontier was recovered by the constitutionalist^, culti- 
vation has been actively resumed. In the intervals of war, old 
men, women, and children are seen labouring in tpe maize and 
wheat-fields, that ‘the cruise may not fail, nor thb staff* of life 
‘ be shortened ’ to their defenders. 

Of such a people it is impossible to despair; and hope is 
strengthened by the characters of their present leaders. We 
have already contrasted the barfenness of Austria in men and 
measures with the abundance and activity of Hungary. Our 
limits will not permit even a brief sketch of the administrative 
talents of Csanyi or the financial powers of Duschek. But 
Louis liossuth too remarkably embodies the genius of the 
people and the cause, to be passed over in silence. 

The warriors who, in the ninth century, crossed the Carpathians 
with Duke Arpad, bequeathed to their descendants an oriental 
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tinge of character. The Hungarian of the nineteenth century 
accordingly combined a fervid imagination with a strong under- 
standing ; and is peculiarly alive to glowing, apophthegmatic, 
and even mystic eloquence. Tlie speeches of Kossuth have partly 
an Arabian fervour, and partly a religious earnestness — which 
remind us of Mahommed and Cromwell. His words, even more 
than his deeds, mark him as the * man of the hour.’ His health 
has been broken in the solitude of an Austrian dungeon, but his 
genius was matured there tod ; and the union of the statesman 
with the enthusiast imparts a personal as well as historic inte- 
rest to his career. Kossuth is justly the idol of the people 
whose councils he directs. To, the firmest faith in his mission 
he adds unwearied energy, a genius for organisation, and a keen 
perception of the character of others. His wise choice of instru- 
ments and his skilful concealment of his own plans xintil the 
moment of execution, enabled him to reconquer the w'hole 
length of Hungary, from Debrcc^in to the frontier, at the 
very moment when the Austrian generals and statesmen believed 
him to be a fugitive, and had set a price upon his head. 
Throughout Galicia and Austria, the police were furnished with 
the most minute instructions to look for him under every dis- 
guise- His presence with the army was discredited, and his 
capture at Eperics was reported at Vienna, — at the very time 
that he was advancing uj)on Pcsth, and putting down the Ser- 
v||^n insurrection with an improvised force of 120,000 men. 

We have shown that the pljysical character of Hungary is 
seconded by the genius of its people, and the genius of its 
people guided by men, both civil and military, equal to the 
present crisis. Whatever may be the issue of the present struggle, 
the names of Kossuth, Szemcre, Csanyi, and Duschek, and of the 
generals Bern, Gdrgey, Klapka, and Damianich, are entitled to 
rank among the foi’emost of their age. Should the result be 
favourable, and Hungary either maintain the independence of 
its crown, (»|:esume, but with stronger guarantees, its relations 
with Austr^li new career is open for its people. A port on 
the Adriatic, an abundant and increasing produce, institu- 
tions now unfettered, comprehensive, and tolerant, aided by 
the manly and practical temper of its inhabitants and their 
generous aspirations, must, in- that case, raise the Hungarians 
ere dong to a level with the great nations of Europe. Among 
tljj^ imtions Hungary looks to England for its sympathy at 
tTO present '4P0ment, and as its example for the future. Per- 
haps we cannot close this portion of our subject better than by 
tibe following anecdote, for the authenticity of which we can 
answer. 

In the year 1839, an English gentleman was invited to the 
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Vintage of the Lower House of Representatives at Presburg. 
On his health being given, a popular orator of the Diet, who 
now fills one of the highest and most important oflSces under the 
present government, observed that, ‘ all really constitutional na- 
^ tions, when in their struggles for freedom they feel inclined 
‘ to despair, — when they feel inclined to doubt for a moment 
‘ whether the goddess they worship be. not a phantom, seeing 
‘ the excesses committed in her name, — have only to turn to 
^ England, their pole-star. The sight of national liberty exem- 
‘ plified by England, comforts and strengthens them in their 
^ struggle.’ 

^ But we must contQpaplate the reverse of this prospect. K 
through Russian aid Austria be victorious, the last barrier is 
swept away from the road to Constantinople. Austi'ia herself will, 
from that time forward, need the bayonets of the Czar to keep 
down her discontented subjects, and mu^t sink to the level of a 
secondary power. Its policy will be the policy of St. Peters- 
burg ; and the dream of a Pansclavic empire will not end in the 
suppression of the ^ proud Majjai's,’ but in the reduction of 
Eastern Europe into a Russian province. If history has mean- 
ing in it as well as words, we arc not predicting without suf- 
ficient warrant. Russian protection and Russian intervention 
have for a century past been equally fatal. The poor ally non 
equitein dorsoy nonfreenum depulit ore. ^ Where is Hamath and 
^ Arphad, Sepharvaim and Ivah?’ was the question of the Ba^- 
lonian envoy. What, with equal pertinence we may ask, have 
been the fruits of Russian aid to Turkey and Persia, to Warsaw 
and Finland, in Astcrabad and Bessarabia, and now in Moldavia 
and Wallachia? To all these lands its hatred has been danger- 
ous, but its embrace deadly. Nor is Russian policy the work of 
a single man or a single generation. Four sovereigns of the 
House of Romanoff have consistently walked in the same 
track. Yet it is not the policy of Oatherine,^f Paul, of 
Alexander, or of Nicholas, but of Russia. It «mes its time ; 
and the purpose of the fathers is accomplished h^the i!hird or 
fourth generation of the children. It employs with equal 
readiness fraud or force. Muscovite Panslavism and the Greek 
Church are as much its instruments as the gold of the Ural and the 
Cossack’s lance. It proscribes at Warsaw, it bullies at Constan- 
tinople it flatters France, and is coldly courteous to England. 
It has at once the versatility and fixedness which the ancients 
attributed to destiny- — hvopAroiv pia. Its 

journals and proclamations boast of its paternal sway and vigi- 
lance; while it peoples Siberia with the children of its victims, 
and fills their cities and homes with spies. It has a vulture’s 
scent for the tainted portion of nations, and holds out every 
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lure to the indolent, the venal, and the ambitious. Hardly ten 
years have elapsed since England encountered in Central Asia 
the intrigues of Kussia. The Muscovite is now ^ stepping 
^ westward’ — not with emissaries or protocols, but with ^ war in 
‘ procinct,’ to subvert by its battalions that national independ- 
ence by wliich Austrian arms and arts were equally discomfited. 
Austria, however, is at present merely a stage in the progress 
of Kussia: the, road to Constantinople is as direct by Vienna as 
by Bucharest. 

Austria has been termed by statesmen, an European necessity. 
And recent events have more than ever confirmed the necessity of 
a strong empire, as the barrier of central ||ipd eastern Europe ; but 
they have not proved that Austria possesses the essential strength 
and conditions for such a baWer. Quito the contrary. The 
aggregation of her provinces is weak, the policy of her govern- 
ment is vacillating, and she has lieither produced nor, apparently, 
promises to produce a cabinet, or even a single statesman, capable 
of reconstructing or sustaining the tottering framework of her 
empire. Should Hungary come out of the present ^gtruggle vic- 
torious ; should her liberal institutions attract an^ijaonsolidate 
around her the various races now disunited by Austrian misgo- 
vernment, the physical, social, and political characteristics of 
Hungary are well fitted for such a station. She \vas in 
former times the advanced guard and barrier of Europe against 
Turkey ; and the strength and extent of her north-eastern 
boundary constitute her a natural and most tenable frontier 
against Russia at the present period — a period quite as cri- 
tical. What the Sultan was^ the Czar is. Her municipal in- 
stitutions are so many schools of self-government and rational 
freedom ; her military vigour is unimpaired ; and the proud 
title of ‘ Seminarium Ileroiim^ is as applicable to the nation 
in 1849, as to the chivalrous supporters of Maria Theresa. 
Kelie^^d from the jealousies inspired by Austria, her subjects 
would bec(^,^^ at first united, and hereafter elevated under her 
sway. • Rdfifeved from the minute, absurd, and oppressive re- 
strictions of the Austrian custom-house, her produce would 
make its way into the European markets, and the English 
manufacturer find eager customers in her numerous and enter- 
prising population. A rich, united, and intelligent people, avIio 
have proved their,, attachment to liberty by three centuries of 
resistance to absolutism, and who are now engaged in an inter- 
n^i|i0. struggle for their rights, would succeed to a corrupt and 
sup^mnnuated empire, which has not only long pressed heavily 
on eighteen provinces anjl 36,000,000 of subjects, and been the 
, causa causans of most of the misery of Italy and Germany, — 
but which, by its recent acceptance of Russian aid, has forteited 
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all title to respect or allegiance. The constitutional vitality ot 
Hungary would be equally effective against either extreme— 
a Cossack ascendency or a Red Republic. 

At slich a crisis, it is a subject of congratulation to all lovers 
of constitutional freedom that the destinies of our country are 
swayed by men who inherit the principles, and some of whom 
bear the names, of the founders and champions of English 
liberty. Lord Palmerston has twice already preserved the peace 
of Europe, while vindicating and securing the rights of nations. 
Eastern Europe may possibly afford him a third and more bril- 
liant opportunity of extending the influence, advancing the 
welfare, and illustrating the lyime of England. 


Aut. X. — The Histoi'y of England from the Accession of James 

the Second. By Thomas Babington Macaulay. Vols. 

I. and 11. Fourth Edition. London: 1849. 

\\r E gay Mr. Macaulay no compliment, but only record his 
fortune, when we say, that these two volumes are 
the most popular historical work that ever issued from the Eng- 
lish press. Within six months this book has run through five 
editions — involving an issue of above 18,000 copies; and, on the 
other side the Atlantic, our enterprising and economical brothers 
of America have, we hear, re-produced it, in forms which appear 
infinite in number, and infinitesimal in price. F or the best rewards 
of authorship he, therefore, has not been doomed, like many il- 
lustrious predecessors, to await the slow verdict of his own, or 
the tardy justice of a succeeding generation. Fame has abso- 
lutely trodden on his heels. As widely as our language has tra- 
velled — ‘ super ct Garamantas et Indos’ — these volumes have 
already spread the reputation and opinions of their author. 

We feel undisguised pride in Mr. Macaulay’s unquestionable 
and unalloyed success. His great reputation ^d position in 
politics, eloquence, and literature, ^ — his unfliniffiing •steadiness 
as a statesman, and his noble and ardent maintenance of those 
free principles of which this journal has been so long the advocate, 
while they led us to look forward with anxiety to his promised 
contribution to our national history, lead us now to rejoice 
unaffectedly at its brilliant reception. He has had a hearty — 
indeed a triumphant — welcome from all sorts and classes of his 
countrymen. Men of all shades of political opinion have 
honoured him and themselves by the expression of their ad- 
miration. There never, we belike, was a work, replete, as this 
is, with politics, which, met witn more generous and creditable 
treatment from political antagonists — never a work, abounding 
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sp much with topics of controversy, more fairly and candidly 
criticised. If there are exceptions to this remark, — and, as far 
as we know, they are few and insignificant, — they supply, pro- 
bably, the only test of merit which was wanting — and^add the 
note of disappointed jealousy, to the general chorus of appro- 
bation. , . 

The public, in the most cosmopolitan sense of that term, 
having thus so unequivocally anticipated any decision of ours, 
it would be superfluous and impertinent in us to pretend now to 
tell our readers what they may expect to find in volumes with 
which they are already familiar. Coming, as we do, in the rear 
of the critical squadron, we may allowed to suppose that part 
of our duty forestalled. Neither can we be expected to dissect 
these two volumes with a restless, microscopic eye, and to point 
out a wrong date on this page, or a misspelt name on that, in the 
case of a book which has already taken its place, without waiting 
for any sanction of ours, among the classics of our language. For 
the present wc shall discharge our consciences, as critics, by adopt- 
ing a course more agreeable, we believe,- to our readers, and in 
all respects more appropriate. We mean to try, on a s&newhat 
comprehensive scale, to estimate and ascertain the real value of 
those great general principles which it is our author’s great object 
to illustrate ; and which, with so graceful and masterly a hand, he 
has now disseminated over the world. For, after all, it depends 
on the intrinsic character of the work, whether its remarkable 
success is to be regarded as a triiiiqph or a misfortune. Mr. Ma- 
caulay has some qualities which might render sophistry too popu- 
lar, and error too attractive. He has a singular felicity of style ; 
and, as he moves along his path of narrative, spreads a halo around 
him, which beguiles the distance and dazzles his companions. 
It is a style, undoubtedly, which might often provoke criticism, 
as far as artistic rules are concerned ; sometimes elaborated to 
ox, cess, s&netimes too fomiliar; with sentences too curiously 
balanced, and unnecessary antitheses to express very simple pro- 
positions.* But with all tliis, and much more of the same kind 
that might be said, the fascination remains. The tale, as we 
proceed, flows on faster and faster. Page after page vanishes 
under the entranced eye of the reader ; and, whether we will or 
nfOi we are forced to follow as he leads — so light, and gay, and 
agreeable does the pathway appear. Even on the most beaten 
ground^ his power of picturesque description brings out lights 
and shadows, — ^ views alike of distances and of roadside flowers, 
— never s^en, or remarked, or recollected before. 

But: thtf important question undoubtedly is, whither is our 
^ide leading us? what is tie end and object of this pleasant 
journey? We shall try to answer this question imm^iately. 
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But we must begin by noticing one cardinal merit — almost 
an original one — of Mr. Macaulay’s book, which meets us on the 
very threshold. He is the first We think who has succeeded 
in giving to the realities of history (which is generally supposed 
to demand and require a certain grave austerity of style,) the 
lightness, variety, and attraction of a work designed only to 
amuse. All historians we have ever read — not excepting Gib- 
bon and Hume, and including all others in our language — are 
open to this remark. To read them is a study, ^ effort of the 
intellect, — well repaid indeed by the result, but still necessarily 
intent and laborious. Mr. Macaulay has, with* an instinctive 
sense, both of truth and of the power to realise it, perceived 
that a true story may be, and 5iould be, as agreeably told as a 
fictitious one ; that the incidents of i:eal life, whether political or 
domestic, admit of being so arranged as, without detriment to 
accuracy, to command all the interest of an artificial series of 
facts ; that the chain of circumstances which constitutes history 
may be as finely and gracefully woven as in any tale of fancy> 
and be as much more interesting as the human countenance, 
with all iis glowing reality of life, and structure, and breathing 
beauty, excels the most enchanting portrait that ever passed from 
the pencil of Knell er or of Lawrence. 

This we consider a very signal achievement. If not an inven- 
tion, it is at least a novel combination almost deserving of the 
name. It is by far the most successful illustration we have 
ever seen of Cicero’s remark, of History being ^ opus oratorium 
^ maxime.’ Perhaps there may be, especially as the narra- 
tive warms, a little more of the orator mingling with the his- 
torian, than what is called the dignity of History, in her 
Court dress, would permit. But who that has read these two 
volumes will ever forget them, or the eventful and stirring 
scenes they record ? And this result on the mind of the reader, 
it is undoubtedly the highest triumph of descriptive or ftarrative 
writing to produce. The scene is actually before us. It does 
not exist in mere words. We do not recollect it as we used to 
do Caesar at school, — by the ])lace of the page where this or that 
fact was recorded. We have pictured to ourselves the living 
and actual reality of the men, and the times, and the actions 
he describes, — and close the volume as if a vast and glowing 
pageant had just passed before our eyes* And are they not all 
visibly present ? The turbid, haughty, unimpressible, and vindic- 
tive monarch,— the very tread of his imperious step, and the sound 
of his impatient voice, — have become familiar to us long before 
we read the story to an end. His rejection of Monmouth’s jjrayers 
for life ; his stern and stolid harshness to the Bishops ; his dis- 
quietude on their ominous acquittal; and his perturbation 
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and bewilderment at the final catastrophe: how he fled from 
London; how he returned; and how he fled again, — are all im- 
printed on the fancy as if they had formed part of a dramatic spec- 
tacle. Then how lifelike is the sketch of that pale face, with its 
eagle eye^, hawk-like nose, and dejected but firm mouth ! trained 
from infancy to repress, under its cold lineaments, the fires burn- 
ing strohgly -fpitfeii ; wandering in deep, unspoken, but weighty 
meditation through his ancestral halls at the Hague. The fero- 
cious glare in Jeffries’ eye ; the restless versatility of Halifax ; 
the worn, thin, handsome, and resolute features of Danby ; the 
brilliant, daring, and unprincipled Churchill, — are each so distinc- 
tive!y;^escribed, that their very ^.ountenances seernfam^i^r; and 
we befih to think we should reqpgnise the men as we would old 
acquaintances. As the st0y?gl^< bn:,:the reader becomes more 
and more absorbed in its i^et’ails. Hhe trial of the Bishops is told 
with all the author’s well-known brilliancy ; and the mustering 
in Holland, the delay, the sailing, the ^id verse storm, the success- 
ful landing, the indecisive progress, and the ultimate consumma- 
tion, carry us on with an intensity of interest quite equal to the 
real magnitude of the occurrences, and the strange, agitating, 
and eventful stake which was suspended on the issue. 

Surely the historian who possesses a power like this, if he does 
not sacrifice trul^ to effect, wields a spell over his readers most 
conducive to the best purposes of history. For history, to bo 
rightly written or usefully read, should not be the old almanack 
to which it has been compared, o|; any thing like it. It should, 
as far as possible, be a living picture of the times ; and reflect 
not isolated facts, but the general maimers, habits, principles, 
as well as actions of the men that lived and flourished in them. 
The historian should aim, not at chronicling a mere catalogue 
of events, but at delineating the causes from which they sprang, 
the social or political, or moral condition which led to them, 
and their effect and influence on the present and future fortunes 
of the people among whom they took place. And we may re- 
mark thht in all history, more especially in such a one as the 
present, it may occasionally happen that some one circumstance 
is taken out of what might seem its proper place, and allowed 
more than its just proportions ; and this to a narrow or captious 
mind may appear to convict the author of inaccuracy or exaggera- 
tion, while in reality he has merely chosen rather to paint than to 
describe ; and has selected some incident, not perliaps in itself of 
very great significancy, to convey his impression of a great class 
of facts to his reiider, with more truth and force than any 
more^ general description could effect. The exaggeration is 
simply of that sort with which every painter is familiar — the use 
of a brighter light or a deeper shadow than nature, in details, in 
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order to give the effect of nature to the whole. If an ignorant 
critic takes the picture to pieces, he may easily cavil at the com- 
ponent parts, which, placed together by the hand of a master, 
make up so harmonious and truthful a portrait. 

These remarks apply very strongly to that delightful chapter 
in the first volume, descriptive of the planners and customs, and 
general condition, both social and political, of the English at the 
middle of the seventeenth century, — a chapter not more to be 
praised for the boldness and truthfulness of its design, than valued 
for the vigour of its execution. Its design shows, what indeed 
is characteristic of the whole work, an enlarged appreciation of 
the obji^ts of history, and a manly determination to pass at, once 
beyond ^e line of the established topics to which it has been 
the fashion for historian^ ;]|o copfine themselves. A few great 
battles, a fcw much debat^ /political events, and one or two 
notorious crimes, have g^^lly formed tlie .staple of most of 
our historical works ; whije 'eventiS far more operative and in- 
fluential on the people, and far more important in their social 
and political progress, are wholly overlooked. Thus, if any one 
were to write the history of this country since 1815, and 
describe merely those political struggles Avhich have led alter- 
nately to the ascendency of one or other of our groat parties, 
he would, after all, give a most Imperfect representation of the 
social changes which have, within that period, taken place among 
us. The spread of education, the penny postage, railroad tra- 
velling, and the electric telegraph, arc four mighty instru- 
ments, which have done and will do far more, in permanently 
affecting the habits, wants, and wishes of the people, than 
even the Reform Bill, Catholic Emancipation, or the Abolition 
of the Corn Laws. In the chapter we speak of, Mr. Macaulay 
has made a courageous and very successful endeavour to lead 
history into a deeper and wider channel; and has brought all 
his great descriptive powers to bear on the attcippt»to con- 
vey to his reader an impression of the domestic and every-day 
life of those times, in comparison with that of our own. ,* We do 
not mean to say, nor is it at all necessary to justify our praise 
that we should, that in all instances the comparison is scrupu- 
lously exact. It was impossible It should be so. It was almost 
unavoidable, to a certain extent, that extremes should some- 
times be adopted as typical of a class ; and it is quite possible 
that sometimes our author may have followed the exaggerations 
of satirical or comic writers of the day, as affording the materials 
of the contrast. We never thought of taking the thing so 
literally. To describe the manners and domestic habits of 
people who lived two hundred years ago, so that in every 
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minute detail the description shall defy cavil, is, ^e believe, 
impossible; nor, if it were possible, would it be worth the labour. 
What is requisite is a vivid and graphic idea of the well es- 
tablished and most salient peculiarities, — of the prominent and 
distinctive bharacteristics that actually belonged to the time ; 
nor do we know how this can be done, but by seizing the more 
palpabloi*^ even though they be in sorng^bfieasure extreme, ex-- 
amplest The Koman matrons were not Messalina ; nor 

aU French priests like Tartuffe, nor English squires like 
Squfre Western; yet the fact that the satirists of each nation 
chose such characters to describe, points infallibly to the pre- 
valbnt vices, or failings, or habits of their time and class. It 
k interesting for us to know, and our author professes to repre- 
sent, rather the relative than the positive condition of England ; 
and we have no misgivings wb^yC^ that the representation is 
not as substantially true as^ k conspicuously ""graphic and 
lively. * ' « 

’ ©ur author would be much misunderstood, we think, were It 
supposed that his object in this chapter was merely a blind 
exaltation of the times we live in, compared with those he 
writes of. But the mistake would be still greater, if he should 
be thought to represent our present state as a state of perfec- 
tion, — or as any thing but a more advanced stage of the deve- 
lo^ents which were then in progress. Mr. Macaulay probably 
doef not indeed think, with the philosopher in the ‘ Vicar of 

* Wakefield,’ that the world is in its dotage — he has not come 
tU be convinced that the vast strides of our generation in mecha- 
nics or in science — the wonderful discoveries which have chained 
the elements to man’s triumphal car — are all only symptoms of 
decrepitude ; and it is very likely that he may be of opinion 
that whatever the merits of the English gentleman of the olden 
time, his modem successors are in most respects much more civi- 
lised, agf eeable, and intelligent companions. These are matters, 
however, in which many sensible men have their own peculiar 
prejudices. We are all but children of a larger growth ; and as 
the schoolboy thinks it must have been delightful to have lived 
in the days of genii or of dragons, and the romantic girl thinks 

* Claude, du Val’ the perfection of a hero; so we have recently 
come to understand that there arc wise, able, and intelligent 
men who would willingly transport themselves and ns from the 
refinements, and inteUectual polish, of the nineteenth, to the 
rude hospitality and half-educated rusticity of the seventeenth 
century I But it certainly was not our author’s object to war 
wkfc these harmless monomanias. He plainly* wished merely 
tq ^reflect light on the events of the times he had to describe. 
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by showing the kind of people who lived in them : and he 
could onlyxlo this effectually by pointing out in what particu-- 
lars they chiefly differed from ourselves. He had iro desire to 
degrade our present clergy by exhibiting their predecessors^ as 
once being persons of lower habits and lower station, than it 
can have been his immediate object to prove the Lord Bussell 
of those days a less pu^ patriot than the Lord John Bussell of 
our own. He only contrast to give point and precision 

to the description. ' 

We must now, however, turn to the specific merits of this book 
as a history, in the more received sense of that term. Mr. Macau- 
lay purposes, as he tell us in his first majestic sentences, to write 
the history of England during a^period which has been absolutely 
overlaid with histories already. He enters on ground obscured 
by books i and has fo'picfc hkiway over plains of foolscap and 
oceans of ink. The <]^ign>*^rtainly shows great confidence 
in his own powers, — and the Jestilt has provtjd that the confi- 
dence was not misplaced. ^ The peculiar characteristic of this 
new history accordingly is, not, we think, the disclosure of any 
new facts of great moment, although there are many curious 
and important revelations brought to light by our author’s 
research, which were never so clearly known or understood 
before. But many may possess all the separate parts of a 
machine who cannot put them together; and we think Mr. 
Macaulay’s great excellence as an historian, is his masterly 
adaptation of known facts to a connected and systematic view 
of the history they compose — r and the bearings of that history 
on the future fortunes of the country. There is nothing isolated 
or disjointed in his narrative. Each stone seems to fit into its 
place, and to give and receive support. He uses his materials 
with the freedom and air of one who looks on them merely as 
means to a great end, to which he feels conscious of his capa- 
city for applying them. ^ 

Thus, in his introductory chapters, — which, starting from 
the infancy of our island’s history, bring his reader up to the 
point at which he intends to commence his detailed narrative, 
— there may not be much in the way of novelty in the mere 
facts stated. But few can be insensible to the ability with 
which these facts are wielded ; or to the beauty and effect of 
his many profound and original views of their far reaching re- 
lations and unsuspected mutual dependencies. He writes like 
one seated on an eminence, and looking d&wn on a vast lands- 
cape ; who, without noting each turn of the road or winding of 
the river, which bound the eye of the traveller below, acquires, 
by a large and rapid survey, a knowledge of the general cha- 
racter, capabilities, and features of the country, — sees whither 
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the roads lead and the rivers flow, and can give us information 
far more comprehensive and useful, than if we had spent days in 
wandering through the lanes and by-paths of the valley. The 
rapidity, strength, and' conciseness of his review of our early 
history, and the powerful grasp by which it is Condensed into 
comparatively few, but most vivid and instructive pages, has 
met with deserved applause from all quarters, and forms a 
model of historical recapitulation. But, passing by his survey 
of these earlier periods, — his account 6f the succession of the 
‘Stua^rts and the reigns of the two first of their princes, and his 
sketch of the Protector, which is more slight than perhaps it 
would have been had not Carlyle so recently preoccupied the 
ground, — let us draw a little nearer to the times and principles 
of which he proposes to write. 

We certainly regard this work as the first successful attempt 
|;p tell with truth, accuracy, and effect, the story of these im- 
portant times: sb to tell it, we mean, as to place it perma- 
nently in its true light, and to remove it from that false glare 
which has so long rested on It. Much, it is true, had been done 
in this direction previously, by others to whom Mr. Mac.aultiy 
would be the last to deny his obligations. The researches of 
.Mr. Fox, and the later works of Mr. Ilallam and Sir James 
Mackintosh, .had furnished the student with the means of learn- 
ing, with great correctness, the actual events out of which the 
Revolution sprang. But from causes we need not now stop to 
trace, after all their labours, the work which was required re- 
mained still unperformed. Hunae and his followers still retained 
their long-established hold on the public mind. Schoolmasters 
and governesses still continued to teach, and many in each 
generation in their turn to believe, that the Stuarts, if an unfor- 
tunate, were an ill-used race, more sinned against than sinning — 
that the trivial faults which they may have had, were deeply over- 
sliadowc(l by th^dignity of their royal descent, and the graces of 
their personal demeanour — that our ancestors, In the noble 
struggle which it is the object of these volumes to record, offended 
not morb against the divinity of royal prerogative, than against 
right, truth, and justice ; and that Cromwell and the leaders of 
the Commonwealth were types of the most revolting compound 
which the union .of cruelty, hypocrisy, and vulgarity could pro- 
duce. It had so long been fashionable to profess a moderate 
Jacobitism, and \so unfashionable to find any virtue in the 
heroics of that sacred*' contest^ that contempt for the Puritans, 
reverence for the royal martyr, and dislike of William of 
Orange^badi^ecome topics of feith almost as essential in ortho- 
dox education as the Creed or the Church Catechism. By 
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many a fireside hearth, which the expulsion of that cherished 
royal race had alone rendered secure and smiling, the comfortable 
dowager, or the rustic squire, or the bright young daughters bf 
the land, still lamented over the sins of the Roundheads, and the 
misfortunes of Prince Charlie, and sighed that the day had never 
come when ‘ the king should have his own again!’ — forgetting 
that in the peace and purity and freedom of their happy homes, 
they were tasting unconsciously, day by day, the fruits of that 
great deliverance. 

It is remarkable, however, that this weak and childish, if 
romantic creed, never rose to fashion or favour, until the re- 
turn of the Stuarts had become actually impossible. The To- 
ries of Walpole’s time did no^ venture to be Jacobites. They 
affected, on the contrary, the character of constitutional de- 
fenders of the principles of the Revolution. Lord Bolingbroke, 
in his ^ Dissertation on Parties,’ gives a very fair specimen of 
the prevalent opinion upon the merits of the Stuarts, among the 
Tories of his day. Speaking of James the First, he says, ^ That 
^ epidemical taint with which he infected the minds of men con- 
^ tinned upon us ; and it is scarce hyperbolical to say that this 
^ Prince hath been the original cause of a series of misfortunes 
^ to this nation as deplorable as a lasting infection of our air^ of 

* ottr water^ or our earth would have heen^ * Charles sipped a 
^ little of the poisonous draught, but enough to infect his whole 

* conduct. As for James (the Second), 

“ Ille impiger hausit 
Spumantem patcram.” 

‘ Me drank the chalice off to the lowest and f oldest dregs.' 

Such was the Toryism of the first half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. It was not until the last spark of fortune which gleamed 
on their ill-starred house had been trodden out on Culloden 
Heath, that the Stuarts became a myth and-% roman'je, — de- 
votion to which was not unplcasing to royal or courtly cars, — 
a vehicle complacently recognised, for exalting prerogjitive and 
discouraging popular demands, and foi* imbuing the country in 
general with an orthodox love of kings in the abstract. Scot- 
land has much to answer for in this reaction. Her Highlanders 
had failed : her men of letters — Hume and Scott — succeeded. 

Hume was the greatest, and by far the most successful propa- 
gator of these un-English views ; and it^is no mean tribute to 
his genius and power, that he should so long have kept his country- 
men in bondage to a belief which is contradicted not more by the 
general truths of history, than by the events whichlie lias himself 
recorded. Hume’s Jacobite tendencies, we think, are to be as- 
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cribcd much more to personal spleen, than to any impression pro- 
duced on him those events. He hated the English, and loved 
tlie French, /fbe first bad partly neglected and partly derided 
him ; arid the last had loaded him with the flowers of flattery, 
and placed him on the pedestal of a literary demigod. His 
Scotch descent and Scotch accent exposed him, in that day, 
chnstant mortifications in English circles ; and his corre- 
spmdence shows how keenly, and for a man of his powers how 
absurdly, he felt these petty indignities. And so came his hatred 
of Whiggery ; which, we verily believe, he detested even more 
because it ' was English, than because it was Puritanical. He 
loved to exalt the Stuarts, because every line ho wrote in their 
praise magnified the old race of Scottish princes, and sent a stab 
to the heart of that constitution of which Englishmen boasted so 
loudly. The slights he had endured from persons ‘ he never would 

* call his countrymen,’ disgusted him with the very name of that 
liberty which they had so constantly on their lips : while the bril- 
liancy and gaiety, and polite incense wiich he met with at Paris, 
charmed him with arbitrary power. Any one who compares the 
earlier with the later editions of his history, and with the course 
"of his intervening life, will see how these feelings, as they 
deepened in intensity, were more and more reflected in his work. 

Indeed, so thoroughly did Hume’s Jacobite views arise from 
what he wished that history should have been, rather than 
from‘ what he knew it to be, that in his later editions the 
facts which he narrates often stand in singular, and occasion- 
ally even absurd contrast to tlipc reflections he draws from, 
them. The real defect of his history, in truth, is seldom in 
the narrative. The events \vhich occurred in the reigns of 
Charles and James II. are, for the most part, told fairly 
enough ; but they are accompanied by deductions tlic very re- 
verse of what an unbiassed reader would draw from them. He 
paints a Jyrant but writes a very different name under the 
picture. Thus, after describing vividly the profligate vilenese 
of the Court and times of Charles II., he chooses to sum up his 
cbaracter with a panegyric on the courtliness of his demeanour, 
in which view ‘ he was the most amiable and engaging of men.’ 
His reign, he acknowledges, was * dangerous to his people, and 
‘ dishonourable to himself;’ but then — this was to be imputed 

* to the indolence of his temper, — a fault which, however unfor- 
^ tunate in a monvLTchf^t is impossible for us to regard with great 
^,$epBrity* He starts in his history of James the Second, by 
stating plainly that he never was sincere in his intentions of 
governing constitutionally ; and yet he never speaks of the 
opposition bo, met with fi^om Parliament, but as the stolid 
disobedience of an ill-conditioned and stiff-necked generation. 
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on which moderation and clemency were thrown away. In 
short, the impression he conveys, with infinite dexterity and skill, 
is, jthat the fancied liberty, and vaunted constitutional righta- 
for which bur fathers struggled, were, after all, weak and perni-' 
cious delusions. To please the vulgar, he occasionally speaks in 
the vulgar toiigue, of royal encroachment and oppression ; but 
discloses very plainly his own persuasion, that to the enlightened 
and philosophic mind the objects pursued were but empty 
bubbles, and their champions bigots or impostors. But all this 
is done with such consummate ability — he puts out his strength 
so adroitly on the conclusions he would draw, and passes over 
the narrative of inconvenient facts with so light a hand, that 
his deluded reader strays with him, unconscious of his wander- 
ing, till he finds with surprise the destination he has reached.' 

Hume at first found these views of English history in the shade 
— nursed only in the country retreats, or the Highland fastnesses 
of the too loyal Jacobites. * But they soon became anything but 
unpalatable to the ruling sj)irit and principles of the Court of 
(leorge the Third. It was very speedily perceived, when all 
danger from the exiled family was over, that a subdued praise 
of their virtues, and some gentle censure of their unruly subjects, 
might not prove without its effect on the administration of the 
House of Hanover. It was during the period when Hume’s 
influence was culminating to its zenith, that the influence of the 
Crown, in the words of Parliament, ^ had increased and was 
increasing.’ With the growth of that neio Preroy^ative of in- 
fluence and corruption, which sprang like a sapling from the 
levelled oak, there grew throughout the nation also, in deference 
to courtly views, a certain admiration of those principles of kingly 
power which Hume had rendered fashionable. Even the doctrine 
of passive obedience began again to show its bruised and dis- 
torted head ; and during the loyal mania which the French 
Revolution and the glorious diatribes of Burke produced — that 
most costly fit of intoxication in which a nation ever indulged — 
the homage to prerogative became intense, and amid the crash 
of empires Hume retained an undisputed throne. 

We had hardly recovered from this expensive delirium, when 
another and almost more seductive guide again led the whole na- 
tion captive. With personal predilections stroiiger probably than 
those of Hume himself, our great Magicidli of Bomanoe gave a 
local and abiding reality to the: received perversions of history ; 
and threw over them that dangerous charm which his unrivalled 
genius alone could bestow. Our recent history, in fact, has been 
obscured by the pen of W|ilter Scott, just as the Wars of the 
Roses lie entombed under the dramatic jSl^es of ^alcspeare,. 
In truth, with all his wonderful and enchanting endowments. 
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Scott was a fervent worshipper of rank and power: nobility 
and ancient blood wei*e to him the types of a superior order 
<if humanity ; Royalty was a sacro-sanct, mysterious idol. Con- 
sidering his warm and kindly heart, and intimate acquaintance 
with the habits, wants, and virtues of the lower orders, it is won- 
derful how little is to be found in his pages of generous sym- 
pathy with the struggles of an oppressed people, or of pride in 
the liberty of that country, the manners and history of which he 
has illustrated in his immortal fictions. Ilis predilections al- 
waysrlean to the monarch, however arbitrary — his antipathies 
rest with the* people, ho\vevcr greatly wronged. * Nos numcrus 
^ sumus’ is the feeling ever prpdominant in his mind when 
he speaks of the commonalty ; and we believe lie would have 
reverenced the chiiir which held the graceless Charles at the 
Tillietiidlem breakfast, with devotion quite as genuine as that 
which he ascribes 'to Lady Margaret Bcllcnden. Thus, whether 
it be the misguided Mary, or the profligate Charles, or the 
bloody persecuting Claverhouse, there is always a glitter of 
romance thrown round them by his brilliant pen, quite sufficient 
to cast all their faults into the shade ; while he cannot describe 
the persecutions of the Covenanters without smothering sym- 
pathy by ridicule. Ilis Cavaliers, in short, how ever w^ortlilcss, 
are alw'ays attractive ; his Roundheads, however meritorious, are 
absurd or repulsive. Yet the delineation, in its details, is so 
true to nature, if not to fact, that it is impossible to resist the 
impressions made by it. * 

In this way grew up, among the free people of this land, 
something too like contempt for the ancestors who gained 
our liberties, — and romantic sympathy for those wdio would 
have destroyed them. From the absurd impression that such 
opinions are fashionable and genteel, courtly and servile winters 
still pejivert the truth of history; and tlie youth of oiir coun- 
try are daily imbued with false narrative, and principles as 
false. And yet, how childish, mean, and degrading should 
such sentiments now appear! When w^e look round on the 
great panorama of Europe, and trace in the history of almost 
all its nations the analogous chain of experience through w'hlcli 
we have passed — the same transition from the feudal to the in- 
dustrial state — the same struggle by the crown for supremacy, 
and by the people tot protection and security — and mark that, 
merely for want of such a tfeiely contest as our forefathers 
raised and won, the efforts of Europe for constitutional liberty 
have ev^ been one stormy sea of gulph and billow, undulating 
between wmpnt prerogative and unrestrained license — how 
oontemptibie is it for men who should have outgrown the silly 
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fancies of boyhood, to assume the poor affectation of despising 
all that has made this island of ours so secure and tranquil, and 
to worship that brazen-footed monster, for its homage to which 
the nations of the Continent are even at present suffering such 
bitter retribution. It would have been quite as rational, dig- 
nified, and manly, for the Koman republicans to have reviled 
the elder Brutus^^ and to have deified Tarquin the Proud — -or 
for our Transatlantic brethren to hold an annual feast to com- 
memorate, and lament the loss of, the threepenny tax on tea. 

Now one great triumph which Mr. Macaulay lias gained for 
this and for future generations is, that he has dispersed for ever 
this brood of distempered fancies. From the broad and search- 
ing light of truth which he lias poured in, they have shrunk 
and crept away, never more to profane that sacred temple 
of constitutional liberty : 

^ Celcrique fuga sub sidcra lapsai 
Semesam praedain.et vestigia lieda reliuquimt.’ 

lie has brought back the public mind, with a bold and irre- 
sistible grasp, to sound, wholesome, English views of the great 
crisis of our constitutional rights, — cleansing our history from 
the mass of rubbish and falsehood by which it had been obscured, 
and sweeping into eternal forgetfulness the sickly sentiment 
wliich still hung round the memory of a race of incorrigible kings. 
He has restored the much-abused term of loyalty to its true signi- 
fication — allegiance to the laws and constitution and high magis- 
tracy of the realm ; and extinguished, as we hope and lielieve 
for ever, the childish adoration of the mere abstraction or im- 
personation of royalty. There may be many opinions on our 
author’s views of English history, and of his mode of illustrating 
or enforcing them. Some of his facts may be questioned, some 
authorities doubted, some deductions controverted or challenged ; 
but these unworthy and degrading phantoms, which amused or 
misled the last generation, have fled, like ghosts at da/break, to 
haunt us no more. 

‘ Peor and Baalim 
Forsake their temples dim! 

With that twice batter’d god of Palestine/ &c. 

The potent exorcism has at length driven the unclean spirits 
finally away : and from the last haunts of Jacobite servility and 
superstition, ^ 

‘ The parting Genius is with sighing sent.’ 

No English historian will, we believe, attempt again to offer 
up incense on the subverted altar of the Stuarts. 
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This task, long (Milled for, it has been reserved for Mr. 
Macaulay to accomplish: and had the work no other merit, 
this would be sufficient ,of itself to ensure his reputation, and 
to challenge the gratitude of his country. He has brought, 
indeed, many quaUfications to the task which are seldom found 
united. He had, of course, great resources at his command, 
not only in the published works of his predecessors, and in 
the collected materials of two of the most distinguished of them, 
who had left their tasks unfinished, but otlier channels also were 
laid open to him both here and on the Continent. In short, 
we believe him to have had the matci’ials of a true history as 
thoroughly in his power as it was possible for any one to have. 
But there arc other presumption^ in favour of his accuracy. To 
the use of these advantages he brings a memory singularly clear, 
retentive, and precise, and deep and varied stores of general 
learning; and havjng staked his fame — not one to be lightly 
risked on such a venture — on the chai’acter of this history, we 
doubt not that in a point so attainable as accuracy in what he 
relates, he is as immaculate as an author can be on such a 
scale. Indeed we are confident that, however searching, or even 
malicious, the examination, he will be found by far the most 
correct, even in minute detjiils, of all the writers who have pub- 
lished on this period of our history. And, last of all, he adds to 
these recommendations the remarkable advantage of being able 
to meet his antagonists on equal ground, — by a power of com- 

f osition in all respects as effective as Hume, or Burke, or Scott. 

t Is this which has made his present volumes so timely a con- 
tribution to our national literature. Tlmugli the work of a 
scholar, they arc not a mere work for scholars ; there were such 
previously, in which the true story of the devolution was more 
faithfully than effectively told. But this is a book to read — 
one that every body will read, and understand, and remember ; 
and whioii will consequently permeate and leaven all society. 
It has at last brought the controversy on this subject to the 
right issue ; and we arc much mistaken if the victory has not 
been gainecl, and that conclusively, already. 

The story, thus vividly and agreeably told, brings out, in 
clear and unquestionable light, one or two great leading truths, 
which we do not think have been any where so strikingly exhi- 
bited. The first of these is, the utter incapacity, obstinacy, and 
personal worthlessness of the exiied family ; and the fact that 
this, if it did not lie at the root of all the political troubles of 
the time, rendered them far more alarming and inevitable. 
There seems to have been a natural taint in the blood, which no 
danger could repress, or discipline remove. From the first they 
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were thoroughly ignorant of the people they had to govern ; and 
being ignorant, were too proud, too foolish, or too stupid to 
learn. One idea had strong possession of all of them — the 
absurd and insane desire to copy the arbitrary governments of 
the Continent ; and to this object they adhered, in all circum- 
stances, in the face of all obstacles, and in blind defiance of the 
most palpable perils. Through their individual varieties of 
character we may trace clearly enough, the symptoms of the 
family distemper in each. The principles of kingly power 
which James carried over the Border with him, which his 
education had planted, and which conceit and flattery had well 
watered, ridiculous as they appeared when enshrined in that 
ungainly, gossipping, pedantic impersonation of divine right, 
were yet the dangerous beginnings of that debasing element 
which first degraded, and then, for a time, destroyed the mo- 
narchy. It was blended certainly into a more graceful and manly 
model in Charles the Fii'st. lie possessed some qualities which 
might have made him a dangerous and successful despot. But the 
nation was saved by the hereditary perversity of his mind. He 
was so absurdly obstinate when he should have yielded — so un- 
decided when promptness alone could have led tb success — and 
whether in obstinacy or wavering, so openly and needlessly 
false — that the deep and resolute, though enduring spirit of the 
nation, was roused before the yoke was bound upon their necks. 
They were not preserved, however, so much by their own vigi- 
lance as by the want of moral, strength in their antagonist. It 
was this fatal defect which alone defeated Strafford’s schemes for 
^ thorough ; ’ and, after his base desertion of his minister, led 
Charles himself to rush on his own fate. His memory has only 
been rescued from the contempt it truly deserved, by the imme- 
diate antecedents, and the imposing circumstances of his death 
— which have withdrawn the gaze of posterity from his in- 
tolerable offences against the state, t<^ fix it on the Jludacious 
and unparalleled expiation exacted for them. 

The two last of the race probably combined all the qualities 
which could bring the kings of a country like this into contempt. 
But of the two, Charles the Second was much to be preferred. 
One cannot help having a latent liking for the merry monarch, 
when we contrast him with his cloudy and dismal brother. He 
was good-natured, and not fond of cruelty for its own sake, al^ 
though not scrupulous in its use to secure his objects. He was 
not habitually treacherous ; and he was agreeable. But although 
he might, in another sphere, have sauntered languidly through 
life as a not unpopular roue^ whose wit was respected at Will’s, arid 
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ivbo&e manners were the fashion on the Mall — what a spectacle 
does Monarchy present with such a man as its type ! Democritus 
could not have wished for a more congenial spectacle than that of 
a great nation, with its million hearths and homes — its resources, 
just beginning to. exhibit the dawn of their future magnificence 
— its proud, free, and enterprising people — indolently trampled 
under foot by an ungrateful Sybarite, to whom twelve years of 
exile bad taught no lesson, but the desire to recompense, by volup- 
tuous ease, the hardships and crosses of his former fortune — to 
whom life or death — things light or solemn — were all alike a 
jest — without one manly or kingly thought for his people or his 
honour — careless, though his cnipire should crumble into frag- 
ments, if only tlie crash might not disturb his luxurious repose ! 
Had his nature possessed any solid worth — had it supplied any 
moral soil whatever in which great deeds or generous senti- 
ments could grow-*— it might surely have been expected that the 
strange vicissitudes of his life — if he ever reflected on them at 
all — should have given his childish and volatile disppsitlon some- 
thing of masculine stability. But for the rest of 

his race, experience was written in a character wlil^h he could not 
decipher. When he first rode through the metropolis to White- 
hall, along ranks of applauding citizens, wliile Cavalier and 
Soundhead shouted in unison, he docs not seem to have recognised 
in that affecting reception the welcome, in his person, of constitu- 
tional order, chastised and mellowed by adversity. No reflections 
on the past struggle — no resolutions of prudence, or justice, or 
moderation for the future, seem to have suggested themselves 
for an instant. He lounged back *to the palace of his ancestors, 
as if he had merely returned from a continental tour ! and those 
historic halls told him no tale of his father’s fate — nor called up 
before him the stern and ominous frown of the Protector. He 
resumed the throne of the Stuarts merely to continue, in unbroken 
succession, the dynasty, and the perverse policy of his family — 
neglecting even the very men who had poured out their blood, 
and lavisRed their fortunes for his crown. His years were spent 
as if life were a play in which every one was representing a 
part for the occasion, and went through their scenes of love or 
contention, weeping or laughing, merely for the 8i)ectators’ amuse- 
ment. Even his death was characteristic of the shallow levity 
of his mind; when he launched a witty dart at the King of 
TerWi^, and requested his attendants to excuse him for taking 
so nneonsclonable a time to die ! 

The gallery of family portraits is completed by that of James 
the Second, on which Mr. Macaulay lias bestowed infinite labour, 
and which he lias drawn with a hand so powerful and unrelent- 
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ing, that those deeply engraven lineaments will go down to 
posterity as the standard likeness, as long as English history 
shall endure. It is certainly a picture in which the artist 
has not admitted one single tint of flattery. The lines are 
rigid, hard, and ill-favoured as life ; and afford a singular con- 
trast to the apologetic and softened features in which most 
former historians have presented him. Some may think the 
colouring too uniformly harsh : but we cannot agree with them. 
Mr. Macaulay had deep errors to eradicate, and pernicious 
heresies to dispel ; and he judged riglitly that this could not be 
done effectually unless the unvarnished truth were plainly told. 
The grand object indeed of the§e two volumes, as we imagine, 
was to show James the Second in his true colours; and 
thereby lay a firm foundation for the author’s account of the 
origin, nature, and inevitable necessity of the Revolution. He 
has certainly torn away the veil from fallen greatness with no 
gentle hand; but the scene he has disclosed has dispelled the 
illusion for ev^. We admit that for ourselves, ill as we 
always thought, of .James the Second, the description has sonie 
new and unexpfefeted features. We knew him to have been proud, 
obstinate, and bigoted ; but we always had a vague idea that if 
he was stupid he was honest, and if bigoted, at least conscien- 
tious and sincere. Never, till we read these volumes, had we an 
adequate conception of the baseness, cruelty, and perfidy which 
marked his reign. Destitute entirely of the scliolarly acquire- 
ments of his grandfather, his father’s dignity, or his brother’s wit, 
he added to the family fillings a love of cruelty, a stolid stony- 
heartedness, and a rancorous spirit of revenge, of which the 
worst of his predecessors could not be accused. Haughty, un- 
forgiving, hnd oppressive in prosperity, without a spark of the 
more generous and genial elements of kingly power, he was 
weak, pusillanimous, and cringing when the tide turned. That 
he was sincere in his desire to establish Popery in this country, 
we believe ; but it was that sort of sincerity which leads unscru- 
pulous men to break through the most sacred ties of hifmanity 
and honour for a favourite object. It was a sincerity which 
rendered him insincere in all but that ; a sincerity which, 
while it was false and bloody on one hand, was short-sighted, 
blundering, and unintelligent on the other. Had he been pos- 
sessed of any self-control, or the slightest powers of diplomatic 
management or address, the points he aimed at might perhaps 
have been attained. If he had not so openly upheld and pro- 
moted Popery, the nation was too sick of the recollection of 
the Commonwealth, even after twenty years of misgoverninent, 
to have made a strong struggle, in his day, for constitutional 
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freedom. On tlae other hand, if he had govefned with modera- 
tion and equity, the nation might gradually have learned to 
look on Papists and Popery with less abhorrence. But this 
was not in his nature. With blind animosity he let loose both 
his packs at once ; and the people saw themselves threatened, at 
the same time, with the bloodhounds of religious and of civil 
tyranny. Popery sat triumphant at the council board ; while 
the blackest and foulest cruelty raged in the land. Yet the 
actual catastrophe was almost entirely attributable to the min- 
gled feelings of distrust, fear, and contempt with which the 
king was personally regarded ; and the infatuation with which 
his daily conduct added fuel to the smouldering flame. For 
among the other characteristics of the time, the long forbear- 
ance of the nation certainly is not the least remarkable. The 
people who remained Inactive while the hideous drama of the 
Bloody Assizes was acted before their eyes, among whom Jeftries 
was suffered to judge and to legislate, and Kirke‘,|^. live, must have 
been averse indeed to commotion, and slow Even when 

the crisis came at last — when James had fil^^^Kthe measure 
of his folly, — the nation still remained cali^^fflr poised, as it 
were, by its own weight. Not even Williaim^Orange, with 
deliverance in his hand, could warm it into any show of enthu- 
siasm or exertion ; and James went forth a voluntary fugitive! 
His fate, and ours, might have been very different had he exhi- 
bited, even then, any of the moral strength which sometimes 
makes tyranny respectable whey prosperous, and sometimes sus- 
tains and retrieves it in misfortune. 

Such is the first moral which IVIr. Macaulay has elicited from 
the history of these reigns — with so much truth and vigour. It 
is true that to enable him to do this with effect, he has found it 
necessary to dwell on details at considerable length, and to gather 
instructive fragments of character from various scattered quarters. 
For oftrselvcs, and, we 'believe, for most readers, Mr. Macaulay’s 
tediousness, if it can be called so, is less fatiguing than the live- 
liness of most other writers ; and we could let him gossip on 
about little court stories by the hour, without once wishing him 
to resume the grave discourse. But all these detached traits are 
here but the component parts of his tessellated pavement. They 
go to make up that great historical demonstration which it was his 
object to construct ; and on which, probably, depends the view 
of our* constitutional history which the work, when completed, 
will be found to illustrate. He could not show with accuracy the 
impelling motives of the people, without the clearest and most 
convincing evidence of the character of their kings. For those 
were days when royalty was the real centre round which the 
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political system revolved, and the power and condition of which 
regulated all the motions of its machinery. They are therefore 
but superficial critics who complain, as we have heard some do, 
of the minute circumstances which he thinks worthy of .being 
recorded by his pen! The general result to which they tend, 
the great induction , they constitute and compose, comes 

out so overwhelming and striking at the last, that, in the irre- 
sistible conviction then impressed on our minds, we uncon- 
sciously forget how great a part of the impression depends on 
the combination of these slender but numberless characteristics. 

But not less admirably and clearly elucidated is the general 
constitutional lesson, as deduced from the history of the time& 
Here again wc think there is botK novelty and unexampled force 
and impressiveness in our author’s views. He has taken a 
large, sagacious, and practical survey of the political state of the 
nation during the seventeenth century ; and has, as we think, 
brought his reo^rs to a far more precise and complete appre- 
ciation of ij^^^tual condition, than any former historian. 
On one hai||p|^s not perpetually hunting out the traces of 
occult const^^Mial theories, in events which were far more 
determined bj^®cidental circumstances than by any fancied ad- 
herence to general laws. Neither, on the other hand, does he 
give the slightest countenance to the contemptible accusations 
which servile writers have of late so plentifully launched at their 
forefatliers. But he enables us to gather, through the troubles 
which marked those remarkable years, a very clear general ap- 
prehension of the causes which ahected, and the motives which 
impelled, the political convulsions of the period. 

have heard it said that the only source of difficulty which 
the Stuarts experienced in governing was the want — one felt 
by kings and commoners alike, of ready money. The feudal 
exactions were over. There were no more monasteries to spoil ; 
and the ^vealth which popery had amassed was exhausted. 
Without taxes, no sinews of war could be had ; and, rather than 
submit to taxation, the people, it is said, preferred rebellion. 
They would rather fight than pay. It was, in short, not the 
folly or perfidy or oppression of kings, but an ignorant impatience 
of taxation, that plunged the nation in civil war, and drove a 
dynasty from the throne I 

Like many similar views, this is true as far as it goes, — 
but it is only half the truth, or rather a great deal less. It 
was the want of money, no doubt, which led to the first col- 
lision; and perhaps abundance of that rare commodity might 
have prevented it. It may also be said, with some degree of 
accuracy, that the disinclination to furnish the monarch with 
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supplies originated the resistance of the people. But all this is 
but skimming the surfece of these great depths. It is unques- 
tionable that the impossibility of carrying on government 
without funds, and the coincident impossibility of obtaining 
funds without the aid of parliament, were the two elements 
that brought the question at issue between prerogative and pri- 
vate right, to its determination. But the real question is, for 
what purpose did the king want the money ? and why did the 
people refuse it ? That is the true matter for inquiry ; and it 
will be found to be the very root of the matter. 

The people of England have always been of an eminently 
practical turn, especially in politics, — very little given to mere 
theory, and looking mainly the immediate comforts and 
decencies of life, as the objects which they desire to secure. 
Probably their insular position, which renders removal from 
uncongenial quarters more difficult, may have considerably 
tended to this national peculiarity. Be that as it may, their 
enthusiasms and excesses afford a very striking entrust to those 
of their continental neighbours. They have j|l^ay8 been deep, 
prolonged, and with a definite and strongl^^arked object; 
never excited by mere imaginative and transcendental novel- 
ties, nor allayed without strong sedatives. So* — after the reign 
of Elizabeth, which was distinguished by singular wisdom, and 
which fostered the love of liberty while it still exalted the 
Crown — when the feudal system was extinguished, men^ began 
to see that tliey had but one of two courses to submit to, — to 
surrender their purses and their liberties, or to contend on one 
and the same battle-field, f&v both. They would gladly 
have paid their money, if they had believed that, by tl^ use 
to be made of it, they were to be better protected in their 
religion, their avocations, and their homes. These, indeed, 
were the objects for which they imagined that government was 
institliLtcd. But they had sagacity enough to see that, with 
the monarchs with whom they had to deal, the want of money 
was, if not the only, by far the best and surest safeguard of 
their liberties. To obtain supplies, and yet govern absolutely, 
lias been the aim of all despots in all ages ; and to say that, 
if the Stuarts could have got money whenever they asked 
for it, there would have been, no Rebellion and no Revo- 
lution, is simply to say" that, if the nation had submitted to 
tyrann;^ they would not have resisted it! If Charles the First 
had hatt the command of a well-filled treasury, independently 
of pjaieiiament, he would not have required any additional mate- 
rials ‘ fdr the construction of his fabric of arbitrary power ; 
and civil liberty would not have been founded in this country, 
fot a hundred years at least after our actual Revolution. It 
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was very well known, and indeed was not disguised, that the veiy 
first use to which his treasure would have been put, would have 
been the support of a mercenary army ; and Mi% Macaulay well 
shows how fatal such an army must necessarily have been to 
constitutional freedom, in times when the yeomanry of England 
were no longer trained to war, and the love of quiet and pro- 
fitable industry \vas so rapidly succeeding to the feudal spirit of 
the preceding century. Even under Cromwell, who ruled with 
a just though an iron rod, the nation grew so sick of the very 
name of a standing army, that it was many long years before 
it ceased to be regarded as the very emblem of tyranny. How 
much more fatal to Britain such an engine would have been in 
the hands of one so intent on arbkrary government, and so little 
capable of governing justly, as Charles the First, may be easily 
imagined. 

It is therefore a great mistake to suppose tljat the mere dis-^ 
like to paying money — the merely mercantile view of the matter 
— was the moving principle in the political convulsions of the 
time. No dofibt, paying money is never agreeable, — least of 
all, paying it ^ government, — and our ancestors, probably, 
liked it as little as their descendants. But had they felt assured 
that their money would have been used for their own protec- 
tion, and would have tended to theiy personal security and pro- 
sperity, the impatience of taxation would never have led them 
to resistance. And accojrdingly, ^whenever the monarch showed 
symptoms of any disposition — even the slightest or the most 
hollow — to consult the rights ch' privileges of the people, the 
purse-strings of parliament we¥C uniformly relaxed. The real 
cause of collision then, was the determination of tho crown to 
rule absolutely, — and the resolution of parliament not to supply 
the sl^irccs of arbitrary power. A king short of money, and a 
nation curtailed of freedom, brought things to the crisis at last. 

Nothing indeed strikes us so forcibly, in the review c*of the 
events which Mr. IMacaulay records, as the singular patience of 
the people, up to a certain point, and their resolute determina- 
tion not to yield beyond it. The point of endurance was cer- 
tainly fixed much further off than wo should think of placing it 
now. But constitutional principle was but little understood or 
consolidated, in theory, at that time. Every man knew what 
came home to himself ; and there were certain broad, ancient, 
and well known axioms of personal liberty, which had subsisted 
for centuries, and which Englishmen seemed instinctively to re- 
cognise. And thus great , and gross violations of public law 
affected the community but little, compared to invasions of pri- 
vate right?— to interference with private property, and above all 
(in that day) with the freedom of conscience. For the mere 
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abstractions of tbeoretlcal government, much as they had been 
canvassed by the learned, the nation at large cared but little ; 
but when they found the strong hand of power intercepting 
them in their religion, their business, and their homes, they 
turned sturdily on the intruder, and met each increasing en- 
croachment with more positive and unbending resistance. 

W|iile there remained any fair hope that patience or time 
might retrieve their grievances, they were loth to^sort to 
violence. Even in the days of James the Second, tie pros- 
pect of a change of dynasty at his death, encouraged the nation 
to bear with apparent submission the outrages he inflicted, on all 
sides, on the most tender and cherished rights and principles. 
‘But 'when they were once satisfied that the point had been 
reached when obedience would be mere weakness, their resolution 
never wavered again! From the accession of Charles the First 
to the flight of ^ames the Second, the people had been trying 
a great experiment— namely, whether allegiance to the race of 
princes to whose government they were subjected, was compatible 
with their bonstitutional rights. From anxiety to resolve this in 
the affirmative, they endured, till endurance was impossible, the 
daily encroachments of Charles the First. For this, too, after the 
restoration, they cast all his father’s despotism into oblivion, and 
hailed with applause the return of Charles the Second — though 
the inheritor of a dynasty whidi had injured them so much. For 
this they remained quiesclfc^nd patient during the long mis- 
govemment of that reign, andr the first insane oppressions of the 
next. But at last the experiment was solved. Their patience 
was exhausted,' because they had become satisfied it was useless. 
And the blow once struck, there was no weak misgiving or 
sentimental repentance and relapse. . When they removed their 
allegiance from the ^ouse of Stuart, they did so for ever ; — 
because it was done on ground8‘‘whidi they felt to be insuper- 
able; und during sixty years of change and disturbance, and 
great and just dissatisfaction, the people never once varied in 
their choice and purpose. It is not wonderful that William’s 
strong hand and powerful will should have contrasted favourably 
with the weak absolutism of his predecessor. But even under 
the feeble Anne and the dull proftgacy of the two first Georges, 
contempt for the sovereigns into whose hands they had fallen, 
never raised one sigh of regret for those they had rejected. 
Pftitm the dliy that James fled from Kochester, the Stuarts never 
hM^;^ ehaiiCe of restoration! ^nd the nation preferred, without 
hesIt^tchlL or demur, submitting to much that was harsh and 
mu^^kfaat was disgusting on the part of their new rul^s, to the 
slightest' return to the persons or principles 'of their discarded 
predecessors. 
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After reading what Mn Macaulay haa here written, there is no 
difficulty in understanding how this deep feeling was implanted ; 
and it is probably to be attributed to the induration of it on the 
minds of the people of England, as much as to any theoretical 
virtue in our constitution, that bur liberty has been so long pre- 
served, and enlarged by degrees so sure and safe. They never 
forgot — they haves not even now forgotten — their long experi- 
ment on ^ princes of an arbitrary House. The lesson of the 
impossitijfniy of trusting to a king’s clemency, for protection to 
life, person, or property, was so severely taught, that we may 
trace to its operation the growth if not the origin of that spirit 
of constitutional jealousy of the prerogative, which has called 
out into active energy the latent safeguards of our political 
system. Although this^ spirit of jealousy has, since the Revo- 
lution, been dormant at intervals, it has always been ready to he 
aroused from its lethargy, and. has never been groused in* vain; 
till, at last, the practical as well as the abstract limits of the 
prerogative have been so securely and pr^isely fixed, that under 
the reign of one who wears her constitutional croMlrn with so 
much true knowkdge of the laws, and love of the people of her 
country, whose virtues have given the throne u stability, and 
whose accomplishments have shed over it a grace it never, in 
the best of former days, could boast, we may safely hope that 
this long contest, the hotteSfe fire of which it lias been our 
author’s task to record, is jit last ^ik^g in its embers. 

It is not of course our intentioA or plan, in this article, to 
enter in detail into the particufer events of the period, or to 
canvass minutdy Mr. Macaulay’% method of dealing with them. 
We shall confine our remarks to one or two topics, on which, 
important as they are* in themselves, we think Mr, Macaulay 
has shed much additional illustration. 

A Whig of 1688 has been a favourite denomination with all 
political parties, at least all who deserve that name. We do 
not of course include in that catalogue the harmless dreamers 
who have resuscitated Laud, and swear by Strafford, ini, these 
ingenious days. But English politicians, properly so called^ 
whatever their politics at the time, were always proud to pri>fess 
the Whiggery of 1688. All file opposition to Walpole from 
Sir W. Wyndham, Pulteney, and the Tories of his days,^ was 
based on the Whig, principlea of the Involution ; and the papers 
of their organ, the ^ CraftsmaUy’ will befemnd full of diisertatioos 
to show how far the . Whig mmisfen had Regenerated from the 
doctrine^ of those whom he professed to foUow. In later days, 
in like manner, and hki party were perpetually reminded 
how differently the Bevoludon Whigs thought and acted, on 
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i^on^e^ of the greatci^^ questions agitated in his time. But, as 
often’ happens, each ^patty took only as ixvuch of the creed as 
luerved their purpose. With the Whig, Revolution principles 
usualiy^^ tHeamt restraint on the prerogative with the Tory, 
ascendency. - 

"w^efthink Mr. Macaulay has made i^ very clear that the 
ascendency principle of 16&8 here a very distant 
l^k&faship indeed to tlie more modern Spirit of name, 
whfen claims so Close an alfini^ty with it. It is quiw^fce, that 
the ‘principles of toleration had made but little progre# at that 
timed' But the exclusion of Catholics from power and place, and 
^the Excluvsion Bill itself, were stiictly political, not religious mea- 
eureip;^ aOd for onr oan part, Ire think it impossible to read the 
account of times without being satisfied that, in the main, 
the rneashr^ ^tually adopted welc ^ necessary and inevitable. 
The ftot then excluded froift power on account of his 

re%i6us opinibn^i^ from any idea that those opinions would 
prevent the'^$<j|^^f his ordinary duties. He was excluded 
because Ke fidbstantially foi'med a member of a conspiracy or 
poilfederation, which had for its avowed object to o\eisct botli 
tbe established religion and the civil liberties of the nation ; and 
nq owb can dohbt that had the Test Act not passed, both would 
^ntiqta^^stionably have been sacrificeAj, It is equally certain that 
same precautions were necesOTffy for thlfe protection of the 
new order of thi^jigs established at the Revolution. It was the 
men who were dangerous, not the opinions ; and at them the 
measures in question Were levcHed- 

While, ^eieforc, \ve would by no means si^y that, apart 
from imminent political dangers, the religious intolerance of the 
Revolution Protestants might not have led to unjustifiable results, 
it is quite clear, from -Mr. Macaulay’s narrative, that the Test 
Bill originally, and the safeguards adopted at the Revolution, 
afford not ihe slightest evidence that it would have done so. 
Xhteab tTera barriers tlp'own up to exclude an avowed, open, and 
abhnqi^ledged enemy. This and this alone had been the policy 
pf l^xabethl , Bacon scornfully denies the contrary imputation. 

‘ AtiJ jp the case of James hiu^el^ he was not so much driven out 
hb favored jpopery, a8%opery was excluded because it 
its adherents, "^tben prompted, maintained, and de- 
l^tbaarkltrai^ aq4 ^ark xsounsels of James. In the penal 
es tile naliblt werp ndt doing homage to an abstract prin- 
were rtbt vindicating the purity of the Protestant 
^ •'Or plaoipg ^ivil ghverpment on a religious basis. 

I ^^jj^^dd^nding themselvee by aij|act of ordinary pru- 
^ eeep^hbir most sacred^ privileges and their 
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dearest interests menaced by popeiy.^ Irish mercenaries 
the king ; and avowedly only waited the hour of strength ter 
destroy the cpnstitiition. The rights of old foundations ^4 
corporations were se# at nought^ and popish priests intruded into 
the dignities of the Church aiM the universities. If die naitiou 
had lost the game, ^popery would unquestionably* have wott It. 
The nation was laSumphants and 'popery Only shared, fon the 
time, t h^ snal fate, and, in this inst^ce, deferved fate/ of %o 
vanqui|^« ' ’ ^ * 

We uo not recollect to have met, any where, with so calm 
and convincing an elucidation of this very important topic;" as 
Mr. Macaulay has furnished us with in the pass$-ge quoted 
below, — which we make our solkary extract, not as an instance 
of brilliant comporitiouf but as a clear and Utianswefable view 
of a series of facts wbkih h^ve been perve#|edjf untfl very 
recently, to very intolelint SBud ignoble pariy pqrpoees. /h 

^ It is not easy for any person who, in our tji|idertakes to^rest 

of the revolution which overthrew the l^tuaris, tcK preserve yrith 
steadiness the happy mean between these two extremes. Th^ "ques- 
tion whether members of the Roman CathoJiolPhurch could be 
admitted to Parliament and to office convulsed our eounUy du^Ju^ 
the leign of James the Second, was set at rfe&t by-his downfaJh and, 
having slept during more th^ a century, was revived by that great 
Stirling of the human mind 4®eh followed the meeting of the IC^atlon^ 
Assembly of France. During thirty years the attest went on in 
both Houses of Parliameiitf imevery constijiuont body, in every social 
circle. It destroyed administi'atiqna, broke up parties, made all go- 
vernment in one part of the empfre impossible, and at l^gth brought 
ns to the verge of civil war. Rveirwhen the struggle hw terminated, 
the passions to which it had given birth still continued to rage* It 
was scarcely possible for any man whose mind was itnd&r th^ induence 
of those passions to see the events of the years 168T and 1688 in a 
perfectly correct light; 

‘ One class of politicians, starting from the true propositiqp that 
the Revolution had been a great blessing tp our riountry, arrived 
the false conclusion that np^test whicli the WatCsmeu oi the Sevolq- 
tion bad thought necessary for the protection of^ our religion ttpd oiir 
freedom, could be saTely abolisl^. Another class, starting fnofm tj^ 
true proposition that the disabili^i Imposed on th^Rqman 
had long been productive of ifothmg but mischief, hmsfed at 
conclusion that there never could hhve bei^n a l^me di».- 

abilities could have been useful and nece^ary* ^I3ie» 
pervaded the speeches of the acjrtb 4nd l|^ned«£Ma!v%Tl^|^^ 
was not altogether without influbnee ev#i? on 
philosophical as that of ; 

‘ Perhaps, it will he f<mnd 6n 

vindicate the which* w W 

VOL. xc. 1 ^ 0 . otxifcxlT; ^ ‘ ^ 
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great English s^te^iroen of the seventeenth centyry, without ques- 
(iomiig the wisdom of the cotirse which was as unanimously approved 
by all th^ English statesmen of our own time. 

^ Uhdoul]®filly it is an evil that any citizen should be excluded 
from civil employment' bn account of his religious opinions : but a 
chotce between evils is sometimes all that is left to human wisdom. 
Agnation njay be placed in s^h a situation that the majority must 
cHber impose disabilities or'sfifemit to them; and that what would, 
^def ordinary circumstances, be justly condemned as persecution 
may fall within the bounds of legitimate selfdolence : and ^eh was. 
the year 1687, the situation of England. 

‘ According to tlie constitution of the realm, James possessed the 
rlglll of naming almost all public functionaries, political, judicial, 
^lesiastical^ military^ and nava^, In the exercise of this right he 
wlas not,, as our sovereigns now are, under the necessity of acting in 
^hfortnity with, the advice of ministers approved hy the House of 
Commons* It was evident therefore that, unless he were strictly 
bound 'by law to bestow office on none but 'Protestants, it would be in 
his power tp besto^v office on none but Roman Catholics. Tlu' Roman 
Catholics were few in number; and among them was not a single 
naan whose services could be seriously misspd by the common wealtli. 
The proportion which they bore to the population of England was 
vdry mu^ smaller than at present. For at present a constant stream 
dr emigration runs from Ireland ' to our great towns : but in the 
seventeenth century tlu^re was not even in London an Irish colony. 
Forty-nine fiftieths of the inhabitants of the kingdom, forty-nine 
dftieths of the property of the kingdom, almost all the political, legal, 
pnd military ability and knowledge to be found in the kingdom, were 
Protestant. Nevertheless the King, under a strong infatuation, had 
^ determined to use his vast patron%e as a moans of making prosrlytes. 
To be of 1x1$ ehdrcji was, in his vi^w, the first of all qualifications fpr 
'office. To of the national church was a positive disqualification. 
He reprobated,? it is true, in language which has been applauded by 
idme credulous fnends of religiouslibcrty, the monstrous injustice of 
that test which excluded a small minority of the nation from public 
trust: but he was at the same time instituting a test which excluded 
the nflyority. , He thought it hard that a man vvho was a good financier 
Sind a loyal subject ^iquld be excluded from' the post of Lord Trea- 
. SU^, merely fbt being a Papist. But he had himv'self turned out a 
totd Trcasuirn’ whom Kb admitted to he a good financier and a loyal 
^hlgeet, ^erely for being a Proteaftait. He had repeatedly and dis- 
tinctly, declared his resolution never to put the white staff* in the 
hand$ of ahy heretio* "WitK many other great offices of state he had 
dealt in tlTd same way. Already the Jjord President, the Lord Privy 
,^al, the ljpfd Chamberlain, the Groom of the Stole, the First Lord 
T^C^ui^yi a l^fate^ the Lord High Commissioner 

the Cbiincellor of Scotland, the Secretary of Scotland, 
pretended to bo, Roman C^tiolies, Most of these fiinction- 
been bred churchmen;* and had been guilty of appslacy, 
njeii ipi order ib'ofcmiii or 'to beep their high places. Every 
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Protestant who still held an iinportant post in the gOYetnnlent held 
it in constant uncertainty and fear. It wotjld be endless to recount 
the situations of a lower rank which were filled by the, favoured class, 
lioman Catholics already swarmed in every department of the public 
service. They were Lords Lieutenants, Deputy Lieutenants, Jitdges, 
Justices of tlie Peace, Commissions of the Customs, Envoys to 
foreign courts, Colonels of regimenf^j; Crovernors of fortresses. The 
share which in a few months tli^y had obtained of the temporal 
patronage’ of the crown, was mucli more tlian ten times as great as 
tliey would have had under an impartial system. Yet this was not 
the worst. They were made rulers of the Church of England. Men 
who had assured the King that they held liis faith, Sate in the High 
Commission ; and exercised supreme jurisdiction in spiritual things 
over all the prelates and priests of the established religion. Eccle- 
siastical benefices of great dignity had been bestowed^ soble on avowed 
Papists, and some on half concealed Papists. And all this hai b<^n 
done while the laws against Popery were still unrepealed, — apd While 
James had still a strong interest in afiecting respect for the rights 
of cons(;lence. What then was his conduct likely to be, if his subjects^ 
consented to free him, by a legislative act, from even the shadow of 
restraint ? Is it possible to doubt that Protestants would have been 
as efiectufilly excluded from employment, by a strictly legal use of. 
tlie royal prerogative*, as ever Roinau Catholics had been by Act 0^ 
Parliament ? 

‘ How obstinately James was determined to bestow on the members 
of his own Church a share of patronage altogether out of proportion 
to their numbers and importance, is proved by the instructions which, 
in exile and old age, he drew up for the guidance of his son. It is 
im})ossiblo to read without mingl* d pity and derision, those effusions 
of a mind on which all the discipline of experience and adversity had 
been exhausted in vain. The Pretender is advised, if ever. he should 
reign in England, to make a partition of offices ; and carefully to 
reserve for the meinbiirs Of the Chundi of Roipe a portion which 
might have sufficed for them if they had been one half instead of one 
fiftieth part of the nation. One Secretary of State, one Ckimipissioner 
of the Treasury, the Secretary at War, the majority of great 
dignitaries of the household, the majority of the officers of the iirmy, 
ai*e always to be Catholics. Such were the designs of James. after 
his perverse bigotry had drawn on him a punishment, which had ap- 
palled the whole world. Is it then posiSiblc to doubt wKat his conduct 
would have been, if his people, dchtded by the empty nam^ of re- 
ligious liberty, had sufiered him to proceed without any cheek ? 

< Even Penn, intemperate and undiscerning as Was his i?eal for the 
Declaration, seems to have felt that the partiality, with which honours 
and emoluments wore heaped on Roman Catholics might hot unna- 
turally excite the jealousy pf the nation." He owned that, if the Test 
Act were repealed, the Protestants were entitled to\an equivalent, 
and went so far as to suggest several eq^uivalents. Ihjring eonm 
weeks the word equivnlent,^hen lately imported from Prance, wais in 
the mouths of all the coM|dhbuse orator's; blit at length a few pages 
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of keen logic and poli.shed sarcasm, written by Halifax, put an end to 
thc^e idle projects. One of Penn’s schemes was that a law should be 
passed dividing the patronage of the crown into three equal parts ; 
and that to one only of those parts members of the Church of Rome 
should be admitted. Even iindel* such an arrangement the members 
of the Church of Rome would have obtained near twenty times their 
fair portion of oHicial appt)intmcnts ; and yet tliere is no reason to 
believe that even to such an arrangement the King would have con- 
sented. But, had he consented, what guarantee could he give that 
he would adhere to liis bargain? The dilemma propounded by 
Halifax was unanswerable. If laws are binding on you, observe the 
law which now exists. If hnvs are not binding on you, it is idle to 
oiler us a law as a security. 

' It is clear, tliercfore, that the point at issue was not whether 
secular otfices should be thrown open to all sects indiftcreiitly. Wliile 
James was King it was inevitable tliat there should be exclusion ; 
and the only qm^stion was who should be excluded? — Piqiists or 
Protestants, the few or the many, a hundred thousand Englishmen 
or five millions.’ 

\\"e look Oft this passage as one of very grave and lasting im- 
portance, as far as the example of those tlnies is of moment in 
^oiir own. Indeed the principle of religious toleration actually 
made progress under James, as far as the merely religious 
clement tvas concerned. Puritanism did liy no means flame so 
lilgh In England at that lime as it did tliis sid(i the border ; and 
there really seems little reason io believe that, if the nation could 
have felt satisfied that neither^,the Cfliurch Kstahlishment nor 
freedom of person and conscience would have been endangered 
by the repeal of the Test, theni^^wouhl have been any deep re- 
sistance, on religious grounds, against the admission of Uoman 
Catholics to secular power. That ver^ singular negotiation with 
the Dissenters, on the part both of James and the Church of Eng- 
land, which Mr. IMacaulay descrilies with so much spirit, and 
the subsequent cordlalky with wliich the Church and tlie Dis- 
senters co-operated at the trial of the bishops, certainly evince 
far mote liberality on the part of both the Episcopalian and the 
Dissenting clergy of tliat day, tlian many of their descendants 
could boast of. 

Perhaps the most original and brilliant part of the Avhole 
work, is the author’s description of tlie cliaracter, views, and 
opinions of King William ; and his estimate of the eflects of that 
character and those views, on the immediate condition and 
future fpilunes of England. Nothing more powerful in writing, 
more discriminating in judgment, or more masterly in compre- 
hensive analysis, Is to be found in English history. Even here, 
Mr, Macaulay’s eye for the picturesque has not failed him; 
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and there is a singular felicity in the contrast between his clia- 
raoter of William and tliat which he Imd drawn of dames. The 
picture h, as far as we can judge, in no respect overdrawn or 
flattered ; but nothing could be more strongly or happily marked,, 
til an the farsighted, intellectual, energetic character of the one, 
when set oif as a foil to the imbecility, injustice, and indecision 
of the other. 

TJio account of the origin and progress of the intrigue, for 
such it was, which brought William to our shores, is one of the. 
most clal)f>rate and most valuable ])arts of the volunios before 
ns. Mr. Macaulay bad access to many sources of information 
oil tills subject, which (uillectlvcly no other writer has ever 
probably enjoyed, and he has ])fobably thrown all the light on it 
which it is now ca])able of receiving. The result of the narrative 
is to show how completely the destinies, not of tliis country 
only, but of Europe, hung on the will of one man, — ^iid that 
man not a mighty monarch, but the prince of a tliird-rate ter- 
ritory. AV e found in this account two things of whicli wc liad 
not been so distlue.lly aware la'forc. The lirst was tlic object 
which William liad in his English enterpinse. The European i>olicy 
of William is familiar to everyliody. Ihit we certainly never 
saw it so clearly exjdained clsewliere, how entirely subordinate 
the English throne was, in the mind of tlie Prince of (jrange, to 
his great European schemes; or how completely he regarded 
it. as a mere ramjiart conslriieted against the power and the 
eneroaebments of Kranee. Our autlior developcs this view in 
the most cxm\ iiieing manner ; and it serves to explain much in 
William’s subsec incut coiidiiet:,. which must otherwise appear in- 
consistent or unintelligible, — however little gratifying the ex- 
planation may \h) to our national pride. It is not, wc confess, 
without some regret that we acknowledge tlie truth of this 
view of the ^ great and good King William.’ AVe had supposed 
him more of a fellow-countryman tlian lie ever wars, o]; wished 
to be. Well and nobly as he discharged the duties of sove- 
reignty in the land which adopted him, his lieart evidently never 
naturalised itself to ]ii| English home; and in his inmost soul lie 
cursed our politics, our sports, and our climate to the last. He 
was in lact transplanted too late in life to take kindly to our 
soil ; hut he came among ns Avith high views and lofty ends ; and 
how these were carried out, we may saiely predict lias never 
yet been told as Mr. Macaulay Avill tell us in his next volume. 

Indeed, the accidental combination of circumstances which 
placed William on the throne Avas in the highest degree felici- 
tous. They saved this nation, by their happy coincidence, from 
the necessity of resolving many difficult questions, in extricating 
which too many states and commoiiAvealtlis have ‘ found no end.’ 
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He was not a conqueror, for he came by invitation. He was 
not a creature of the hour, for he dictated his own terms. He 
was not a usurper or an upstart, for his position was but a step 
higher, and his time a few years earlier, than the strict course 
of succession* would have made them ; yet he did not continue 
the dynasty, and he broke once and for ever that ill-twisted 
cord on which depended — 

‘ The right divine of kings to govern wrong.’ 

He was not an alien to our nation or our blood, for he was 
doubly connected Avith the royal line of England ; and yet he 
was so thoroughly removed from the provincialisms of English 
p*u?ty, — so thoroughly European in his statesmanship and his 
views, that all grades of rank, and men of all shades of political 
opinion, felt that in Avelcoming him tiiey gave no triumph to 
an advei^ary. Thus he occupied at once that position of inde- 
pendent i.nd constitutional isolation of which the juncture of the 
times stood so much in need, and was enabled to hold the ba- 
lance even between contending factions, as the arbiter of their 
differences, while he was the servant only of the constitution. 

, All this was greatly aided by the nature of his personal 
ambition. He was tJic more gladly submitted to, and, indeed, 
welcomed by the nation at large, j,hat the crown of England 
was not a prize at Avhich he was too eager to grasp; — and that 
he made it evident that, except Avith the goodwill of his future 
subjects, and on terms honourable to himself, he had no de- 
sire to rule over them. Nor Was there any affectation in 
this. It would not have aided, the schemes he had really 
at heart, to have succeeded to the tedious task of conti’ol- 
ling a murmuring and unwilling nation, and maintaining an 
alien sceptre* by the swords of mercenaries. That Avould 
have infused no additional strength into the great Protest- 
ant Alienee of Europe. It would, on the contrary, have 
proved a new source or anxiety and weakness. Therefore it 
was that he Avould not strike the bloAV, until he was sure the de- 
sign was ripe ; and that he Avaited with such singular sagacity, 
till the appointed time, — resisting the solicitations of too eager 
friends, and the lures of enticing opportunity. He had no wish 
for the kingdom unless he acquired it un(te||^ircumstances which 
should leave lum leisure, while they gaie'iiiiu power, to use all 
the .cnerpes of the ancient monarchy he represented, in defence 
«and furtherance of his great scheme of European policy. 

WfaUe^thus the Prince of Orange, in ascending the throne of 
England^ had no local interests to serve, or wrongs to avenge, 
he iSEived 118 also from that worst result of revolutions, the dis- 
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lodgment of those rude but strong corner-stones on which tlie 
foundations of the constitution were built. For, let men theorise 
as they may, nothing is clearer by experience than that a free 
constitution cannot be safely or certainly constructed on a 
month’s or a year’s warning ; nor will men ever regard with the 
same respect, or defend with the same jealousy, the new-fledged 
code ol* yesterday, as that which is made up of customs which 
are entwined round our earliest recollections, and arc strong in 
the strongest of human impulses — the force of habit. Persons 
Avho sec how ancient laws, too narrow for the growth of society, 
cling, nevertheless, round the old pillars of the state with resist- 
ing tenacity, and who find the path of reform far more upward 
and diflicult than a philosopher* might think it ought to be^ are 
irequently too much inclined to despise and overlook that great 
engine of civil government, antiquity.* On the contrary, we 
have learned by tlie fate of other countries, to look pn it as 
our greatest good fortune, that, in our history, from its earliest 
dawn, we have never been compelled to rebuild a shattered 
or uprooted constitution. Its growth has been spontaneous. 
It has from time to time cast oft* its superfluous or contracted 
limbs, as crustaceous animals do their shells, by its own internal 
energy ; not only without its identity being impaired, but with 
the nation’s old ancestral pn(,lc in the fabric, deepened and en- 
larged under each renovating effort. And though no doubt the 
gravitating princl})le Avhich keeps ancient customs firmly fixed on 
our English soil, does also retard the chariot-wheels of improve- 
ment, and compels many measures of reformation, simple and 
])lain in themselves, to convulsq and agitate the whole civil system 
before they can he finally engrafted on it, yet it also ensures 
that, when fairly incorporated with the constitution, they will 
acquire at once stability from its age, while they contribute 
strength and vitality to its functions. From this cause it is 
that, while we have so often seen, on the Continent, a e^pnstitu- 
tion which was the idol and deity of one day trampled upon the 
next, the storm of Kevolution has beaten with so iimpcuous a 
surge on our rook-bound island. 

JJow the peculiar position of William left him at liberty, as it 
induced him, to allow the native vigour of the English constitu- 
tion to take the requiia^ precautions for its own future integrity. 
Nothing could be m^vc imposing to the new king, the exiled 
monarch, and all Europe, than the decent gravity with which 
parliament proceeded, in that singular crisis, to search the I’e- ^ 
cords for precedents! — Such was the silent homage which, even 
in that strange conjuncture, they paid to the constitution ; im-' 
plying that, so far from the established order of things l^ng 
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subverted or shaken, the case \vas probably one which the law 
bad foreseen and provided for. Then arose — built on the solid 
though unformed masonry of their ancestors — the noblest organ 
of government which tlic world over saw, — the theatre of pro- 
foiindcst statesmanship, of learning, law, eloquence, and wit, 
which, from that auspicious time till now, has absorbed the flower 
of the rank, genius, power, and wealth of Britain, — where the 
fascinating St. John charmed his licarers into forge tlii In css of 
his life by the magic of his tongue, — for which ‘ truant Wynd- 
* ham every muse gave o’er,’ — for which Burke renounced 
philosophy, and Canning letters, — and where Pitt and Fox 
poured ibrth, with more than Grecian insj)lration, the exhaustless 
treasury of their thoughts. It was then that the House ol‘ 
Commons began, in fact, to reign ; and from these beginnings, 
by slow and gradual steps, has it become the model on which 
(at present at how great a distance !) almost every free repre- 
sentative assembly in the world has since been formed. 

The gradual ascendency of the House of Commons will, w(? 
doubt not, be more graphically portrayed in Mr. Macaulay’s 
future volumes than it has ever been before. But none can 
doubt that it was materially indebted to the personal position, 
character, and tcinpcraineut of William the Third, for the first 
consolidation of its pow(‘r. 

Mr. Macaulay has done much to redeem the character of 
William from the impression of coldness and want of feeling, 
which has generally been [)revalcnt regarding him. iSot that 
after all, unless wc had been Dutchmen, he was, even by our 
historian’s account of him, cxaqfly the companion we should 
have chosen. It does, however, appear that warm fli'es burnt 
beneath the frigid and phlegmatic exterior ; and his letters to 
Bentinck, some of which are referred to in the text, betoken a 
nature not unfrequcntly combined with strength and resolu- 
tion — ^ mind so jealous of its softer moods, as never to allow 
them to be suspected by the world, devouring its sorrows, and 
stifling hs joys, as weaknesses not to be disclosed but to ears 
and hearts the most familiar. To strangers he certainly was 
unattractive, and distant even to his associates; but we must 
remember, he lived surrounded by men he could not trust. In his 
inmost heart, whcn,j^the barriers were once broken, he seems to 
have been simple, cordial, and joyous, fond of field sports and 
gardening, and easily amused. The best and generally the least 
known trait of his more domestic lifd is the unquestionable 
attachment with which he inspired his wife. He had no external 
or superficial advantages, which were likely to strike the eye, 
or charm the fancy of a woman ; and the devotion Mary felt for 
him,* must have liad its anchor in the unfuthomed depths of a 
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character, of which she had learned more, and which she had 
read more truly than the public. 

We have endeavoured, in the prccedino- pages, as far as our 
limited space for so large a field would permit, to illustrate some 
of the more striking and characteristic features of our author. 
Of course we arc far from saying that in details, there must 
not be points here and tViere on which his work may be open to 
just remark, or difference of opinion ; liut we are satisfied, 
tliat in the completeness and correctness of the basis of his 
facts, and in the comjdetcness and correctness of tlie inferences 
which he has drawn, he has given a new impulse and direction to 
tlic public mind. And the hearty, healthful sjiirit he lias breathed 
into the annalvS of tlic past — the honest glow of pride which ho 
alike feels and inspires for patriotism and liberty — -the strong 
anil of scorn with which he has dashed aside the false philosophy 
and hollow subserviency of former writers, 0111(1 the 'truthful 
beauty and spirit which his unrivalled rhetoric has cast over a 
narrative of sober fact, have well entitled him to the pojinlarity 
he has commanded, and would have atoned for faults far more 
grave than the most censorious reader has yet imputed to him. 

Siicli is this great national Avork, — -as our countrymen have 
already pronounced it to be. The loud clear voice of impartial 
fame has sounded her award ; and it will stand, Avithout appeal, 
as long as Englishmen regard their past history and love the con- 
stitution of Avhich he tells. From one quarter only — and that 
a quarter of Avhich wc cx])ccted, and Avhicli jierliaps Avished for 
itself, better things, — has the mclaiudioly wailing of disappointed 
jealousy been heard. The public naturally looked Avith interest 
for the notice of Mr. Macaulay’s History in the ^ Quarterly Ec- 
^ view.’ The notice had not long appeared, Avhen it Avas observed, 
AvIth equal Avit and truth, that tlic Avritcr of it, in attempting 
murder, had committed suicide. Wc have doubted Avhether avc 
should add a word in illustration of a judgment, in which the pub- 
lic has shown, through almost all its representatives, that it cor- 
dially agrees. It has never been onr practice to fall foul of brother 
critics in our common walk ; and if one of our fraternity gives Avay 
to occasional eccentricity, and executes strange or disagreeable 
gambols on tlie path, avc generally find that his OAvn sense of pro- 
priety, or tlie silence of his companions, is clifeck enough speedily 
to restore his balance. Nor do avc mean in this instance to follow 
the critic to Avhom avc refer through his forlorn and laboured 
journey, the more especially as no one doubts tlio point from 
Avhich it started, or the goal it had in vicAV. That a journal 
of deserved name and reputation should announce of these 
volumes, propositions so openly contradictory, as that on the one 
hand their author has produced no ncAV facts and discovered no 
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new materials, — and that on the other he has made the facts of 
English history ‘ as fabulous as his ^^Lays^’ do those of Roman 
‘ tradition!’ — betrays, it is true, some rankling wound behind. 
This however would not have provoked our notice : nor should 
we have written a sentence to refute the theory that Sir Walter 
Scott’s historical novels were the mid fire that led Mr. Macaulay 
astray. All this the public were quite able to appreciate, and 
have appreciated, at exactly its true 'value. But his merits 
have been questioned in a department which may, perhaps, 
call for, or at least excuse, some remark. A show has been 
made of bringing the combat to closer quarters, of grappling 
with small facts, and detecting great misstatements in very 
little matters. Tt is with very tiny pebbles indeed that this 
stripling conies fortli to do battle with the giant. Whether 
this man’s father was a knight or a baronet — whether that man 
was a Whig or a Tory — whether Lord Peterborough did or did 
not write a sermon at sea — these, and such as these, are the wea- 
pons before which Mr. IMacaulay is expected to go down! We 
might sweep them all away with one contemptuous paragraph 
from a hand equally opposed to Mr. Macaulay in politics, but 
far too candid and too generous to resort to such warfare. 

‘ We shall not,’ (says Blackwood in a late article, in which we 
may without offence hint that we trace the hand of another de- 
servedly eminent historian of the day, and which breathes a spirit 
of generous candour), ^ we shall not, in treating of the merits of 
this very remarkable production, ^adopt the not uncommon prac- 
tice of reviewers on such occasions. We shall not pretend to be 
better informed on the details of the subject than the author. 
We shall not set up the reading of a few weeks or months against 
the study of half a lifetime. Wc shall not imitate certain critics 
who look at the bottom of the pages for the authorities of the au- 
thor, and having got the clue to the requisite information, proceed 
to examine with the utmost minuteness every particular of his 
narrative, and make in consequence a vast display of knowledge 
wholly derived from the reading which he has suggested. We 
shall not be so deluded as to suppose we have made a great 
discovery in biography, because we have ascertained that some 
Lady Caroline of the last generation was born on the 7 th Oc- 
tober, 1674, instead of the 8th February, 1675, as the historian, 
with shameful negligence, has aflirmed ; nor shall we take credit 
to ourselves for a journey down to Hampshire to consult the 
parish register on the subject. As little shall we in future 
accuse Macaulay of inaccuracy in describing battles, because on 
refetting, without mentioning it, to the military authorities he 
has quoted, and the page he has referred to, we have discovered 
that at some battle, as Malplaquet, Lottum’s men stood on the 
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right of the Priuce of Orange, when he says they stood on the 
left ; or that Marlborough dined on a certain day at one o’clock, 
when in point of fact he did not sit down, as is proved by incon- 
testable authority, till half past two. We shall leave such minute 
and Lilliputian criticisms to the minute and Lilliputian minds hy 
whom alone they are ever mad^^ Mr* Macaulay can afford to 
smile at all reviewers who affect to possess more than his own 
gigantic stores of information* 

Nothing could have been more happily expressed by anticipa- 
tion, to characterise the critique which made its appearance on 
the same day with these just and honourable sentences. 

Paying, however, more regard to the quarter from which the 
missiles arc ostensibly launched,* than to their own weight or 
calibre, we mean to spend a few sentences — and tliey shall be 
very few — in showing that the enemy has not even loaded with 
the small shot he professed to employ, and that all this^ sound 
and thunder is but a volley of blank cartridge after all. 

Let us take him ad aperturam* 

It is said, that in the anecdote of Francis, who was exe- 
cuted for the murder of Dangerficld, Mr. Macaulay was not 
justified in calling Francis a Tory gentleman. But Mr. Macau- 
lay was very well justified in doing so — inasmuch as Francis was 
a Tory, as the critic himself might have known. Among the 
authorities at the bottom of the page, from which, probably, the 
critic learned all he knows of the matter, Mr. Macaulay refers 
to Francis’s dying speech in tlic State Trials, and to the Ob- 
servator, July 29. 14585. Now both of these authorities suffi- 
ciently p^’ove that Francis was a Tory. In liis dying speech he 
prays that James may vanquish and overcome all his enemies, 
‘ which I am glad to have seen so much prosj)ect off and also ^ I 
‘ cannot but regret my being maxle a sacrifice to the Faction^ who 
^ I am satisfied are the only people who will rejoice at my ruin.^ 
No one, acquainted with the language and feelings -at* the 
time these words were spoken, will doubt that Mr. Macaulay’s 
character was perfectly just. But to make the matter <sertain, 
L’Estrange, in the ^ Observator ’ above mentioned/ speaks of 
Francis as ‘ a true friend and servant of the Goveriimeiff terms 
which he never could or would have applied to any but a ‘ Tory 
‘ Gentleman,’ — which Mr. Macaulay was quite correct in calling 
him; and which, after all, is not the most opprobrious epithet 
which Mr.. Macaulay could apply to one of that school of poli- 
ticians. 

Again, Mr. Macaulay is accused of misrepresenting what 
Francis said about his wife, when he attributes to him the sen- 
timent, that ^ had she been inclined to break her marriage vow. 
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^ she would at least have selected a Tory and a Churchman for 
‘ her paramour.’ The critic says, that Francis simply stated 
that his wife ‘ was so well horn, that had slie been inclined she 
‘ would not hay^ debased herself to so profligate a person (as 
VDangerfield).* Mr. Macaulay may be a little paraphrastic, but 
the critic is absolutely false. He will not quote correctly. The 
original says, ‘ she was of too loyal a family so to debase 
^ herself.’ What does this mean, but that Dangcrfield’s politics 
would have protected her, if her own virtue was hisufficient ; and 
why, if it did not plainly mean this, did the critic stoop to per- 
vert the passage ? 

The critic sjicnds a page on a lecture to Mr. Macaulay for 
quoting, in a foot note, one passage, and no more, of Lord Peter- 
borough’s character of Dangerfield — a task he might have 
spared^ himself had he atteqded to, or been fair enough to state, 
the object of the author in that quotation. Mr. Macaulay had 
been Siieaking of the probability of Francis having been jealous 
of Dangerfield’s intimacy wdth his wife, and chose Lord Peter- 
borough, who notoriously hated liini, as an unexceptionable autho- 
rity for his being a likely enough object of such a jealousy. Lord 
Peterborough was not, as the critic absurdly says, cited as a wit- 
ness to his character — but simply to his appearance and address, 
having described him as ^ a young man who appeared under a 
‘ decent figure, a serious behaviour, and with words that did not 
‘ seem to proceed from a common understanding.’ Lord Pe- 
terborough was a good, because naturally an unwilling, witness 
to his personal advantages — he would have been the worst to 
prove him a villain, which, notwithstanding, he unquestionably 
w^as, and which Mr. Macaulay, in the text, had most abundantly 
shown him to have been. 

Again, the critic triumphantly asks, ‘ what it can signify, in 
‘ a history of the reign of Charles II., that a sixty years 

^ aftcf^ the Revolutio7i,^ describes how the houses in Bath were 
furnished ? He w ould have his reader imagine, what he could 
hardly c help knowing very well was not the case, ^that the 
writer, sixty years after the lie volution,’ was writing of the 
state of Bath at that time. The book is ^ Wood’s History of 
^ Bath,’ published indeed in 1749, but in which the author 
describes what Bath was many years before, and speaks of the 
recollections of his youth. No better authority one would think 
copid be found of what happened * sixty years since’ than the 
evidence of a man who remembered it. 

. , The reviewer makes an absurd mistake, and convicts himself 
of gross ignorance, about the two Echards, or Jiachards. ‘ Our 
^readers,’ he announces rather pompously, ^know that there 
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* was a Dr. John Eaohard, who wrote a celebrated work on the 

* Grounds and Occasions of the Contempt of the Clergy. They 
^ also know that there was a Dr. Lawrence Echard, who wrote 
‘ both a History of England and a History pf^the Revolution. 

* Both of these were remarkable men ; but we almost doubt 

* whether Mr. Macaulay, who quotes the works of each, does 
^ not confound their persons, for he refers to them both by the 
‘ common (as it may once have been) name of Eachard, and at 
^ least twenty times by the wrong name.’ Every one who 
knows Mr. Macaulay is aware that this is the last kind of 
blunder he is at all likely to commit. But the blunder is all the 
critic’s. We do not say that he knew nothing of these ^re- 
‘ markable men’ till he saw them mentioned in Mr. Macaulay’s 
references ; but had he known a little more of them, he would 
ha^^e been aware that they were of the same name, and nearly 
related; that though the name was sometimes ''spelt witSi an a, 
and sometimes without it, everybody who has occasion to men- 
tion them has always spelt both names alike — that when Law- 
rence himself mentions John he spells his name as he does his 
ow'ii — Echard ; and that the Biographia Britannica ^spells them 
boih Eachard. Can the depths of drivelling sink lower than 
this ? 

Mr. Macaulay is complained of for his scanty catalogue of the 
luminaries of the English Church who flourished in 1685. The 
critic complains of the omission of ^ Jeremy Taylor, Sanderson, 

* Ken, Sparrow, Oughtred, Cudworth, Hall, Herbert, Godwin, 
‘ Hammond, Fuller, Hooper, Pearson, and a hundred others.’ 
The complaint is absurd — and worse than absurd. Cudworth 
and Pearson arc mentioned in the paragraph complained of. 
Ken is mentioned so often in the book as not to require to be 
named again. As to the rest, 7iot ojie of them, except Hooper 
and Sparmyr, were alive in 1685, and these arc not very gre«at 
names. Taylor had been dead eighteen years; Sanderson 
twenty -two years; Fuller and Hammond twenty-four years; 
Oughtred twenty-five years ; Hall nearly thirty yeailij ; and 
Godwin and Herbert nearly fifty years ! And yet, these arc 
the names which it seems Mr. Macaulay ought to have intro- 
duced as being the living lights of the Church of England in 
1685! 

Mr. Macaulay is vehemently assailed for his account of the 
social j^osition of the clergy, and for his construction of the 
Ro5’^al Order given by Bishop Sparrow in his collection. We 
shall enter no further into this controversy than to make two 
quotations, which show that, as usual, if Mr. Macaulay is wrong, 
he errs in good company. 
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in Ife Talk, mys, ^TlBhistm ^th the Pro- 
tSry Httle respects' the re^n %heteof is, in the 
of ihh B^ormation they were glad to get such to 
aa'they conld procure by apy in'vitatiOTs — things 
^ of oonmtions. The nq^Uity and ffentK^ v&mAd not suffer 

96ns or kinsmen to meddle with the Churchy find thererore, 
*'itt day, when they sec a parson they thihk 4&1 suck a 
rfiB> and there they will keep him, and Ose^ him accord- 
If he be a gentleman, he is singled ont used the 
^iniape jiefepectfiilly/ ' ’ 

^ The second quotation we make is from Jeremj^^^^Ker, who, 
ho^^hid Dialogues on Pride, evinces how cl«irly he understood 
Ijhe Royal Order, exactly as our author does. Phflalethos, who 
ttipres^ts Collier hiroseif, is represented as saying—* Upon my 
^ word, this order, take it which way you will, has a very sin- 
*''gulait^ Aspect, and looks as if intended to put the clergy in 
* mind that they ought not to aspire above an Abigail.’ 

It seems to us, however, that the Order itself may be well 
eSVjdained, and the fact of the general lowness of the clergy’s 
matrimonii^ alliances still further accounted for, by only recol- 
"teefing the Great Queen’s avowed predilection for the celibacy 
dP churchmen ; the contempt in which she held their wives, and 
tibe tinprotected state in which she left their marriages. The act 
of^lBdward the Sixth, legalising their marriages, which lAd been 
^aled by Mary, was not revived till the accession of James I. 
lUed publicly declared in the reign of Charles I. that in the dis- 
^ of patronage he should always prefer single to married men. 
tlmt, at all events, it must be^ easy to understand, that, while 
^nch impressions prevailed in high quarters, persons of good 
cdodition would never consent to let their daughters form con- 
nexions which would, in the first place, draw on them the dis- 
eountepance and reprobation of all the high social aqjj|prities — 
in the event of a return to papacy — or eveirro a more 
l^omus discipline — often contended for in the Anglican church 
might make them and their children causes of shame and 
bmuHintion to their families. Under such circumstances it seems 
to TS$ inevitable that the habit of forming low marriages must 
Wh \ery general among the great body of the country 
; and if once established, would, as usual^ continue after 
might have ceased. 

vTIlfi critic doubts if Mr. Macaulay ever read t^Graitfl Duke 
Travels, because he, the critic, could fnd nothing in 
to the birth of the English clergy. That 
laid rwdlitrough this huge quarto volume to\erify, or rather 
lit, obr author’s assertion, is good proof alike of his in- 
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dustry and hm incdiBations^ Nest timje, however, he 

the book, let him turn to Appendix A^ where, ^ter givii^^ 

list of the bishops, the writer says, ^ TJkey ar^ of Um &&#, 

‘ in consequence of certain custom? which hqjve been introduced 

* info the kinffdar^* 

But perlmps Ine most unblushing piece of ignorant and pre- 
sumptuous fault-finding in this critique meets ua a few pages on. 
Mr, MaOatilay gays that the English country gentleman * knew 
^ tlie genealogies and coats of arms of all his neighbours, and 

* could tell which of them had assumed supporters without 4ny 
‘ right, ^4nd which had the misfortune to be Aldermen/ On 
which the better -jnformed critic exclaims, ^ There was not one 
‘ of these unlettered country gentlemen who could not 

^ informed our historian that no such question about supposTters 

* had or could ever have arisen among private English gentlc- 
‘ men.’ It is scarcely necessary to say that, ns usual, Mv* 
Macaulay is right ; and the critic speaking about a matter of 
which he knows nothing. No point in heraldry has been more 
disputed than the right of English private gentlemen to bear 
supporters. If our coteniporary will look at Edmonson, (Mow- 
biay Herald’s) ^Body of Heraldry,’t he will find the following 
passage : ^ There have been many who, although they we|U 
^ neither ennobled nor ever enjoyed any public office und^r the 
^ crow% assumed and bore supporters, which were continued to 
^ be used by their descendants until the extinction of ihe 

* family ; as, amongst others, the Hevenings of Susse::i, 

^ Stawellh of Somersetshire, Wallops and Titchbournes of 

‘ Luttc^'clls of Some’rsetshire,., Popham of Hants, Covwt of 
^ Sussex, Savage of Cheshire, &c. Hence it may justly be qoi\* 
^ eluded that those families who anciently used such support||rd 
‘ eitlicr on their seals, banners, or monuments, and carved tbom 
^ in woo<ypr stone, or depicted them on the glass windowj^ of 
^ their n^aions, and in the churches, chapels, and religious 
houses of their foundation, endowment, and patronage, as 
‘ perspicuous evidences and memorials of their having a posses- 
^ feory right to such supporters, are fully and absolutely well 

* Wc have seen a book by a Mr. Churchill Babington, which is 
apparently intended to confute, but in reality very much confirms our 
author’s views as to the clergy in the seventeenth century. We may 
simply mention, to show this gentleman’s idea of refutation, that in 
order to neuttmlise the effect of a citation from the Whig poet, Shad- 
well, representing aJTory parson courting an Abigail, he judiciously 
rummages out a Tory pamphlet, which represents a Whig parson in 
the same bituatioft ! 

t Vol. i. 191. 
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to bear them!’ After this, what is to be said or 
thought of "the ^flippant assumption of the critic, who declares 
^e^mht to supporters to be a question which ^ never had and 

* doum ne^er have arisen an^ong English country gentlemen !’ 
.There is one piece of pliilology on which Mr. Macaulay’s 

censor ventures, which is hit oft’ with so classical an air, and is 
yet so plainly the result of mere ignorance, that wo cannot 
refrain from exposing it. We do it with less regret, that the 
topic is a curious one. 

Mr. Macaulay refers, in his earlier chapters, to a legend re- 
lated by Procopius, concerning the then mysterious island of Bri- 
tain.' For this he is sharply corrected. It seems Procopius did 
npt, and could not refer to Brit^lin, but to another island, called 
Brittiay which, wherever it was, was not Britain. And then 
the critic says, in stern and solemn conclusion, ‘ We again 
^ wonder that a grave historian should think that such a story 

* could possibly relate to an island in possession of the greater 

* part of which the Komans had been for upwards of four cen- 
' turies, and introduce it to prove nothing as far as we can see 

* but what we own it docs prove — that ‘‘able historians may 

* “ tell very foolish stories, and that an over anxiety to show 
^ “ one’s learning may betray the smallness and occasionality of 

* the stock.” ’ : 

Now this all sounds very learned, though we perfectly agree 
with the sentiment with which it concludes ; but there are one 
or two things about the subject which the writer has still to 
learn. First, the man who penifed the last sentence j)robably 
did not know that Mr. Macaulay is not the first ‘ grave his- 

* torian ’ who has given this proof of a scanty stock of learning. 
He will find in the thirty-eighth chapter of Gibbon the very le- 
gend given at length from Procopius, and attributed to Britain; 
and also a note in which Gibbon remarks, ‘ The (i^reek his- 
^ toria« himself is so confounded by the wonders which he relates, 

* that he weakly attempts to distinguish the islands of Brittia 

* and Britain, which he has identified by so many inseparable 

^ circumstances^ He will find also that the historian of Rome, 
so far from thinking it impossible that the legend could relate 
to an island which the B^pians haxl possessed for four centuries, 
quotes this among othcr’'w to prove the singular fact 

that what had been ‘ a Roman province was again lost among 
^ the fabulous islands of the Ocean.’ Yet Gibbon never took 
his learning at second hand. But farther, Procopius having 
written in the. sixth century, John Tzetzes, who wrote in the 
twelfth century, mentions the identical legend, with express 
reference to Britain. By that time England had taken its place 
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as one of the great Noriiiaii kingdoms, and must have been 
em{)hatically known, from the coimnunication wliich the Cru- 
sades had oj)ened with our Western world. I'he j)assnge oqours 
in Ills Scholium on Hesiod’s Works and Days, h 109. (Gais- 
ford's Poetce Grevei ^linotcs^ Oxon. 1820, vol. iii. p. 120.) It 
begins as follows: — 

‘ \lspl 6 s T(DV sv'D.Ksav(p v)](7(ov'' OprfpoSn fcal ovroefiv o'Hc7toSoy, 
‘ Kal AvKoefypayy, /cal llXovrap^os, koX OiXo<TT/ 3 aToy, Kal Atcov, KaX 
‘ STspOL TLvs^ <Tvyycypa(j> 7 j/cs€rav, 6)9 layaO/) ts t) /cal asl 

^ KaTairvsopiiv)] ^schvpcp, rpls Srovs i/edarov dvaoiScoac roi/s Kapirovs, 
•' XLkslcts hs cbacTL /cal tu 9 t 6 )v uttoI^s^uokutcov ^jrv^ds Sca 7 rop 6 pL£v^ 
^ sadai, ypd(j)ouT£9 rou/Ss, iHy:)/, rr]o c/kt'/jv tov irspl ti]v Bps^ 
^ TavviCLv vTjaov ^ilKsarov, dvOpcoiroL tlvss olkovctiv l^ 6 vod 7 ]pat, 
^ /caTt}K 00 L phv ^PjjdyyocSf (hopor Bs pdj ts\ovi>ts 9 ai/roisf ’ SccA 

We need not, after this, say tliat, as iis.uaL ^Ir. Macaulay 
had ample autliorify for wltat lie said, and ti)at tlie critic cen- 
sured because lie did not understand. It is not very likely, 
indeed, that the classical accuracy i)f (lilibon and Macaulay 
i'ouhl be seriously imi)(?ached ]>y an author who writes- — 

• Iv pVpTOV kXciBc tov ^Lcfjov (f)Op7]fTO)^^ 

a line for the mutilation of which, a twig, not of myrtle, but of 

We subjoin a translation of llie whole ptissage lor the benefit of 
tlu‘ le-s If'ariKMl rcaih r. ami »*s})('cially th(>; < nidite critic, to whom 
sucli as>istan(*e, we sii'^pect, will Ik' a gi’cat aeeoiinnodatioii : — ‘ 

‘ coiicef’iiing the i-^lamls in Ocean, Homer anil oiir Hesiod himself, and 
‘ Lycophroii and Idutarch and Piiilostratus and Dion, and some others, 
‘ have* irivaai an a('Connt — how tlic country is and how, being 

‘ fanned coiitinuaily by Zi'pliyiMUs ir produces three crops each year, 
‘ And they say that tliitlitu* the spirits of the dt'ceased are transported 
^ — writing in this manner — “ Ou the shore ol the Ocean which sur- 
‘ roiinds'tlu' is/aod of B/-rtt(n/iia. dwell a race of fishermei5f subjects 
* of the Franks but not paying them Tribute'. Tliese people while 
‘ “ sleeping in llieir own lioiises, liear a Aoicc calling thojn and are 
‘ “ sensible of a bustle about their doors, and on getting up, they find 
‘‘ certain vessels not their own, lull ol jiassengcrs. iLrabarking in 
^ “ these ships, in a single stretch, they reach the island of Breto/uiia 
‘ “ rowing ; althougli^ they could hardly reach it in their own ships* 
‘ e\en under sail, in a whole day afid night, dhcre they disembark 
‘ “ and land their unknown passengers, and though they see no one, 

' “ they lieai* the voice of persons admitting them and calling tliem by 
‘ name and tribe and family and trade; and tluan in like manner 
‘ “ making answer. And so they sail home again in one stretch, and 
‘ “ perceive the ships lighter than tvlien they had tliose passengers 
‘ “ aboard.” Hence all tiie sons of the Greeks say the spirits of the 
‘ departed dwell there.’ 

YOL. XC, ISO. CLXXXI. ^ 
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birch, would be the only suitable recompcnce. The new reading 
would not have been a greater shock to Frere and Canning in 
its present place, than to i)r. IJawtrey in the exercise of an Eton 
boy. 

We stop here, because our space and our patience are alike 
exhausted. We miglit fill pages with errors as gross and ex- 
posures as palpable. Wc have only given our readers some 
means of estimating, as the well -in formed among them could 
easily have done without our help, liow far the critic has suc- 
ceeded in the very liuiuble object of his ambition. But we 
are weary of healing the air. We feel as we have sometimes 
done bn a summer evening, when witli arms fatigued by a 
constant cojnbat witli the nuisquitoes, we retreat at last, and 
leave the field of battle to the victorious insects. Singly, none 
of them arc worth the crushing, and life is too short to make 
away with them all*. SiifHce it to say, that of all the imaginary 
mistakes in fact, of whicli our coteinporary has laboured to 
convict Mr. Macaulay, there is not one whicli docs not, like the 
examples given above, proceed either on bold misquotation or 
palpable ignorance. Vv^o arc Avroiig, however, — there is one. 
Mr. Macaulay calls Sir Winston Churchill a baronet — when he 
was only a knight. But the error was corrected in 4000 copies 
m full' circulation throe months before tills critiq^iic saw the 
light — and this, wc believe, is the full extent of the victory 
which has been gained over the liistorian in this contest dc 
nimmis. We therefon} quit ihe subject, satisfied that the 
specimens we have given leave nothing farther to be said oi* 
thought of this solitary griunblorl Wc would rather, for the 
credit of our craft, that his splenetic arro'vvs had never been 
launched Irom such ti (pilver. Were all the paltry cavils as true 
as they are absurdly false, thc}" would not dim one single gem in 
Mr. Macaulay’s glittering circlet. Being untrue, they have only 
brought down dcservecl derision on their author. J)rydeii, in 
* Mac Fleeknoc,’ has a forced, but striking conceit, that St. 
Patricks destruction of poisonous reptiles prevented the malice 
of his counti’ymeii irom ever being dangerous. Had this suicidal 
onslaught come from an Hibernian instead of an English pen, 
we might very justly have said with the poet, that 

* In his heart though venom lies, 

It doth hut touch his Irish pen — and dies.’ 

It was a great mistake to assail this work on the score of 
accuracy. Its author was the last man likely to be caught 
tripping oti that licad. But with all the praise, and not ex- 
aggerated praise, we have bestowed on it, there are fiuilts which 
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an ill-natur«:l critic might enlarge on, and a friendly one point 
out. And with a word or two on these we shall conclude. 

The first lies on the surface ; and is one of stylo. With great 
familiarity of expression on some few occasions, the author, 
nevertheless, is too constantly on his high-stepping steed, and 
trots over the common ])athway with too uniform an air of 
grandeur. However brilliant the composition ; — and however 
much the interest excited may conceal the blemish, it is one 
which calls for correction ; because, in the more humble though 
necessary parts of the narrative, it throws an air of constraint 
over them. In his great efforts Mr. ilacaulay never fails ; and 
he makes great occasions out of jnaterials which would be but 
ordinary to ordinary men. The defect which is most apparent 
— and, indeed, almost the only one in manner — is his diflieulty 
in saying a simple thing simply. 

We do not stop to (piotc examples. The reader, we ‘admit, 
never wearies for an instant ; and tlie imposing glow and rich- 
ness of the context prevents their jarring on the car or offend- 
ing the judgment. Still it would be well to have the preludes 
and accompaniments of so striking a piece in strict harmony 
and accordance with their immediate theme. It is not so great 
an art to say a common thing in common words, as to say a 
brilliant thing in splendid words : but it is also an art in its way. 

‘ Descriptas scrvarc vices, oponuiKpie colores,’ 

is advice as old as Horace: and Mr. IMacaulay would lose 
nothing in impressiveness, and would gain in taste and accuracy, 
hy reducing the more level patts of the narrative to a more 
purely historical standard. 

As to the substance of the work, there is hut one fault which 
strikes us as important — and that would be a serious one, were 
it not tempered and chastised in our author by a logical head, an 
accurate memory, and an instinctive love for fair play. Ills ta- 
lent for description sometimes gets the better of him; and although 
he neither invents nor imagines iiKiidcnts, it now and the^ lia])- 
])ens that he loads a fact with more inferences and accessories 
tlian it can easily sustain. We have alluded to this before : and 
though we do not think that the ultimate impression conveyed 
can in any instance be justly said to be exaggerated, lie at 
times colours his picture more from his inward reffcctiou than 
the outward fact. His chapter on the onstorns and society oJ' 
England in the seventeenth century may afford an exarnj)le ol‘ 
what we mean — where he has dashed olf a plcturescpic conclu- 
sion, which, we are not satisfied, was always in nature quite so 
striking in all its features. Tliis, perhaps, arises in some re- 
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specta from the materials with wlilcli he was thor% obliged to 
Avork : his description being the concentrated reflection of rays 
borrowed from satirists, and caricaturists, and writers of fiction, 
with whom truth is always subservient to })oint and vivacity of 
effect. It is right, however, to say, that the defect we refer to 
occurs much more rarely in his narrative, and never Avhen the 
occasion is important; and the discussion on the manners and 
habits of the time, though a graceful and almost necessary ac- 
companiment to the narrative, may bo snpjioscd to admit of 
bolder speculation than the more austere parts of the volume. 
It is necessary, too, to bear in mind, in criticisms of this nature, 
that, unless allowance is made fpr our dilferent points of view and 
for our different estimates of the relative imjiortance of differ- 
ent particulars, nobody Avould bo safe in describing an event or 
drawing a character. 

In his general view of the history of these times, Ave liaAC 
nothing to condemn or to suggest. It seems to us, from first 
to last, fresh, coherent, and true. Perhaps a Xorlhern Whig 
might think that he has too little favour for the Puritans, and 
passes too lightly over the Scottish ]>crsecutions of Charles and 
James the Second. But even in this ease wc do not say that 
he has not exercised a wholesome moderation. 

We now take our leave of Mr. Macaulay, not without good 
hope of a speedy and happy nieeting again. AVe trust that this 
noble foundation may be croAviied Avith a structure still more mag- 
nificent, — and that he inayilvc,to complete the great inoniimont 
Avliich ho purposes to rear to the constitution of his country. Bui. 
should his fame as an historian fest solcjy on the volumes before 
ns, Ave acknowledge them as a noble oflfef^Sg on the altar of our 
liberties; and, we doiil)t not, ibclr author avUI be venerated in 
after times as having been foremost in that first duty of patrio- 
tism, — in training up for future years good citizens of that 
counfry, the intense and ardent love of Avhich gloivs in every 
page, and gives life to the fervid eloquence of his pen. 


All. CLXXXIL will be published in October, 
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• 

‘ T? EASON and Faith-/ says one of our old divines, with the 
quaintness characteristic of his day, ^ resemble the two 
^ sons of the patriarch; Reason is the firstborn, but Faith in- 
‘ herits the blessing.’ The image is ingenious, and the antithesis 
striking; hut nevertheless the sentiment is far from just. * It is 
hardly right to represent Faith as younger than Reason : the fact 
undoubtedly being, that human creatures trust and believe, long- 
before they reason or know. But the truth is that both Reason 
and Faith are coeval with the nature of man, and were designed 
to dwell in his heart together. In truth they are, and were, and, 
in such creatures as ourselves, must be, reciprocally comple- 
mentary ; — neither can exclude the other. It is as impossible 
to exercise an acceptable faith without reason for so exercising 
it, — that is, without exercising reason while we exercise faith — 

* Let it not be said that we arc here playing upon an ambiguit}'- 
in the word Reason ; — considered in the first clause as an arr/ument ; 
VOL. XC. NO. CLXXXII. X 
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as it is to apprehend by our reason, exclusive of faith, all the truths 
on which we are daily compelled to act, whether in relation to this 
world or the next. Neither is it right to represent cither of 
them as failing of the promised licritage, except as both may fail 
alike, by perversion from their true end, and depravation of their 
genuine nature ; for if to the faith of which the New Testament 
speaks so much, a peculiar blessing is promised, it is evident 
from that same volume that it is not a ^ faith without reason’ 
any more than a ^ faith without works,’ which is approved 
by the Author of Christianity. And this is sufficiently proved 
by the injunction ^ to be ready to give a reason for the hope,’ — 
and therefore for the faith, — ^ which is in us.’ 

If, therefore, we were to imitate the quaintness of the old 
divine, on whose dictum we have been commenting, we sliould 
rather compare Kcason and Faitli to the two trusty spies, ^ faith- 
^ ful amongst the faitliless,’ who confirmed eacli other’s report 
of ‘ tliat good land wliich flowed with milk and honey,’ and to 
loth of whom the promise of a rich inheritance there, was 
given, — and, in due time, amply redeemed. Oi', rather, if wc 
might be permitted to pursue tlic same vein a little further, 
and throw over our sliouldcrs for a moment that mantle of alle- 
gory which none but Cunyan could wear long and successfully, 
wc should represent Kcason and Faith as twin-born beings, — the 
one, in form and features the image of manly beauty, — the other, 
of feminine grace and gentleness ; but to each of whom, alas ! was 
allotted a sad privation. While the bright eyes of Keason are 
full of piercing and restless intelligence, his car is closed to 
sound ; and while Faith has an oar of exquisite delicacy, on her 
sightless orbs, as she lifts them towards heaven, the sunbeam 
plays in vain. Hand in hand the brother and sister, in all 
mutual love, pursue their way, through a world on which, like 
ours, day breaks and night falls alternate ; by day the eyes of 
licasem arc tlie guide of Faith, and by night the car of Faith is the 
guide of Reason. As is wont with those who labour under these 
privations respectively. Reason is a])t to be eager, impetuous, 
impatient of that instruction which his infirmity will not permit 
him readily to apprehend ; while Faith, gentle and docile, is 
ever willing to listen to the voice by which alone truth and 
wisdom can eflectually reach her. 

and in. the second, as the characteristic endowment of our species. 
*l'he distinction between Reason and Reasoning (though most im- 
portant) does not affect our statement ; for though Reason may be 
exercised where there is no giving of reasons, there can be no giving 
of r^sons without the exercise of Reason, 
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It has been shown by Butler In the fourth and fifth chapters 
(Part 1.) of his great work, that the entire constitution and con- 
dition of man, viewed in relation to the present world alone, 
and consequently all the analogies derived from that fact in 
relation to a future world, suggest the conclusion that we are 
here the subjects of a probationary discipline, or in a course 
of education for another state of existence. But it has not, 
perhaps, been sufficiently insisted on, that if in the actual 
course of that education, of which enlightened obedience to the 
^ law of virtue,’ as Butler expresses it, or, which is the same 
thing, to the dictates of supreme wisdom and goodness, is the 
great end, we give an unchecked ascendency to either Reason or 
Faith, we vitiate tlie whole process. The chief instrument by 
which that process is carried on is not Reason alone, or Faith 
alone, but their well-balanced and reci])rocal interaction. It is a 
system of alternate checks and limitations, in which Rcjfson does 
not supersede Faith, nor Faith encroach on Reason. But our 
meaning will be more evident when wc have made one or two 
remarks on what are conceived to be their respective provinces. 

In the domain of Reason men generally Include, 1st, what are 
called intuitions,’ 2d, ^necessary deductions’ from them; 'and 
.‘hi, deductions from their own direct ^ expeidence ;’ while in the 
domain of Faith are ranked all truths and ])ropositlons wliich are 
received, not ^cithont reasons indeed, but for reasons underived 
fj*oin the mifr/^i^j/c'evidcnce (whether intuitive or deductive, or from 
our own experience ) of the pro})ositiOns tliemselvcs ; — for reasons 
(sucli as credible testimony, for example,) extrinsic to the proper 
meaning and significance of such propositions : although such 
reasons, by accumulation and convergciicy, may be capable of 
subduing the force of any difficulties or improbabilities, which 
cannot be demonstrated to involve absolute contradictions.* 


* Of the first kind of truths, or those perceived by intuition, wc 
have examples in what are called ‘self-evident axioms,’ and ‘funda- 
‘ mental laws’ or ‘conditions of thought,’ which no wise man' has evyr 
attempted io ptove. Of the second, we have examples in the whole 
fabric of mathematical science, reared from its basis of axioms and 
definitions, as well as in every other 7iccessnry deduction from ad- 
mitted premises. The third virtually includes any conclusion in 
scdoricc based on direct experiment, or observation ; though the belief 
of the truth even of Newton’s system of the world, when received as 
Locke says he received and as the generality of men receive it, — 
without being able to follow the steps by which the great geometer 
proves his conclusions, — may be represented rather as an act of 
Faith than an act of Reason ; as much so as a belief in the truth of 
Christianity, founded on its historic and other evidences. The greater 
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In receiving impbrtant doctrines on the strength of such evi- 
dence, and in holding to them against the perplexities they involve, 
or, what is harder still, against the prejudices they oppose, every 
exercise of an intelligent faith will, on analysis, be found to con- 
sist ; its only necessary limit will be 'proven contradictions in the 
propositions submitted to it ; for, then, no evidence can justify 
belief, or even render it possible. But no other difficulties, however 
great, will justify unbelief, 'where man has all that he can justly 
demand, — evidence such in its nature as he can deal with, and on 
which he is accustomed to act in his most important affairs in 
this world (thus admitting its validity), and such in amount as to 
render it more likely that the doctrines it substantiates are true, 
than, from mere ignorance of the mode in which these difficulties 
can be solved, he can infer them to be false. ^ Probabilities,’ says 
Bishop Butler, ^ are to us the very guide of life and when the 
probabilities arise?* out of evidence on which w^e are competent 
to pronounce, and the improbabilities merely from our surmises, 
where we have no evidence to deal with, and perhaps, from the 
limitation of our capacities, could not deal with it, if we had it, 
it is not difficult to see what course practical wisdom tells man he 

part of men’s knowledge, indeed, even of science, — even tlie greater 
part of a scientific man’s knowledge of science, based as it is on 
testimony alone (and which so often compels him to renounce to-day 
what he thought certain yesterday), — may be not unjustly considered 
as more allied to Faith than Keason. It may he said, perhaps, that 
the above clavssification of the truths received by Reason and Faitli 
respectively is arbitrary ; that even as to some of tboir alleged 
sources, they are not always clearly distinguishable ; that the evidence 
of experience may in some sort be reduced to testimony, — that of 
sense ; and testimony reduced to experience, — -that of human veracity 
under given circumstances ; both being founded on the observed 
uniformity of certain plienomena under similar conditions. AYe admit 
the truVh of this : and we admit it the more willingly, as it shows that 
so inextricably intertwined are the roots both of Reason and Faith in 
our nature, that no definitions that can be framed will completely 
s^arnte them ; none that will not involve many ])hcnomena which may 
be said to fall under the dominion of one as much as of the other. AVo 
Lave been content, for our practical purpose, without any too subtle 
refinement, to take the line of demarcation which is, perhaps, as obvious 
as any, and as generally recognised. Few would say that a generalised 
inference from direct experiment was not matter of reason rather than 
of faith ; though an act of faith is involved in the process ; and few 
would not call confidence in testimony where probabilities were ne«irly 
balanced, by the name of faith rather than reason, though an act of 
reason is involved in that process. AYe arc much more anxious to 
show their general involution with one another than the points of 
mi nation between them. 
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ought to pursue; and which he always does pursue, whatever 
difficulties beset him, — in all cases except one ! 

Such is that strict union — that mutual dependence of Reason 
and Faith — which would seem to be the great law under which 
the moral school in which we are being educated is conducted. 
This law is equally, or almost equally, its characteristic, whether 
Ave regard man simply in his present condition, or in his present in 
relation to his future condition, — as an inhabitant only of this 
world, or a candidate for another; and to this law, by a scries 
of analogies as striking as an^^^ of those Avhich Butler has pointed 
out (and on which we heartily wish his comprehensive genius 
liad expended a chapter or two), Christianity, in the demands it 
makes on hoik principles conjointly, is evidently adapted. 

Men often speak, indeed, as if the exercise of faith was ex- 
cluded from their condition as Inhabitants of the present world. 
But it re(tuires but a very slight consideration to showthat the 
boasted prerogative of reason is here also that of a limited 
monarch; and that its attempts to make itself absolute can only 
end in its oAvn dethronement, and, after successive revolutions, 
in all the anarchy of absolute pyrrhonism. 

For in the intellectual and moral education of man, considered 
merely as a citizen of the present world, we see the constant and 
inseparable union of the two principles, and provision made for 
their perpetual exercise. He cannot advance a stej), indeed, with- 
out both. We sec faith demanded not only amidst the dependence 
and ignorance in which childhood niiid youth arc passed; not 
only ill the whole process by which we acquire the imperfect 
knowledge which is to fit us»^for being men; but to the very 
last we may be truly said to believe far more than Ave know. 
^ Indeed,’ says Butler, ‘ the unsatisfactory nature of the evidence 
^ with Avhich we arc obliged to take up in the daily course of 
‘ liie, is scarce to be expressed.’ Kay, in an intelligible sense, 
even the ‘ primary truths,’ or ‘ first principles,’ or ‘ fundmnental 
^ hiAvs of thought,’ or ‘ self-evident maxims,’ or ‘ intuitions,’ or 
l>y Avhatcver other names philosophers have been pleased to 
designate them, which, in a special sense, arc the very provincic 
of reason y as contra-distinguished from ‘reasoning’ or logical 
deduction, may be said almost as truly to depend on faith as on 
reason for their reception.* For the only ground for believing 

* Common language seems to indicate this ; Since we call that 
disposition of mind which leads some men to deny the above 1‘unda- 
niental truths (or affect to deny them), not by a word which indicates 
the opposite of reason, but the opposite of faith, — Scepticism, Un- 
belief, Incredulity. 
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them true is that man cannot help so believing them ! The 
same may be said of that groat fact, without which the whole 
world would be at a stand-still — a belief in the uniformity 
of the phenomena of external nature ; that the same for 
example, which rose yesterday and to-day, will rise agim^^fQ- 
morrow. That this cannot be demonstrated, is admitted on all 
hands ; and that it is not absolutely proved from experience is 
evident, both from the fact that experience cannot prove any 
thing future, and from the fact that the uniformity supposed is 
only accepted as partially and transiently true ; the great bulk 
of mankind, even while they so confidently act upon that uni- 
formity, rejecting the idea of its being an eternal uniformity. 
Every theist believes that the order of the universe onec began 
to be ; and every Christian and most other men, believe that it 
will also one day cease to be. 

But perhaps the most striking example of the helplessn(\ss to 
which man is soon redue-ed if he relics upon his reason alone, is 
the spectacle of the issue of his investigations into that which 
one would imagine ho must know most intimately, if he 
knows anything; and that is, his own nature — his own mind. 
There is something, to one who reflects long enough upon it, 
inexpressibly whimsical in the questions which the mind is for 
ever putting to itself respecting itself; and to Avhich the said 
mind retuiais from its dark caverns only an echo. We are apt, 
when we sj)eculatc about the mind, to forget lor the moment, 
that it is at once the querist and^the oracle ; and to regard it as 
something out of itself, like a mineral in the hnnds of the analytic 
chemist. We cannot fully enter •into the absurdities of its con- 
dition, except by remembering that it is onr own wise selves who 
so grotesquely bewilder us. The mind, on sueh occasions, takes 
itself (if wc may so speak) into its own hands, turns itself about 
as a savage would a watch, or a monkey a letter ; intcaTogates 
itself, Kstens to the echo of its own voice, and is obliged, alter all, to 
lay itself down again with a very puzzled expression — and ac- 
knowledge that of its very self, itself knows little or nothing ! 
‘ I am material,’ exclaims one of these whimsical l)elngs, to whom 
the hcavcn-dcsccnded ‘^Know thyself” would seem to have 
been ironically addressed, ‘ No ! — immaterial,’ says another. 
* 1 am both material and immaterial,’ exclaims, ])crhaps, the very 
same mind at diflerent times. ‘ Thought itself may be matter 
^ modified,’ says one. ‘ Rather,’ says another of the same per- 
plexed species, ‘ matter is thought modified ; for what you call 
^ matter is but a phenomenon.’ ‘ Roth arc independent and 
^ totally distinct substances, mysteriously, inexplicably con- 
‘ joined,’ says a third. ‘ ILne tliey are conjoined we know no 
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' more than the dead. Not so much, perhaps.’ ^ Do I ever 
^ cease to think,’ says the mind to itself, ^ even in sleep ? Is not 
^ my essence thought. V’ ^ You ought to know your own essence 
^ ail creation will reply. ^ I am confident,’ says one, ^ that I 
^ |ie,^li^do cease to think, — not even in the soundest sleep.’ ^ You 
* do, for a long time, every niglit of your life,’ exclaims another, 
equally confident and equally ignorant. ‘ Where do I exist?’ it 
goes on. ® Am 1 in the brain ? Am I in the whole body ? 

^ Am I anywhere ? Am I nowhere ? ’ ^ I cannot have any local 
‘ existence, for I know I am immaterial,’ says one. ^ I have a 
^ local existence, because I am material,’ says another. ^ I have a 
‘ local existence, though I am not material,’ says a third. ^ Are 
^ my liabitual actions voluntary,’ it exclaims, ‘ however rapid 
^ they become ; though I am unconscious of these volitions when 
^ they have attained a certain rajjidity ; or do I become a mere 
^ automaton as respects sucli actions ? and therQforc an automaton 
^ nine times out of ten, when I act at all ? ’ To this query two 
opposite answers are given by different minds ; and by others, 
perhaps wiser, none at all; while, often, 0 {)|) 0 slte answers are 
given by the same mind at different times. In like manner has 
every action, every operation, every emotion of the mind been 
made the subject of endless doubt and disputation. Surely if, 
as Soaino Jenyns imagined, the infirmities ol* man, and even 
graver evils, were ])ermittcd in order to afibrd arnusemcp.t to 
superior intclligcnees, and make the angels laugh, few things 
could afi'ord them better sj>ort than the perplexities of this 
child of clay engaged in the study of himself. ‘ Alas !’ exclaims 
at last the batlled spirit of this babe in intellect, as he surveys 
his shattered toys — his broken theories of metaphysics, ‘ I know 
^ that I am ; but what I am — where 1 am — even how I act — 
^ not only what is my essence, but what even my mode of 
^ operation, — of all this I h?ww nothing; and, boast of reason as 
^ Imay, all that 1 think on these points is matter of opinion — or 
^ is matter of faith !’ lie resembles, in fact, nothing so much as 
a kitten first introduced to its own image in a mirror : «she runs 
to the back of it, she leaps over it, she turns and twists, and 
jumps and frisks, in all directions, in the vain attempt to reach 
the fair illusion ; and, at length, turns away in weariness from 
that incomprehensible enigma — the image of herself ! 

One would imagine — perhaps not untruly — that the Divine 
Creator had subjected us to these difficulties — and especially 
that incomprehensible /rilemma, — that there is an union and 
interaction of two totally distinct substances, or that matter is 
but thought, or that thought is but matter, — one of which must 
be true, and all of which approach as near to mutual contra- 
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dictions as can well be conceived, — for the very purpose of 
rebuking the presumption of man, and of teaching him humility; 
that He had left these obscurities at the very threshold — nay, 
within the very mansion of the mind Itself, — for the express 
purpose of deterring man from playing the dogmatising fool 
when ho looked abroad. Yet, in spite of his raggedness and 
poverty at home, no sooner does man look out of his dusky 
dwelling, than, like Goldsmith’s little Beau, who, in his garret 
up five pair of stairs, boasts of his friendship with lords, he is 
apt to assume airs .of magnificence, and, glancing at the Infinite 
through his little eye-glass, to affect an intimate acquaintance 
'svith the most respectable secrets of the universe I 

It is undeniable, then, that the perplexities which uniformly 
puzzle man in the physical world, and even in the little world 
of his own mind, when he passes a certain limit, are just as un- 
manageable as th«se found in the moral constitution and govern- 
ment of the universe, or in the disclosures of the volume of Reve- 
lation. In both we find abundance of inexplicable difficulties ; 
sometimes arising from our absolute ignorance, and perhaps 
quite as often from our partial knowledge. These difficulties are 
probably left on the pages of both volumes for some of the same 
reasons ; many of them, it may be, because even the commen- 
tary of the Creator himself could not render them plain to a 
finite understanding, though a necessary and salutary exercise of 
our humility may be involved in tlieir reception; others, if not 
purely (which seems not pfobable) yet partly for the sake of 
exercising and training that humility, as an essential part of the 
education of a child ; others, surmountable, indeed, in the pro- 
gress of knowledge and by prolonged effort of the human intel- 
lect, may be designed to stimulate that intellect to strenuous 
action and healthy effort — as well as to supply, In tlieir solution, 
as time rolls on, an evcr-acciunulating mass of proofs of the 
profundity of the wisdom which has so far anticipated all the 
wisdom of man ; and of the divine origin of both the great books 
which he is privileged to study as a pupil, and even to illus- 
trate as a commentator, — but the text of which he cannot alter. 

But, for submitting to us many profound and insoluble pro- 
blems, the second of the above reasons — the training of the 
intellect and heart of man to submission to the Supreme Intelli- 
gence — would alone be sufficient. For if, as is indicated by every 
thing in human nature, by the constitution of the world as 
adapted to that nature, and by the representations of Scripture, 
which are in analogy with both, the present world is but the 
school of man in this the childhood of his being, to prepare 
him for the enjoyment of an immortal manhood in another. 
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everything might be expected to be subordinated to this great 
end ; and as the end of that education, can be no other than 
an enlightened obedience to God, the harmonious and concurrent 
exer^jfee of reason and faith becomes absolutely necessary — 
not of reason to the exclusion of faith, for otherwise there would 
be no adequate test of man’s docility and submission ; nor 
of a faith that would assert itself, not only independent of 
reason, but in contradiction to it, — which would not be what 
God requires, and what alone can quadrate with that intelli- 
gent nature lie has impressed on * His offspring — a reason-- 
able obedience. Implicit obedience, then, to the dictates of an 
all-perfect wisdom, exercised amidst many difficulties and per- 
plexities, as so many tests of sincerity, and yet sustained by 
evidences which justify the conclusions which involve tlicm, 
would seem to be the great object of man’s moral educa- 
tion here ; and to justify both the ])artial evidence addressed to 
his reason, and the abundant difficulties whicli it leaves to his 
faith. ‘ The evidence of religion,’ says Butler, ^is fully suffi- 
^ cient for all the purposes of [)robatioii, how far soever it is from 
‘ being satisfactory as to the purposes of curiosity, or any other : 
^ and, indeed, it answers the purposes of the former in several 
^ respects which it would not do if it were as over-bearing as is 
^required.’* Or as Pascal beautifully puts it; — ‘ There is 
‘ light enough for those whose sincere wish is to sec, — and dark 
‘ ness enough to confound those of an opposite disposition.’ f 

* ^Analogy/ part 2. cliap. viii. 

I ‘ Pensees.’ Faugere’s editit^n, tom. ii. p. 151. The views here 
developed will be found an expansion of some brief hints at the 
close of the article on Pascal’s ‘ Life and Genius’ (Fd, Peview, Jan. 
1847), though our space then prevented us from more than touching 
these to[)ics. We may add that we gladly take this o[>portuiiity 
of pointing the attention of our readers to a tract of Archbishop 
Whately’s, entitled ‘ The example of children as proposed to 
‘ Christians,’ which his Grace, Iiaving been struck with a coincidence 
between some of the thougiits in the tract and those (Expressed 
in the ' Peview,’ did us the favour to transmit to us. Had we seen 
the tract before, we should have been glad to illustrate and confirm 
our own views by those ol* this liigidy gifted prelate. We earnestly 
recommend the tract in question (as well as the whole of the re- 
markable volume in which it is now incorporated, ‘ Essays on some 
‘ of the Peculiarities of the Chri&tian Religion’) to the perusal of our 
readers, and at the same time venture to express our conviction 
(having been led by the circumstances above mentioned to a fuller 
ac(iuaintarice with his Grace’s theological writings than we Jiad 
previously possessed) that, though this lucid and eloquent writer 
may, for obvious reasons, be most widely known by Ids ‘ Logic and 
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As He ^ who spake as never man spake ’ is pleased often to 
illustrate the conduct of the Father of Spirits to his intelligent 
offspring by a reference to the conduct which flows from the 
relations of the human parent to his children, so the present 
subject admits of similar illustration. What God does with us in 
that process of moral education to which wc have just adverted, 
is exactly what every wise parent endeavours to do with his 
children, — though by methods, as wc may well judge, proper- 
tionably less perfect. Man too instinctively, or by reflection, 

‘ Rhetoric,’ the time will come when his Theological works will be, 
if not more widiJy read, still more highly prized. To great powers 
of argument and illustration, and delightful transparency of diction 
and style, he adds a higher quality still — and a very rare quality 
it is — an evident and intense honesty of purpose, an absorbing 
desire to arrive at the e.mcf truths and to state it with perfect fair- 
ness amrwith the just limitations. Without pretending to agree with 
all that Archbishop Whately has Avritten on the subject of Theology 
(though he carries hi? reade)*s with liim as frequently as any writer 
with wliom w’e are acquainted), we may remark that in relation to 
that whole class of subjects, to whicli Ibc present essay has refcrtnice, 
we know of no writer of the present day whose contributions are more 
numerous or more valuable. The highly ingenious ironical brochure^ 
entitled ‘ Historic Doubts relative to iSfapoleon Buonaparte;’ tlie Essays 
above mentioned, ^ On some of the Peculiarities of the Christian Reli- 
^ gion those ‘ On some of the Dangers to Christian Faith,’ and on the 
* Errors of Romanism ;’ the work on the ‘ Kingdom of Christ,’ not to 
mention others, arc well worthy of universal perusal. They abound in 
views both original and just, stated with all the author’s aptness of illns- 
tr.ation and transparency of language. AVc may remark, too, that in 
many of his occasional sermons, he has incidentally addcal many most 
beautiful fragments to that ever accuniulating mass of internal 
evidence which the Scriptures themselves supply in their very struc- 
ture, and which is evolved by diligent investigation of the relation 
and coherence of one part of tlunii with another. AVe. are also rejoiced 
to seel-hat a small and unpretending, but very powerful, little tract, 
by the same writer, entitled ‘Introductory Lessons on Christian Evi- 
‘ dencesf has pftssed through many editions, has been translated into 
most of the European languages, and, amongst the rest, very recently 
into German, with an appropriate preface, by Professor Abeltzhauser, 
of the University of Dublin. It shows to demonstration that as 
much of the evidence of Christianity as is necessary for conviction 
may be made perfectly clear to the meanest capacity; and that, in 
spite of the assertions of Rome and of Oxford to the contrary, the 
apostolic injunction to ever if C'hristiau to be ready to render a reason. 
‘ for the hope that is in him,’ — somewdiat better than that no reason 
of the pindoo or the Hottentot, that lie believes what he is told, 
wifhoniimY reason except that he is told it, — is an injunction pos- 
sible to be obeyed. 
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adapts himself to the nature of his children ; and seeing that only 
so far as it is justly trained can they be happy, makes the har- 
monious and concurrent development of their reason and their 
faith his object ; he too endeavours to teach them that without 
which they cannot be happy, — obedience, but a reasonable 
obedience. He gives them, in his general procedure and con- 
duct, sufficient proofs of his superior knowledge, superior 
wisdom, and unchanging love ; and secure in the general effect 
of this, he leaves them to receive by faith many things wliich 
he cannot explain to them if he would, till they get older; 
many things which lie can only partially explain ; and many 
others which he might more perfectly explain, but toill not, partly 
as a test of their docility, and partly to invite and necessitate the 
healthy and energetic exercise of their reason in finding out 
the explanation for themselves. Confiding in the same general 
effect of his procedure and conduct, he does n.ot hesitate, when 
the foresight of their ultimate ivclfare justifies it, to draw still 
more largely on their faith, in acts of apparent harshness and 
severity. Time, ho knows, will show, though perhaps not till 
his yearning heart has ceased to beat for their welfare, that all 
that he did, he did in love. He knows, too, that if his lessons 
arc taken aright, and his children become the good and happy 
men ho wishes them to be, they will say, as they visit his 
sepulchre, and recall with sorrow the once unapj>reciatcd love 
wliich animated him, — and perhaps with a sorrow, deeper still, re- 
member the transient resentments cjuised by a salutary severity : 
^ lie was indeed a friend ; he corrected us not for his pleasure, 
^ but for our profit ; and what* we once thought was caprice or 
‘ jiassion, we now hnow was love.’ 

These analogies afford a true, though most imperfect, re- 
presentation of the moral discipline to which Supreme Wisdom 
is subjecting us ; and as we are accustomed to despair of any 
child with whom paternal experience and authority go for nffthing, 
unless he can fully understand the intrinsic reasons for every 
special act of duty which that experience and authority alictatc ; 
as we arc sure that he who has not learned to obey when young 
will never, when of age, know how to govern either himself or 
others ; so a similar conduct in all the children of dust towards 
the Father of Spirits justifies a still more gloomy augury; inas- 
much as the difference between the knowledge of man and the 
ignorance of a child, absolutely vanishes, in comparison with that 
interval which must ever subsist between the knowledge of the 
Fternal and the ignorance of man. 

The remarks that have been made are not uncalled for in the 
present day. For, unfortunately, it is now easy to detect in many 
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classes of minds a tendency to divorce Reason from Faith, or 
Faith from Reason ; and to proclaim that ^ what God hath joined 
together’ shall henceforth exist in alienation. We see this ten- 
dency manifested in relation both to Natural Theology, and to 
Revealed Religion. The old conflict between the claims of these 
two guiding principles of man (in no age wholly suppressed) is 
visibly rcnew'cd in our clay. In relation to Christianity espe- 
cially, there are large classes amongst us w'ho press the claims 
of faith so far, that it would become, if they had their will, an 
utterly unreasonable faith ; some of whom do not scruple to speak 
slightingly of the evidences which substantiate Christianity ; to 
decry and depreciate the study of them; to pronounce that 
study unnecessary ; and even in many cases to insinuate their 
insufficiency. They are loud in the mean time in extolling a 
faitli which, as Whately truly observes, is no whit better than 
the faith of a heathen ; who has no other or better reason 
to offer for his religion tluin that his father told him it was 
true ! But this plainly is not the intelligent faith which, as we 
have seen,is everywhere inculcated and applauded in the Scrip- 
tures; it is not that faith by which Christianity, appealing in 
the midst of a multitude of such traditional religions, to pal[)able 
evidence addressed to men’s senses and understandings (in a way 
no other religion ever did) everywhere destroyed the systems for 
which their votaries could only say that their fathers told them 
they were true. And yet this blind belief in such tradition, 
many advocates of Cliristiafaity would now enjoin us to imitate ! 
It might have occurred to them, one would think, that, on 
their principles, Christianity never could have succeeded; for 
every mind must liavc been hopelessly prc-occuj)icd against all 
examination of its claims. It is, indeed, incomparably better 
that a man should be a sincere Cliristian even by an utterly 
unrc'tisoning and passive faith (if that be possible), than no 
Christian at all ; but at the best, such a man is a possessor of 
the truth only by accident : he ought to have, ami, if he be a 
sincere disciple of truth, will seek, some more solid grounds for 
holding it. But it is but too obvious, wc fear, that the dispo- 
sition to enjoin this obsequious mood of mind is prompted by a 
strong desire to revive the ancient empire of priestcraft and the 
pretensions of ecclesiastical despotism ; to secure rc-admissioii to 
the human mind of extravagant and preposterous claims, which 
their advocates are sadly conscious rest on no solid foundation. 
They feel that as reason is not with them, it must ,be against 
them ; and reason therefore they are determined to exclude. 

But'^^he experience of the present ‘ developments ’ of Oxford 
teaching may serve to show us how infinitely perilous is this 
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course; and how fearfully, both outraged reason and outraged faith 
Avill avenge the wrongs done them by their alienation and disjunc- 
tion. Those results, indeed, we predicted In 1843 ; before a single 
leader of the Oxford school had gone over to Home, and before 
any tendencies to the opposite extreme of Scepticism had mani- 
fested themselves. We then affirmed that, on the one hand, 
those who were contending for the corruptions of the fourth 
century could not possibly find footing there, but must inevitably 
seek their ultimate resting place in Komc — a prediction which 
has been too amply fulfilled ; and that, on the other, the ex- 
travagant pretensions put forth on behalf of an uninquiring faith, 
and the desperate assertion that the * evidence fpr Christianity ’ 
was no stronger than that for ^ Church Principles,’ must, by 
reaction, lead on to an outbreak of infidelity. That prophecy, 
too, has been to the letter accom])lished. We then said, — 
MVe have seen it recently asserted by som() of the. Oxford 
^ school that there is as much reason for rejecting the most 
‘ essential doctrines of Christianity — nay Christianity itself 
^ — as for rejecting their church principles.” That, in short, 
‘ we have as much reason for being infidels as for rejecting 
^ the doctrine of Apostolical succession ! AVhat other cfiect 
^ such reasoning can have than that of (jompelling men to 
‘ believe that there is nothing between infidelity Jind popery, 
^ and of urging them to make a selection between the two, 

^ we know not ' Indeed, we fully expect that, as a 

^ reaction of the present extravagancies, of the revival of obsolete 
^ superstition, we shall have ere long to fight over again the 
‘ battle with a modified form of^infidclity, as now with a modified 
^ form of popery. Thus, probably, for some time to come, will 
‘ the human mind continue to oscillate between the extremes of 
^ error; but with a diminished arc at each vibration ; until truth 
* shall at last prevail, and compel it to repose in the centre.’* 
The offensive displays of self-sufficiency and llippan^y, of 
ignorance and presumption, found in the productions of the apos- 
tles of the new infidelity of Oxford, (of Avhich we shall have 
a few W'ords to say by-and-by) arc the natural and instruc- 
tive, though most painful, result of attempting to give pre- 
dominance to one principle of our nature, Avhere two or more 
arc designed reciprocally to guard and check each other; and 
such results must ever follow such attempts. The excellence 
of man — so complexly constituted is his nature — 9^ consist 

in the harmonious action and proper balance of all the consti- 
tuents of that nature ; the equilibrium he sighs for must bo the 

* Oxford Tract School, Ed. Itcv., April, 1813. 
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result of the combined action of forces operating in different 
directions ; of his reason, his faith, his appetites, his affections, his 
emotions ; when these operate each in due proportion, then, and 
then only, can he be at rest. It may, indeed, transcend any 
calculus of man to estimate exactly the several elements in this 
complicated polygon of forces ; but we arc at least sure that, 
if any one principle be so developed as to supersede another, 
no safe equipoise will be attained. We all know familiarly 
enough that this is the case when the affections or the ap- 
petites are more powerful than the reason and the conscience, 
instead of being in subjection to them : but it is not less the 
case, though the result is not so palpable, when reason and 
faith cither exclude one another, or trench on each other’s 
domain ; when one is pampered and the other starved.* Hence 
the perils attendant upon their attempted separation, and the ruin 
which Kisults from their actual alienation and hostility. There 
IS no depth of dreary sujierstition into which men may not sink 
in the one case, and no extravagance of ignorant presumption to 
which they may not soar in the other. It is only by the mutual 
and alternate action of these different forces that man can 
safely navigate his little bark through the narrow straits and by 
the dangerous rocks which impede his course; and if Faith 
spread not the sail to the breeze, or if Kcason desert the helm, 
we are in equal peril. 

If it be said that this is a disconsolate and dreary doctrine ; 
that man seeks and needs a simpler navigation than this trouble- 
some and intricate course, by star and chart, compass and lead 
line ; and that this responsibility, of ever 

‘ Sounding on liis dim and perilous way,’ 

is too grave for so feeble a nature; we answer that such is his 
actual condition. This is a jdain matter of fact which cannot 
be denied. The various principles of his constitution, and his 
position in relation to the external world, obviously and abso- 
lutely subject him to tins very responsibility throughout his whole 
course in this life. It is never remitted or abated : resolves are 
necessitated upon imperfect evidence ; and action imperatively 

* It has been our lot to meet with disciples of the Oxford Tract 
School, who have, by a fatal indulgence of an appetite of belief, 
brought themselves to believe any mediaeval miracle, nay, any ghost 
story, without examination, saying, with a [solemn face, ‘ It is better 
‘ to believe than to reason/ They believe as they will to believe ; 
and thus is reason avenged. Reason, similarly indulged, believes, with 
Mr. Foxton and Mr. Froude, that a miracle is even an impossihility ; 
and this is the ‘Nemesis’ of faith. 
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demanded amidst doubts and difficulties in which reason is not 
satisfied, and faith is required. To argue, therefore, that God 
cannot have left man to such uncertainty, is to argue, as tlie 
pertinacious lawyer did, who, on seeing a man in the stocks, 
asked him what he was there for; and on being told, |aid, 

^ Tliey cannot put you there for thaV ^ But I am hcre,’*was 
the laconic answer. 

The analogy, then, of man’s wjiole condition in this life might 
lead us to expect the same system of procedure throughout ; that 
the evidence which substantiates religious truth, and claims reli- 
gious action, would involve this rcsj)onsibility as well as that 
which substantiates other kinds of truth, and demands other kinds 
of action. And after all, what else, in either case, could answer the 
purpose, if (as already said) this world be the school of training 
of man’s moral nature ? How else could the discipline of his facul- 
ties, the exercise of patience, humility, and fortitude, be siecured ? 
How, except amidst a state of things less than certainty — whether 
under the form of that passive faith which mimics the posses- 
sion of absolute certainty, or absolute certainty itself — could 
man’s nature be trained to combined self-reliance and self- 
distrust, circumspection and resolution, and, above all, to con- 
fidence in God ? Man cannot be nursed and dandled into the 
manhood of his nature, by that unthinking faith which leaves no 
doubts to be felt, and no objections to be weighed; Nor can his 
docility ever be tested, if he is never called upon to believe any 
thing which it would not be an ab^rdity and contradiction to 
deny. This species of responsil)ility, then, not only cannot be 
dispensed with, but Is absolutely necessary; and, consequently, 
however desirable it may appear that we should have furnished 
to us that short path to certainty which a pretended infalli- 
bility * promises to man, or that equally short path which leads 
to the same termination, by telling us that "we are to believe 
nothing which we cannot demonstrate to be true, or \vlilch, 
(i priori^ we may presume to be false, must be a path which 
leads astray. In the one case, how can the ‘ reason<ihle scr- 
^ vice’ which Scripture demands — the enlightened love and con- 


* See Archbishop Whately’s admirable discourse, entitled ‘ TJie 
‘ Search after Infallibility, considered in reference to the Danger of 
‘ Iteligious Errors arising within the Church, in the primitive as well 
‘ as in all latef Ages.’ lie here makes excellent use of the fruitful 
principle of Butler’s groat work, by shoAviiig that, however desirable^ 
a priori, an infallible guide would seem to I'allible man, God in fact 
has every where denied it ; and that, in denying it in relation to 
religion, he has acted only as he always acts. 
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scientious investigation of truth — its reception, not without 
doubts, but against doubts — how could all this co-exist Avlth a 
faith which presents the whole sum of religion in the formulary, 
* I am to believe without a doubt, and perform without hcslta- 
I tiem, whatever my guide, Parson A., tells me ? ’ Not that, even 
in that case (as has often been shown), the man would be relieved 
from the necessity of absolutely dejicnding on the dreaded exer- 
cise of his private judgment; for he must at least have exer- 
cised it once for all (unless each man is to remit his religion wholly 
to the accident of his birth), and that on two of the most arduous 
of all questions : first, which of several churches, pretending to 
infallibility, is truly infallible? and next, whether the man may 
infallibly regard his worthy Parson A. as an infillible expounder 
of that infallibility ? But, supposing this stupendous difficulty 
surmounted, though then, it is true, all may seem genuine faith, 
in reality there is none : where absolute infallibility is supposed 
to have been attained (even though erroneously), faith, in strict 
propriety — certainly that faith which is alone of any value as 
an . instrument of men’s moral training, — which recognises and 
intelligently struggles Avith objections and difficulties — is im- 
pp^ible. i M^n may be said, in such case, to knoic^ but can 
hardly he^‘ said to believe. Before Columbus had seen America, 
he^. pdieved in its existence ; but when he had seen it, his faith 
bpes^me knowledge. , Equally impossible, and for the same 
ipasiw, is any place for iaith on the opposite hypothesis ; for if 
mjin is. to, believe nothing but wdiat his reason can comprehend, 
apd jto act only upon evidence uhich amounts to certainty, IJie 
s^n\C paradox is true; for Avhen there is no reason to doubt, 
thpre can be none to believe. Faith ever stands betAvccu con- 
ificting probabilities ; but her position is (if avc may use the 
metaphor) the centre of gravity between them, and Avill be pro- 
pqrtionably nearer the greater mass. 

, In the mean time that, a,rduous responsibility which attaches 
tp man, and which is obviated neither by an implicit faith in a 
l^i^n^n infallibility, nor an. exclusive reference of that faith to 
c^jcs in which reason is synonymous with demonstration, that 
cases which leave no room for it, is at once relieved, and 
c^ftuaJIy , relieved, by the maxim— the key-stone of all ethical 
t^th.-T^th^-t oxily voluntary error condemns us;— that all we 
responsible for, is a faithful, honest, patient, investiga- 
tigni^n^, .weighing of evidence, as far as our abilities and oppor- 
tqj\i^ies adimf, and a conscientious pui’suit of what we honestly 
deem truth, wherever it may lead us.. We concede that a really 
dispas|^j^nfvte.,an(j. patleiit, conduct in this respect is what man is 
too ready |p assnnic he.bas practised,— and this fallacy cannot bo 
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too sedulously guarded against. But that guilty liability to self- 
deception, does not militate against the truth of the representa- 
tion now made. It is his dut^ to see that he does not abuse the 
maxim, — that he docs not rashly acquiesce in any conclusion that 
he wishes to be true, or which he is too lazy to examine. all 
possible diligence and honesty have been exerted in the search, 
the statement of Chilling worth, bold as it is, we should not 
hesitate to adopt, in all the vigour of his own language. It is 
to the effect, that if ^ in him alone there were a confluence of all 
‘ the errors which have befallen the sincere professors of Christi- 
‘ anity, he should not be so much afraid of them, as to ask God’s 
pardon for them ; ’ absolutely involuntary error being justly 
regarded by him as blameless. 

On the other Inmd, we firmly believe, from the natural 
relations of truth witli the constitution of the mind of man, 
that, with the exception of a very few cases of obliquity of 
intellect, which may safely be left to the merciful interpretations 
and apologies of Him who created such intellects, those who thus 
honestly and industriously * seek’ shall ‘find;’ — not all truth, 
indeed, but enough to secure their safety; and that whatever 
remaining errors may infest and disfigure the truth they have 
attained, they shall not be imputed to them for sin. According 
to the image which apostolic eloquence has cra[)loyed, the baser 
materials which unavoidable haste, prejudice, and ignorance may 
have incorporated with the gold of the edifice, will be consumed 
by the fire whicdi ‘ will try every nuua’s work of what sort it is,* 
but he himself Avill be saved amidst those purifying flames. 
Like the bark which contained^ the Apostle and the fortunes of 
the Gospel, the frail vessel may go to pieces on the rocks, 
but ‘ by boat or plank ’ the voyager himself shall ‘ get safe to 
‘ shore.’ 

It is amply sufficient, then, to lighten our responsibility, that 
wc are answerable only for our honest endeavours to diecover 
and to practise the truth ; and, in fact, the responsibility is 
])rincipally felt to be irksome, and man is so prompt by <Icvices 
of his own, to release himself from it, not on account of any 
intrinsic difficulty which remains after the above limitations 
are admitted, but because he wishes to be exempted from that 
very necessity of patient and honest investigation. It is not so 
much the difficulty of finding^ as the trouble of seeking the 
truth, from which he shrinks ; a necessity, however, from which, 
as it is an essential instrument of his moral education and disci- 
pline, he can never be released. 

If the previous representations be true, the conditions of 
that intelligent faith which God requires from his intelligent 

VOL. XC. NO. CLXXXir. Y 
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offspring, may be fairly inferred to be such as we have 
already stated ; — that the evidence for the truths we are to 
believe shall be, first, such as our faculties are competent to 
ajppreclate, and against which, therefore, the mere negative 
ar^iment arising from our ignorance of the true solution of 
su^ difficulties, as are, perhaps, insoluble because we are 
finite, can be no re]^ly ; and, secondly, such an amount of this 
evidence as shall fairly overbalance all the objections which we 
can appreciate. This is the condition to which God has ob\i- 
ously subjected us as inhabitants of this world ; and it is on such 
evidence we arc herC' perpetually acting. We now believe a 
thousand things we cannot fully comprehend. We may not sec 
the intrinsic evidence of their truth, but their extrinsic evidence 
is sufficient to induce us unhesitatingly to believe, and to act 
upon them. When that evidence is sufficient in amount, we allow 
it to overbear allX\\o individual difficulties and ])er])lcxitics which 
iiang round tlic truths to which it is applied, unless, indeed, such 
difficulties can be 'proved to involve absolute contradictions ; for 
these, of coui*se, no evidence can substantiate. For example, in 
a thousand cases, a certain combination of mc'rely circumstantial 
evidence in favour of a certain judicial decision, is familiarly 
allowed to vanrpiish all apparent discrepancy on particular and 
subordinate points ; — the want of concurrence in the evidence 
of the witnesses on such points sliall not cause a shadow of a 
doubt as to the conclusion. For wc feel that it is far more 
im])robablc that the conchvsion should be untrue, than that the 
difficulty we cannot solve is trifly incapable of a stdution ; and 
when the evidence reaches this^ point the objection no longer 
troubles us. 

It is the same with liistoric Investigations. There arc ten 
thousand facts in history which no one doubts, tliougli the 
narrators of them may materially vary in their version, and 
though some of the circumstances alleged may be in appear- 
ance inexplicable. But the last tiling a man would think 
of doing, in such cases, would be to neglect the preponderant 
evidence on account of the residuum of insoluble objections. 
He docs not, in short, allow his ignorance to control his know- 
ledge, nor the evidence which he has not got to destroy what he 
has ; and the less so, that experience has taught liini that in 
many cases such apparent difficulties liavc been cleared up, in 
the course of time, and by the progress of knowledge, and proved 
to be contradictions in appearance only. 

It is the same with the conclusions of natural philosophy, when 
well pifeved by experiment, however unaccountable for awhile 
may be the discrepancy with apparently opposing phenomena. 
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No one disbelieves the Copernican theory now; though thousands 
did for awhile, on what they believed the irrefragable evidence 
of their senses. Now, let us only STippose tlic Copernican theory 
not to have been discovered ])y human reason, but made known 
by revelation, and its reception enjoined on faith, leaving the 
apparent inconsistency with the evidence of the senses just as it 
was. Thousands, no doubt, would have said, that no such 
evidence could justify them in disbelieving their own eyes, and 
that such an insoluble objection was sufficient to overturn the 
evidence. Yet we now sec, in point of fact, that it is not only 
possible, but true, that the objection was apparent only, and 
admits of a complete solution. Thousands accordingly receive 
philosophy — tliis very philosophy ^ — on testimony whicli appa- 
rently contradicts their senses, without even yet knowing more 
of it than if it were revealed from heaven. This gives too much 
reason to suspect, that in other and higher cases, .the will 1ms much 
to do with liuman scc])ticisin. Nor do we well know what thou- 
sands Avlio neglect religion on account of the alleged uncer- 
tainty of its evidence could rej)ly, if (xod were to say to them, 
^ And yet on sjich evidence, and that far inlerior in degree, you 
^ have never hesitated to act^ when your owit temporal interests 
^ were concerned. You never feared to commit the bark of 
‘ your Avorldly fortunes to that fluctuating element. In many 
^ cases you believed on the testimony of othei’s what seemed 
even to contradict your own senses. Why were you so much 
‘ more scrupuhnis in relation to IVIK?’ 

The above exam])les arc fair illustrations, we venture to think, 
of the conditions under which jvc arc required to believe the far 
higher truths, attended no doubt with great difficulties, which 
arc authenticated in the pages of the two volumes (Nature and 
Scri])tiirc) which God has put into our hands to study ; of the 
conditions to which lie subjects us in training us for a future 
slate, and developing in us the twofold perfection involvtid in 
tlie words ^ a reasonable faith.’ If the considerations just 
urged were duly borne in mind, wc cannot help thinking" that 
they would allbrd (where any modesty remained) an answer to 
most of those forms of unbelief which, from time to time, rise 
up in the world, and not least in our own day. These are usually 
founded on one or more supposed insoluble objections, arising 
out of our ignorance. The probability that they are incapable of 
solution is rashly assumed, and made to overbear the far 
stronger probability arising from the positive and appreciable 
evidence which substantiates the truths involved in those diffi- 
culties: a course the more unreasonable inasmuch as — first, 
many such difficulties might be expected; and, secondly, in 
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analogous cases, we see tliat many such difficulties have in time 
disappeared. On the other hand, it is, no doubt, much more easy 
to insist on individual objections, which no man can effectually 
answer, than it is to appreciate at once the total effect of many 
lines of argument, and many sources of evidence, all bearing on 
one point. That difficulty was long ago beautifully stated by 
Butler*, in a passage well worthy of the reader’s perusal ; and 
as Pascal had observed before him, not only Is it difficult, but 
impossible, for the human mind to retain the impression of a 
large combination of evidence, even if it could for a moment fully 
realise the collective effect of the whole. But it cannot do even 
this, any more than the eye can take in at once, in mass and 
detail, the objects of an extensive landscaj)e. 

JjCt us now be permitted briefly to apply the preceding prin- 
ciples to two of the greatest controversies which liavc exercised 
the minds of men ; that which relates to the existence of God, 
and that which relates to the truth of Christianity ; in both of 
which, if we mistake not, man’s position is precisely similar — 
placed, that is, amidst evidence abundantly sufficient to justify 
his reasonalde faith, and yet attended with difficulties abundantly 
sufficient to baffle an indocile reason. 

Without entering into the many different soiu'ces of argument 
for the existence of a Supreme Intelligence, we sliall only refer 
to that proof on which all theists, savage and civilised, in some 
form or other, rely — the traces of an ^ eternal power and godhead’ 
in the visible creation. The a^iiment depends on a principle 
which, whatever may be its metaphysical history or origin, is one 
which man perpetually rccogiiisesi, wliich every act of his own con- 
sciousness verifies, which he applies fearlessly to every |)Iieiiome- 
non, known or unknown ; and it is this, — That every effect has a 
cause (though he knows nothing of their connexion), and tliat 
effects which bear marks of design have a designing cause. This 
primiiple is so familiar that if he were to aftect to doubt It in 
any practical case In human life, he would only be laughed at as 


* ‘ The truth of our religion, like the truth of common matters, is 
to be judged of by all the evidence taken together. And, unless the 
whole series of things wliicli may be alleged in tliis argument, and 
every particular thing in it, can reasonably be supposed to have been 
by accident (for here the stress of the argument for Christianity lies), 
then i3 the tr^itli of it proved. . • . It is obvious how much 

advi^mt^ge the nature^ 6f this evidenced gives to those persons who 
attack ClirisUitViily, especially conversation. -For it is easy to 
show 'in^ "ft slibtfc dtid lively hinnAbf that > such ahd fluob 
liabiy 'tb impossible show,? in hkei 

force of the whole argument in one view.’ — Analogy^ part ii. chap. vii. 
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a fool, or pitied as insane. The evidence, then, which substan- 
tiates the greatest and first of truths mainly depends on a prin- 
ciple perfectly familiar and perfectly recognised. Man can esti- 
mate the nature of that evidence ; and the amount of it, In 
this instance, he secs to be as vast as the sum of created 
objects; — nay, far more, for it is as vast as the sum of their 
relations. So that if (as is apt to be the case) the difficulties 
of realising this tremendous truth are in proportion to the 
extent of knowledge and the powers of reflection, the evidence 
we can perfectly appreciate is cumulative in an equal or still 
higher proportion. Obvious as arc the marks of design in each 
individual object, the sum of proof is not merely the sum of 
such indications, l)ut that sum infinitely multiplied by the re- 
lations established and preserved amongst all these objects ; by 
the adjustment which harmonises them all into one system, and 
impresses on all the parts of the universe a pid]>ablc order and 
subordination. While even in a single part of an organised 
being (as a hand or an eye) the traces of design arc not to be 
mistaken, these arc indefinitely multiplied by similar proofs of 
contrivance in the many individual organs of one such belug- 
as of an entire animal or vegetable. These are yet to be mul- 
tiplied by the harmonious relations which arc established of 
mutual proj)ortion and subserviency amongst all the organs of 
any one such being: And as many beings even of that onci species 
or class as there are, so many multiples are there of the same 
proofs. Similar indications yield similar pr{)ofs of design in 
each individual part, and in the vdioh individual of all the indi- 
viduals of every other class of Heings ; and this sum of proof is 
again to be mnltqdicd by the proofs of design in the adjustment 
and mutual dependence and subordination of each of these 
classes of organised beings to every other, and to all ; of the 
vegetable to the animal — of the lower animal to the higher. 
Their magnitudes, numbers, physical force, faculties, functions, 
duration of life, rates of multiplication and development, sources 
of subsistence, must all have been determined in exact* ratios, 
and could not transgress certain limits without involving the 
whole universe in confusion. This amazing sum of proba- 
bilities Is yet to be further augmented by the fact that all 
these classes of organised substances are intimately related to 
those great elements of the material world in which they live, to 
'which they are adapted, and which are adapted to them ; that 
all of them are subject to the influence of certain mighty and 
subtle agencies which pervade all nature, — and which are of such 
tremendous potency that any chance error in their proportions of 
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activity would be suffieient to destroy all, and which yet are 
exquisitely balanced and inscrutably harmonised. 

The proofs of desi«^n arising from the relations thus maintained 
between all the parts, from the most minute to the most vast, of 
our own world, are still to be further multiplied by the iiicoii' 
ceivably momentous relations subsisting between our own and 
other planets and their common centre ; amidst whose sublime 
and solemn phenomena science has most clearly discovered that 
every tiling is accurately adjusted by geometrical ju’ccision of force 
and movement ; where the chances of error arc infinite, and the 
proofs of intelligence, therefore, equal. These proofs of design 
in each fragment of the universe, and In all combined, are con- 
tinually further multiplied by every fresh discovery, whether in 
the minute or the vast — by the microscope or the telchcope ; 
for every fresh law that is discovered, being In harmony with all 
that luas previouvsly been discovered, not only yields its own 
proof of design, hut inhnitely more, by ail tlio relations in which 
it stands to otlicr laws : it yields, in fact, as many as there are 
adjustments which have been effected between itself and all 
besides. Each new proof of design, therefore, is not a solitary 
fact; but one which, entering as another element into a most com- 
plex iiiaclnnery, indefinitely multiplies the combinations, in any 
one of which clian.ee might have gone astray. From this infinite 
array of proofs of design, it seems to man’s reason, in ordinary 
moods, stark madness to account for the phenomena of the uni- 
verse upon any other supp<%sition than that wliicli does account, 
and can alone account, for them all, — the supposition of a 
Presiding Intelligence, illimltabl© alike in power and in wisdom. 

The only difficulty is justly to appreciate such an argument 
— to obtain a sufficiently vivid impression of such an accumula- 
tion of probabilities. This very difficulty, indeed, in some 
moods, may minister to a temporary doubt. For let us catch 
man 4n those moods, — perhaps after long meditation on the 
metaphysical grounds of Iminari belief, — and lie begins to doubt, 
with uhusual modesty, whether the child of dust is warranted 
to conclude anythhuj on a subject which loses Itself in the in- 
finite, and which so far transcends all his powers of appre- 
hension ; he begins lialf to doubt, with Hume, whether he can 
reason analogically from the petty specimens of human ingenuity 
to phenomena so vast and so unique; a misgiving which ♦is 
strengthened by reflecting on all those to him incomprehensible 
inferences to which the of the argument leads him, 

and which eoem almost to involve contradictions. Let him 
ponder for awhile the ideas involved in the notion* of Self- 
subsistence, Eternity, Creation; of Power,? Wisdom, and Know- 
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ledge, so unliinitcd as to embrace at once all tilings, and all their 
relations, actual and possible, — this ^unlimited’ cxpaiiding into 
a dim apprehension of the ‘ infinite’ ; — of infinitude of attributes, 
omnipresent in every point of space, and yet but one and not 
many infinitudes ; — let him once humbly ponder such iucom]n’C- 
hcnsible difficulties as these, and he will soon feel that thougli in 
the argument from design, there seemed but one vast scene of 
triumpli for his reason, there is as large a scene of exertion left 
for his faith. That liiith he ordinarily yields; he sees it is 
justified by those proofs of the great truth he can appreciate, 
and which he will not allow to be controlled by the difficulties 
his conscious feebleness cannot solve; and tlic rather, that he 
sees that if he docs not acccjit that evidence, he has equally 
incomprehensible difficulties to encounter, and two or three stark 
contradictions into the bargain. Ilis reason, therefore, triumphs 
in the proofs, and liis failli triumphs over the difficult iesr 

It is the same with the doctrine of the Divine government of 
the world. In ordinary states of mind man counts it an absurdity 
to SLipiiose that the Deity would have created a. world to abandon 
it ; that, having employed wisdom and power so vast in its con- 
struction, lie would leave It to be the sport of chance. He feels 
that the intuitions of right and wrong; the voice of conscience ; 
satisfaction in well-doing; remorse lor crime.; the present 
dmey^ at least, of the laws of the universe, — all point to the 
same conclusion, while their imperfect fulfilment ccpially points 
to a future and more aceairace adjifstmcnt. 'i ct let the man 
look exclusively for awhile on the opposite side of the tapestry ; 
let him brood o\'er any of the facts which seem at war Avith the 
abov6 conclusion ; on some signal trium[>h of baseness and ma- 
lignity ; on oppressed virtue, on triumphant vice ; on ‘ the 
^ Avicked spreading himself like a green bay tree ; ’ and espe- 
cially on the mournful and inscrutable mystery of the ^ Origin 
‘ of Evil,’ and he feels that ‘clouds and darkness’ envelope the 
administration of the Moral Governor, though ‘ justice and 
‘judgment arc the habitation of his throne.’ The evidences 
above mentioned for the last conclusion are direct and positive, 
and such as man can appreciate ; the difficulties spring fr<7m his 
limited capacity, or imiierfect glimpses of a very small segment 
of the universal plan. Nor are those difficulties less upon the 
opposite hypothesis; and they are there further burdened Avith 
two or three additional absurdities. The preponderant evidence, 
far 'from removing the difficulties, scarcely touches them — yet 
it is felt to be sufficient to justify faith, though most abundant 
is required still. 

V' tho evidences, then, ih belialf of Christianity less of a nature 
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which man can appreciate ? or can the difficulties involved in its 
reception be greater than in the preceding cases ? If not, and 
if, moreover, while the evidence turns as before on principles with 
which we are familiar, the more formidable objections, as before, 
are such that we are not competent to decide ui)on their abso- 
lute insolubility, we sec how man ought to act; that is, not to 
let his ignorance control his knowledge, but to let his reason 
accept the proofs whicli justify his faitli, in accepting the diffi- 
culties. In no case is lie, it appears, warranted to look for the 
certainty which shall exclude (whatever the triumphs of ids 
reason) a gigantic exercise of his faith. Let us briefly consider 
a few of the evidences. And in order to give the statement a 
little novelty, we shall indicate tlie princiiial topics of evidence, 
not by enumerating wliat the advocate of Christianity believes 
in liclieving it to be true, but wdiat the infidel must believe in 
believing it to be false. The a jndori objection to Miracles we 
shall briefly touch afterwards. 

First, then, in relation to the jMiracles of the New Testa- 
ment, whether they be supposed masterly frauds on men’s 
senses committed at the time and by the parties supposed in 
the records, or fictions (designed or accidental) subsG(|ueiitly 
fabricated — but still, in cither case, undeniably successful and 
triumphant beyond all else in the history whether of fraud 
or fiction — the infidel must believe as follows: On the 
hypothesis, he must believe that a vast number i)f apparent mi- 
racles — involving the most astounding phenomena — such as 
the instant restoration of the sick, blind, deaf, and lame, and 
the resurrection of the dead — j^erforrned in open day^ amidtst 
multitudes of malignant enemies — inipo’sed alike on all, and 
triumphed at once over the strongest prejudices and the deepest 
enmity; — those who received them and those who rejected 
them differing only in the certainly not very trifling })arti- 
cular*— -as to whether they came from heaven or from hell. 
He must believe that those who were thus successful in this 
extraordinary conspiracy against men’s senses and against com- 
mon, sense, were GaliloL'an Jews, such as all history of the 
p^io4, represents them; ignorant, obscure, illiterate; and, above 

their countrymen, to the. very 
which, together .with aJl\othQV religions qix the c^ptli, 
they modestly meditated the abrogation ; he must believe that, 
^appe^ing tQ thes^ ^tounding^l’r^ the liice botho^Jews 

on. th^0>twgfh M., tha,t, 
laurvender a.,55eli^on.whioH,;th^^^ 
lodged to be jOthert ztautioniBiisbQMd abandon 
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tlicir scarcely less venerable systems of superstition, they 
rapidly succeeded in both these very probable adventures ; and 
in a few years, though without arms, powe^*, wealth, or science, 
were to an enormous ‘extent victorious over all prejudice, phi- 
losopliy, and persecution ; and in three centuries took nearly 
undisputed possession, amongst many nations, of the temples 
of the ejected deities. ITe must farther believe that the 
original performers, in these prodigious frauds on the world, 
acted not only without any assignable motive, but against all 
assignable motive; that they maintained this uniform constancy 
in unprofitable falsehoods, not only togctlicr, but separately, in 
different countries, before different tril)unals, under all sorts of 
examinations and cross-examinations, and in defiance of the 
gyves, the scourge, tlic axe, the cross, the stake; that those 
whom they i>ersuadcd to join their enterprise, persisted like 
themselves in the same obstinate belief of the' same ^cfinningly 
‘ devised^ frauds; and though tlKy had many accomplices ill 
their singular conspiracy, had the equally singular fortune to 
free themselves and their coadjutors from all transient weakness 
towards their cause and treachery towards one another; and, 
lastly, that these men, having, amidst all their ignorance, ori- 
ginality enough to invent the most pure and sublime system 
of morality which the Avorld has ever listened to, had, amidst 
all their conscious villany, the effrontery to preach it, and, 
which is more extraordinary, the inconsistency to practise it!* 

On the second of the above-imcntloncd hyjiothescs, that these 
miracles were either a congeries of deeply contrived fictions, or 
accidental myths, subseiiuentlyinvcnted, the infidel must believe, 
on the former supposition, that, though even transient success 
in literary forgery, when there arc any prejudices to resist, is 
among the rarest of occurrences ; yet that these forgeries — the 
hazardous work of many minds, making the most outrageous 
pretensions, and necessarily challenging the oiiposition erf' Jew 
and Gentile, were successful, beyond all imagination, over the 
hearts of mankind ; and have continued to impose, by an ex- 
quisite appearance of artless truth, and a most elaborate mosaic 
of feigned events artfully cemented into the ground of •true 
history, on the acutest minds of different races and different 
ages; while, on the second sujjposition, he must believe that 

^ So far as wc have any knowledge from history, this must have 
been the case ; and Gibbon fully admits and insists upon it. Indeed, 
hd'inffdel hypothesis can afford to do without the virtues of the early 
^Ghtistians iti * accounting the success of the falsehoods of Chris** 

Hard alternatives of a wayward hypothesis ! 
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accident and chance have given to these legends their exquisite 
appearance of historic plausibility ; and on either supposition, he 
must believe (what i« still more wonderful) that the world, while 
the fictions were being published, and in the known absence of 
the facts tliey asserted to be true, suffered itself to be befooled 
into the belief of their truth, and oat of its belief of all the sys- 
tems it did previously believe to ))o true; and that it acted thus 
notwithstanding persecution from without, as well as prejudice 
from within ; that, strange to say, the strictest historic investi- 
gations bring this compilation of fictions or niytlis — even by 
the admission of Strauss himself — within thirty or forty years 
of the vc]y time in which all the alleged wonders they relate 
are said to have occurred; wonders which the perverse world 
knew it had not seen, but which it was determined to believe in 
spite of evidence, prejudice, and persecution! In addition to all 
this, thcr infidel must believe tliat the men who were engaged 
in the compilation of those monstrous fictions, cliose them as 
the vehicle of the purest morality; and, though the must perni- 
cious deceivers of mankind, were yet the most scrupulous 
preachers of veracity and benevolence! Surely of him, wlio 
can receive all these j)aradoxes — and they form but a small 
part of what might be mentioned — we may say, ‘ 0 Infidel, 
^ grettt is thy Faith ! ’ 

On the supposition that neither of tlxese theories, whether of 
fraud or fiction, will account, if taken by itself, for the whole of 
the supernatural phenomena, whi^ch sti'ew the pages of the New 
Testament, then the objector, who relies on hoth^ must believe, 
in turn, loth sets of the above paradoxes; and then, witli still 
more reason than before, may we exclaim, ^ O infidel, great is 
‘ thy Faith !’ 

Again ; he must believe that all tlxose apparent coincidences, 
which seem to connect Pi’ophccy with the facts of the origin 
and history of Christianity, — some, embracing events too vast 
for hazardous speculations, and others, incidents too minute 
for it, ^ arc purely fortuitous; that all the cases in which 
the event seems to tally with the prediction, arc mere chance 
coincidences : and he must believe this, amongst other events, 
of two of the most unlikely to which human sagacity was lilady 
to pledge itself, and yet which have as undeniably occurred, 
(and q/lfer the predictions) as they were a priori improbable and 
anomalpus in the world’s history ; the one is that the Jews 
should exUt as a distinct nation iu the very bosom of all other 
ftatioAS, without extinction and witliout amalgamation, — other 
miitieyaa aiid even races having so readily melted away under less 
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than half the influences which have been at work upon them*; 
the otlicr, an opposite paradox^ — that a rclioioii, ])iopagatC(l 
by ignorant, obscure, and penniless vagabonds, should diftuse 
itself amongst the most diverse nations in spite of all op- 
position, — it being the rarest of phenomena to find any religion 
which is capable of transcending the liinits of race, clime, and 
the scene of its historic origin; a religion wiiich, if transplanted, 
will not die ; a religion which is more than a local or national 
growth of supers titioii ! That such a religion as Christianity 
should so easily break these barriers, and though supposed to 
be cradled in ignorance, fanaticism, and fraud, should, without 
force of arms, and in the face of persecution, ^ ride forth con- 
^ qucrlng and to com|uer,’ througli a long career of victories, 
defying the power of kings and emptying the tcrnjfles of deities, 
— who, but an infldd, faith enough to believe ? [■ 

Once more then ; if, 1‘rom the external evidences* of this 
religion, Ave j)ass to those which the only records by which wc 
know any thing of its nature and origin supplies, the infidel 
must believe, amongst other paradoxes, that it is probable that a 
knot of obscure and despised plebeians — regarded as the scum of 
a nation which was itself regarded as the scum of all other 
nations — originated the purest, most elevated, and most Inflic- 
cniial tlicory of ethics the world has ever sceij ; that a system of 
sublimest truth, ex])rcsscd Avith unparalleled simjflicity, sprang 
from ignomnee ; that pj*ecepts enjoining the most refined sanctity 
Avere inculcated by iiigiosturc; llxit the first injunctions to 

The case of the Gipsies, oftfjii alleged as a })arallel, is a ludicrous 
evasion of the argument. Tliese few and scattered vagabonds, Avhose 
very safety has been obscurity and contcm})t, liave never attracted 
tOAvards them a thousandth part of the attention, or the liundred 
thousandth part of the cruelties, Avliich have been directed against 
tbe JcAvs. Had it been otberwisc, they would long since bavi‘. melted 
away from every country in Europe. AVe repeat that the existence 
of a nation for 1800 years in the bosom of all nations, conquered 
and persecuted, yet never extinguished, and the propagation of a 
religion amongst dlflerC7it witliout force, and even against it, — 
are both, so far as known, paradoxes in history. 

I ‘ They may say,’ says Butler, ‘that the .conformity between the 
^ prophecies and the event is by accident ; but there are many instances 
‘ in which such conformity itself .cannot be denied,’ IFis Avliole 
remarks on the subject, and especially those on the imj)ressio'n to be 
derived from the multitude of apparent coincidences, in a long series 
of prophecies, some vast, some minute ; and the improbability of 
theil* all being accidental, are Avotthy of his comprehensive genius. 
It is on the effect of the whole, not on single coincidences, that the 
argument depends. 
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universal love broke from tlie lips of bigotry ! He must further 
believe tliat these men exemplified the ideal perfection of that 
beautiful system in the most unique, original, and faultless pic- 
ture of virtue ever conceived — a picture which has extorted 
the admiration even of those who could not believe it to be 
a portrait^ and who have yet confessed themselves unable to 
account for It except ns such.* He must believe, too, that 
these ignorant and fraudulent Galilajans voluntarily aggravated 
the difficulty of their task, by exhibiting their proposed ideal, 
not by bare enumeration and description of qualities, but by the 
most arduous of all methods of representation — that of dramatic 
action; and, what is more, that they succeeded; that in that re- 
presentation they undertook to make him act with sublime con- 
sistency in scenes of the most extraordinary character and the 
most touching pathos, and utter moral truth in the most ex- 
quisite fictions i» which such truth was ever embodied ; and 
that again they succeeded; that so ineffably ricih in genius 
were these obscure wretches, that no less than^/i;?^?* of them were 
found equal to tins intellectual achievement; and while each 
has told many events, and given many traits which the others 
have omitted, that they liave all performed their task in the 
same unique style of invention and the same unearthly tone of 
art; that one anc] all, while preserving each his own indi- 
viduality, has, nevertheless, attained a certain majestic sim- 
plicity of style unlike any thing else (not only in any writings 
of their own nation, except their alleged sacred Avritings, and 
infinitely superior to any thing which their successors, Jews or 
Christians, though with the advantage of these models, could 
ever attain,) but, unlike any acknowledged human writings in 
the world, and possessing the singular property of being capable 
of ready transfusion, without the loss of a thought or a grace, 
into every language spoken by man : he must believe that these 
fabricators of fiction, in common ^vith the many other contri- 
butors to the New Testament, most insanely added to the diffi- 
culty of* their task by delivering the whole in fragments and in 


* To Christ alone, of all the characters over portrayed to man, 
belongs that assemblage of qualities which equalhj attract love and 
veneration ; to him alone belong in perfection those rare traits which 
the Roman historian, with affectionate flattery, attributes too abso- 
lutely to the merely mortal object of his eulogy : ‘ Nec illi, quod est 

* rarissimum, aut facilitas auctoritateni, aut severitas amorem, de- 
‘ minuit.' Still more beautiful is the Apostle’s description of supe- 
riority to all human failings, with ineffable pity for human sorrows : 

* He can be touched with the feeling of our infirmities, though with- 
‘ out sin.’ 
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tlie most various kinds of composition,, — in biography, history, 
travels, and familiar letters ; incorporating and interfusing with 
the whole an amazing number of minute fa<^ts, historic allusions, 
and specific references to persons, places, and dates, as if for the 
very purpose of supplying posterity with the easy means of 
detecting their impositions: he must believe that, in spite of 
their thus encountering what Palcy calls the ‘ danger of scatter- 
‘ ing names and circumstances in writings where nothing but 
^ truth can preserve consistency,’ they so happily succeeded, that 
whole volumes have been employed in pointing out their latent 
and often most recondite congruitics; many of them lying so deep, 
and coming out after such comparison of various passages and col- 
lateral lights, that they could never have answered the purposes 
of fraud, even if the most prodigious genius for fraud had been 
equal to the fabrication ; congruitics which, in fact, were never 
suspected to exist till they were expressly clici>cd by th« attacks 
of infidelity, and were evidently never thought of by tlie writers ; 
he must belie \'c that they were profoundly sagacious enough to 
construct such a fabric of artful harmonics, and yet such simple- 
tons as, by doing iniinitely more than was necessary, to encounter 
infinite risks of detection, to no purpose ; sagacious enough to 
out-do all that sn^city has ever done, as shown by the cifects, 
and yet not sagacious enough to be merely specious : and tinally, 
he must believe that these illiterate impostors had the art in 
all their various writings, which evidently proceed from different 
minds, to preserve the same inimitable marks of reality, truth, 
and nature in tlieir narration's — the miraculous and the ordi- 
nary alike — and to assume juid preserve, with infinite case, 
amidst their infinite impostures, the tone and air of undissenibled 
eaniestness. * 

If, on the other hand, he supposes tliat all the congruitics of 
which we have spoken, were the effect not of fraudulent design, 
but of happy accident, — that they arranged themselves in> spon- 
taneous harmony — he must believe that chance has done what 
even the most prodigious powers of invention could not do. And 
lastly, he must believe that these same illiterate men, who were 
capable of so much, were also capable of projecting a system of 
doctrine singularly remote from all ordinary and previous specu- 
lation ; of discerning the necessity of taking under their sj)ecial 
patronage those passive virtues which man least loved, and found 
it most diflficult to cultivate ; and of exhibiting, in their preference 

Was tWe eyer ,i^.truthf a,,i;naq- who. rcatf Uie appeals of 

' ^o, , hi,^; cony eri^ cUhef . tl^atj . letters were real) 0r 

tliat the man was in earnest ? We scarcely venture to think ft. ^ 
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of the spiritual to the ceremonial, and their treatment of many of 
the most delicate questions of practical ethics and casuistry, a 
justness and elevatiooi of sentiment as alien as possible from the 
superstition and fanaticism of tlicir predecessors who had cor- 
rupted the Law — and the superstition and fanaticism of their fol- 
lowers, who very soon corrupted the Gospel ; and that they, and 
they alone, rose above the strong tendencies to the extravagances 
which had been so conspicuous during the past, and were soon to 
be as cons])icuons in the future. — These and a thousand other 
paradoxes (arising out of tlic supposition that Christianity is the 
fraudulent or fictitious product of such an age, country, and, 
above all, such men as the y)roblcm limits us to), must the infidel 
receive, and receive all at once; and of him who can receive 
them we can but once more declare that so far from having no 
'faith,’ he leather possesses the 'faith’ which removes ' moun- 
' tains !’*•• — only it; appears tliat his faith, like that of Home or of 
Oxford, is a faith which excludes reason. 

On the other hand, to him who accepts Christianity, none of 
these paradoxes present themselves. On the supposition of the 
truth of the miracles and the prophecies, he does not wonder at its 
origin or success ; and as little does he wonder at all the literary 
and intellectual achievements of its early cnroniclers — if their 
elevation of sentir^ent w^as from a divine source, and if the art- 
lessness, harmony, and reality of their narratives was the >simple 
clfcct of the consistency of truth, and of transcriy)tion from the life. 

Now, on the other hand/ what are the chief objections w’-hich 
reconcile the infidel to his enormous burden of paradoxes, and 
which appear to the (’hristian far* less invincible than the para- 
doxes tlicmselvcs ? They are, especially with all modern infi- 
delity, objections to the a priori improbability of the doctrines 
revealed, and of the miracles which sustain them. Now, here we 
come to the very distinction on which we have already insisted, 
and ^vhich is so much insisted on by Butler. The evidence which 
snsfains Christianity is all such as man is competent to consider ; 
and is precisely of the same nature as that which enters into his 
cvery-day calcidations of pro] lability ; while the objections arc 
founded entirely on our ignorance and jirosumption. They sup- 
pose that we know more of the modes of the divine administra- 
tion — of what God may have permitted, of what is possible 
and impossible, of the ultimate development of an imperfectly 
developed system, and of its relations to the entire universe, — 
than we do or can know.* 

* The possible iniplicalion .of Christianity with distant regions of 
the universe, and the dim hints which Scripture seems to throw out 
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Of these objections the most widely felt and the most specious, 
especially in our day, is the assumption that miracles are an 
impossibility* ; and yet we will venture to say that there is 
none more truly unphilosophical. That miracles arc improbable^ 
viewed in relation to the experience of the individual or of the 
mass of men, is granted ; for if they were not, they would, as 
Paley says, be no miracles; an every-day miracle is none. But 
that they arc cither impossible or so improbable that, if they 
7 vere wrought, no evidence could establish them, is another 
matter. The first allegation involves a curious limitation of 
omnipotence ; and the second affirms in effect^ tliat, if God were 
to work a miracle, it would be our duty to disbelieve him ! 

We repeat our firm conviction that tins a priori prcsuinptictfi 
against miracles is but a vulgar illusion of one of I3acon’s idola 
tribus. So far from being disposed to admit the principle 
that a ^ miracle is an impossibility,’ we shall ^venture on what 
may seem to some a paradox, but which wc arc convinccid is a 
truth, — that the time will come, and is coming, wdicn even those 
Avho shall object to the cmdence which sustains the Christian 
miracles Avill acknowledge that philosophy requires them to ad- 
mit that men have no ground whatever to dogmatise on the 
antecedent impossibility of miracles in general ; and that not 
merely because, if theists at all, they will see the absurdity of 
this assertion, Avhile they admit that the present order of things 
had a beejiuniuy : and, if Christians at all, Ihe equal absurdity 
oi‘ the assertion, while they admit that it will have an md;~ 
not only because the geologist *Avill have familiarised the Avorld 
Avith the idea of successive interventions, and, in fact, distinct 
creative acts, having all the nature of miracles; — not only, wc 
say, for these special reasons, but for a more general one. The 
true . philosopher Avill see that, Avith his llinited experience and 
that of all his contemporaries, he has no right to dogmatise about 
all that may have been permitted or Avill be permitted in the 
Divine administration of the universe; he Avill see that those who 
AvIth one voice denied, about half a century ago, the existence of 
aerolites, and summarily dismissed all the alleged facts as a silly 
fable, because it contradicted their experience, — that those Avho 


as to such implication, are beautifully treated in the 4t]i, 5th, and dth 
of Clialmer’s ‘Astronomical Discourses;’ and we need not tell llie 
reader of Butler how much he insists upon similar considerations. 

* It is, as Ave shall see, the avoAved axiom of Strauss ; lie even 
acknowledges, ^hat if it be not true, he would not think it worth while 
to discredit the history of the Evangelists ; tliat is, the history must 
be discredited, because lie has resolved that a miracle is an impossi- 
bility ! 
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refused to admit t;hej Copcrnican thoOry because, as they said, 
it manifestly contradicted their experience, — that tlio schoolboy 
who refuses to admit the first law of motion because, as lie 
says, it gives the He to all his experience, — that the Oriental 
prince (whose scepticism Hume vainly attempts, on his prin- 
ciple, to mect^ who denied the possibility of ice because it con- 
tradicted his experience, — and, in the same manner, that the 
m6h who, with Dr. Strauss, lay down the dictum that a miracle 
is impossible and a contradiction because it contradicts their ex- 
pcrlen&c, — have all been alike contravening the first principles 
of the modest philosophy o^ Bacon, and liavc fallen into one of 
the” most ordinary illusions against which he has warned us; 
namely, that that cannot be true which seems in contradiction 
to otir experience. We confidently predict that the day 
will come when the favourite argument of many a so-called 
philosopher in this matter will be’ felt to be the philosophy of 
the vulgar only f and that though many may, even then, deny 
thht the testimony which supports the Scripture miracles is 
ecjual to the task, they wnll all alike abandon the axiom which 
supersedes the necessity of at all examining such evidence, by 
asserting that no evidence can establish them. 

While on this subject, we may notice a certain fantastical 
tone of depreciation of miracles as an evidence of Christianity, 
which is occasionally adopted even by some who do not deny the 
possibility or probability, or even the fact, of their occurrence. 
They affirm them to be of little moment, and represent them — 
with an exemisite affectation of metaphysical propriety-^ as 
totally incapable of convincing men of any moral truth ; upon 
the ground that there is no natural relation between any displays 
of physical power and any such truth. Now without denying 
that the nature of the doctrine is a criterion, and must be taken 
into account in judging of the reality of any alleged miracle, we 
have but two tilings to reply to this : first, that, as Palcy says in 
relation to the question whether any accumulation of testimony 
can^ establish a miraculous fact, wc arc content ^ to try the theo- 
^ renr upon a simple case,’ and affirm that man is so Constituted 
that if he himSclf sees the blind restored to sight and the dead 
raised, under such circumstances as exclude all doubt of fraud 
on tlic part of others and all mistake on his own, he will uni- 
formly associate authority with such displays of superhuman 
power.; Hand, secondly, that the notion in question is in direct 
contravention of the language and spirit of Christ himself, who 
erpressly suspends his claims to men’s belief and , the authority of 
Jiia; doctrines on the fact of his mimclcs. , ^T^^wbrlts that I do 
* in ‘ toy Father’s name, they bear^vitness V me.’ ‘ If yc be- 
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' lieve not me, believe my works: ^ If I had not come among 
‘ them, and done the ivorks that none other wan did, they had 
‘ had sin ; but now they have no cloak for their sin.’ 

Wc have enumerated some of tlic paradoxes which inlahjlity is 
required to believe ; and tlie old-fashioned, open, intelligible infi- 
delity of the last century accepted them, and rejected Christianity 
accordingly. That was a self-consistent, &iin])lc, iiioennous 
thing, compared with those monstrous forms of credulous reason, 
incredulous fixith, meta[)hysical mysticism, even Christian I'^an- 
theism — so many varieties of Avhich have sprung out of the incu- 
bation of (ierinan rationalism and German philosojhy upon the 
i^ew Testament. The advocates of those systems, after adopting 
the most h)riniclable of the above ])aradoxe 3 of infidelity, and 
(notwithstanding the trc((uent boast of oriyinalliy^ dc])cndlug 
mainly on the same objections, and defending t?hem by rite x'ery 
same critical arguments ^ delude tliemselves with llic" idea that 
they have but purilied and emitahned Christianity ; not aware 
that they have first juade a mummy of i^. Thev are so greedy of 
])aradox, tliat tliey, iii faet, aspire to be ('hristiaus mid infidels 
at the same time. Proclaijning the miraeles of (.diristianlly to ])C 
dJasinns of imagination or /tv// legends, — the iusuiration of 
its rec('rds no other or greater than that of IJomer s ‘ Iliad,’ or 
eve!i ‘^Ksop’.^ h’abies -^rejeetiug the wiiolc of that sujiernatural 
element w^ilh which the only records wdiieli can tell us anv tiling 
about the matter are full ; declaring ite whole history so nncertaiii 
that the riitio oi* truth to error must be a vanifrliing fraction; — 
the ad*, ocates of these systcmii yet proceed to rant and rave — 
they are really the only Avords avc know Avhieli can express our 

* The main ohjeeiion, both Avitli tlio old and the iiCAv forms of in- 
lidelity, is, that against the miracles; the maiiw/ry^/^/U'W/^ with lioth, 
those which attempt to bhow their antecedent impossih'dily ; aiiS. cW- 
ticism directed against the credulity of the records which contain them. 
Tlie prineipi;! difference is, that modern infidelity shrinks Iroin the 
coarse imputation of fraud ami imposture on the founders of Chris- 
tianity ; and prefers the theory of illusion or myth to that of deiibcj*atc 
fraud. But Avith this exception, which touches only the personal cha- 
racter of the founders of Christianity, the case remains the same. 
The same postulates and the same arguments arc made to yield sub- 
stantially tlie same conclusion. For, all that is supernatural in Chris- 
tianity and all credibility in its records, vanish equally on either as- 
sumption. Nor is even the modern mode of interpreting many of 
the miracles (as illusions or legends) unknown to the elder inlidelity ; 
only it more consistently felt that neither the one theory nor the other, 
could be trusted to alone. Velis et remis Avas its motto. 
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sense ofj tlicir A.bs^'^^y ~ most edifying- vein - about ibe 
divinity of Christianity, • and to reveal tOjjivS its tmr. glories-* 
^ Christ,’ says Strav^ss, ‘is not an individual,. but an idoa; that 
‘ is to say, humanitj/, lii the human race behold the God-niacle- 
‘ man ! behold the child of the visible virgin and the invisible 
‘ Father ! — that of patter and of niind ; behold the Saviour,. 
‘ the Kcdeeiner, the Sinless One ; behold him who dies, who is? 
^ raisect again, who mounts into the heavens ! Believe in this^. 
^Christ! Ill his dqath, his resurrection, man is justified before 
’^God!’^^ 

"^yhether it be the Rationalism of Paulus, or the Rationalism 
of- Strauss — whether that which declares all that is suiiernatural 
in Christianity (forming the bulk of its history) to be illusion, 
or that which declares it myth, — the conelusioiis can he made 
out only by a system of interpretation which can he compared 
to nothing biit^the wildest dreams and allegorical systems of 
some of the early Fathers f ; while the results themselves arc 
either those elementary principles of ethics for which there was 
no need to invoke a revelation at all, or some mystieo-meta* 
physical philosophy, expressed in language as unintelligiblii as 
the veriest gibberish of tlso Alexandrian JMatonists. In fact, by 

^ Such is Qiii net’s brief statoinont of Strau.sss inystieo-mytlucnl 
Christianity, founded on the iJc'gcdian philosopliy. For a fiillor, we 
dare not say a more intelligible, account of it in Straiiss’.s own w<^rds, 
and the miitaphysical mysteries on which it depends, the reader may 
consult Dr. Beard’s translation ;-^—pp. 14, 45. of his Essay entitled 
‘Strauss, Hegel, and their Opinions.’ 

•j* (.)f llie mode of aecoimting for’*thc supernatural oe.currences in tiie 
Scriptures by the illusion produced by mistaken natural phcnoiutnia, 
(perhaps the most stupidly jejuno of all the theories ever project e(l hy 
man), Quinet eloquently saj^s, ‘The ])cn which wrote the iVovincial 
‘ Letters would be necessary to lay bare the strange conserpiences of tliis 
‘ theology. According to its conclusion, the tree of good and evil was 
‘ nothing but a venemous plant, probably a manchineal tree, under 
‘ which our first parents fell asleep. The shining face of Moses on the 
‘ heights of Mount Sinai was the natural result of electricity ; the 
‘ vision of Zacluiriali was effected by the smoke of the chandeliers in 
‘ the temple ; the Magian kings, with their offerings of myrrh, of gold, 
‘ and of incense, ivcre three wandering merchants, who brought some 
‘ glittering tinsel to the Child of Bethlehem ; the star which went be- 
‘ fore tjiem a servant hearing a flambeau ; the angels in the scene of 
‘ the temptation, a caravan traversing the desert, laden with .provi- 
‘ sions ; the two angels in the tomb, clothed in white linen, an illusjicu^ 
‘caused by a linen garment; the Transfiguration, a storm,’.. I^'ho 
would not sooner be ari old-fashioned infidel than such a doting anS 
maundering rationalist ? 
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smh exegesis and by'^ticli philoPOJ)by, rtny thing may bo made 
otit of any thing ; ‘tlie niost faiithsticaf data be compelled to 
yii4d equally faiitasticnl eoncluslons. ^ 

But the first and most natural question to ask is obvioiislv 
t\m: how any mortal can pretend to extract a7n/ thhuj certain, 
much more from records, the great bulk of wlilcli lie 

has reduced to. pure frauds, illusions, or legends, — and the 
great bulk of the remainder to an absolute uncertainty of how 
little is true and liow much false?* Surely it would need 
nothing less than a new revelation to reveal tliis sweeping re- 
striction of the old ; and we should then be left in an costacy 
of astonishment — first, that the whole significance of it should 
liave been veiled in frauds, illusions, or fictions; secondly, tliat 
its true meaning should have been hidden from tlie Avorld for 
eighteen luindi*cil years after its divine promulgation ; tliirdly, 
that it should be receaJed at last, either In rcsulfs wlilch heeded 
no revelation to reveal tlicni, or in the Egy])tiau darkness of the 
allegorico-metaphysieo-niystico-Iogico-transccndcntal ^ formnlic ^ 
of the most obscure and conleiitious ]diilos()[)hy ever devised ])y 
man; and lastly, that all this superfinous trouble is to give ns, 
after all, only the mysteries of a most enigmatical ]>hiloso])hy : 
.i^'or (>f llegel, in ])firtlc,nlar, we tlunk it may uith triilli ])(‘ said 
that the reader is seldom Ibrtnnatc enough k) hioin that he 
hitoirs Ins meaning, or e^en to know that llegel hrunn his own. 

\'idjether, then, we regard the original compilers of the evan- 
gelic records as inventing all that Ihiftlus or Strauss rejects; or 
sincerely believing tlieir own dclushms, or that their statements 
hav(j been artfully eoiTupletl or nn^ionseiously disguised, till (dirist 
and Ills Apobllcs arc as effect nally transformed and travestied as 
lliesc dreamers are pleased to imagine, with what e.onsisteaicy 
can we believe an.u thing certain amidst so many aclcnowledged 
fictions inseparably ineorj)oratcd with them ? If A lais told .B 
trutli oiicc and falsehood fifty times, (wittingly or nnwiitingfy,) 
wliat can induce B to believe that lie has any reason to believe 
A in tliat only time in wliieli he does Ijclievc liitn, unless lie 
knows the same truth by evidence quite independent of A, and 
for which he is not indebted to him at all? Should we imt, 
then, at once acknowledge the futility of attempting to educe 
any certain historic fact, however meagre, or any doctiinc, 

* Daub naively enough declares tliat you except all that i^ilates 
‘ to angels, demons, and miracles, there is scai’cely any mythology in 
‘ the Gospel.* An exception wliicb. reroinds one of tlie Irish prelate 
who, on reading ^ Gulliver’s Travels,’ remarked that there were some 
things in that book which lie could not thinh true. 
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Avliethci?’ itiftelllglble' ov* obscure, from documents nine-, ton tbs »Qf 
ivljic^h ure to bo rejected as a tissue of absurd fictions ?> .Or 
^hmtld ’svc not' confess that, for aught m^g can tell, the v^hoU 
is a fiction ? ' For certainly, its to the amount of historic fact 
Svhich flibsc men illfect to leave, it ds obviously a matter of the 
most trivial importance whcthoir ^ regard the whole Bible 
nbsoKit e viction or not. Wlicthet'ah bbsenre (faliliean teachei’^ 
who tailght rt inonil system which may have been as good (we 
ehnyievcr livow from such ctuTU])l documents that it ima as good) 
as' f hat of (^mfn'cius*, or Zoroaster, ever lived or not; and whether 
we' arc to add another name to those who have emiuciatcd the 
(rildnichf^^ry truths of ctliics, is really of very little luomcuh 
tJpon their printuples we can clearly know notiurig about him, 
d^copt' tliat lie is the centre of a \asl mass of fictions, the invi- 
sihle mieloits (d‘ a huge conglomerate of myths. A thousand 
tiines ihore, therefore, do wo rv*sp(ict those, as both more honest 
and more logical, wlio, on similar ground'^, ojieidy reject Cliris- 
iiimity altogether ; and regard the New Festanumt, and sj)eak 
of it, exactly as they would of Homer's ‘ liia.d,’ or Virgils 
^^Kileid.’ Such men, consistently enough, troul/ie tliom^elvos 
not ^it all in ascertaining what ivsidiium c,t' triitli, histoi'ical or 
CtMcal, niaj^ remain in a book Y\'liieli ccrtalidy gives ten false- 
hoods I'or otic twifh, and \vekls both tog(‘tlim* in incxtrleahlc 
bdidiif^ion. The (lOrman infidels, on the other lumd, with ijifi- 
nitc l i!)oi*ir, and amidst infinite iin<;ertalnties, I'xtract citber truth 
^ as old as the' ct'eation,’ s^'iid as. universal as human reason, — or 
truth wbicli^ after being hiddL'u from the world for <figl)t<'en 
luindrcll yeilrs in mythical obscurity, is unhappily loyt again the 
moment it is discovenal, in tlic infinitely det^jiei* darkness of the 
plii{osO[)hv of llegcl and Strauss; whoia\ain cridt'ivonr togasfi 
out, in articulate language, the still latent iii\ sieiy ol‘ the (iospcl 1 
Tiegtd, in his last hours, is sv/id to liave said, — and if he: did 
not sa}\ he di/f/ht to have said,- — * Alas! there is but one man 
' ^ in aU (Vonnan.V wlio understands my doclriiu*, — and ha does 
, ^ not ' nndersirUul it T And yet, by his account, Hegelianism 
aiiii Cliristituiily, ^ in tlioir hig*he.-t roKults/ I language, as. iisuUl, 
feUcliopsly obscure,] ‘are ojie.’ j5oth, therefore, are, alas! mow 
,ibf c'vvct lost. , 

Tllht gresit problem — to account for the origin and cstablish- 
.inpiitjof Christianity in the world, uvith a doni.al . at the same 
time of it^ nnracitlons |)rctensioiiB — n j)rol)lem, the fair solution 
/of which is obviously incumbent on iiifklelity r— has neeossoijtat/ed 
jtha ihbst gVatUitoiis and even contradictory hypotheses, and.fuji^y 
' saMy be’ said' still to present as hard a' knot as. eyerwci The 
favourite hypothesis, recently, has been that i of Strauss ?hnfrjp- 
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rc-tiiodificd and re-adjusted indeed by liimself-^.tbat 
0 }irirttianity is a or collection of myths — tliat is, a 001 x 7 

glomerate (as geologists would say) of a Ycry slender portion 
of facts and truth, with an enormous accretion of nndcsignoS 
fiction, faVjle, and superstitions; gradually framed and insen- 
sibly received, like the mythologies of Crreecc and Homo, or 
the ancient systems of Hindoo theology. It is true, indeed, 
that the particular critical arguments, the allcgcHl historic discre- 
pancies and so forth, on wliich this nufhoi* founds his cojiclusioji 
— are for the most part, not original; most of them having been 
insisted on before, both in (rermauy, and especially in our own 
country during the J)eistical controversies of the preceding cen- 
tury. His idea of myths, however, may be supposed original ; 
and he is very welcome to it. For of all the attemptcil solutions 
of the groat problem, tliis will he lua-eafter r(\gardctl as, perhaps, 
the mo.' 5 t untenable. Gihboji, in solving tlie s;>:jie problem, and 
starting in fact from the same axioms, — for he too endea- 
voured to account for the intractable ])henomenon from natural 
causes alone, — assigned, as one cause, the reputation of working 
miracles, the reality of which he denied; but he was far too 
cautious to decide whether the original foimders of Christianity 
had pretended to work miracles, an<l had been enabled to cheat 
the world into the belief of them, or whetly^r the world had 
been pleased niiiverKilly to cheat itself into that belief. He 
was far too wise to tie himself to the proof that in the most 
enlightened period of the worlds history — amidst the strongest 
contrarieties of national and i*e]igi(His feeling — amidst the liittcr- 
est higovry of millions in hcluilftof what was old, and the bitterest 
contempt of millions for all that was new — amidst the opposing 
forces of ignorance and prejudice on the one hand and pliiio- 
sophy and scepticism on the other — anud.st all the jiersc- 
entions which attested and proved those hostile feelings on 
the part of the bulk of mankind — and above all, in the tshort 
spice of tliirty years (which is all that Dr. Strauss allows 
himself), — C-hristianlty could l)e thus dc|>ositcd, like the my- 
thology of Greece or Home! These, he knew, were very gradual 
and silent formations; originating in the midst of a remote anti- 
'<puty and an unhistoric age, during the very infancy ;i.nd barbar- 
ism of the races which v^dopted them, confined, be it rcmqinbcrcd, 
t 6 those races alone ; and displaying, instead of tlic ex(|iiisitc and 
symmetrical beauty of Christianity,.those manifest signs of gradual 
accretion which wore fairly to be expected ; in tlie varieties of the 
deposited or irrupted substances — in the diffracted a]>])earancc of 
various parts — in the very weather stains, so to speak, which 
mark the whole mass. 
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. iXbiit ‘tbe* pcodigipui^)aggifegato ,of miracles which the New 
-Testament) aseeirts, would, if iabulous, pass* unchallenged, elude 
Tail ■ detection,: and* *1)1^11^ all scepticism,— ^collect in the coui*se 
tctf a few years energetic and icealous iti^ertCrs of their leality, 
in the heart of, cvciy civilised and almost every barbarous 
icoinmiinity, atid in the course of throe ceiituriee, change the 
face of thci world and destroy every other W 7 ///i which fairly 
cm:^ie/ui contact with it,--r»who but Dr. Strauss Can believe? 
Was, there no Dr. Strauss in those days? None to question 
and detect^ as - the process ’sv cut on, , the utter baselessness of 
these Jegifends ? Wus all the world doting — was even the 
S 6 cuting ^?fQrWi asleep? Were all mankind resolved on befooling 
themselves? Are men wont thus quietly to admit miraculous 
|xrctcnsions, whether they be prejudiced votaries of another 
system or sceptics as to all? No: wliethcr we consider the 
age, the country^ tlie men assigned for the origin of these myths, 
we see the futility oF the theory. It does not account even 
for their invention, mucii less for their success. A'/ e see that 
if any mythology could in such an age have germinated at all, 
it .must have been one verydifterent from Christianity; whether 
we ooiasider the sort of Messiah the Jews expected, or the hatred 
of ail Jewish Meiesialis, which the fleniiles could not but have 
felt. Th(} Christ* oll'ered them, so far fnnn being welcome, was 
to the one a ^stumbling block’ and to the other ‘foolishness’; 
aiui yet ho conquered the ])rcjudiccs of botli. 

l,iet us suppose a ])arallcl — if so we may abuse the name. 
Let us suppose the son of so^,nc Canadian carpenter aspiring to 
bo ft moral teacher, but neither ^working nor prettmdmy to AVork 
miracles; as much hated by his eoiiiitrymen as ,]esus Christ was 
hated by his, and both ho and his countrymen as niucli hated by 
all the civilised world beside, as were Jesus Ciirist and the 
Jews ; let us further suppose him forbidding his followers the use 
of aii 1 ‘orce in propagating his doctrines, and then let us calculate 
the probability of an unnoticed and accidental deposit, in thirty 
short years, of a })rodigious accumulation about these simple facts, 
of supernatural but universally accredited tables; these legends 
escaping detection or suspicion as they accumulated, and suddenly 
laying- lioJd ia a fcAv yeai's of myriaxls of votaries in all parts of 
both worlds, and in three centurioa uprooting and destroying 
Christianity and all opjKising systems ! How long will it be 
before the Swedenborgian, or the Moianonite, or any such pre* 
tenders,; will have similar success? Have there not been a 
thmisitud such, ami has any one of them had the slightest chance 
agahxst* iu possession , — against the strongly X'ooted pre*- 

of ignorance and the Argus-eyed investigations of seeptL 
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cibUi ? I5ut all tliQso iwere' oppose«l M tho* pi!et€n«tioTis.of Ghris- 
uor caa , aay MOQG- €xaalple of' at all similar suddidn 
aucce>?8 be alleged^ except in the case of Mjihomet; and to that 
the answer is brief. . The history of Mahomet ’ is the history of 
u .conqueror- — ^aiid hia logic was the logic of the sword.. 

i In spite of the theory of Strauss, therefore, uotdess than that of 
Gibbon, tlie old and ever recurring difficulty of giving a rational 
account of the origin and establishment of < Christianity still pre*- 
sents itself forMSolution to the Infidel, a&it tdwiifs has done, and, 
we venture to say, always w ill do. It is an insoluble jdiononienon, 
except by the admission of the facts of tlic ^ew Testament. 

‘ The miracles,’ says Butler, fare a satisfactory account of the 
‘ events, of which 7io other sathfactory acoount can be- given.; 

^ nor any account at all, but what is imaginary merely and 
^ invcrttcd.’ 

In the raoantlmc, the dllFerent theories of unbelief imxtually 
refute one another; and we may jdead tlic authority of one 
against the authority of anotlicr. Tiiose who believe Strauss 
believe both the theory of imposture and the theory of illusnon 
improbable ; and those who believe in the theory of imposture 
believe the theory of myths improhablo. And both parties, we 
are glad to think, arc quite right in the judgment they Ibrin of 
one aiiothijr. 

But what must strike every one wffio reflects ns the most 
surprising thing in Dr. Strauss, is, that witli the - pdstulatum 
with which he sets out, and whicii he modestly takes for 
granted as too evident to need pnK)f, he sliould hayo thought 
it worth while to wx'itc two bi^ky vi»lnmcs of minute criticism 
on the subject. A miracle he declares to bo an absurdity^ a 
contradiction, lui inq)ussibility. If wc believed this, wo should 
deem a very concise cnthyincme (after having ynrmed that ])0s- 
tulatuin though) all that it was necessary to construct on the 
subject. A miracle cannot be true; (Jhristianlty, \v*hich 

in the only records by which w-e know anything about it, avows 
its absolute dcpendencti upon miracles, annsi be false. 

It is a mod iii cation of one or other of these monstrous forms of 
unbelieving belief and Christian infidelity, that Mr. Foxton, late 
of Oxford, lias adopted in his ^Fopular Christumity ; ’ as])CThaps 
also jMr. Fi’oude in his ^ Nemesis.’ It is not very easy, indeed, to 
say what Mr- Foxton positively believes; having, like ins (ierman 
prototy|>cs, a greater facility of telling us wdmt he does not 
believe, and of wrapping up what he does believe, in a most im- 
pregnable mysticism. lie certainly rejects, however, all that 
which, when rejected a century ago, left, in the estimate of every 
one, nn infidel in puris naturalibus. Like Iiis German acquaint* 
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ancesi ho accepts the JiifiAel ptedoxes— ohlj^' Hire them, he will 
■still be >a Ohristian. He believes, with StvaupS, that a miradle 
is- an impossibility aifd contradiction — Mnetedible per sdJ As to 
the inspiratibn of Christ^ — he regards it as, in its nature, the 
same as thht of Zoroaster, Confucius, Mahoniet, Plato, Luther, 
and Wicklilfe — a curious assortment of * heroic soills.’ * With 
a happy art of confusing the * gifts of genius,’ no matter 
■whether, displayed in intellectual or moral power, and of for- 
'gcttlng that other men arc not likely to overlook the dlffer- 
ence^ ho coinpla(iently declares ‘the wisdom of Solomon and 
. ^ithei [metry of Jsaiali the fruit of the srant' inspiration which 
is popularly attributed to Milton or Sliakspeare, or even to 
. ‘ the homely Avisdom of llenjamin Franklin’ f; in tlio same 
pleasant confusion of mind, lie tliinks that the ‘ pens of Plato, of 
‘ Paul and of Dante, the pencils of Ra[)liael and of Claude, the 
< chisidrfr of Canwa and of Chantrey, no less than the voices of 
‘ Knox, of Wicklilfe, and of Luther, are ministering instruments, 

‘ in diifercnt degrees, of the same spirit. Tie tliinks that ‘ we 
‘ find, lx)th iii ' the wnters and the records ol‘ Scripture, every 
^ evidence of human infirmity that can possibly be conceived ; 

‘ and yet avc arc to believe that God himself specially insiilred 
‘ thorn with false pliilosophy, virions logic, and bad grammar.’ § 
Ho denies tlie originality both of the Christian ethics (which he 
says arc a gross plagkrl^im from Plato) as also in great jxirt of the 
system of Christian dtXJtrine.j] Nevertheless, it Avonld be quite 
_ _ _ _ 

» P|). G‘2, 63. t P* ^ * $ P* § P 

II (Pp. ol — GO.) We arc hardly likely to y add to IMr. Foxt on in 
our love of Platt), for wliom we liave oxpresst'd, and that vfj’yjvecohtly, 
(April, ISIS,) no stinted adinii*atiou : and what ^vc Imve there 
afiirnied Ave are hy no means disposed to retract, — that no ancient 
author 1ms approaelicd, in the expression of ethical truth, so near to the 
' max^ins, and sometimes the very expressions, of the Gospel. Never- 
theless, Avc a^ strongly allinn, that he who contrasts (whatever the 
occasional sublimity of expression) the faltering and often scepti- 
cal tone of Plato on religious siibjects, Avlth the uniformity and deci- 
sion of the Kvahgelical systean, — Ips dark notions in .rehition to Gfod 
, (candidly conl'esscd) with the glorious reoognition of ITirn in the 
, (iospel as ‘our Father,’ — his utterly absurd application of his general 
principW of inorajs, in his most Utopian of all Pepublics, wifli tlie broad, 
plain social ethics of Christianity^ — the tone of moi^rnful familiarity 
(whatever Jiis personal immunity) in Avjiich lie too often speaks of 
the saddest pollutions that ever degraded humanity, with tl^e vSpoUess 
purity the Christian rule of Hfejrp-tlic hesitating, ^ speculative tone 
of the Master of the Academy Avith the decision aiid majesty of llini 
who ‘ spake with authority, and not as the Scribes,’ Avhether Greek or 
Jewish, — the metaphysical and abstract character of ttato’s reasonings 
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:a migtakc, it peems, to suppose that Mh Foxton is no Christian ! 
He Ls, on the contrary, of tine A^cry few wlio can tell , ns 
Avli^t Christianity really is; and who can saj^arato the falsehoods 
and tlie myths which have so long disguised it. He even talks 
most spiritually and with an edifying onation. Ho tolls ns 
^ (lod was,” indeed, in Christy reconciling the world unto 
^ himself.” And hut litth deduction need he made from the 
^ rapturous language of Paid, .who tells us that in him dwelt 
^ all the fulness of the Godhcjid hodihf'^^ ; concede to Clirist’ 
(generous admission!) ^tlie highest inspiration granted 
to the propliets of God’f, — Mahomet, it appears, and Zoroaster 
and Confucius, having aho statues in his truly Catliolic Pan- 
theon, ‘ The position of Christ,’ he tells ns in another place, 
is ^ simply that of the foremost man inwall tlie Avorld,’ though 
he ‘soars far above “all ])rincipalities and powers”— a])ove 
‘all philosophies hitherto known — above all creeds hitherto 
‘ projmgatcd in his name’ — the true Cliristian doctrine, after 
having been hid from ages and generations, being reserved to 
be disclosed, we presume, by ]\Ir. Poxton. His spiritualism, 
as usual with tlie ivholc school of our new Christian infidels, 
is, of course, exquisitely refined,— but, unhappily, very vague. 
He is full of talk of ‘ a deep insight,’ — of a ‘ faith not in dead 
^ histories, hut in living realities— a revelation to our hmerm)st 
iinturo.’ ‘ The true seer,’ he says, ‘ looking deep into causes, 
‘ carries in his heart the simple wisdom of God. The secret 
- - • ■ — - - 
with tlio severely practical character of Christ’s, — the . feebleness of 
the motives siipyilied by the ab.stractions of the one, and the intensity 
of tliose supplied by the other, — the adaptation of the one to 
the intoUig(;nt only, and the adaptation of the otlier to universal 
luinianity, — the very manner of Plato, his gorgeous style, with the 
still more impressive simplicity of the Great Teacher,^ — must surely 
sec in the contrast every indication, to say jiotliing of the utter gra- 
tnitousness (liistorically) of the contrary hypothesis, that the Sublime 
ethics of the Gospel, whether avc regard substance, or manner, or 
tone, or style, are no plagiarism from Plato. As for. tiui inmi who 
can hold such a notion, he must certainly be very igm^’ant citluT of 
Plato or .of Christ. As the best apology for Mr. Pox ton’s ofiensive 
folly wc may, perhaps, charitably hope that he is nearly ignorant of 
both. — Equally absurd is the attempt to identify the nietaphysical 
dreams of Plato with the doctrinal sj^stem of the Gospel, though ^t* is 
quite true, that long subsequent to Christ the Platonising Chi-istidns 
tried to accommodate the speculations of the sage they loved, to 
flic doctrines of a still greater master. But Plato never extorted from 
friends Stronger eulogies than Christ has often extorted from his 
enemies. , . . . 

* T. 6io. ' / ' ; „ ,, ,t 
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f I , Ql-iij!sfature vibrate ou liis ear, and » her fair ipr6-» 

^ portions reveal tlifasoselves to hie eye.: He has a deep: faith 
5 ill, .theu'tn^fth-of Oed’*' ^ The inspired mait is one whose 
5 p^t^yard ilfejideriyes all ita radiance from the light within Idm. 
^ He iw.aiks/ through stony places by the light of his own soul, 
‘,and sturublea not- . N,o human motive is present to such a 
ill its highest exultation^ — no love of praise— -'no desire 
fauok^--ruo aftection, no passion mingles with the divine 
^ afflatus,, which, passes over without ruffling the soul.’ f . And a 
g^t^ti'Wapy fitte i^lirases of the same kind, equally innocent of 
all . 

amafisiug, and amusing to see with what ease Mr. Foxton 
c^cidea points which have tffled folios of controversy. ^ In the 
^ tOfiching of Clirist himself, there is not the slightest allusion 
^ to the modern evangelical notion of an atonement.’ ^ The 
^ diversities. of “gifts” to which Paul alludes. Cor. i. 12., are 
^ nothing more than those different “gifts” which, in common 
‘ parhinee, wo attribute to the various temiiers and talents of 
^ rnen*’t ‘ It isi however, after ail, absurd to suppose that the 
‘ miracles of the Scriptures are subjects of actual belief, cither 
‘ to, the. vulgar or the loarned»*§ What an easy time of it must 
such an all-sufficient coutrovertist have ! 

. He thinks it [>os^ble, loo, that Christ, though nothing more 
than an ordinary man, may really have ‘thought himself Divine,’ 
without being liable to the charge of a visionary self-idolatry or 
of blasxdiemy, — as sui)pose(Uby every body, Trinitarian or Uni- 
tarian, except, Mr. Foxton. He ‘siccounts for it by the ‘wild 
‘ sublimity of liuman emotion, Avhen the rapt spirit first feels 
‘ the tlirobbings of the divine afflatus,’ &c. &c. A singidar 
aifiatus whicli twiches a man to usurp the name and picroga- 
tives of Deity, and a strange ‘inspiration’ which insj)ircs liim 
with so profound an ignorance of his own nature I This inter- 
pretation, wo believe, is peculiarly Mr. Foxton’s own. 

, The way in which he disposes of the miracles, is essen- 
tially tlnct .of a vulgar, undiscriminatiiig, iinidiilosopluo mind* 
There have been, lie tells us in effect, so many false miracles, 
superstitious stories of wdtehes, <5onjurors, ghosts, hobgoblins^ 
of cures by royal touch, and the like, — and therefore the Scrip- 
ture miracles are false I Why, who denies that there have 
been plenty of false miracles? — -And there have been as nnuiy 
false religions. Is there, therefore, none true? The proper 
business in every such case is to examine fairly th<i evidence, 
and not to generalise after this absurd fashion. Otherwise we 
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shall never believe, any thing*; for there i& Hardly one trwth 
that has not its half score of audacious coutitcrfoltSrf • * 

> Still he is amusingly perplexed^ like all tlw 3 rest of the lofidel 
world, kom to get rid of tile miracles-^ whether On tlic^|>rin(iiple 
of fraud, or fiction^ or illusion. He thinks there wotikl be ^a 
^ great accession to the ranks of redson and common sense by 
^ disproving the reality of the miracles* without damaging the 
^ veracity or honesty of the simple^ earnest, and enthiisiastio 
^writers by whom they, are recorded;'’ and ' complains of the 
coarse and undiscriminating criticism of most of the JbVencli and 
JKnglisli Deists, who explain the miracles ^ on the supposition bf 
^the grossest fraud acting on the .grossest credulity^’ But he 
soon finds tliat the materials for such a compromise are utterly 
intractable. He thinks that the German Rationalists haVe de- 
pended too much on some ^ single hypothesis, which often proves 
^ to be insuffieieut to meet the great variety of conditions and 
^ circtimstaiices with which the miracles have' been lianded down 
^ to us.’ Veiy true ; but what remedy ? ‘ We find one Germmi 
‘ writer endeavouring to explain away the miracles on the 
^ mystical (uiytliical) theory ; and another riding into the areila 
^ of controversy on tlic miserable hobby-horse of clairvoyance” 
^ or ‘‘mesmerism”; each of. these, and a host of others of the 
‘ same class, rejecting wliatcver light is thrown on the question 
^ by all the theories together.’ He therefore proposes, with great 
and gratuitous liberality, to heap all these theories together, ahd 
to take them as they are wonted; •not withholding any of the 
wonders of modem science — oven, jis would seem, the possible 
knowledge of ‘ chloroform’*— from the propagators ot Chris- 
tianity ! 

But, alas! the plieiiomcna arc still intractabl(3. The stub- 
born ‘ Book’ will still baffle all such efforts to explain it away; 
it is willing to be rejected, if it so pleases men, but it guards 
itself from being thus made a fool of. For who can fail ko see 
that neither all or any considcnxble part' of the multifarious 
miracles of the New Testament can be explained by .aiy such 
gratuitous extension of ingenious fancicvS ; and that if they conld 
be so explained, It would be still impossible to exculpate the men 
who need such exjdanations from the charge of perpetrating the 
grossest frauds! Yet this logical ostrich, who can digest all 
these stones, presumptin>tisly declares a miracle an impossibility 
and the very notion of it a contradiction, X But enough of Mr. 
Foxton. 

* Bp. 86, 87. 

j* ]VIr..Fo:?^ton denies that men, in Paley’s single case in, which he 
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' arc tio (Hoii'bt .^othe ttihids amongst trs, whose pow6r‘^ 

and whose petv^rsion of power wc lanbieht; who haVe 
bi|wilde;red themselveS by really deep meditation on inexplicable 
mysteries;' who demand eertainty •where certainty is hot s^lveii 
to ihaii^ or dehiatijd, for truths which arc cstablishe?d by sufHcient 
evidence, etXcr evidence than those truths will admit. We can 
ey6n^ painfully Sympathise in that ordeal of doubt to whieh such 
p(iw6rful minds arc peculiarly exposed — with their Titanic 
$ti:iigglcs agairiSt the still mightier power of Him who has said 
ib'ihe tuvbhlcnt intellect of man, as well as to the stormy ocean, 
^ ^Ipithhrto j^halt thou conic, but no fartlier, — and here shall thy 

* waves be staid.^ cannot wish better to any such 

digitated mind than that it’ Way listen to those potent and ma- 
jestic words: ^Peace — be 'still!’ uttered by the voice of Him 
V^hb so suddenly hushed the billows of the Galitenn lake. 

But we are at t»hc same time fully convinced that in our day 
there are thousands of youths who arc falling into the same 
errors and perils from sliccr vanity and affectation ; who admire 
most what they least understand, and adopt all the obscurities 
and paradoxes they stumble upon, as a cheap path to a replitation 
for profundity; who awkwardly imitate the manner and retail 
the phrCses of the writers they study; and, as usual, exaggerate 
to ' Chticatnre their, least agreeable eccentricities. Wc should 
think that some of these more powerful minds must be by 
this time ashrtinod of that ragged regiment of most shallow 
thinkers, and obscure writers aiul^ talkers who at present infest 
bur lifcrature, and whose parijot-likc repetition of their own 
stereotyped phraseology, mingled with some barbarous infusion of 
half- Anglicised German, ihreatcns to form as oilauis a cfnit as 
ever polluted the stream of thought or disfigured the i)urity of 
language. Happily it is not likely to be more than a passing 
fashion ; but still it is a very unpleasant fashion Avhile it lasts. 
,As in%Tohnson’s day, every young writer imitated as well as he 
‘c6uld the ponderous diction and everlasting antitheses of the great 
<Sctatort as in Byron’s da}’’, there w'crc thousands to whom the 

* tries the general theorem,’ believe the miracle; but ho finds 
it cbnVenieiit to leave out the most significant ciroumstancos on wdiich 
Paley makes the \ alidity of the testimony to d(,‘potid, instead of* stating 
them fairly in J^aley’s own words. Yet tlnit tlio sceptics (if such there 
jCOuld be) must be the merest fraction of the species, Mr. Poxton 
bimself immediately proceeds to prove, Iw slidwing (what is gtideniably 
the cf^) that almost all mankind readily receive miraculous occur- 
rences on far lower evidence than Paley’s common sense would require 
them to demand. Surely he must be related to the Irishman who 
placed liis ladder against the bough he was cutting off. 
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WprW ^,\vas ^iblivuk! At tv*irenty/ pr t^Uereabouts, ^^ind, of .^Ijose 
‘jdark inuigining^/, Mupaulay says, the waste ^yas prpdigi^^ : 
so now there arp huntlrpds of dilettanti p intheists, luy^tics^. ^nU 
sceptics, to whom .every tiling is a, ‘ shap)/ an ^ unreality ^; \vh(i 
tell us that the world stands in need of a great ‘ 

‘^seer/ ,a ^triie priest,’ a / large s^oij,’ a ' goi}rhke soul,’ '^ — who 
riadl dive, into ^ the depths of tJip hmnan consciousness,’ and 
whose ^utterances’ si rail rouse the human mind from the •cheats 
^ and frauds ’ which have hitherto every wlicre practised oit .it& 
simplicity. They tell us, in relation to philosophy, religion, and 
especially in relation to Christianity, that all that has been be- 
lieved by mankind has been believp^only pn ^ empirical ’ grounds ; 
and that the old answers to dltfipij^iics will do no longer. . They 
si lake their sage lieads at such njieii as Clarke, l/aley, Bu.tlci'^ 
and declare that such arguments as theirs will not satisfy thciiu 
— We arc glad to admit that all this vague ])rctcnslmi is,ijo\v 
hut rarely disjdayed with the scurrilous spirit of that pldcv 
unbelief ngainst which the long, scries of Britisli apologists fon 
Christianity arose between 1700 and 17 j 0; .But then', is often 
iu it iTu arrogance as real, thougli not in so oife.iisive a f>rnn 
Sometimes the sj/irit of unbelief even assumes an - air of seniir 
meiitai regret at ils »>wn ijiconvcniiait proruudily. Many a w(p*thy 
3‘outh tells us he almost wlriies he roald believe, 11c admirCt'^ 
of all tilings, the ^ moral grandeur’ — the ^ethical beauty of 
many parts of Christianity; lie cuiidcneends to patronize Jcs.n^ 
C-hrist, though he b(‘licves that t^e great mass of words, 
actions by which alone we ku'o\Y anything about him, are <shccr 
lietions or legends; he believes — gratuitously enough in 
iiistaaee, for he Las no ground lor it - - that Jesus Chrisjt 
was a very Cgi'cat man,’ worthy of eompurisou at least w’itk 
Mahomet, Lutlicr, Xa])oleon, and ^ other heroes’; he even admits 
the liaj)]>inefeS of a simple, child-like faith, in the ])U('rilities of 
Cliristiauiiy — it ju’oduees such content of mind I But ajas I lir 
cannot believe — his intellect is not satisfied — he lias revolved 
the, mat ter loo profoundly to he thus taken in; lie mus^, he sup^ 
])o^e,s, (and our beardless jiliilosoplier sighs as lie says it) bear the 
penalty of a too restless intellect, and a too speculative genius; 
he knows all the usual arguments whicli satisfied Pascal, Butler^ 

Sec Foxton^s last chapter, passim. From Some expressions 
QUO pvpuhl almost imagine tliat our author himself aspired to be, if 
riot the Messiah, at least the Elias, of this new (lispcnsation. Wo 
tear, however, that this ‘vox chunantis ’ would reverse the Baptist’s 
proclamation^ and would ^ry, ‘The straight shall hO made crdohcd^ 

• and the places rc»2^y4.’ ' ' / , ’ 
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B»CO!i>> Leibnitizf; but they will do no longer: morfe radical, more 
difficulties have sucp^csted thciUselves, ‘from the 
^ depths: ot* philosophj*/ and far ditlbrent answers are required 
now!* , 


, * We fear that many young Tniiuls in our day are exposed to the 
danger of faUhig into one or other of the prevailing forms of unbelief, 
and especially into that of pantheistic inysticisiUj from rashly medi- 
tating, in the cloudy regions of German philoso])hy, on dilliculties 
which would seem beyond the limits of liunuui reason, but which that 
philosophy too often promises to solve — Avith what success we may 
see from the rapid succession and impenetrable obscurities of its 
various systems. Alas! when men learn that one of tlie highest 
achievements of pJiilosophy is to know when it is vain to philosopiiise. 
When the obscure j)rineiples of these most uncouth philosophies, 
e^Aresscid, wc verily believe, in the darkest language ever used by 
civiliiscd nuin, are ap^)ljecl to the solution of the problems of theology 
and etliics, no wonder that the natural eoiiscqucnco, as avcU as just 
retribution, of such temerity is a plunge into tenfold night. Systems 
of (ioruiaii pliilosophy may 2)erliaps be advantagciuisly studitnl by 
tliosc V. ho are mature enough to study them ; but that they Juive an 
inco;nparablo power of intoxivating \\\k\ intellect of the young aspirant 
to their mysteries, is, we think, undeniabk*. They are producing 
this dh^ct just now in a multitude of our juveniles, who are becloud- 
ing Ihcnisolves in the vain attempt to coiuprehend ill-translated 
fragments of ill-understooa plulosopbies, t executed in a sort of Angii- 
eised-Gcrmau, or G(n’majiised-Englisli, Ave know not Avbich to call 
it, but certainly neitljcr Geriii^m nor English,) from llic p<*j-usal of 
Avhich they curvy aAV ay nothing but some A'ery obscure terms, on wliicli 
they thenisclves have superinduce^^ a very vague meanmg. These 
terms you in vain implore them to delhie; or, if they detiue tliem, they 
dcfiiKi litem in terms Avhich as much need definilion. Heartily do 
Ave A\ ish that Socrates Avould rcap])eav amongst u^, to (^xorcisc his 
accouelicur s art on these luqdess Thcietetusos and IVIeiios of our day ! 

jMaiiy such youths iniglit no doubt reply at Jirst io the sarcastic 
<iaerist,‘*(who anight gently cniajdain of a slight cloudiness in their 
sp('cuhuions,) that the truths they uttered were too profo\ind for 
ordinary ”easoiiers. may easily imagine liow Socrates would 

haye (l<*alt Avith such assumptions. Uis reply would bo rather more 
severe thiui that of IMackintosh to Coleddge in a soineAvhat similar 
case ; namely, tliat if a notion cannot be made clear to persons AAdio 
have spent the belter part of their days in resolving the dilliculties 
of melaphysics and phjlosoph3'^, and who are conscious that tlu^y 
are not destitute of patience for the effort requisite to understand 
then), it may suggest a doubt Avhether the fault be not in the medium 
of communictition rather than elsewhere ; and, indeed, Avhether the 
philosopher be not aiming to communicate thouglits on subjects on 
Avliich man can have no tlioughts to communicate. Socrates would 
add, perhaps, that language was given us to express, not to conceal 
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, This is easily said^ and we know is often said, and loudly.- 
But the justice, with which it is said is another matter ; for when* 
wc can get these cloudy objectors to put clown, not their vagiie 
assertions of profomid difficulties, uttered in the obscUirc Ian-' 
guage tliey love, but a precise statement of their objections, wc 
find them either the very same with those which were quite as 
powerfully urged in the course of the deistical controversies of 


our tliouglits; and that, if they cannot be communicated, invalu- 
able as tliey doubtless are, we had better keep them to ourselves ; 
one thing it is clear he would do, — he would insist on precise defini- 
tions. lint in truth Jt may be more than surmised that the obscuri- 
ties of which all complain, except tliosC (and in our day tlicy arc not 
a few) to whom obscurity is a recommendation, result from sulFcring 
the intellect to speculate in realms forbidden toils access ; of venturing 
into caverns of tremendous deptli and darkness, Avitli nothing better 
than onr own rushlight. Surely we have reason to su«;j)eeC as much 
when some learned professor, after muttering his logical incantations, 
and conjuring Muth his logical formuhr, surprises you by saying, that 
he lias disposed of the great inyslerie.s of existence and tln‘, univf'rse, 
and solved to your entire satisCactioii, in his own curt way, the t>rob- 
hans of the AiiSoLuno and the Jnfjnitk ! If the cardinal truths 
of ))hilosop]iy and religion hitherto rcce,ived arc doomed to he im- 
p<‘rill(Ml by such spceulalions, one feels strongly inclined to pray with 
tlie old Homeric hero, — ‘that if they must pcri:di, it may ])e at least 
‘ in daylight.’ 

earnestly counsel the youthful reader to defer flic study of 
fJcrmari philosophy, at h‘ast till li(‘ hae matured and diseiplineil his 
mind, and familiarised himself with tlie lK‘st inodels of wJiat used to 
he our boast — English clearness of thought and expression. ITc 
will then learn to ask rigidly Tor definitions, and not rest satis- 
fied with half-meanings — or no meaning. To the naturally venturous 
pertinacity of young metapliysieians, few would he disposed to he 
more imlnlgent than ourselves. From the time of l^lato downwards 
— wljo tells us that no sooiut do they ‘ taste' of diale<*tics than they 
are ready to dispute with everybody — ‘si)anng neither falhrT nor 
‘ mother, scarcely even the lower animals/ if they had but a ^oice to 
reply. They have always expected more from metnpliysies than 
(except as a disriplhte) tliey will ever yield. He elsewhere, still mon' 
Jiumorously, describes the same trait. lie compares them to young 
dogs who are perpetually snapping at every thing about them : — 
Ojfiai yap ae oh XeXrjdf yai, on ol fieipuKlaKoiy orav to TTpCoror XoyiDv 
ycuwrmt, rihrolc k’ara^pwj'TCitf an etc drr/Xoyuir '^piopF.i’oi 

Kcit fjiipovpLtvoi TOV(^ i^EXiy^oi'TnQ avrol aXXovc iXiy^ouffiy ^uipoj'i 
(oarvrep (ncvXiikia tm fXicety rc kal crTTaparreiv rovg TrXr](7iov cifL But wc'. 
hope we shall not see our metaphysical ‘puppies' amusing thcmsclvits, 
— as so many ‘old dogs’ amongst our neighbours (who ought to havi; 
known better) have done, by tearing into tatters the sacred leaves 
of that volume, which contains what is better than all their philosophy. 
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thc4 .test ccatuiy (the case with far tlie greater part), or else 
stick as are of similar character, and susceptible of similar answers. 
We say not that the cans wers were always satisfactory, nor are 
now inquiring Avhether any of tluaii were so ; we merely nuiin- 
taiii tliat the objections in question are not the novelties tliey 
affect to be. We say this to obviate an advantage which the 
very vagueness of much modern opposition to Christianity 
would obtain, from the notion that some prodigious arguments 
have been discovered which the intellect of a Pascal or a 
Butler was not eoniprelienslvc enough to anticipate, and which 
no Clarke or l*filey Avoiild have been logician enough to 
refute. We afiirin, without hesitation, that when the new 
advocates oi' infidelity descend from their airy elevation, and 
state their objections in intelligible terms, they arc found, for 
the most j^art, what we have represented them. Wlien w'e 
read mauy of* tlie ^speculations of German infidelity, wo ^eeln to 
bo re-perufing many of our own authors of the last eentiiry. 
It is as if our neighbours had imported our manufactures ; and, 
after re-[KK*klng them, in new forms and with some additions, 
had re-shipped ami sent them back to us as new eoininodilies. 
Hardly an instance of discrepancy is mentioned in the ‘ VV^olfcn- 
^ biittel Pragmcnls,’ which will not bo found in the pages of 
our own deists a century ago; and, as already hinted, of Dr. 
Strauss’s elaboraie strictures, the vast majority will he found 
in the sauio sourc(JS. In fact, though far from thinking it to 
our national cri'dlt, none but those who will dive a little deeper 
than most do into a happily forgotten portion of onr litera- 
ture, (which made noise enough in its day, and created very 
Buperfiuous terrors for the fate of Christianity,) can have any idea 
of the extent to ^\hichthc modern forms of unbelief in Germany 
— so hir as founded on \ii\y positive grounds, whether of reason 
or of criticism, — arc indebted to our English deists. Tholuck, 
however, and others of hio countrymen, seem thoroughly aware 
of it. 

The objections to the truth of Christianity are directed either 
against the evidence itself, or that which it substantiates. 
Against the latter, as Bishop Butler says, unless the objections 
be truly such as prove contradictions in it, they arc ‘ perfectly 
^ frivolous;’ since we cannot be competent judges cither as to 
what it is worthy of the Supreme Mind to reveal, or how far a 
portion of au inqierfcctly-devcloped system may harmonise with 
the whole; and, perhaps, on many points, we never can be com- 
petent judges, unless we can cease to be finite. The objections 
to the evidence itself are, as the same great author observes, 
? fs^ell worthy of the fullest attention,’ The d priori objection 
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to . miracles we have already briefly touched. If that objeetleii; 
be valid, it is vain to argue further ; but if not, the remaming ^ 
objections must be powerful enough to neutralise the entire mass’ 
of the evidence, and, in fact, to amount to a proof of contra- 
dictions, — not on this or that minute point of historic detail,— 
but on such as shake the foundations of tlie whole edifice of 
evidence. It will not do to say, ^ Here is a minute discrepancy 
^ in the history of Matthew or Luke as compared with that of 
^ Mark or John;’ for, first, such discrepancies arc often found, 
in other authors, to be apparent, and not real, — founded on our 
taking for granted that tlicre is no circumstance umnentioned 
by two writers which, if known, would have been seen to har- 
monise their statements. We admit this possible reconciliation 
readily enough in the case of many seeming discrepancies of 
other historians ; but it is a benefit which men are slow to admit 
in the case of the sacred narratives. There the objector is 
always apt to take it for granted that Ihe discrepancy is real ; 
though it may be easy to su])posc a case (and a possible case 
is quite sufficient for the purpose) which Avould neutralise 
the objection. Of tliis perverseness (we can call it by no 
other name) the examples are perpetual in the critical tor- 
tures to which Strauss has subjected the sacred historians.^ — 

* The reader n^ay see some striking instaneos of his disposition 
to take the ivorse sense, in Beard’s ‘ Voices of tlie (diuivh.’ ^fho- 
luok truly observes, loo, in his strictures on Strauss, ‘ We know how 
^ frecpiently the loss of a lew v/ords in one ancient author would be 
‘ sufficient to cast an inexplicable obscurity over another.’ Tlie 
same \\ ri ter well observes, that Itlicro never was an historian, who, 
if treated on the principles of criticism which his countryman bus 
applied to the Evangelists, might not he proved a mere mytho- 
grapher. ... • It is plain,’ says he, ‘ that if absolute agreement among 
‘ bistorians ’ — and still more absolute apparent agreement — ‘be 
‘ necessary to assure us that we possess in their writings erffdible 
^ liistory, we must renoinice all pretence to any sucdi possession.’ Tlie 
translations from Qninet, Coquerel, and Tholuck are all, in ditferent 
ways, well worth reading. The last truly says, ‘.Strauss canuj to the 
‘ study of the Evangelical history witli the foregone conclusion tlmt 
miracles are impossible;’' and where an investigator bz*ings with 
‘ him ail absolute conviction of the guilt of the accused to the examina- 
^ tiou of his case, we know how even the most innocent maybe impli- 
^ cated and condemned out of his own month.* In fact, so strong and 
various are the proofs of truth and reality in the history of the 
New Testament, that none would ever have suspected tlie veracity 
of the writers, or tried to disprove it, except for tlie above foregom*, 
conclusion — ‘ that miracles are impossible.’ We also recommcml 
to the reader an ingenious brochure included in the ‘ Wiiccs of 
VOL. XC. NO. CLXXXII. A A 
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It may bo objected, perliaps, that the gi'atuitoqa supposition 
of some immeaationed fact — which, if mentioned, would harmo- 
nise the ' apparently countcr-stateiiients of two historians — can- 
not be admitted, and is, in fact, a surrender of the argument. 
But to say so, i» only to betray an utter ignorance of what the 
argument is. If an objection be founded on the alleged absolute 
contradiction of two statements, it is quite sufficient to show 
any (not the real, but only a hypothetical and possible) medium 
of reconciling them; and the objection is, in all fairness, dis- 
solved. And this would be felt by the honest logician, even if 
\ve did not know of any such instances in point of fact. We 
do know, howcvex-, of many. Nothing is more common than to 
find, in the narration of two perfectly honest historians, — re- 
ferring to the same events from different points of view, or for a 
different purpose, — the omission of a fact which gives a seeming 
contrariety to th^ir statements ; a contrariety which the men- 
tion of the omitted fact by a thii’d writer instantly clears up.’'^ 


‘ tlie Cliurcb, in reply to Strauss,’ constructed on the same principle 
with Whately’s admirable ‘Historic Doubts,’ namely ; ‘The Fallacy 
‘ of the Mythical Theory of Di\ vStrauss, illustrated from the History 
‘ of Martin Luther, and from actual Mohammedan Myths of the Lite 
‘ of Jesus’ Wliat a subject for the same play of iugeuuity would 
be Dean vSwift! The date and place of Ids birth disputed — whether 
he was ah Englishman or an Irishman — his ineornprehensible rela- 
tions to vStolla and Vanessa, utterly incomprehensible on any hypo- 
thesis — bis alleged soductioi; of one, of both, of neither ^ — his mar- 
riage with Stella affirmed, dis[)utc(i, and still wholly unsettled — the 
numberless other incidents in his'dfefull of contradiction and mystery 
- — and, not least, the eccentricities ‘and inconsistencies of his whole 
character and conduct! Why, with a thousandth part of Dr. Strauss’s 
assumptions, It would be ea^^y to reduce Swift to as fabulous a per- 
sonage as Ids own Lemuel Gulliver. 

* Any (ipparimt discrepancy with either tliemselves or profane 
historians is usually suffioiciit to satisfy Dr. Strauss. He is ever 
ready to c6nclud(i that the discrepancy is reab and that the profane 
historiatis arc right. In adducing some striking instances of the 
minute accuracy of Luke, only revealed by obscure collateral evidence 
(historic or numismatic) discovered since, TJioluck remarks, ‘ What 

< an outcry would have been nnule had not the specious appearance 
‘ of error been thus obviated.' Luke calls Gallio proconsul of Acliaia: 

< we should not have expected it, since though Aphaia was originally 
* a senatorial province, Tiberius had changed it into an imperial one, 

< and the title of its governor, therefore, was procurator ; now a pas- 

< sagCftin Suetonius informs us, that Claudius had restored the province 
‘ to the senate.’ The same Evangelist cails Sergius Paulus governor 
of Cyprus ; yet we might have expected to find only a prmtor, since 
Cyprus was an ifn^erial province. In this case, again, says Tholuck, 
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Very forgetful of tliis have the advocates of infidelity usually 
been : nay, (as if they would make up in the number of objec- 
tions what they want in weight,) they have frequently availed 
themselves not only of apparent coiitrarieties, but of mere incom-- 
pleteness in the statements of two* different writers, on which to 
found a charge of contradiction. Thus, if one writer says that 
a certain person was present at a given time or place, when 
another says that he and two more were there; or that one man 
was cured of blindness, when another says that two were, — 
such a thing is often alleged as a contradiction ; whereas, in truth, 
it presents not even a difficulty — unless one historian be bound 
to say not only all that another says, but just so much, and no 
more. Let such objections be what they wdll, unless they 
prove absolute contradictions in the narrative, they arc as mere 
dust in the balance, compared with the stupendous mass and 
variety of that evidence which confirms the substantial. truth of 
Christianity. And even if they esta})lish real contradictions, 
they still amount, for reasons we arc about to state, to dust in 
tlic balance, unless they establish contradictions not in imma- 
terial but in vital points. The objections must be such as, if 
l)roved, leave the Avhule fabric of evidence in ruins. For, 
secondly, we arc fully disposed to concede to the objector that 
there are, in the books of Scripture, not only apparent but real 
discrepancies, — a point which many of the advocates of Chris- 
fianily are, indeed, reluctant to admit, but which, w’e think, no 
candid advocate Avill feel to be the le^s true. Nevertheless, even 
such an advocate of the Scriptures may justly contend that the 
very rc.isons which necessitate this admission of discrepancies 
also i-e<luce them to such a limit that they do not affect, in the 
slightest dcgj ce, the substantial credibility of the sacred records ; 
and, in our judgment, Christians have unwisely damaged their 
cause, and given a needless advantage to the infidel, by deny- 
ing that any discrepancies exist, or -by endeavounng to prove 
that they do not. The discrepancies to which we refer are just 
those which, in the course of the transmission of ancient books, 
divine or human, through many ages, — their constant tran- 

thc correctness of the historian has been remarkably attested. Coins, 
and later still a passage in Dion Cassius, have been found, giving 
proof that Augustus restored the province to the senate ; and tlius, 
as if to vindicate th(3 Evangelist, the Roman historian adds, ‘ Thus 
^ proconsuls began to be sent into that island also.’ — Trans, from 
Thotuck^ pp. 21, 22. Tn the same njanner coins have been found 
proving he is correct in some other once disputed instances. Is it 
not tail' to suppose that many apparent discrepancies of the same 
order may be eventually removed by similar evidence ? 
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script Jon by .different bands, — their translation into various 
languages,— may riot only be expected to o6cur, but which 
must oceux*, unless there be a perpetual series of most minute 
and ludicrous miracles — certainly never jiromised, and as cer- 
tainly never performed — to counteract all the effects of negli- 
gence and inadvertence, to guide the pen of every transcriber to 
infallible accuracy, and to prevent his ever deviating into any 
casual error ! Such miraculous intervention, we need not say, 
has never been pleaded for by any apologist of Christianity ; 
has certainly never been promised; and, if it had, — since wO 
gee, as a matter of fact, that the promise has never been ful- 
filled, — the whole of Christianity would fall to the ground. 
But tlum, from a large induction, wo know that the limits 
within wdilch discrepancies and errors from sueh causes will 
occur, must be very moderate; wc knoiv, from numberless 
cx;uuj)les of other ivri tings, what the maximum is, — and that it 
leaves their substantial authenticity untouched and unimpeaclied. 
No one suj)poscs the writings of Plato and Cicero, of Thucy- 
dides and 'J^icitus, of Bacon or Hhakspcarc, fundamentally 
vitiated by the like discrepancies, errors, and absurdities which 
time and inadvertence have occasioned. 

The corru])tions in the Scriptures from these causes are likely 
to be even less than in the case of any otlior writings ; from 
their very structure, — the varied and reiterated forms in which 
all the great truths are expressed; from tlie greater veneration 
they inspired ; the greater ^carc with wdiich they ivoiild bo tran- 
scribed ; the greater number of 'copies ivliich w^ould be diffused 
through the world, — and which, though that very circumstanee 
v/uiikl multi] )ly the numlicr of variations, would also afford, in 
their collation, the means of reciprocal correct ion ; — a correction 
which wc have seen applied in our day, with admirable success, 
to so many ancient wnalcrs, under a system of canons which have 
now ^’aised this species of criticism to the rank of an inductive 
science. This criticism, ajiplicd to the Scriptures, has in many 
instances restored the true reading, and dissolved the objections 
wliicli might have been founded on the iincorroctcd variations ; 
and, as time rolls on, may lead, by yet fresh discoveries and more 
coihpreliensive recensions, to a yet further clarifying of the stream 
df Divine truth, till ^tlie river of the w^atcr of life’ shall flow 
nearly in its original Hm])id purity. Within sricli limits as these, 
the most consistent advocate of Christianity not only 772 admit 
«-^not only may sa fely admit — the existence of discrepancies, but 
may do so eveii with advantage to his cause. He must admit them, 
since j such variations must be the result of the manner in which 
ttie records have been transmitted, unless wc suppose a super- 
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natural intervention, neither promised by God, nor pleaded for 
by man: he may safely admit them, because — from a general 
induction from the history of all literature — we see that, whore 
copies of writings liave been sufficiently multiplied, and suffi- 
cient motives for care have existed in the transcription, the 
limits of oTor are very narrow, and leave the substantial iden- 
tity untouched : and he may admit them with advantage ; for 
the admission is a reply to many objections founded on the 
assumption that he must contend that there arc no variations, 
when he need only contend that there arc none that can be 
material. 

But it may be said, ^ May not we be permitted, while con- 
‘ ceding the miraculous and other evidences of Christianity, and 
‘ the general authority of the records whicli contain it, to go a 
^ step furtb.er, and to reject some things whicli seem ^lalpably 
^ ill-reasoned, distasteful, inconsistent, or immoral ‘I^ct every 
^ man be fully persuaded in his own mind.’ For ourselves, wo 
honestly confess we cannot see the logical consistency ol‘ such a 
position ; any more than the reasonableness, after having admitted 
the preponderant evidence for the great truth of Theism, of ex- 
cepting some pliciKJinena as apparently at variance with the 
Divine perfections ; and thus virtually adopting a Manlclnran 
hypothesis. We must recollect that wc know nothing of Cliris- 
tlanity except from its records ; and as these, once fairly ascer- 
tained to be authentic and genuine, arc all, as regards their 
contents, supported precisely by thc’^feaine miraculous and other 
evidence; as they bear upon tlam precisely the same internal 
marks of artlessiiess, truth, ai«l sln(‘crity ; and, historically and 
in otlu'r res[)ects, arc inextricably interwoven with one another j 
wc see not on what principles we can safely reject portions as 
impi’obablc, dlstastefnl, not quadrating with the dictates of 
^ reason,’ our ^ intuitional consciousness,’ and what not. This 
assuiiicd liberty, however, is, as we apprehend, of the very 
essence of liat ionalism ; and it may be called the Manichaiisrn 
of interpretation. 8o long as the canonicity of any of the 
records, or any portion of them, or their true interpretation, is 
in dispute, wc may fairly doubt ; but that point once decided 
by honest criticism, to say we receive such and such portions, 
on account of the^^weight of the general evidence, and yet reject 
other portions, though sustained by the same evidence, because 
wc think there is something unreasonable or revolting in their 
substance, is plainly to accept evidence only where it pleases 
us, and to reject it where it pleases us not. The only ques- 
tion fairly at issue must ever be, whether the general evidence 
for Christianity will overljear the difficulties which wc (Uiiinot 
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separate from the truths. If It will not, we must reject it 
wholly; and if it will, wc must receive it wholly. 1?hcre is 
plainly no tenable 'position between absolute infidelity and 
absolute belief. And this is proved; by the infinitely various 
and Protean character of nationalism, and the perfectly inde- 
terminate, but always arbitrary, limits it imposes on itself. It 
exists in all forms and degrees, from a moderation which accepts 
nearly the entire system of Christianity, and which certainly 
rejects nothing that can be said to constitute its distinctive 
truth, to an audacity of unbelief, which, professing still 
vaguely to revorenee Christianity as ^something divine,’ sponges 
out nine tenths of the whole ; or, after reducing the mass of it 
to a caput mortuum of lies, fiction, and superstitions, retains 
only a few drops of fact and doctrine, — so few as certainly not 
to pay for the expenses of the critical distillation.^ 

Nor tvill the theory of what some call the ^intuitional con- 
^ seiousness’ avail ns here. It is true, as they assert, that the 
constitution of human nature is such that, ])ef()re its actual de- 
velopment, it has a capacity of dcvelo 2 )iTig to certain effects 
onl}^, — just as the flower In the germ, as it expands to the 
sun, will have certain colours and a certain fragrance, and no 

* It may he as to remark, that we liave frequently observed 
a disposition to represent the very general abandonment of the 
tlieory of ‘verbal insjnration’ as a concession to nationalism ; as if 
it necessarily followed from admitting that inspiration is not v(*.rhal, 
that therefore an in<leterminate q3ortion of the substance or doc- 
trine is purely liuinan. It is plian, however, that this is no neces- 
sary eonsequenee; an advocate of qhaiary inspiration may contend, 
that, though he does not believe tliat.tlic \ery words of Scripture 
were dictated, yet tliat the tbonghis were either so suggested, 
(if the matte.r was sucli as could be knowm only by revelation,) or 
so controlled, (if the matter wore such as was previously known,) 
that^exchiding errors introduced into th(5 text since) the Scriptures 
as first conq>osed were — wdiat no book of man ever w^as, or can be. 
even iv the 2)lainest narrative of the simjjlcst events — a perfectly 
accurate expi-essioii of Irulh. We enter not here, however, into the 
question wheth(;r sueli a view of inspiration is better or 'worse than 
iauotlier. We are simply anxious to correct a fallacy which lias, 
judging from what we have recently* read, operated ratlier exten- 
sively. Inspiration may be verhah or the contrary; but, whether 
one ortho other, he who takes the affirmative or negative of that 
question may still consistently/ contend that it may still be ple- 
nary. The question of the inspiration of tlie whole, or the inspira- 
tion of a. part is, widely different from that as to the suggestion of 
words or tlie suggestion of the thoughts. But these questions 
we deavo to, professed theologians. We merely enter our protest 
against a prevailing fiillacy. 
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other ; — all which, in dced,^ though not very new ox' profound, 
is very important. But it is not so clear that it Avill give 
us any help on the present occasion. \7e have an original 
susceptibility of music, of beauty, of religion, it is said. 
Granted ; but as the actual development of this susceptibility 
exhibits all the diversities between Handel’s notunis of harmony 
and those of an American Indian — between Eapluicrs notions 
of beauty and those of a Hottentot — between Hi, Paul’s notions 
of a God and those of a New Zealander — it would appear that 
the education of this siise.cptibility is at least as important as the 
susceptibility itself, if not more so: for without the suscepti- 
bility itself, wo should simjdy have no notion of music, beauty, 
or religion ; and betwetm such negation and tliat notion of all 
tlicse which New Zealanders and Hottentots possess, not a few 
of our s})ecics ^vould ])robably ]>refer the former. It is in vain 
then to tell us to look into the ‘ depths of ouv own nature’ (as 
some vaguely say), and to judge thence what, in a professed 
revelation from heaven, is suitable to us, or worthy of our 
acce])taiice and njectiou respectively. 'I’liis criterion is, as wc 
sc*.e by the utterly different judgments formed by dllfercnt elassca 
of Jlatlonalists as to the how much they shall receive of the reve- 
lation tlicy might g(‘uerally admit, a very sliiftijjg OJie- — a mca- 
vSiire wliieh has no linear unit; it is to employ, as uiatlicmati- 
clnns say, a variahh; ns if it wore a constant quantity; or, 
rather, it is to attemj)t to lirid tlie value oi‘ an unknown quan- 
tlty by an(>lher equal!',' unknown. • 

We cannot but judge, then, tiie principles of Rationalism to be 
logically unlonable. And wc! |lo so, not merely or ])rmiapally on 
account of the absurdity it invohes, — that (lod lias cxpiressly 
siqiplemcnted human reason by a revelation containing an inde- 
terminate blit large portion of falsities, errors, and absurditiewS, 
and whieli we are to commit to onr little alembic, ami distil as 
we may ; not only from the absurdity ol* supposing that G(itl has 
demanded owv failh, for statements which are to bo received only 
as they appear perfectly comprehensible by our reason ; — oi’, in 
other words, only for what it is impossildc that wc should duiiht 
or deny ; not merely because tlio principle inevitaldy leaves man 
tp construct the so-cnlled I'cvelation entirely for himself ; so that 
what one man receives as a genuine communication from heaven, 
another, from having a different development of ‘ his intuitional 
^ eoiivscioiisness,’ rejects as an absurdity too gross for human be- 
lief: — Not wholly, we say, nor even principally, for tliese rea- 
sons; but for the still stronger reason, that such a system of 
objections is an egregious trifling wdth that great complex mass 
of evidence which, as we liave said, applies to the whole of 
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Christianity or to none of it. As if to baffle the efforts of man 
consistently to disengage these elements of our belief, the whole 
are inextricably blended together. The supernatural clement, 
especially, is so diffused through all the records, that it is more 
and more felt, at every step, to be impossible to obliterate it 
without obliterating the entire system iii which it circulates. 
The stain, if stain it be, is far too deep for any scouring fluids 
of Eationalisin to wash it out, without destroying the whole 
texture of our creed ; and, in our judgment, the only consistent 
nationalism is the Nationalism which rejects it all. 

At whatever point the Nationalist we have attempted to de- 
scribe may take his stand, w^e do not think it difticult to prove 
that his conduct is eminently irrational. If, for example, he be one 
of those moderate Nationalists who admit (as thousands do) the 
miraculous and other evidence of the supernatural origin of the 
Gospel, and therefore also admit such and such doctrines to be 
true, — ^v’hat can he rc})ly, if further asked what reason he can 
have for accepting these truths and rejecting others which are 
supported by the very same evidence ? ] low can lie be sure 

that the truths lie receives arc established by evidence which, to 
all appearance, ectually authenticates the falsehoods he rejects ? 
Surely, as already said, this is to reject and accept evidence as 
he pleases. If, on ^ the other hand, he says that he receives the 
miracles only to authenticate whai he knows very well without 
them, and believes true on the inlbrination of reason alone, why 
trouble miracles and revelation at all ? Is not this, according 
to the old proverb, to ^ take a hatchet to break an egg’? ^ 

JS'or can we disguise from ourselves, indeed, that consistency 
in the application of the essential principle of Nationalism would 
compel us to go a few steps further; for since, as Bishoj) Nutler 
has shown, no greater difficulties (if so great) attach to the page 
of licvelatiou than to the volume of jVaturc itself, — especially 
those* which arc involved in that dread enigma, ‘ the origin of 
^ evil,’ compared wdlh which all other enigmas are trifles, — that 
abyss into which so many of the difficulties of all tlieology, natu^ 


* Jf such a man says that he rejects certain doctrines, not om 
rdtiQnalistii: grounds, but because lie denies, the canonical authority,: 
or the interpretation of portions of the, records in which they are 
found, and is willing to abide by the issue of the evidence, on those 
points — evidence with which the human mind is quite competent to, 
deal, '— wc answei', that he is ndt the' man with Whom we are now 
arguing. iTbe^ points in dispute will determined by the holiest iisc 
of history, criticism, and philology; ‘ But between stich man arid 
on^ who r^'edts Christianity altogether^ wo can imagine no cow 
po8iti9m , • ; ; 
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ral and revealed, at last disembogue themselves, — we feel that 
the admission of the principle of nationalism would ultimately 
drive us, not only to reject Christianity, but to reject Tlieism in 
all its forms, whether Monotheism, or Pantheism, and even posi- 
tive or dogmatic Atheism itself. JS^or could we stop, indeed, till 
wc had arrived at that absolute pyrrhonIsm which consists, if 
such a thing be possible, in the negation of all belief, — even to 
the belief that w^e do not believe ! 

Put though the objections to the reception of Christianity arc 
numerous, and some insoluble, the question always returns, 
whether they over-balance tlie mass of the evidence in its 
favour? nor is it to be forgotten tliat tlicy are susceptible of 
indefinite alleviation as time rolls on ; and with a few observa- 
tions on this point wc will close the present article. 

A refinement of modern })hilosopliy often leads our rationalist 
to speak depreciatingly, if not contemptuously, of what be calls 
a stereotyjjcd yc\q\)X[.'\ou — revelation in a ^ hook,'* It tics down, 
he is fond of saying, the spirit to the letter; and limits the 
‘ progress ’ and ^ development’ of the human mind in its ^free’ 
pursuit of truth. The answer we should be disposed to make 
is, first, that if a Ijook docs contain truth, tbe sooner that truth 
is stereotyped the ))ettcr ; secondly, that if such book, like the 
book of Nature, or, as wc deem, the book of dlevclation, really 
contains tiaitli, its study, so far from being incompatible with 
the spirit of free inquliy, will invite and repay continual efforts 
more completely to understand it. ffliongh the great and fun- 
damental truths contained in either volume will be obvious in 
prop(3rtlon to their importance -sand necessity, there is no limit 
to be placed on the degree of accuracy with which the truths 
they severally contain may he declplicrcd, stated, adjusted — or 
even on tlie period in which fragments of new truth shall cease 
to be elicited. It is true indeed that theology cannot be said 
to ailmlt of unlimited progress, in the same sense as chemistry 
— which may, for auglit we know, treble or quadruple its pre- 
sent accumulations, vast as they arc, both in bulk and import- 
ance. Put even in theology as deduced from the Scri[)turc, 
minute fragments of new truth, or more exact adjustments of 
old truth, may be perpetually expected. Lastly, we shall reply, 
that the objection to a revelation’s being consigned to a ^hooli* 
is singularly inajipositc, considering tliat by the constitution of 
the world and of human nature, man, without hooksy — without 
the power of recording, transmitting, and perpetuating thought, 
of rendering it permanent and diffusive, — ever ia, ever has been, 
and ever must be little better than a savage; and therefore, if 
there was to be a revelation at all, it might fairly be expected 
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that it would be communicated in tliis form ; thius affording us 
one more analogy, in addition to tlie many which Butler has 
stated, and which ihay in time be multiplied without end, be- 
tween ^ Kevealed Religion and the Constitution and Course 
^ of Nature.’ 

And this leads us to notice a saying of that comprehensive 
genius, which we do not recollect haviug seen quoted in connex- 
ion with recent controversies, but which is well worthy of being 
borne in mind, as teaching us to beware of hastily assuming 
that objections to Revelation, whether suggested by the progress 
of science, or from the supposed incongruity of its own contents, 
arc unanswerable. We are not, he says, rashly to suppose tliat 
we have arrived at the true meaning of tlie whole of that book. 
^ It is not at all incredible that a book which has been so long 
^ in the possession of mankind, should contain many truths as 
‘ yet iindiscerncd. For all the same phenomena and the same 
^ iacidties of investigation, from which such great discoveries in 
^ natural knowledge have been made in the present and last age, 
‘ were equally in the possession of mankind several tliousand 
^ years before.’ These words arc wortliy of Butler ; and as many 
illustrations of their truth have been supplied since his day, so 
many others mtiy faiidy be anticipated in the course of time. 
Several distinct species of argument for the ti’uth of Christianity 
from the very structure and contents of the books containing it 
have l)ecn invented — of whicli Palcy’s ^ Horne Paulina)’ is a 
memorable example. Tiic^liligcnt collation ol* the text, too, has 
removed many ditiicultics ; ql^c diligent study of the original 
languages, of ancient history, msjnners and customs, has cleared 
up many more ; and by supplying proofs of accuracy where error 
or falsehood had been charged, has su})plied iinportant additions 
to tlie evidence which substantiates the ti'uth of Revelation. 
Against the alleged absurdity of the I^aWvS of Moses, again, such 
works as that of Micholis laive disclosed much of that relative 
wisdom whicli aims not at the abstractedly best, but the best 
which h given condition of Immanity, a given period of the world’s 
history, and a given imrpose could dictate. In pondering such 
difficulties as still remain in those laws, we may remember the 
answer of Solon to the question, whether he had given the 
Athenians the best laws; viz. that he had given them the 
best of which they were capable: oi" the judgment of the illus- 
trious Montesquieu, who remarks, ^ When Divine Wisdom said 
to the Jews have given you precepts which are not good,” 

* this signifies tliat they had only a relative goodness ; and this is 

* the sponge which wipes out all the difficulties which are to be 

* found in the Laws of Moses.’ This is a truth which we are per- 
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siiaded a profound philosophy will understand the better the 
more deeply it is revolved ; and only those legislative pedants 
will refuse weight to it, who would venturously propose to give 
New Zealanders and Hottentots, in the starkness of their savage 
ignorance, the complex forms of the British constitution. In 
a similar manner, many of the old objections of our delstical 
writers have ceased to be heard of in our day, unless it be from 
the lips of the veriest sciolism; the objections, for instance, of 
that truly pedantic philosophy which once argued that ethical and 
religious truth are not given in the Scripture in a system such as 
a schoolman might have digested it into ; as if the brief iteration 
and varied illustration of pregnant truth, intermingled with nar- 
rative, parable, and cxam]:>lc, were not infinitely better adapted 
to tlic condition of the human intellect in general! For similar 
reasons, the old objection, that statements of Christian morality 
are given without the requisite limitations, ui\d cannot be lite- 
rally acted upon, has been long since abandoned as an absurdity. 
It is granted that a hunflrcd folios could not contain the huu- 
dredtli part of all the limitations of hujnan actions, and all the 
])Ossil)le cases of a contentious casuistry ; and it is also granted 
that human nature is not so inept as to be iiica]jablc of inter- 
preting and limiting for itself such rules as ^Whatsoever ye 
‘ Avould that men should do to you, do yc oven so to them.’ 

in the same manner have many of the olqections suggested at 
dilleront ])eriods by the progress of science been dissolved ; and, 
ainojigst the rest, tliose alleged from the remote histoiac anticpiity 
of certain nations on which inftdels, like Volncy and Voltaire, 
once so confidently relied. And it is worthy of remark, that some 
of the old objections of philosophers have disa])pcared by the aid 
of that very science — geology — which has led, as every now 
branch of science probably will, to new ones. Geology has, 
however, in onr judgment, done at least as much already to 
remove difficulties as to occasion them ; and it is not illc^ical, 
or perhaps unfair, to surmise tliat, if we will only have patience, 
its (uvii difficulties, as those of so many other branches of 
RcioTice, will be eventually solved. One thing is clear, — - that, 
if the Bible be true and geology be true, that cannot be geolo- 
gically true which is scripturally false, or vice versa; ajid avc 
may therefore laugh at the polite compromise which is some- 
times aifected by learned professors of theology and geology 
respectively. All wg demand of cither — all that is needed 
— is, that they refrain from a too hasty conclusion of abso- 
lute contradictions between their respective sciences, and retain 
a quiet remembrance of the imperfection of our present know- 
ledge both of geology and, as Butltn* says, of the Bible. The 

I 
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recent Interpretation of the commencement of Genesis — by 
which the first verse is simply supposed to affirm the original 
creation of all things^ while the second immediately refers to the 
commencement of the human economy ; passing by those pro- 
digious cycles which geology demands, with a silence worthy of 
a true revelation, which does not pretend to gratify our curiosity 
as to the previous condition of our globe any more than our 
curiosity as to the history of other worlds — was first suggested 
by geology, though suspected and indeed anticipated by some 
of the early Fathers. But it is now felt by multitudes to be 
the more reasnnahle interpretation, — the second verse certainly 
more naturally suggesting previous revolutions in the history of 
the earth than its then instant creation : and though we frankly 
concede that we have not yet seen any account of the whole first 
cha2)tcr of Genesis which quadrates with the doctrines of geology, 
it docs ifot become us IiasliJy to conclude that there can be none. 
If a further adjustment of those doctrines, and a more diligent 
investigation of the Scrij)tnrc, together, should hereafter svyyest 
any liarmony, — though not the true one, but one ever 

so gratuitously assumed, — it will be sufficient to neutralise the 
objection. This, it will be observed, is in accordance with what 
has been already shown,- — that wherever an objection is founded 
on an apparent contradiction between two statements, it is suf- 
ficient to show any possible way in which the statements may be 
reconciled, whether the true one or not. The objection, in that 
case, to the supposition that the facts arc gratuitously assmnod, 
though often urged, is, in reality, nothing to the purpose. '^ If 
it should ever be shown, for example, that supposing as many 
geological eras as the philosopher rccpiircs to have passed in 
the chasm between the first verse, which asserts the original 
dependence of all things on the fiat of the Creator, and the 
second, which is siipposeil to commence the human era, any 
imay\miblc condition of our system • — • at the close, so to speak, 
of a given geological period — would harmonise with a fair inter- 
pretation of the first cliapter of Genesis, the objection will be 
neutralised. 

Wc have little doubt in our own minds that the ultimately 
converging though, it may be, transiently discrepant conclusions 
of the sciences of philology, ethnology, and geology (in all of 

^ Some admirable remarks in relation to the answers we are bound 
to give to objections to revealed religion have been made by Leibnitz 
(in reply to Bayle) in the little tract prefixed to his Theodicee, en- 
titled ‘ De la Conformite de la Foi avec la Raison.’ lie there shows 
that the utmost that can fiiirly be asked is, to prove that the affirmed 
truths involve no necessary contradiction. 
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which we may rest assured great discoveries are yet to bo 
made) will tend to harmonise with the ultimate results of a 
more thorough study of the records of the race as contained in the 
book of Revelation. Let us be permitted to imagine one example 
of such possible harmony. We think that the philologist may 
engage to make out, on the strictest principles of hid action, from 
the tenacity with which all communities cling to their language, 
and the slow observed rate of change by which they alter ; by 
which Anglo-Saxon, for example, has become English*, Latin 
Italian, and ancient Greek modern (though these languages 
have been affected by every conceivable cause of variation and 
depravation) ; that it would require hundreds of thousands, nay 
millions, of years to account for the production, by known 
jiatural causes, of the vast multitude of totally distinct lan- 
guages, and tens of thousands of dialects, which man now utters. 
Dll the other hand, the geologist is more and uiore persuaded of 
the comparatively recent origin of the liuniaii race. What, then, 
is to harmonise tliesc contlicting statoincnts? Will it not be 
curious if it should turn out that nothing can possibly Iiarmonise 
them hut tlie statement of Genesis, that in order to prevent the 
natural tcinkmcy of the race to accumulate on one spot and faci- 
litate tlieir dispersion and destined occupancy of the globe, a 
])rcternatural intervention expedited tlie 0 [)eration of the causes 
which would gradually have given birth to distinct languagt\s? 
Of the probability of this intervention, some profound philolo- 
gists have, on scientific grounds alonc^ expressed their conviction. 
Liut ill all such matters, what we plead for is only — jjatience ; 
%vc wish not to dogmatise ; all \ve ask is, a philosophic abstinence 
from dogmatism. In relatidii to many difficulties, what is 
now a reasonable exercise of faith may one day be rewarded 
by a knowledge which on those particular points may ter- 
minate it. And, In such ways, it is surel}^ conceivable that a 
great x)art of the objections against Revelation may, in time, 
disappear; and, though other objections may be the result of 
the progress of the older sciences or the origination of new, the 
solution of previous objections, together with the additions to 
the evidences of Christianity, external and inteniaj, which the 
study of history and of the Scriptures may supply, and the still 
brighter light cast by the progress of Christianity and tlie 
fulfilment of its prophecies, may inspire increasing confidence 
that the new objections ar© also destined to yield to similar 


* It contains, lot us recollect, (after all causes of changes, inchuling 
a conquest, have been at work upon it,) a vast majority of the Saxon 
words spoken in the time of Alfred — nearly a thousand years ago! 
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solvents. Meanwhile, such new difficulties, and those more 
awful and gigantic shadows which we have no reason to believe 
will ever be chased* from the sacred page, — mysteries which 
probably could not be explained from the necessaiy limitation 
of our faculties, and are, at all events, submitted to us as a 
salutary discipline of our humility, — will continue to form that 
exercise of faith which is probably nearly equal in every age — - 
and necessary in all ages, if we would be made ^ little children,’ 
qualified ^ to enter the kingdom of God.’ 

In conclusion, Ave may remark, that while many are proclaim- 
ing that Christianity is effete, and that, in the language of 
M. Proudhon (who complacently says it amidst the ignominious 
failure of a thousand social panaceas of his own age and country), 
it will certainly ^ die out in about three hundred years ; ’ and 
while many more proclaim that, as a religion of supernatural 
origin and supomatural evidence, it is already dying, if not 
dead ; we must beg leave to remind them that, even if Chris- 
tianity he false, as they allege, they arc utterly forgetting the 
maxims of a cautious induction in saying that it will therefore 
cease to exert dominion over mankind. What proof is there of 
this ? Whether true or false, it has already survived numberless 
revolutions of human opinions, and all sorts of changes and 
assaults. It is i\ot confined, like other religions, to any one 
race — to any one clime — or any one form of political con- 
stitution. While it transmigrates freely from race to race, 
and clime to clime. Its chief home, too, is still in the bosom of 
enterprise, wealth, science, anil civilisation ; and it is at this 
moment most powerful amongst^ the nations that have most of 
these. If not true, it has such an appearance of truth as to 
have satisfied many of the acutest and most powerful intellects 
of the species ; — a Bacon, a Pascal, a Leibnitz, a Locke, a 
Newton, a Butler ; — such an appearance of truth as to have 
cn lifted in its support an immense array of genius and learning : 
genius and learning, not only in some sense professional, and 
often Wrongfully represented as therefore interested, but much 
of both, strictly extra- professional ; animated to its defence by 
nothing but a conviction of the force of the arguments by which 
its trutli is sustained, and that * hope full of immortality ’ which 
its promises have inspired. Under such circumstances it must 
appear equally rash and gratuitous to suppose, even if it be a 
delusion, that an institute, Avhich has thus enlisted the sympa- 
thies of so many of the greatest minds of all races and of all 
ages — which is alone stable and progressive amidst instability 
and fluctuation, — will soon come to an end. Still more absurdly 
premature is it to raise a pecan over its fall, upon every ncAV 
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attack upon it, when it has already survived so many. This, in 
fact, is a tone which, though every age renews it, should long 
since have been rebuked by the constant falsification of similar 
prophecies, from the time of Julian to the time of Bolingbroke, 
and from the time of Bolingbroke to the time of Strauss. As 
Addison, we think, humorously tells the Atheist, that he is 
hasty in his logic when he infers that if there be no God, im- 
mortality must be a delusion, since, if chance has actually found 
him a place in this bad world, it may, perchance, hereafter find him 
another place in a worse, — so wc say, that if Christianity be a 
delusion, since it is a delusion Avhich has been proof against so 
much of bitter opposition, and has imposed upon such hosts of 
mighty intellects, there is nothing to show that it will not do so 
still, in spite of the efforts either of a Proudhon or a Strauss. 
Such a tone was, perhaps, never so triumphant as during the heat 
ol‘ the Deistical controversy in our own couuti}', aiul to which 
Butler alludes with so much charactci'istic but deeply satirical 
simplicity, in the preface to his great work: — ^ It is come,’ says 
he, ^ 1 know not how, to be taken for granted by many persons 
^ that Christianity is not so much a suljfjcct of inquiry, but 
‘ that it is now at length discovered to be fictitious. . . . On 
^ the contrary, thus much at least will here bo found, not taken 
Mbr granted, but proved, that any rcvasonablc man, wha will 
‘ thoroughly consider the matter, may be as much assured 
^ as he is of his owu being, that it is not, however, so (dear 
^ that there is nothing in itd Tho^ Christian, wc conceive, 
may now say the same to i'ne Froudes, and Foxtons, and 
to much more formidable adversaries of the present day. Chris- 
tianity, we doubt not, will stillTivc, when they and their works, 
and the refutations of their works, are alike forgotten ; and a 
new series of attacks and defences shall have occupied for a 
while (as so many others have done) the attention of the world. 
Christianity, like Home, has had both the Gaul and IJamwbal 
at her gates : But as the ^ Eternal City’ in the latter case calmly 
offered for sale, and sold, at an undepreciated price, i\Ai very 
ground on which the Carthaginian had fixed Ins camp, Avith 
equal calmness may Christianity imitate her example of magna- 
nimity. She may feel assured that, us in so many past iji- 
stanees of premature triumph on the part of her enemies, the 
ground they occupy will one day be its own ; that the a cry dis- 
coveries, apparently hostile, of science and philosophy, will be 
ultimately found elements of her strength. Thus has it been to 
a great extent Avith the discoveries in chronology and history ; 
and thus will it be, Ave are confident, (and to a certain extent 
has been already), with those in geology.* That science has 
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done much, not only to render the old theories of Atheism 
untenable, and to familiarise the minds of men to the Idea of 
miracles, by that of successive creations, but to confirm the 
Scriptural statement of the comparatively recent origin of our 
race. Only the men of science and the men of theology must 
alike guard against the besetting fiillacy of their kind, — that of 
too hastily taking for granted that they already know the whole 
of their respective sciences, and of forgetting the declaration of 
the Apostle, equally true of all man’s attainments, whether in 
one department of science or another, — ^ We know but in part, 
^ and we prophesy but in part.’ 

Though Socrates perhaps expressed himself too absolutely when 
he said that ‘ he only knew that he knew nothing,’ yet a. tinge 
of the same spirit, — a deep conviction of the profound Ignorance 
of tlie human mind, even at Its best — has ever l)cen a charac- 
teristic' of the inpst comprehensive genius. It l)as been a topic 
on which it has been fond of mournfully dilating. It is thus 
with Socrates, with Plato, with Bacon (tiven amidst all his 
magnificent aspirations and bold jwedlctions), with Newton, 
with Pascal, and especially with Butler, in whom, if in any, the 
sentiment is carried to excess. We need not say that it is 
seldom found in the writings of those modern speculators who 
rusli^ in the hardihood of their adventurous logic, on a solution 
of the problems of the Absolute and the Infinite, and resolve 
in delightfully brief demonstrations the mightiest problems of the 
universe — those great eqigmas, from which true philosophy 
shrinks, not bcc.ause it has neVer ventured to think of them, 
but bc(*ai]sc it has thought orthem enough to know that it is in 
vain to attempt their solution. ' To know llic limits of human 
philosophy is the ‘better ])art’ of all pluloso]>hy ; and though 
the conviction of our ignorance is humiliating, it is, like every 
true conviction, salutary. Amidst this night of the soul, bright 
stars — far distant fountains of illumination — are wont to steal 
out, wdilcli shine not wdillc the imagined Sun of reason is above 
the luvrizon! and it is in that night, as in the darkness of out- 
ward nature, that Ave gain our only true ideas of the illimitable 
dimensions of the universe, and of our true j^osition in it. 

Meainvhile w’e conelude that God has created ‘two gi’cat 
^ lights,’ — the greater light to rule man’s busy day — and that is 
Keason; and the lesser to rule his conleinplative night — and 
that is Faith. 

But Faith itself shines only so long as she reflects some faint 
illumination from tlic brighter orb. 
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Art. it. — 1. Z>ie Chemische For&chungen auf deni Gehiete der 
Agricult ur und lyiauzenphgsiologie. Von Emil Theodor 
Wolff. 8vo. pp. 549. Leipzig: 1847. 

2. Precis Elementaire de Chimie Agricole^ Par le Doctenr 
F, Sacc, Professeur a la Facaltc dea Sciences de Neufchatel 
(Suisse). 8vo. pp. 420. Paris: 1848. 

3. Memoir e sur les Terrains Ardennais et Rhenan de VArdenne^ 
dll Rhbiy du Brahunt et du Condros, Par Andre Du^iont, 
Professeur de Geologic a rUniversite de Liege — Extrait du 
tome XX. et du tome xxii. des Memoires de rAcademie 
Royale de Belgique. 4to. pp. 613. 

4. Geological and Agricultural Surreg of the State of Rhode 
Island^ made under a Resolve of Eegislature iil the Year 1839. 
By Charles T. Jackson, M.D. 8vo. pp. 312. Provi- 
dence; 1840. 

5. The present State of Agriculture in its Relations to Chemistry 
and Geology. A Lecture delivered before the Royal Agri- 
e.ultural Society, at the Meeting in York. By lh*ofcssor 
Johnston. From the Journal of the Roytd Agricultural 
Society of England, vol. ix. part 1. Londorf : 1848, 

6. Contributions to Scientific Agriculture. By Jaivies F. W. 
Johnston, M.A., F.R. S.L. L. E., F.G.S., &c. 8vo. 
pp. 231. London and Edinb argil : 1849. 

7. On the Use of Rime in Agriculture, By James F. W. 
Johnston, F. R. SS. L. & E. &c. &c. Fcap. 8vo. pp. 282. 
London and Edinburgh: 1849. 

Cur pose an intellectual foreigner, previously unaerpiainted 
with Great Britain, with the character of its people or wdth 
its social condition, to be informed that they occupied a small 
and remote corner of Europe, shrouded for many inonChs of 
the year in fogs and mists, and seldom and briefly visited by the 
fer^'ld sun, and that they raised from it with cost and difficulty 
the means of subsistence for their raj)idly increasing numbers : — 
but that nevertheless, their legislature, though one in which 
the landowners were predominant, had recently thrown ojien their 
harbours to all comers, and trusting to their superior energy, 
])ersevcrancc, and skill, had invited the most fertile and favoured 
regions of the globe to a free competition in their own grain 
markets, — how would such a man admire the open boldness 
— how respect the detennination of such a people, and long to 
VOL. XC. NO. GLXXX JI. 15 R 
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study not only their character and habits, but the modes of 
culture practised with such success in a country so little fav oured 
by nature ! 

And were he actually to come among us, it would be easy 
for him, having started from the Land’s End, to proceed from 
one warm-hearted and hospitable farmer to another, till tlic 
Pentland Firth arrested his course; — and all his journey long 
he might converse with cultivators of ardent minds, full of 
general as well as practical knowledge, who refused to despond, 
while they saw so much every where around them aAvaltlng the 
hand of the improver, — who differing widely from each other 
in political opinion, or on the absolute policy of recent fiscal 
regulations, yet agreed in feeling that new difficulties only de- 
mand new exertions, — and that to resolute men, the conquest 
of the stubborn land is as sure as the dominion of the sea. 

On quitting tjie British shores, after such a tour, our ima- 
ginary foreigner would carry with him a true impression of the 
flower of English and Scottish agriculturists : And his original 
estimate of the skill of these island farmers, of their manliness 
and firmness, would only be strengthened by his actual survey. 

But if. Instead of being carried along, by Ills friends or his 
letters, where the best men and the most skilful culture were to 
be seen, he should fall into a less known and beaten way, and 
turning into the by-patbs of our rural districts, were to quarter 
himself on ‘the less instructed class of farmers, — among wliorn 
are many who hold large Ju'cadths of land, — how ill would the 
depression and dc^spondency and ignorance of many he now mot 
with agree with his })re-conceiVed opinions and glowing aiiticij)a- 
tions! AVhat he had admired as a resolute far-secing deferini- 
natioii, he would here be taught to regard only as the most 
culpable rashness ; and what lie liad ascribed to large knowledge 
and confidence in approved skill, he would now be told to attri- 
bute to the temporanicjit of over sanguine jiien, ignorant of 
what practical agriculture can effect at present, and of what it 
can ever reasonably hope hereafter to perform. How different 
the estimate of the character, the skill, and the social slate of 
the country, Avhicli this second tour would leave with him, from 
that which wc suppose him to have carried away from the other ! 

It may be that our former class of cultivators arc, ^in some 
things, too credulous and venturesome : but most certainly the 
latter class arc too desponding ; .and underrate, generally from 
want of knowledge, the command which existing skill might 
win for them over the difliculties in which they feel or fancy 
themselves to be placed. . > 

To many, indeed. It may seem strange that In a country 
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like ours, which, as a whole, certainly stands at the head of 
European agriculture, so rauch ignorance should prevail in 
regard to the principles of the rural arts, — even in the best 
cultivated districts, and among farmers of the first or leading 
rank. But the truth is that a few individuals in each county- 
set the example to the rest; make the first trials, run the first 
risks, and establish the successive improvements. The major 
part live upon the wits of these men ; advance by the help of 
their knowledge, and adopt the experiments which they have 
tested. And thus the entire district no doubt advances ; while 
the whole body of farmers obtain the credit of understanding 
what each of them comes at last to practise. 

ft must, indeed, always ])e so, in every art. All may learn 
how to do a given piece of work ; but only a few will understand 
the principles on which the several steps in the process depend, 
or will be able to explain how the process must be altcrt}d when 
circumstances alter, or when a change in the market renders 
necessary a corresponding change in tlie article to be produced. 
The true intellectual character, therefore, of British agriculture 
— the soul and spirit of it — is only to be seen in that upper 
class of men, among whom we supposed our foreigner to have 
gone in the first instauce. They form the locomotive, by which 
the heavy rural tniin is slowly dragged ahead, — aiid winch so 
stoutl}^ snorts against, and battles with the steepest gradients ! 

It is not wonderful that practical men, who have never learned 
to take this humbling ^ icw oi' their own apparent skill, should 
undervalue tlic aids of the very science which, unknown to them'- 
selves^ has really made them ,what they are. It has so often 
hnppcned in ordinary experience that failure has attended the 
farming of jnorc men of books and science, from the want of 
business habits and of a prudent conduct of their affairs; while 
such prudent conduct, with ordinary observation and some skill 
in bargaining, has so often made a farmer thrive — that book 
knowledge has often been driven to the wall, and the value of 
practice above science immeasurably extolled, where rent had 
'to be paid. In the meantime, the real state of the (piestion is 
overlooked: — Assume the same prudence, energy, and business 
skill in both cases : and then the man who knows the principles 
of his art the best, will, under the same circumstances, un- 
questionably make the most money. While wc ask, therefore, 
for more instruction, w'c stipulate for no less prudence than 
before. 

As often as farmers of merely local skill, (and most of our best 
practical men are, as wo have shown, entitled to no higher clia- 
racter,) shift to new counties, where other soils and other ciis- 
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toms prevail, their local knowledge, to their frequent loss and 
mortification, Is found to fall them. They presume. In their 
ishallow self-sufficiehcy, that what they did elsewhere must 
succeed eveiywhere ; and that the local practice of the districts 
they have left, will yield as large or even larger profits. In these 
to which they have come. 

We had the opportunity a few months ago of attending an 
agi’Icultural meeting on the borders of the fen land of Hunting- 
don, where the Direct Northern Railway runs across the bog 
Avhich quakes around Whittlesea Merc. At this meeting one 
of the most noted farmers of the district, in commenting upon 
the alleged superior skill of his Scottish brethren, so often, he 
said, cast in their teeth, stated, that in his recollection no less 
than six and twenty Scottish farmers had come to settle in that 
country ; and all had failed — except one, who was still under 
trial. The same result, in so many instances, can scarcely 
be* accounted for by any cause less general than this; — skilful 
cultivators as they might have been at home, they had been 
unable to discriminate between the character of the soil and cli- 
mate which they had left and that of the soil and climate to 
which they had removed ; and consequently they had under- 
valued the many local adaptations to those peculiar circum- 
stances, which long experience had introduced among the native 
farmers. 

In fact, an inspection of the heavy soils of Huntingdon and 
the adjoining counties, which rest upon and arc mainly derived 
from the Oxford clay, will qt once explain to a person who 
has examined the surface of tlia northern half of the island, 
why Scottish fixrmers, introducing unmodified Scottish prac- 
tices, should fail, in these quarters, to cultivate with a profit. 
To say nothing of diftercnccs of climate, it is enough that in all 
Scotland there are no clay soils which at all resemble the clays 
of tlicsc counties, — none so difficult and expensive to work, so 
stubborn under the plough, so susceptible to rain and drought ; 
in which the tid — the time between too wet and too dry — is so 
short, and ivhich in their present state require such special 
methods and so large a force to work. Under circumstances so 
new to them, it is not wonderful therefore that men, locally skilful, 
and yet unprovided with principles to guide them, should have 
miscarried in adapting their home methods to these new con- 
ditions. How much more generally useful would that measure 
of prudence and practical skill, which is almost necessarily ac- 
quired by every settled member of the agricultural community, 
become, were such principles universally diftused among them ! 

But while apprehension and despondency, whether arising 

\ 
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from defective knowledge or from other causes, are disturbiug 
the minds of so many, not only of the occupiers, but of the 
owners of land, it is of consequence to im^uirc, — from what 
sources relief and hope are to be looked for ? and, apart from 
fiscal regulations, what our own hands and heads can do, to up- 
hold, as in times past, the prosperity of the agricultural interest 
and the comfort of our rural population? 

A pamphlet recently published by Mr. Caird, a Wigton- 
shire farmer*, discusses this question in a practical, thougli too 
limited sense. His position, that high-farming is the belt sub- 
stitute for protection, is well illustrated by the results of the 
actual management of a farm of two hundred and sixty 
acres on the estate of Colonel McDouall of Logan in Wig- 
tonshire. The improvements consisted of drainage, judicious 
grain-cropping, more extended stock-feeding, and higli ma- 
nuring ; and, within a time not specified, they ^‘ive increased the 
produce fourfold ; — ^ amply sufficient,’ it is stated, ‘ to pay the 
* increased annual exj)en’diture, and leave a rich return for the 
^ tenant’s capital and enterprise besides.’ 

Supposing two thirds of the whole improvcablc land of Great 
Britain, and nine tenths of that of Ireland, to be neither drained, 
according to our more perfect methods, nor subjected to the 
greater pressure of high-farming, over this proportion of the 
two islands tlie rents of land and the profits of the cultivator 
might be kept up to at least their present state, by the universal 
adoption of the more skilful and improved culture described by 
Mr. Caird. It must therefore be the interest of all persons 
connected with agriculture, and especially of the owners of such 
land, to encourage the extension of this improved system, and 
by every means to diffuse the knowledge on which the profit- 
able practice of the system depends. 

But more than this must be done. For the comfort and fair 
encouragement of all parties, we must not stop here. If pvices 
arc to be permanently lowered, both for corn and cattle, it may 
be feared, that improvements which were profitable under the 
old prices will not be so under the new. And further, if the 
Lothians and Lincolnshire, and the best parts of all our other 
counties be glreadg highly farmed, Mr. Caird’s substitute for 
protection wiU not, ayail them. They not only cultivate well 
already, tut itey pay.ri^Pj^s iu proportion ; and, unless there is 
sp^P j^^ for , them i,tp. a,dY^incc further still, both the rents of 
the p’^per;^ thp prqfi^^ the cultivators of our most im- 

yyru rr - ' -r r ; 

i ^i ^lghr^oxroing, under Jij^r^ippvenants, the best Substitute for 
y^ptection^ j /l^lackwopd-, b? . - 
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portant districts must certainly fall. It is not therefore to high- 
farming, in the abstract sense, that wo can look for the general 
and permanent support of our national agriculture. It is only by 
the general introduction of improvements upon existing methods, 
on rich land as well as on ])oor, on the high-formed as well as on 
the low-farmed, that the actual condition of all who de[)cnd on 
land is to be bettered, or indeed maintained. We must raise more 
com and cattle on the same surface, or we must raise the same 
quantities at a less cost. 

Ancf how is cither of these things to be done ? 

As in all the other arts by which this country has attained to 
eminence, it must be by the application of more skill. If the 
United States of America arc now beating us out of any of our 
old markets, it is not that they possess more energy than we do, 
more industry, or more intelligence, or have cheaper labour; 
but because, from their earnest competition, they have in these 
cases been more attentive to avail themselves of the daily dis- 
coveries of Science, and have accordingly so far succeeded in 
producing better or cheaper articles. 

It is from the aids of Science, hitherto so much undervalued, 
that British agriculture is to draw new strength. If other 
nations have outstripped her in any art, she, by the use of the 
same means, may surely outstrip her ])rcsent self. She has only 
to carry out a littfc more zealously and generously into agricul- 
ture the system by which her other manufacturing arts have 
been raised to their presenj height ; and the numerous cases of 
individual distress which all fiscal and social changes involve — 
and which, we may add, all grSat national triumphs bring along 
with them — will be swallowed up and disappear beneath the 
swelling tide of general prosperity. 

But what has science yet done for practical agriculture to 
justify this opinion concerning its future use ? This is a ques- 
tion •'which is still asked, notwithstanding all that has not only 
been written but performed of late years, showing the relations 
of science to practical husbandry in its largest sense. The 
works, of wlilch the titles are placed at the head of tliis article, 
afford us the materials for a satisfactory reply. 

Our readers arc aware that botany, j)liysiology, geology, 
meteorology, and mechanics, all lay claim, and with much 
justice, to the honour of^ having greatly benefited general 
husbandry and those concerned in it. But during the last 
twenty years Chemistry has taken the lead in explaining the 
processes and illustrating the principles on which the practice of 
agriculture depends. During this period its materials have been 
gradually accumulating ; and, when collected, systematised, and 
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applied, as In the writings of Liebig, Bousslnganlt, Joluiston, an3 
others, they form the wide and important brand i called agricul- 
tural chemistry. Our limits make it impossible for us to jllus-^ 
tnate and compare the claims of all the sciences we have named. 
We shall, therefore, now confine ourselves to the more palpable 
benefits Avhicli Chemistry has already bestowed ii})on the agri 
culturist, and which it is to be presumed arc but samples of what 
it may have still in store for him. 

Fn a former article in this Journal w'C drew attention to the 
systematic works upon agricultural chemistry wdiich up to that 
time had been published — those of Lord Dundonald, Davy, de 
»Sanssurc, Sprcngcl, Liebig (the great author and guide of the 
movement still in progress), Johnston, and Boussingault- — and 
we gave a general sketch of the then known relations of this 
science to the various branches of rural practice. The chemical 
Avorks Ave have placed at the head of the j)rcsent article are such 
as have api)earcd since that time ; and it is to some of the ncAV 
matter contained in them tliat avc noAV propose to address our- 
selves. 

The ^ Contributions to Scientific Agriculture,’ being the 
most recent of thc^sc ])ublications, comprises, as the introduction 
to the Avork informs us, a j)ortion of the results of the re- 
searches Avhlch have been carried on in the laboratory of the 
author during the last five or six years; and a rapid glance 
OA^er its tabic of contents will show us how Avidely che- 
mistry enters into tiic various departments of rural life. It 
performs a part, indeed, in almost every process, — throws light 
upon every appearance, — explains the (qualities and uses of 
all the materials Avhich the husbandman works Avith or pro- 
duces, and aims at removing the greater part of the difiicul- 
tics Avhich lie in his Avay. The culture of the land, the ma- 
nuring of the crops, their a- a hie Avhen reaped, the feeding and 
treatment of stock, the manufacture and management of better 
and cheese, have all been made the subjects of analytical in- 
vestigation in the laboratory; and the ])ractical applications of 
the residts of numerous inv^cstigations of this kind arc presented 
to us in the pages now before us. 

It is not our intention to advert to any of the subjects of 
purely theoretical interest which arc discussed in these pages. 
But wc propose to select, under the several branches of Agri- 
culture, one or two points of a positive and material kind, such 
as Avill illustrate the money value of science to practical agriculture. 

The true and extensive money value of science to general 
husbandry is neither understood nor acknowledged. When, eight 
or nine years ago, the popular and most valuable work of Liebig 
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drew the attention of practical men to the relations of chemistry 
to agriculture, their minds became suddenly filled with obscure 
and undefined expectations of some great, visible, and immediate 
good they were to derive from this relationship. Every man’s 
visions were shaped according to his own knowledge and wants ; 
but they were all equally vague. When a certain number of 
years had passed, and extravagant hopes had not been realised, 
a violent reaction set in ; and, as is usual in such cases, we were 
told that nothing had been done. Yet all the while a great deal 
had really been done, and was doing. Analytical researches were 
gradually shedduig light uj)on practical operations in every direc- 
tion: and it is the immediate pecuniary profit consequent on 
some of these researches which we arc now desirous of making 
intelligible to our readers. 

First. The proportion of nitrogen* contained in different 
kinds of* vegetal)lc food, is a question w'hich is connected with 
numerous and various economical considerations. This will ap- 
pear by a statement of the opinion at present entertained con- 
cerning the relation of nitrogen to the sustenance of animal life. 

Among the parts of the living animal, the muscles occupy an 
important place, not merely in bulk, but in reference also to the 
health and strength of the body. The muscles contain nitrogen ; 
and, besides a little fat, are mainly composed of a substance, to 
which, because of its stringy or fibrous nature, chemists give the 
name of fibrin. Now this fibrin is almost identical in chemical 
characters and composition, with the white of eggs (albumen), 
with the curd of milk (casein), wnth the gluten f of wheat, and 
with certain similar substances, which exist in beans, peas, 
barley, oats, potatoes, turnips, cabbage, and, in fact, in almost 
every vegetable esculent, in greater or less proportion. All 
these substances contain nearly the same per-centage of nitrogen, 
and are distinguished by the general name of protein compoimds. 

It is now ascertained that, when vegetable food is intro- 
duced into the stomach, the gluten, albumen, &c. which it 
contains, is dissolved and extracted from it, conveyed from the 
stomach into the blood, and by the circulating blood carried to 
those parts of the body in which, owing to natural waste or to 
the demands of animal growth, the muscles require to be re- 

♦ Nitrogen is a kind of air which forms about four fifths of the 
bulk of our atmosphere. 

f When wheaten fiour is made into dough, and this dough is washed 
with water^upOB a sieve as long as the water is rendered milky, an 
adhesive eticky mass remains on the sieve, to which chemists give thu 
name of gluten. 
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newed or enlarged. The power of a vegetable substance, there- 
fore, to increase or sustain the muscles of an animal, depends 
materially on the quantity of these protein compounds it con- 
tains, — or on the quantity of nitrogen by which that of the 
protein compounds is indicated and measured. It must be of 
importance, therefore, to know how much of these compounds, 
or, in other words, how much nitrogen, different vegetable pro- 
ductions usually contain, — how far the usual proportion is 
subject to variation, — upon what circumstances such variation 
depends, — and how far it is within the reach of human control. 
Such questions have obviously an intimate relation to the 
actual money value of food in the rearing and nourishment of 
animals : And a few illustrations will show how chemistry has 
recently occupied itself in solving them. 

It is the object of chemical research not merely to explain 
known facts, but to remove misapprehensions and correct erro- 
neous opinions. The recent determinations of the proportion of 
nitrogen contained in wheat have served both these purposes. 
Thus it was long asserted and believed, that the wheat of warm 
climates ahvays contained more nitrogen, and was consequently 
more nutritive and of higher money value, than the wheat of 
our more temperate countries. But later researches have cor- 
rected this hasty deduction ; and have placed our home wheat 
in its proper position, economical and nufritivc, as compared 
with the wheat of India, of Southern Australia, or of the Black 
Sea. 

Again, the British miller usually requires a portion of foreign 
wheat to mingle with our native grain, both to make it grind 
more easily, and to satisfy flic baker with a flour which will 
stand much Avater. The pastry-cook and the macaroni maker 
also demand of him a flour which will make a peculiarly adhe- 
sive <lough. These several qualities were supposed to be inhe- 
rent only in wheat wliich abounded, in an uncommon degwe, in 
gluten, and which was produced under specially favourable 
conditions of soil and climate. Modern chemistry ^has the 
merit of gradually removing these misapprehensions, and of 
directing us to the true causes of all such differences. 

So in regard to the superior amount of muscle-forming 
matter supposed to exist in wheat in comparison with other 
kinds of native grain, such as the oat. Experience had long 
taught the Scotch that oats, such as they grow in their 
climate, are a most nutritious food ; but the liabits of the more 
influential English, and the ridicule of a prejudiced lexicogra- 
pher, were beginning to make them ashamed of their national 
diet. Chemistry has here stepped in ; and, by her analysis of 
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both, has proved not only that the oat is richer in muscle-forming 
matter than the grain of wheat, but that oatmeal is, in all respects, 
a better form of nourrelnhent than tlic finest wdicaten flour. 

But, what is more, chemistry has brought us acquainted with 
the value of parts of the grain formerly considered almost as 
waste.* The husk or bran of wheat, for example, though 
given at times to pigs, to millers’ horses, and other cattle, was 
usually thought to possess but little nutritive virtue in itself. 
Analysis, however, has shown it to be actually richer in muscular 
matter than the white interior of the grain. Thus the cause of its 
answering so well as food for cattle is explained ; and it is vshowii 
that its use in bread (whole-meal bread) must be no less nutri- 
tive than economical. 

The true value of other kinds of food is also established by 
these inquiries. Cabbage is a crop which, up to the present 
time, haa.not becn^a general favourite in this country, cither in 
the stall or for the table, except during early spring and summer. 
In North Germany and Scandinavia, however, it appears to have 
been long esteemed ; and various modes of storing it for winter use 
have been very generally practised. But the cabbage is one of 
the plants which has been chemically examined, in consequence 
of the failure of the potato, with the view of introducing it into 
general use : And the result of the examination is both interest- 
ing and unexpected. When dried so as to bring it into a state 
in which it can be compared with our other kinds of food (wheat, 
oats, beans, &c.), it is found ^to be richer in nmacidar matter titan 
any other erojf wc (jrou\ AVheat contains only about 12 per cent., 
and beans 25 per cent. ; but dried cabbage contains from 30 to 
40 per cent, of the so-callcd protein compounds. According to 
our present views, therefore, it is pre-eminently nourishing. 
Hence, if it can but be made generally agreeable to the palate, 
and easy of digestion, it is likely to prove the best and easiest 
cultivated snbvStitute for the potato : And no doubt the Irish kol- 
cannon (cabbage and potatoes beat together) derives part of its 
reputation from the great mu sole -sustaining power of the cab- 
bage — a property in which the potato is most deficient. 

Further, it is of interest — of national importance, wc may say 
— that an acre of ordinary land will, according to the above re - 
sult, produce a greater weight of this special kind of nourishment 
in the form of cabbage than in the form of any other crop. Thus, 
twenty tons of cabbage — and good land will produce, in good 
hands, forty tons of drum-head cabbage on an imperial acre — 
contain fifteen hundred pounds of muscular matter; while twenty- 
five bushels of beans contain only four hundred pounds ; as many 
of l^heat only two hundred, twelve tons of potatoes only five hun- 
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dred and fifty, and even thirty tons of turnips only a thousand 
pounds. The preference which some farmers have long given to 
this crop, as food for their stock and their imlk-cows, is accounted 
for hy these facts ; while, of course,, they powerfully recom- 
mend its more general cultivation as food for man. 

We may add, while speaking of cabbage, that it is known to 
be so exhausting to many soils, that wheat will scarcely grow after 
an abundant crop of it. It springs up indeed, but yields little 
straw, and early runs to a puny ear, containing little grain, lliit 
the same analysis, which shows the value of the cabbage crop, 
shows also what it takes from the soil ; and explains therefore the 
kind of exhaustion produced by it, by what special applications 
this exhaustion is to be repaired, and how re[)aircd at the least cost. 

Again : — In many parts of our island furze or gorse grows 
up an unheeded weed, and luxuriates in favourable spots with- 
out being applied to any useful purpose. |n otlier districts, 
however, it is already an object of valuable though easy culture, 
and large breadths of it arc grown for the feeding of stock, and 
yield profitable returns. Chemical researches show its nutritive 
property to be very great. Of muscle-building mateilals it 
contains when dry as much as thirty per cent., and is therefore 
in this respect superior to beans, and inferior only to the cabbage. 
Under these circumstances we can no longer doubt the conclu- 
sions at wdilcli some experimental feeders lunTpreviously arrived, 
nor the advantage whicli might be obtained from the more ex- 
tensive cultivation of gorse oji many poor and hitherto almost 
neglected soils. 

The history of the Tussac grass is familiar to most persons. 
A native of tl)C Falkland Islands, where it grows in the large 
tufts or tussacs, from which it derives its name, it is described 
as fattening in an extraordinary manner the stock, and especially 
the horses, which graze upon it. Some of the seeds which have 
been lately imported into this country having vegetated^, the 
growu-up plants have been analysed ; and it was found, ^ that the 
^ proportion of inusclc-forining ingredients in the dried grass is 
‘ as great as in the best samples of wheat, oats, or barley, 
^ and therefore that the grass is of a very nutritious character.’ 
Thus its alleged feeding qualities arc confirmed ; and we may 
look forward to seeing it, on further trial, domesticated in 
Great Britain. 

The money value of the above investigations is obvious 
enough — and we do not dwell upon them. But the same branch 
of chemical inquiry deals with questions of a larger and higher 
kind. We shall quote one or two illustrations of this from the 
materials before us. 
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Among the articles imported in great quantity into this coun- 
try are the oily seeds of flax, rape, mustard, &c. for the use of the 
oii-crusher, — and the refuse or cake from foreign oil-mills, for 
the feeding of cattle. The importance of this cake, whether of 
home or of foreign manufacture, either as a manure or as food 
for caUlfe, is now well known. But chemical analysis has shown, 
that iti<i efficiency is owing to the large proportion of muscular 
matter it contains, in addition to the oil which still remains in 
it. It has further shown, that all oily seeds, almost without 
exertion, are equally rich in this kind of matter ; and thus a 
common value has been given to the refuse-cake of whatever 
seeds and nut-kernels are crushed for oil. The experience of prac- 
tical farmers would long have wandered in uncertainty, and have 
often battled with prejudicein vain, before it could have satisfied 
the agricultural body at large, of the truth of what this analysis 
has at o»nqe conclusively and directly proved. In the meantime 
some of these calces had almost disappeared, by name at least, 
from the market. Poppy-seed cake was suspected of soporific 
qualities. Accordingly, in this country it had till lately sold 
at a very low price — about ppe-half the price of foreign linseed 
cake, and indeed was chiefly used as a manure. But this delu- 
sion is now dispelled ; and the difficulty of procuring it in our 
home markets is accounted for by its being mixed up with other 
cakes, and sold uncler another name. 

New oil-cakes, too, have come into demand; and the same 
analyses which show their value as food, show also their value as 
manures. Hence the refuse of secJds which for special reasons can- 
not be used for food, have found* a ready sale among the traffickers 
in manures. Those of the castor-oil bean, of the purging nut 
(Jatropha purgans), and even of the Croton tigliuin, which yield 
the acrid croton oil, have obtained access to our markets ; and 
form at once new articles of import and of traffic with other 
bouivtrles, and new means of improvement to our island hus- 
bandry. " Wo save, alsp, for the use of man, what has hitherto 
been wasted as worthless. 

Other coriseqtiehce^ have followed. The best cakes being 
high in price, and their comppsitipn being known by analysis, 
it was i^ked,— cannot an artificial substitute be manufactured, 
equally gbod as food, and of less, money cost? Cannot the 
several materials for forming mu^le and fat be separately pro- 
diitfefl at a lower price, and put tbg;eihcr into appther oomppupd, 
af a ehcaj^r rate than is paid for tlie costly oil-cake? A paper 
ih^"the,‘'Cdptributio^ contains i several recipes for icompoundi^g 
suqE iiakies; and panufactories for ^ their prepaj^tiop 

fa^e alreiidy beeri established in consequence,’ ip various quarters. 
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In this manner chemical inquiries are constantly giving birth to 
new arts; by means of which not only are new productions 
brought into the market, but old ones, with which they come 
into competition, arc cheapened to the buyer. 

Chemistry is obviously in close alliance with commerce. Every 
one is familiar with the ernployment of caoutchouc, with the innu- 
merable uses lately found for vulcanised india rubber and for 
gutta pcrcha, and with the large importations of both which in 
consequence have taken place. The trade in articles of human 
food is equally indebted to chemical science. Egypt has long 
furnished corn to Europe, and Egyptian beans are a staple 
article in our markets. But Egypt, Turkey, and India raise 
largely a kind of grain which in this country is comparatively 
little known. The Darra, Durra, or Dhoora is a very prolific 
plant, yielding a small seed, from which a perfectly white flour 
is prepared, and from which the inhabitants of the Upper Nile 
make a native beer. A quantity of the seed, lately brought 
into this country, could find no sale, till chemistry had replied 
to the questions — what is its nutritive quality ? what grain 
does it most resemble? for which of our common kinds of 
food may it be substituted, and in what proportion ? — since, on 
the answers to these inquiries depended the price which should 
be paid for it. The answer is, that * it has a» nutidtivc quality, 
^ about equal to that of the average of our samples of wheaten 

* flour ; is void of sensible colour, taste, or smell, and may therc- 

* fore be ground up with wheat ^vithout any injury to the 
‘ quality of the flour ; and in its natural state it may be used 
^ with advantage in feeding c^-ttlc and poultry.’ This answer, 
accordingly, assigns the Darra its distinct place as a commercial 
article; and thousands will be benefited by it, to wliom the 
term Chemistry is scarcely known, and to whom it would be 
almost impossible to convey an idea of the meaning of a chemical 
analysis. The same is the case in regard to Guinea corn — 
which is grown extensively in Barbadoes and in other of our 
West India islands — and to the sweet quinoa, the native food 
of Peru and Western Mexico. Their nutritive quality has been 
determined from samples imported for triid, their degree of 
adaptation to our market pointed out, and their true economical 
and commercial value indicated. 

With respect to the plantain, the native food of another large 
jiortion of the earth, especially of the islands and shores of the 
Carribean Sea and of the Gulf of Mexico, a still more interest- 
ing question has been raised. In Dutch Guiana, which lies on 
the north-east corner of South America, it formed almost the 
entire subsistence of the field negroes. But In this colony it was 
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ascertained by statistical returns that the slave population was 
diminishing at the rate of nearly two per cent. (1’77) per 
annum ; and this ra^id decrease was by some ascribed to the 
food on which they lived. Its nourishing qualities were sus- 
pected. The problem could be adequately solved by chemical 
analysis only : and the indications of these analyses are thus 
expressed : -t- ^ In the tropical climate of Guiana, there is no 

* reason to believe that the plantain, eaten in the quantity 
^ in which the slaves of Guiana consume it, is deficient in any 

* degree in necessary nourishment, where the ordinary exertion 
^ of which a man is capable in such climates is alone required.’ 
But * if the amount of labour exacted be equal to that performed 
^ by an able-bodied willing labourer in Europe, the amount 
^ of sustaining food given to the slave ought to be so also. 

* However true it may be, therefore, that in ordinary circum- 
' stances, and when only submitted to ordinary fatigue, the kind 
^ and quantity of food given to the negroes of Surinam may be 
^ sufficient to sustain their health and strength, yet, if by means 
^ of the lash or any other extraordinary stimulus, they arc made 
‘ to perform more than an equivalent amount of labour, the 
^ plantain food given them may prove insufficient, and the popti- 

* lation may dimmish in a certain sensible ratio from this cause 
^ alone .’ — Contribution a y ]). 154. Thus the dilemma was shown 
to be only shifted. If the planter was relieved from the re- 
sponsibility of this mortality in one form, it was to charge him 
with it in another. The food of the negro had become deficient, 
in consequence of the excess o^ labour exacted from him. 

We me-y advert for a* moment, before quitting this part of 
our subject, to a domestic queKStion,. which has been sometimes 
made a political one. When it is looked at from a more reason- 
able point of view, it will be seen, that one of the main elements 
for deciding it must be derived from chemistry. The use of 
Matfc in feeding cattle has recently occupied much of the public 
attention, and the profit of malting barley, before giving it to 
stock, hast been very much extolled. N o w it has been ascer- 
tained by chemico-physiological inquiries that a substance when 
introduced into the stomach of an animal may perform one or 
botli of two functions. It may contribute directly, and in pro- 
portioh to its weight, to the sustenance of ' the animal, or it 
may assist the solution, digestion, and consequent usefulness of 
^ther food consumed along with it. 

In eo ftir as the first or direct feeding quality is concerned, it 
appecu'S that barley is clearly more valm^blc than the quantity of 
malt m yields ; inasmuch as this^ gi'ain loSQS from ten to twelve 
percent, of its weight during the process of malting, of which 
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loss six or seven per cent, consist of substances of a highly 
nutritive kind. Thus far the laboratory is favourable to the 
minister, who seeks to retain the duty on malt. On the 
other hand, however, is equally certain that malt possesses 
a remarkable power of aiding the solution of vegetable food 
in the stomach, and consequently of facilitating digestion. Ifood 
mixed with it, therefore, goes further — from the digestive organs 
being enabled to extract more perfectly whatever can contribute 
to tlie sustenance of the body. Malt owes this property to a 
substance which is produced in it in small quantity during the 
process of sprouting — the first step in the manufacture of malt. 
In this particular, therefore, chemistry makes out the superiority 
of malt to barley, and supports the practical feeder in reooiu- 
mending it as a food for stock. But this case, as most others, 
is one of proportion. The solvent power of good malt is found 
to be so great, that one tenth of it mixed with other dry food, 
or one twentieth with moist food, like potatoes, is sufficient to 
produce the chemical effect on which its usefulness in the process 
of digestion de pends. Jlcnce the stock farmer who was Irec to 
do with his grain tis he pleased would malt only this one tenth 
of his barley — suyjposing him to be about to consmne all liis own 
barley, and to feed vvitli that grain alone — and would thus incur 
only one tenth of tliat loss of wnnght or subi^tance which, as we 
liave seen, barley undci'goos during its conversion, into malt. 
Ilow far the duty on malt iniorferes witli the general market of 
the barley-grower, or whether it \Ypuld be worth his while to 
agitate, for the sake of the duty now paya])]e on the trifling pro- 
portion of the grain which he ^ would retain in the shape oi’ malt 
to feed his cattle with, are questions which chemistry, of coimse, 
docs not pretend to determine.. 

Secondly. Let us now briefly turn to tlie subject of Manures. 
As regards guanos and similar substances, the services of analyti- 
cal cliemLstry to agriculture are at present pretty well understood. 
It is this branch of science wdiich has established numerous manu- 
factories of artificial manurcsin so many places; and it is by its aid 
alone that the absolute and comparative worth — the real money 
value of the products of these manufactories — can bo tested and 
ascertained. On points so universally acknowledged, thei'efore, 
we need not dwell — though the merits of chemistry in reference 
to them alone ought to have secured to it a much higher con- 
sideration with the agricultm'al community, than has yet been 
conceded to it, for all the Ijonufits has conferred upon them. 
We will take an illustration rather from a subject in which 
chemistry and geology have played into each other’s hands, and 
have entitled themselves, though in unequal shares, to the gra- 
titude of the farmer. 
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Descriptive geology had recorded that in the deposits of what 
is called The Crag — and in those of the Greensand, which in 
our southern counties fekirt the chalk on its southern and eastern 
borders — calcareous-looking nodules of various sizes, often 
including shells or corals, were not unfrequently met with. 
Chemistry applied its tests to these nodules ; and as a matter of 
interest, recorded that they consisted in large proportion — some- 
times to the extent of sixty per cent. — of phosphate of lime, 
derived, no doubt, from the remains of animals which had been 
entombed in these ancient beds of rock.* 

But by-and-by, as the com[)03ition of jdants became better 
known, chemistry said — ^ Inasmuch as phosphate of lime being 
^ always present in, must be indispensable to, the growth of 

* plants ; and, inasmuch as bones seem to owe a part of their 
^ efficacy, when applied to the land, to the large proportion of 
^ this phosphate which they contain and yield to the roots of 
‘ plants, it is probable that the mineral phosphate, such as is found 

* in these nodules, if brought near the roots in an available form, 
^ might produce a similar fertilising effect.’ Sprcngcl was the 
first, we believe, to whom this idea occurred. He made the first 
experiment with the mineral phosphate, which is now known to 
mineralogists by the name of Apatite ; and, as he states, with 
considerable success- But the scarcity of the substance at the 
time prevented it from being of any real advantage to the farmer 
as a manure. 

It is only Avithin these few years that it has been discovered 
that the nodules, of which we have spoken as occurring in the 
Crag, were to be met with in some^places in sufficient quantity to 
allow of their being dug up at a cheap rate : And it is little more 
than two yeai's since they were first found in the Greensand 
in such quantity as to promise to be of use. But the trials 
which have been recently made with these nodules (after being 
crushed and dissolved by means of sulphuric acid, as is now so 
generally done with bones,) have been so successful, that manu- 
factories of what is called superphosphate of lime have sprung up, in 
which considei’able capital is invested, greatly to the profit of both 
makers and consumers. There are at present many persons en- 

♦ When phosphorus is burned in the air, it gives off white fumes, 
which are called by chemists phosphoric acid. The white smoke 
which rises from a lucifer match, when first kindled, is due to the 
burning of phosphorus, and consists of this phosphoric acid. When 
united to Uoie, this acid forms phosphate of lime. Bones, when 
burn^ a bulky white ash, weighing about half as much as the 
orlgikal'%^he. This bone-earth consists chiefly of phosphate of lime, 
therefore, exists largely in the bodies of animals possessed of 
bonei^. It is found also to exist in the bodies of all other animals. 
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gaged, and in many countries, in searching for these nodules, 
wherever deposits like those of the crag or greensand rocks 
occur, and in inquiring whether other geological fonuatlons may 
not also contain them — sp that it is impossible to assign a limit 
to the general gain to agriculture which may ultimately follow 
from this one investigation. 

An examination of the beds of IMarl, in which the greensand 
nodules are frequently found, has proved tjiat they also cemtain 
])hosphate of lime, sometimes in considerahlc abundaiKie, distri- 
buted through their entire mass. Immediately on such disco- 
very, these marls rose in estimation. People now found out 
the reason of their having been often dug up by the neigh- 
bouring larmers to lay upon their land. Where they had 
never been so used, tlieir employment was rcconiinendcd ; and 
the peculiar and well-recogniscd fertility of certain soils, which 
citlicr rested on, or wore formed irom, or adjoined these marl 
])cds, was at length satisfactorily accounted for. 

In many other districts marls occur, by which tlie adjoining 
lands have been long known to b(', improved. Such are the 
marls which underlie the sandy surface of northern IS' urfolk, and 
which gave Mr. Coke the chief means of redeeming from their 
poverty-stricken state the thousands of acres he lived himself 
to see enriched. Such also are the marls whiph, in the form of 
nests and irreg\dar layers of chalk drift, underlie the immediate 
sni'faee of a large portion of the counties of Huntingdon and 
Pedford. Are there any ])hosphatcs jn these marls? Do those 
of Norfolk owe any of their fertilising virtue to the prescmcc of 
mineral phosphate? These are questions which previous expe- 
rience must now suggest to ])ractical agriculturists : Dor science 
is a mistress who, in conferring one favour encourages her suitors 
to look for more, and shows them the way in which they are 
most likely to succeed. • 

Jhit, in many other instances chemistry and geology co- 
operate for the benefit of agriculture. The fonner says ; ‘ Springs 
‘ which flow through the soil,! or which naturally descend from 
^ higher ground, exercise the greatest influence upon vegetation. 

‘ The substances which they hold in solution are eomctiincs the 
^ cause why particular applications, otherwise most useful, arc in 
^certain cases unnecessary, or even prejudicial.^ If therefore 
analyses the waters. This is one of the duties which scientific 
Agriculture no\V requires frorti chemistry, as much as Bofirds of * 
Ileaj^tji). Accordingly, the complacetit science compares the imty re 
and rocks tlirougU.wl^ich they have C(>mc ; >^fcn 
it f$ids tliatjW^tC^s which aqueous, rocks contain, sot^uble 

silicates that mica skte^ springs coutam sUica and, magqcria , 

YOl^^Ok NO.-CLXXXII.- . V. •. i -G C ' 
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— that the streams which so often gush from limestone rocks 
are charged with carbonate of lime, those from magnesian lime- 
stone or dolomites with sulphate of magnesia, from red sand- 
stone formations with salt and gypsum, and from the Oxford 
clays with sulphate and carbonate of fimc. Having performed 
its part of the appointed task, chemistry now hands over the 
practical agriculturist to descriptive geology : And she forthwith 
points out to him the places where these different varieties of 
rock occur; so that he may judge in what manner particular 
waters are likely to affect Ifus soils, to influence his crops, or to 
modify the action of the mixtures he applies to aid their growth, 

But the reciprocating sciences do not slop here. Geology 
then takes the initiative : ^ My greensand beds and my crag 
^ deposits arc often rich in fossil phosphates. AVill not the 
‘ waters which pass through them be comparatively rich in 
^ phosphates also and may not such waters materially influence 
^ the agricultural value of the adjoining lands? ’ Thus chemistry 
is again set to work, and arrives at new results ; the peeuniary 
profit of which the unconscious farmer by-and-by steps in to 
reap, without ever dreaming that the labour of others, cither 
manual or mental, had been concerned in placing them within 
his reach. 

Again ; ^ Somc^ of my clays,’ says Agriculture, ^ arc greatly 
^ improved by the use of lime, while on others no perceptible 
^ good has followed from it.’ ^ Where are they respectively situ- . 
^ ated ? ’ asks Geology. Informed on this point, Geology observes, 
that ^ The London, the Plastic, and the Weald clays, which 
‘ lime improves, are of a different geological age from the Ox- 
^ ford clay and its derivative solfs, on which it is often applied 
‘ without any sensible effect.’ Both then turn to Chemistry to 
learn the cause of the difference in question ? And her analysis 
speedily tells them, that the Oxford clay often contains one 
fouvth of its weight of finely divided chalky matter, or carbonate 
of lime, and rccpiircs therefore no further addition of what is truly 
understood to be a necessary ingredient of every fertile soil. In 
conclusion, an intelligent interpretation of the experience of the 
past is full of instruction on the course most profitably to be fol- 
lowed for the future. 

The Use of Lime in Agriculture is the subject to which one of 
the books we have placed at the head of this article is especially 
devoted : And from the many illustrations this work affords, we 
will select one of a large and general kind. 

It may be laid down, as a universal principle, that in our 
climate a pertain proportion of lime in the soil Is necessary to 
bring out its full productive power. But as soils are generally 
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derived from the rocks on whlcli they rest, — or from others at no 
great distance, geologically considered, — the proportion of lime 
these rocks contain is a sufficient indication of the proportion 
which may be expected in the soils. Tliat is to say, soils will 
not, in general, contain more lime than the rocks to which they 
belong : if the one is poor in lime, the other is likely to bo poor 
also. Hence the analysis of the rocks of a district becomes of 
Importance to agriculture, as an index not only of the natural 
fertility of its soils, but also of the methods to be adopted in 
order to increase their productiveness. 7\.nd, as rocks of the 
same kind often extend over very large areas, and arc repeated 
at intervals more or less distant over the entire surface of the 
globe, it must frequently hapjien that the results deduced from 
a chemical examination of the rocks of one district will prove 
true of those of many other districts, — the general com])ositIon 
of the natural soils will be the same, and the same practical 
conclusions will apply to them all. 

iVmong other rocks, tliose commonly known by the names of 
whinstonc' and tra]) rocks, occur abundantly in Scotland ; and 
tlie fertility of the soils formed from them is owing, in part, 
to the large ])CT-ccntage of lime whieli they contain. Again, 
tJie a]>scn(,‘c of lline in granitic j’oeks is one reason for the gene- 
ral unproductiveness of soils formed from them. The inferences, 
of which wc arc speaking, must of course hold good of all other 
districts in wliich these several rocks occur, and wlilch j[)0sscs3 
the same general composition. 

Hut a more interesting case that of the slate-rocks, (for- 
merly called (Jrauwacke, and nqw distinguished as Silurian) which 
cross the island from the Mull of (J alio way to St. jVbb’s Head. 
This is a tract of poor country, cold and inhospitable, and, as yet, 
little frequented by agricultural improvers. A suite of s[)e- 
clnicns from the rocks of this district luis been analysed, with 
tlie following result : ^ The })roportion of lime In the dilfi^rcnt 
^ beds of this formation, in the south of Scotland, is small. In 
^ general, as a consequence, the soils formed from them will be 
^ deficient in lime. In tins the reason appears why, in practice, 
^ it has been found that the addition of lime is an almost in- 
^ dispensable preliminary to aii}’^ successful and permanent im- 
* provement of the surface where these rocks prevail.’ 

Over this large bi'eadtli of country no available beds of lime- 
stone are at present known to exist ; and from our own oTiscrva- 
tlons on its western shores, improvement appears to have begun 
along the borders of the sea, and in the neighbourhood of ports 
to which lime could be imported, as from Cumberland, from the 
Isle of Man, or from Ireland, — and to have spread inland as far 
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and as fast as roads were made to allow of its beine; easily 
transported into the interior. It is surely a merit in chemical 
science to have shown why such a practice has succeeded ; and 
to have assigned a reasonable groiin^fl for recommending its 
general extension as almost indispensable, in a region like this, 
to the successful development of its agricultural capabilities. 

We have said that the practical benefit of such a deduc- 
tion is not limited to the tract of country in which it has 
primai-ily been made. It extends to all countries similarly con- 
stituted, or in which the rocks liavc the same gcinn'al mineral 
and chemical characters. This, with certain exceptions, is very 
much the case with rocks of the same geological age ; and thus 
practical precepts like the above, when once recorded in our 
books, become part of the stock of chemico-ngriciiltural truth, 
which is common to, and may bo economically applied, in every 
country “of the glebe. 

Take, for example, the memoir of Professor Dumont, of Liege, 
upon the Ardennes, — a well-known tract of tlnnly-])eopled and 
j)oorly-productivc country, which stretches north-cast from Mc- 
zlercs, in France, to the Rhine, at Bonn, and, according to some 
geologlstvS, far into Westphalia. In reading the description of 
his 'Terrain Aydennais, one could almost fancy ho was treating 
of the zone o^ Southern Scotland to which we have just been 
referring. 

^ llie greater part of the soil,’ he says, ^ is still barren. . . . 

‘ Immense tracts arc covened oply with heath, fern, broom, and 
^ forests. The slaty parts prejsent, in general, only deserts, dry 
^ or wet, covered wdth heath or. wdth peat, according to their 
^ position. It is distinguished from the neighbouring eounirles 
^ by the almost total absence of lime. . . . On its south- 
^ eastern extremity the plateau of the Ardennes is covered with 
^ a layer of clay, overlying chalk marl, which ameliorates the 
‘ soil, and changes its character.’ The portion of the Ardennes 
to whicli the above description relates, is nearly of the same 
geological age as that of the southern slate country of Scotland ; 
and the first steps towards agricultural improvement must he 
the same in both. The artificial application of lime has accord- 
ingly been found most advantageous in the one instance ; while 
the natural admixture of marl in the other is seen to change and 
fertilise the soil. The researches of modern science, therefore, 
do not* leave a doubt concerning the only prudent economical 
treatment of such a case. 

But there is a host of lesser questions of a practical kind, in 
connexion with the use of lime, on which chemistry has thrown 
n Useful light. 
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Every one at all conversant with the history of agriculture 
is aware of the iininensc sums wliich arc annually expended iu 
the piircliasc of this »substancc; of the nunlerous misapplications 
of it which are coiivstantjy made ; and of the injury which has 
resulted from such misapplications in every country of Europe. 
Hence the different opinions entertained concerning the pur- 
poses which lime serves in the land ; the (pantity which ought 
to be administered; the frequency with wliich it should be 
repeated ; the amount of compensation which ought to be given 
to a retiring tenant wlio has limed his farm ; and the ridiculous 
stljjulntions, in regard to all these points, Avhich have made their 
way into leases and farm agreements. 

Some of the greatest practical mistakes in the use of lime 
appear to have arisen from supposing that it acts pi imarily as a 
manure, properly so called, and that it is capable, in good luis- 
liandiy, of taking the place of a nnimire. J/i describing the 
treatment to Avliich lie means to subject Jiis land, a farmer will 
say that lie means Ho lime or manure^ liis land at such and such 
inlervals ; leases land tenmits Ho lime or in an u re’ within certain 
bxed periods; and straw or hay is allowed to be sold off the 
farm, on condition tirat so much lime or manure be brought on 
to the farm in rotiivn. Clicmistry lias shown the erroneous 
nature of the opinions vdiich gave rise to such j)ractic(‘s and 
])rescri])tions ; lunv evil must follow from them ; of what special 
kind tills evil must be; and yet that, with a use of lime as 
liberal as liefore, the recurrence of syeli evils may bo prevented. 
This, of itself, is a sutlioieiiilyTiitelligible money gift conferred 
by science upon tlie rural community. 

Again, limestones are oi‘ use to tlie farmer, only according to 
tlic kind«iiiid amount of action they cxcrotsc on certain soils and 
crops. Experience bad long sliowii this, d'hc ancient (irei'k and 
ibmian writers were aware of it; and, in onr home districts, 
wlicrcvcr a choice of limes exists, the farmer prefers one variety to 
anc ther, because of a ditiercuce, real or fancied, in their effects 
upon his land. It was somctliing to ascertain the nature anti cau^c 
of tliese diversities; to explain, by analysis^ tlie chemical dif- 
ferences between the limes from which such diifcreiit etfects fol- 
lowed ; and thus to connect observation and science. But when 
})ractical men are at issue :imong themselves, — when tluy can- 
not agree on the unknown qualities of a new variety of lime, — 
when a prejudice exists against all the limes of a given di;^trict, in 
consequence of the mischief done by the lime of some particular 
limc-bcds or liinc-v/orks, — chemistry has I'ciidercd the parties a 
still more obvious service. To the manifest advantage of both 
lime-burner and farmer, it is able rigklE^ to fix the absolute and 
relative values of each a ariety, and in every locality. 
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It is among the interesting consequences, by which all minute 
researches into nature are at once rewarded and encouraged, 
that the pursuit of bne object almost invariably leads to the 
unlooked-for discovery of others, — as , the high road to a great 
city leads us past many mansions, opens up beautiful prospects, 
and brings us now and then to cross-roads where finger-posts 
indicate the way to places of which the very existence was pre- 
viously unknown to us. The study of limestones, with a view 
to economical purposes only, would furnisli us with instances in 
point. We will mention one of tlieni, chiefly because of its 
close relation to the Illustration we have already drawn from 
the mineral plu^sphates of the grccnstind and the crag. 

In noticing thestj phosphates, we cx[)laincd how essential they 
were for the production of bone in animals, and that to all plants 
they were a necessary of life ; that therefore they must exist, to 
a certain extent, in the soil from which plants draw their mineral 
food ; and that they constituted most valuable manures, accord- 
ingly, whenever any deficiency in resj)oct of them had to be 
supplied. 

Now in analysing limestones and burned lime, it has been 
discovered that a trace of this phosphate of lime exists in them 
all. In some it is merely a trace, in others it amounts to a sen- 
sible and practically usciiil })roportion. One of the main bene- 
fits which follow froju burning limestones and slaking burned 
lime is, that the lime itself, being naturally reduced, or falling 
to an impalpable powder, pin not only be extensively spread 
over and minutely mixed up with the soil, but is in a condition, 
also, to act more readily upon those ingredients of the soil which 
it is intended to influence. (.)f tliis minute subdivision the mi- 
neral phosphate coiitjiiiicd in the lime necessarily pantakcs, by 
which means it goes further than a larger quantity applied in 
the grosser form of bone-dust, or in any of the other forms in 
wind'll it h;is hitherto been usually laid on the land. 

In so far, therefore, as they contain phosphate of lime, appli- 
cations* of quick lime really act directly as manures ; and since in 
some limes, even of the same geological age and position, this 
])hosphate is six times more abundant than in others, we have ar- 
rived at an intelligible cause of the difference which different limes 
present, in the cliaracter of maiuires. To a soil naturally defi- 
cient in phosphates, and in districts where the artificial applica- 
tion of* phosphates is llnkno^vn, the use of one of these limes 
rather than the other must be attended with important conse- 
quences. 

Not only are such considerations economically useful to the 
practical man — in showing him how and what to select, and 
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the relative money values of this or that variety — but they ex- 
plain why in some places land will bear and pay for liming much 
longer than in others ; why some soils renlain long fertile with- 
out any artificial addition of phosphates ; and how in some loca- 
lities the rearing and breeding of stock, and the reaping of 
yearly corn, may be continued from generation to generation 
without apparent injury to the land. 

One example, among the numerous perplexities of the farmer, 
wc may venture to specify, as the statement we have just made 
enables us to explain it. Dairy husbandry has long prevailed in 
Cheshire. Now it has been ascertained that every milk cow 
robs the land annually of as much phosphate of lime as is 
j)rcscnt in eighty-two pounds of ])onc-dust. From being thus 
gradually despoiled of tiiis valuable mineral, the Cheshire pastures 
have become less rich in nutritious herbage; and hence the 
peculiar benefit derived irom boning them, a practice now 
so extensively and profitably introduced. But the Cheshire 
farmers found that after their land had been limed, bones were, 
to a great degree, a faihu'c ; while, conversely, some observed 
that, after a heavy boning, lime was not so immediately remu- 
nerative. The analysis of the soils and of the limes usually 
ap])licd in that county, cleared -up both appearances. The soil 
being poor, both in lime and in phosphoric acid> — the two in- 
gredients of bonc-carth, — was less grateful for the after appli- 
cation of lime, because the bones had already given it a certain 
dose of this substance ; and, on th;^:; other hand, the soil Avas 
less remarkably atfected l^y bones, because of the notable quan- 
tity of piiosphoric acid which liftic of a certain quality had pre- 
viously conveyed to it. 

The money value to practical men of an accurate knowledge 
of calcareous substances, is strikingly illustrated by the fact that 
a few years ago a patent Avas obtained for the j)roccss of burning 
the shell-sand (sea-sand mixed Avith fragments of shells) which 
occurs so abundantly on the coasts of Corn Avail and of the Western 
Isles. Plausible statements concerning the value of tins' burned 
sand as a manure were circulated and believed; and much money 
was wastefully expended in the purchase of it. The publication 
of an analysis of its contents by a comj)etent authority at once 
destroyed the charm ; and protected the farmer from further 
imposition, — at least, in this particular. 

Even the theoretical views of men of science in regard to 
fertilivsing substances have often a direct bearing upon practice. 
In England avc arc fond of novelty ; and av e frequently yield 
our assent to scientific opinions Avhen given forth with sufficient 
confidence, and expend our money in obedience to them. It is 
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far from true that, by despising and neglecting science himself, 
the practical farmer escapes from its influence. The speculations 
of the men he underrates atfect in an important degree the profits 
of his class notwithstanding. Of this we can now give a striking 
illustration. Analysis in the laboratory of the chemist had 
ascertained that ammonia exists in the atmosphere to a certain 
extent, and that plants always contain a quantity of mineral mat- 
ter, derived from the soil. In the meantime experience had found 
in the field, that mineral substances, sucli as salt])0tre, nitrate ot 
soda, gypsum, common salt, &c., were often extremely beneficial 
when applied alone to our growing crojis. Upon these facts, 
Liebig ventured lioldly to propound two opinions — Jirsty that 
the application to the soil of suVistanccs containing nitrogen was 
wholly unnecessary, because tlic ammonia ot the atmosphere was 
suflicient to supply all they required of this ingredient'*'; and 
'iuwt, tlKit a proper ailmixture of mineral sulistaiiccs was all that 
a manure need contain in order to render the laud tortile for any 
crop. Thus mineral manures Avere strenuously recommended 
— alone, and for all soils. Proceeding Lq)on the assumption that 
the rains are continually wjishing Ironi the soil its mineral consti- 
tuents in proportion as they became dissolved, he next concluded 
that the action of his mineral mixtures would be mOrc ])er- 
inaiient and efficient it‘, by some chemical process, they were 
rendered more sparingly soluble in water, lienee the origin ol 
the patent manures called after his name. They prolcss to 
contain all the substances ^Avhich the crops for which they arc 
intended can require from the ‘soil, and to contain them in a 
state in Avluch the rains would *not readily remove them. 

The love of novelty, assisted* by faith m a deservedly high 
name, has oaused thousands of pounds to be spent in the manu- 
facture of these manures, and many more thousands in the pur- 
chase of them; while even larger sums have been lost by the 
mor^D or less partial failure of the crops tlicy were intended to 
improve. It was in vain that more cautious practitioners 
warned their brctlircii by their own experience; which the 
more comjdctc and correct deductions of science liave since con- 
firmed and explained. Manures containing nitrogen arc available 
in all soils in promoting luxuriance of growth: But the solubility 
of such substances as saltpetre and common salt is one of the 
very properties on which their immediate and successful action 
upon phants depends. It required the successive crops of two 
harvests, however, to convince the parties of their imprudence. 

^ The reader is, probably, a^varc that ammonia consists of the two 
gases, — nitrogen and hydrogen. 
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These insoluble manures have now disappeared from the 
British markets ; purely minei^al mixtures, however, still retain 
an uncertain and temporary hold upon public favour. But two 
facts are sure to banish them from the list of fertilising sub- 
stances, which can generally be relied upon in all soils and for all 
crops. These arc, firsts that plants do really obtain and require 
from the soil certain forms of organic food ; and, secondlgy tliat 
all naturally fertile soils do contain a sensible proporiion of 
such organic matter. Suppose a soil to be deficient in this 
organic matter, a purely mineral manure, however compounded, 
cannot supply it ; and the application of such a manure upon 
such soils must be followed by a failure. But let it be naturally 
rich in such matter, and the mineral mixture may possibly be 
ai^plied with a profit. 

It miLst ajqiear, therefore, how economically Important it is to 
practical agriculture, that science should be steadily mid cau- 
tiously prosecuted in its behalf; and that the best safeguard of 
the farmer's pocket is a knowledge of the scientific j)rinciplcs on 
which his art eventually rests. Without that knowledge, how- 
ever much he may undervalue it, lie is at the mercy of every 
rash hypothesis, and may be induced to expend his money upon 
the nostrums of mere money-seckiug quack-salvers. 

Thirdlg, The Dairy and the feeding of stock form another 
general branch of husbandry, to wliicli science has been of no 
less positive use, than to the two departments which in the ])re- 
codlng pages have priiicijudly (aigaged our attention. Indeed, 
tills must have already struck’ the reader, 1‘roin what we have 
said up(»ii the subject of food, iftid from the brief allusion \vc 
have made to the specially exhausting effects of the dairy hus- 
bandry upon the soils of Cheshire, and the mode of repairing 
them wliich chemistry siqqilics. 

In the case of dairy farms, the chemical cxainination of milk 
drawn Iroin different animals, and under very varying cir<^um- 
stances, has provided us with a body of facts whicli admit 
of numerous profitable applications. Thus it is asccrtaiimd that 
the curd and the butter of milk correspond to the musclq and 
fat of the animal. IlcncG the reason why good milkers are 
generally poor in condition, and wliy the milk falls olt when 
they begin to fatten. And as the curd aud butter, like muscle 
and fat, arc derived immediately from the food which the cow 
eats, and as we know the respective sources of these,* wc can 
in some measure control the proportion of each which the milk 
shall contain. If it is to be rich in butter, we select a food 
which, like linseed or linseed cake, is naturally rich in oil, or wc 
mix other cheaper forms of fatty matter directly with the ordi- 
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nary food. If curd (or cheese) is oiir object, we give food, such as 
beans and cabbage, which analysis has shown to be rich in gluten, 
or in some other of the so-called protein compounds. And if, 
while we are rearing calves, we wish to sell the milk which is 
high in price, we can, from our knowledge of the composition 
of milk, and of the various kinds of food at our command, pro- 
vide an artificial substitute which will serve exactly the same 
purpose in feeding and rearing the calf, and yet cost less money 
than the sale of the milk brings in. 

Our limits do not permit us to Introduce other detailed illus- 
trations of the uses of chemistry to the dairy. Why butter is 
hard or soft — how its quality is to be improved or maintained 
— how it is to be best preserved — why it becomes rancid, and 
how such a change is to be prevented — what takes place during the 
process of churning, what during that of natural or artificial curd- 
ling — v’^hat is tljte nature of rennet, and how it acts — in what 
manner wc can i)repare an artificial substitute for rennet which 
shall be easily made and constant in its composition, quality, and 
eflect — how cheese should be salted — what kind of salt em- 
ployed — why difficulties occasionally arise in the storing of 
cheese — how they are to be overcome or prevented; — these 
and many similar questions are treated of in the works before us 
of the latest date. Idic mere enumeration of them is all that 
can be wanted to demonstrate how very extensive, and how 
practically and economically useful, arc the applications of che- 
mical science to the pursuits of the dairy farmer. 

In our climate, the rearing aM feeding of Stock is scarcely 
second in importance, as a soui*ce of rural profit, to the growing 
of corn ; and there arc many wKo think that under our altered 
fiscal regulations it must and ought to become the more import- 
ant of tlie two. It is cei tnin that, so far as climatic conditions 
go, green crops appear to be more natural productions of our rainy 
islands than ci’ops of corn. But, for the feeding of animals 
science has done at least as much as for the culture and ferti- 
lising of the land. The several purposes which are promoted by 
food have been investigated — what it must be fitted to serve if 
it is to keep an animal in a healthy condition — what is the 
composition of each of the more common kinds of food on which 
animals are nourished — how, what is given to the animal must 
be adapted to its period of growth, to the purposes for which it 
is fed (for work, for beef or mutton, for milk, for growth, &c.), 
and to the conditions of temperature, &c. in which it is placed — 
why one kind of food will keep an animal in condition for hard 
or fast work, while another makes him heavy, sleek, or fat — 
why the same kind of root crops are not always equally nutritive. 
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what power we possess to increase their natural nutritive quality, 
or, when this quality is lower than usual, to bring it up to the 
natural standard — why green herbage is more nutritious in ita 
recent than in its dry state, and how the loss in drying is to be 
prevented — why new corn, wheat, beans, or oats, are unwhole- 
some food for a horse — why new oats make him greasy — why 
kiln-dried oats affect his kidneys — why hunters keep their con- 
dition better on the common Angus than on the potato oat, and 
why the meal of the former variety is a better support for the 
Scottish ploughman ; — these are all questions which chemistry 
has taken up, and has succeeded in fully solving — oris confident 
in its ability to solve, — and the least informed in practical matters 
must see how the solution of every one of these problems more 
or less directly affects the pecuniary interests of the holder or 
possessor of land. We might enumerate scores of other ques- 
tions of a similar kind, which only scientific .investigation can 
answer ; and, as in the preceding part of this paper, vve might 
illustrate by numerous examples the direct money value of such 
researches. But our limits compel us to refrain. 

Fourtlihj. There is a fourth subject, not without its share of 
economical interest to the farmer, on -which the volumes before 
us throAV considerable light. All our manufactures produce 
Waste or Kef use materials, to which the progress of science gives 
a new value by discovering for them new uses. ^ Can any of 
^ them be of use to me?’ Agriculture demands; ‘for what 
‘ jmrposcs can I emjdoy them? and^what price ought I to pay 
‘for them?’ It is to Chemistry that we must suppose these 
questions put ; for it is chemical analysis alone, which has the 
power of making a satisfactory 'reply. 

When the principles on which the improvement of land is based 
arc once fully understood,- — when the elementary substances are 
knoAvii, which are necessary to render a soil fertile, or to make a 
crop grow healthily and with luxuriance, and also their opposites, 
— all wc require to learn of any substance, with the view of deter- 
mining whether or no it will form a useful application to the land, 
is, what it consists of, and in what state of combination its con- 
stituents exist. We can then pronounce with certainty whether 
it can be of any use to vegetation, and ujion what soils and ci’ops, 
and in what quantities, it is likely to produce the most beneficial 
effects. Chemical analysis, therefore, determines the value to the 
farmer of the refuse of the manufacturer, and upon suqh inquiries 
it has expended considerable time and minute attention. 

The determination of such values involves two considerations, 
— a chemical and an economical one. The chemical inquiry is, — 
Docs this substance contain any thing which is likely to benefit 
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the soil or the crop ? and, further, What soils and what crops ? 
The economical inquiry is, What is the worth of the refuse, 
calculated at the market price of the useful ingredients it con- 
tains? and, further. What is its Avorth to this or that farmer 
living at this or that distance from the manufactory, and having 
to transport it thither ? 

For instance, the refuse substance, tliough possessed of a 
certain money value on the spot where it is produced, may lose 
that value when carried even to short distances ; that is to say, the 
expense of conveying it a vciy few miles mviy make it a dearer 
application than a purer material would be more portable or nearer 
at liand. A siiuiilc illustration Avill make this, plain. A farmer 
contracts with a gas company for all their white gas lime, con- 
taining veiy little sulphur, for so many months, at sixpence a ton. 
This he carts six miles ; and he thinks it much cheaper than the 
quick liaie which can j)urchase at the lime-kiln, two miles from 
his farm, for five shillings a ton. Ilut, on a cliemical examination, 
the gas lime is found to cojitaia half its Aveight of Avatcr; so that 
two tons contain only one of dry lime, for Avhich, therefwe, he pays 
a shilling. But, besides, tlie lime is found to be chiefly in the state 
of carbonate, — the dry matter containing about tAVO fifths — say 
only one tliird — of carbonic acid. Deducting this carbonic acid, 
we find that in three tons of the refuse there is only one of pure 
or quick lime, wliich, therefore, costs the farmer cighteen-i)cnce. 
If his return carts carry it lujinc at tlic Ioav rate of fourpcnce a 
ton per mile, each ton of pure lime Avill cost him a shilling a mile 
for carriage. On this supposition, its ultimate price Avill be seveu- 
and-sixpenee a ton Avhen delivered on his farm. vVt the same 
rate of carriage the lime from the kiln Avould be laid upon his 
land for live sliillings and elghipeiicc a ton ; and, being caustic, 
or newly burned, one lialf the quantity would produce an (i<|ually 
sensible effect. Tims the apparently cheaper material is in 
reality much the move costly of the two. 

Many cases of this simple chcmleo-ccoiiomlcal kind have conic 
under «ur own nolicc; and they illustrate very intelligibly the way 
in Avhich exceedingly simple cliemical inrpairics may bring about 
a gi^eat saving to the fai-mcr. The study of Avastc materials, 
Avhile it shows that some substances, though really containing 
Avhat is valuable to the plant, Avill prove dear to the farmer at 
any price, has also shown that many otlicr refuse materials, 
which ha\c been hitherto throAvn away or allowed to run to 
Avaste, might be collected Avith great profit for agricultural 
pui*poscs. 

We might proceed to another line of inquiry — the prevention 
of disease in plants and of destruction from the attacks of in- 
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sects — on wliich, also, science has entered and made no small pro- 
gress. 13nt we must conclude oiir argiiinent, wliicli, cumulative 
in its nature, has already been suiiielcntly vari('d to meet the 
knowledge and to touch the experience of almost every reader. 
And we do think we may now venture to say that in the face of 
all our illustrations, it can no longer be said, with any degree 
of truth, that science is not of any direct money value to the 
])ractical farmer ; and, if to him, then to tlic owners of land also 
from whom the firmer holds. 

Half-read men are prone, in dinners’ clubs and agricultural 
meetings, to exaggerate the importance of some trifling practical 
difficulty, and to lessen the value and usefulness of science, — 
because, so far as they know, it cither has not solved or cannot 
solve that difficulty. On the other liaiid any one, who should de- 
clare that our present knowledge of this branch of ap])lled science 
enables us already to solve every difficulty, would display as mneli 
rashness, and a degree of ignorance almost as inexcusable as those 
who deny its intrinsic claims upon oiir consideration. A fami- 
liarity with the actual state ol* science will keep us fj'om both 
extremes, ^idiere arc still, no doid)t, many points in regard to 
which our ignorance is very great ; many more, of which our 
knowledge is very imperfect; but the acknowledgment of this 
docs not weaken the just pretensions of science to the intelligent 
gratitude of the agricultural coinmnnity. It is at tliis moment 
busily lahonring to remove these dark places from the surface of 
our knoAvlcdgc ; and desm ves to be encouraged, not only because 
of wliat it has done, but on aScount of what it is striving and 
undertaking lioreaftcr to accom])iisli. How little hitherto agri- 
cultural bodies have for their' j)art done to secure the aids of 
science almost every farmer can tell ; — while to reproach science 
tliat, amid all discouragements, it has not done more for a too 
thankless class, is not the most likely w^ay of cnsuidng its more 
zealous services for the future. * 

To return, then, to the point from which we started. Many 
persons are apprehensive of injury to tlic Inishandry of the 
country, in consequence of the abolition of our corn laws ; and 
arc aslving by what substitute the prosperity of agriculture 
is to be sustained. Wc have s;ud, that more knowledge, espe- 
cially of elementary science, is one of the ways by which this 
end is to be attaiiied. But how, it is replied, will the possession 
of such knowledge aid us? The rejoinder to this is simple. 
It will enable us, either as individuals or as a nation, to beat in 
the race all other individuals or nations who, placed in similar 
circumstances with ourselves, possess a less degree of knowledge. 
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Nay more — arm all parties alike with the whole knowledge of 
the day, and we still believe that our native energy will bring us 
through. We may possibly be left to depend on our home pro- 
ductions — or we may be called on to compete with the productions 
of the world. In the one case, we shall be able to maintain our 
whole population more easily and with cheaper corn; in the 
other, we shall be more likely to triumph in the fight, even over 
countries more favoured by nature than ourselves. 

There is, perhaps, a stronger argument still for our encou- 
ragement of the application of science. It is this. If we allow 
other nations to add the advantage of higher knowledge to their 
more favoured natural circumstances, the decline of our agricul- 
tural prosperity must then become almost certain. Above all 
other countries, the United States of America and! our own co- 
lonics — born of the same blood, and inspired with the greater 
ardour of young ^nations — arc most to be feared by our home 
farmers. They arc rapidly advancing in knowledge, and arc 
eagerly seeking it from every quarter ; and if, wdiile they enjoy 
so many other advantages, they can raise themselves even to an 
equality In agricultural skill and resource with ourselves, — what 
will be the result to Great Britain it is not difficult to conjecture. 

The eighth section of Count Strzelecki’s ^ Physical Descrip- 
^ tion of New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land’ is a 
striking exposition of what is doing in those two countries for 
the improvement of their agriculture ; and of the skill and energy 
which we may expect to sec developed in our other colonies. As 
regards the TJnItcd States, we mfiy add another observation. The 
desire of their several governments to promote the applications of 
science to agriculture has been shown by the numerous surveys 
they have lately caused to be made, and by the reports, — simi- 
lar to that of Dr. Jackson, the title of which we have placed at 
the head of this iirticle, — which have been printed and circu- 
lated at the public expense. The anxiety of individuals also to 
obtain further Information, and their estimation of its money 
value, ‘may be judged of from the recent visit of Mr. Colman to 
this country. This gentleman was, in a certain sense, commis- 
sioned by his countrymen to inspect and report upon British 
agriculture; inasmuch as, before he embarked for England, he 
had already received upwards of 3,000 subscribers for his in- 
tended work. Ills published volumes on British Agriculture are 
full oft kindly and benevolent feeling. From being written 
for the most part while in England, and published piecemeal, 
they are somewhat sketchy and unmethodical, an^ in this 
respect, suffer by comparison with the smaller and more con- 
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denscd work of Von Weckherlm% Director of the Agricultural 
School at Hohenheim, in Wurtemberg; yet they contain an 
outline of what was attracting most attention among us during 
the period of his visit, and can scarcely fail to be productive of 
good. * 

In respect to this visit of inquiry, also, we may remark that 
the welcome reception and ready communications on all subjects 
which Mr. Colman every where experienced among us — as is 
shown by his published letters, — arc not only gratifying to our- 
selves, as they must have been to himself; but will prove, we 
trust, to our kindred on the other side of the Atlantic that we 
are still influenced by the old adage, that ^ blood is thicker than 
‘ water.’ Let sucli of them as doubt this come among us with 
open hearts, and try. 

To return from this brief digression, we would say that here, 
as in America and elsewhere, to avail oursel\;cs of all .the re- 
sources which science has already placed within our easy reach, 
is not enough. We should also secure its more extended and 
more zealous vsci’vices for the future. In this way only arc the 
difficidtles, from which so much is apprehended, to be overcome. 
If with little encouragement, science has already, in so many 
ways promoted the interests of agricidturc, what, as hopeful 
men, may wc not expect from it when it is really stimulated to 
exert itself to the uttermost in our behalf? 

In cojiclusion, while wc speak thus of the uses of science and 
the services it may be made to render us, wc do not hold them 
up as Infallible nostrums for alt possible evils. We arc not to 
entertain unfounded expectations from it, as if sudden and great 
discoveries were to be made on the occurrence of every new* 
emergency. All scientific progress is slow ; but it is also sure; 
and its benefits are lasting. IMor do wc recommend the diffusion 
and enlargement of such knowledge as the only things to be 
done, or as precluding any other means of improving the pros- 
pects of the agriculturist. But they are methods which ought to 
bo tried, and which must and will be tried sooner or latci. We 
had better try them early, in the hope by their means of main^ 
taining our existing position. It will be harder work to employ 
them hereafter, in the attempt to regain a position which we 
may then have lost. 


* Ueber Englische Landwirthschaft, und deren Anwendung auf 
liandwirthschaftliche Verhiiltnisse insbesondere Deutschlands. Stutt- 
gard: 1845. 
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3. Life, Letters, and Literary Remains of John Keats. E<lited 

by R. M6N<5 k.toN' MtT.XES. 2 yoIs. London? 1648. ‘ 

" 

Tn onk' recent notices bf Mr. Taylor’s ^Evo of the Conquest* 
^ and of the ^ King Arthur ’ of Sir E. B. Lyttoii, we vcii- 
tured^to deal with these remarkable productions as representa-* 
titles of those forms of the political diameter to which they 
seemed severally to belong. On tlic present occasion wo pro- 
pose, though aomCvrhat late, to take the opportunity vrhich 
Mr. Tennyson’s ^ Princess ’ affords us, of continuing our sketch 
of inodorn poetry* and poets. 

If a man were to scrutinise the external features of our 
time, for the pur].)Ose of characterising it com])endiously, he 
would be tempted, we suspect, to give iij) the task before long, 
and to pronounce the age a Medley. It would be hard to specify 
the character of our Philosophy, including as it docs fragments of 
all systems, sometimes at open war, and sometimes eclectically 
comWiied. Not Ipss varioiis is the texture of Society among us, 
in which time-honoured traditions arc blended with innovations 
whidi^ a few months make antiquated. The Political condition 
of our day is Vt war of grijat princi])les. As heterogeneous in 
its character isf Art among us?. ' Here wo have an imitation of 
the antique, there a revival of the middle ages ; while sculpture 
itself is sometimes compelled to relax its severity, and oojiy 
the rude attire of our* northern yeomen. By what term could 
we describe the architeoturc of the day ? In our ilsing cities 
we find a Gothic ohuveh clo««e to a Byzantine fane or an Italian 
basiHca; and in their immediate neighbourhood a townJiall 
like a Greek temple, a mansion like a Koman palace, and a 
club-hdiise after the fashion of Louis XIV. The age in which 
we live may have a character of its own ; but that character is 
not written in its face. 

In this respect Mr. Tennyson’s poem ^ The ^Princess,’ not 
without dchign if we may judge by the title, resembles tlic age. 

‘ A INIeclley ’ he calls it 5 and a medley, so far a«* its materials ai’C 
concerned, it assuredly is. We find in it classical allusions, a 
tournament of the middle ages, and the scientific and political 
as'^ociationa of modern times. It is only on a repeated perusal 
that a certain unity of purpose which methodises its variegated 
exterior discloses itself. It professes but to weave together a 
chaplet of gay devices, such as might amuse the idleness of 
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a young party on a summer’s day : and tlie reader will perhaps 
be disposed to regret this — il his experience be not sufficient to 
warn him that grand undertakings are apt to turn out tedious 
perfbmanees, and that o|‘tcn where least is promised most is 
accomplished. 

The ^ Prologue ’ of the poem explains its drift, and is indeed 
one of its most graphic and graceful portions. A rural festival 
is celebrated in the grounds of Sir Wfilter Vivian, a ‘ good old 
* country gentleman,’ fond of sports and of the poor. His son, 
with several young college friends, is passing the vacation at his 
house ; and some ladies from the neighbouring country-seats are 
of the party. The morning is spent in looking over tliosc curi- 
osities of art and antiquity with which an old country-house 
may be supposed to abound : the guests inspect the rusty 
armour of times gone by, and dive into old family records, in- 
cluding a chronicle which celebrates a knight without fear and 
without reproach. Sir Ralph, who fouglit at Ascaloii, and a certain 
jfidy who had liersclf borne lielmet and sword, and driven the foe 
iVom her walls. Leaving the house they then mingle with the 
crowd ; after witnessing whose revels for a time, they make their 
retreat at last within tlic Avails f)l* a (lothic ruin, where tliey 
sit down to tell college talcs, criticise Masters, Proctors, and 
Tutors, and compare old things Avitli new. broken statue of 
the good knight llalph which Lilia, the daughter of Sir Walter, 
has, in a childish caprice, manth^l with a scarf of crimson silk, 
recalls the family legend ; and whijjre, asks W alter, is a true 
heroine now to be found ? Ills young sister affirms that the 
land is still rich in such, but fbat their licroic qualities are 
undeveloped in consequence of their being deprived of a 
befitting education. Catching at tlus idea, half in ridicule and 
half in sympathy, the young men agree to recount a talc of 
wliich the heroine is to be a Princess who devotes herself to the 
exaltation of her sex, bringing up the maidens of her kind 
in all manly knoAvledge and training. The narrators who arc 
seven in number engage to take up the story in successiork The 
character of the tale is thus announced (p. 12.) : — 

^ But one that really suited time and place 
Were such a medley! we should have /ilm back 
Who told the Winter’s Tale to do it for us! 

A Gothic ruin, and a Grecian house, 

A talk of college and of ladies’ rights, 

A feudal knight in silken masquerade, 

And there, with shrieks and strange experiments, 

For which the good Sir Ralph had burnt them ail, 

The nineteenth century gambols on the grass.’ 

VOI/. XC. NO. CLXXXII. I> !> 
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' With this intimation the talc corresponds. The poem begins 
as an English Decameron of tho nineteenth century; but it 
swells as it proeeelis into a wider continuity of interests, and 
deepens in pathos. A vein of l<ind|y irony runs through no 
small portion of it; but, by insensible gradations, the serious 
and the tender first, then the pathetic and the profound, 
supervene upon the gamesome. Any but the most delicate 
execution in this respect would have produced a very coarse, 
not to say grotesque, effect. ']"he humorous and the serious are, 
however, seldom here found antithetically opposed to each other ; 
but blend rather, like the different shades of some fine material 
shifted in tho light. In this respect the poem is in harmony with 
nature ; who so intertwines the grave witli the gay, in her 
passages of sadness or promise, that the colour of the web is dark 
or bright according to the humour of him who handles it. There 
is room* both for J)emocritiis and Heraclitus in the world; and 
their disjmte is one in which neither can have the last word. 

The narrative is but a slender thread; perhaps too slender 
compared with the gems of precious poetry Avith Avhich it is 
strung. A certibin Prince, of whom we know no more than 
that he was ‘ blne-eycd and fair in face,’ and that ^ on his cradle 
* shone the Northern Star,’ had been betrothed and proxy- 
wedded Avhilc a child, to a Princess in tho south not more than 
eight years old. The boy Avears next his heart her picture, and 
one dark tress of southern hair; and around these relics, as 
boyhood changes into youtfi, 

^ Sweet tliouglits would SAA'arin as bees about their queen/ 

Ida, the Princess, has had her ideal also; hut to lier young lovei* 
she has been faithless before she has had the opp{)rliiiiity of 
being falthfLd. She admits, indeed, that 

had our dreams — pcwlmps he mingled Avith them 

but she has been the spoilt child of a doting father, and slie lias 
.had her Avay in all things. The motherless girl had fallen more- 
over under the influence of Iavo AvidoAvs, Lady Psyche and Lady 
Blanche : aiul they have taught her, hoAV 

' Knaves are men 

That lute and Ante fantastic tenderness. 

And dre.ss the victim to the offering up, 
c And paint the gates of Hell Avitli l^aradise, 

And play the slave to gain the tyranny.’ (P. 71.) 

Aipofig licr OAvn companions the Princess has seen also an 
' inj^tattce of ill-requited truth. These circumstances have 
"^trcngthened an early aspiration into a fixed resolve. It is thus 
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tliat tlie kinn;, her father, describes it to tl\o yntitig Prince Ivho 
has sought his court, and in vain demanded tln^ "fulfilment of 
the early contract. He speaks of her"' two widow friends 
(pp. 18, 19.): — 

‘ They fed her theories, in and out of place 
Maintaining tliat with equal liiiri)<indry 
The woman were an equal fo the man. 

They harp’d on this: with this our hniiqucts rang; 

(liir dances broke and buz/Al in knots of talk ; 
jN'othing hut this : my very ears were hot 
To hear tlieiii. Last, my daiiglitor iKjgged a boon 
A certain sununer-palace which J have 
Hard by your father’s frontier: 1 said no, ' 

Yet being an easy man, gave it; and tliere, 

All wild to found an IJjiivcrsily 
For maidens, on the spur sIkj 1l(;d.’ 

•. . ” 

Tho utmost that the Pj’ince can obtain is pei'inLssion to seek Jier 
out, and use his own ])owcrs of persuasion. Accompanied by 
two faitliful friends, Floriaii and ('yril, he returns northward to 
th(3 neiglibourliood of the Princess’ university, Avlilch no man is 
allowed to enter on pain of di‘ath. The tliree adventurers how- 
ever eifect an entrance, disguised as students. 'I'he Princess 
is tliiis presented (p. 25.): — 

^ Tliei’c at a board, by tome an<l ])nper, sat. 

With two tame leo]>:irds couch’d h(*si<l(i Jier throne, 

All Ixauily comjaissM in a foniale form, 

’J'lio Princo^s; Jiker to rhe inhabitant 
Of .-oinc clean* planrt clo.^i! upon tlio Siiii, 

Tduiu our mail’s earth:" such eyes were in her liead, 

And so much grace and ]>ower, breathing down 
From over her arch’d broivs, with every turn 
Lived tliro’ her, to the tips of her long hands, 

And to her feet.’ 

• 

It would be difficult to exceed the skill -witli which this 
female university is described. Even the colleges of our 
native) land, though devoted to manly studies, once held in 
them a certain feminine element of seclusion, decorous ob- 
servance, iimoccnce, sanctity, and obedience — of which the gown 
survives as the symboL In early times, indeed, they were 
households on a larger scale, collected round the hearths of 
the church. Mr. Tennyson has availed himself of the points of 
analogy, touching more rarely those cif contrast, and treating 
them in a spirit rather of friendly raillery than of satire. In 
his management of a theme so perilous as the adventures of three 
young men in a secular niiuncry, there is no ofience against 
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good taste or, ;go<;^ j^ajiinprs.,, . does. a^l 1^ to the 
purity. a.high .tllougli erriug iiitontioaj jsees-.ooly what is 
worthiest to be sceaSi* and* tiims even the abtirrations of female 
Hvjyuf^qss intp tlic grapefpl, the winiiin^^, aud the worpanly., ^?hc 
p^^t, tltiug tjiai the disguised yoiitlis do is to attend lecture, Tlie 
^i\dy |iDj(anclio and ^ the l^ady Psyche arc the mqst famous of tlic 
professors. They enrol themselves among tsycke’s pupils. 

‘As wc enter’d in, 

Tkeve <!at along the forms, like morning doves 
That their milky bosoms on the thatch, 

^ A i>iitient range of i)upih.* 

Her lecture begins with science, and ends in .something more 
like* song. Iksyche, though she had been mtun-ied to a nolileman of 
the southern land^ is tlio sister of Floriau ; nor can his disguise 
l>r()tcct him long from her recognition. Alter much ])lL\iding, 
Iiowcver, the young men prevail upon her to keep their secret, 
on eoiulition of their speedy departure. The next evening the 
Princess lieads a riding |>arty, to lake the dip of certain strata 
in the ba'='C of the neighbouring hills. All the evening tlioy 
eliiub the precipices, and after their repast sing song-^^. d’lu' 
following, rather a susjncious one, is that sung by the Noitlua’n 
Princtf (pp. 69, 70..) : — 

‘O Swiillov/, Swallow, flying, flying South, 

Fly to her, uml fall upon lier gilded e.ivcs>, 

And Uiil liLT, tell liei' wlitii J tell to thee. 

‘ 0 tell lier, Swallow, thou that knowe^^t each, 

I’hat blight and fierte aiuVfiekle is the South, 

And da^k and true and tender is the Noith. 

‘ (>i Swallow, Swallow, if I could follow, and light 
Upon her h>ttice, X would pipe and trill, 

A^d cheep and twitter twenty luilliou loves. 

‘ O w'cre 1 thou that she might take me in* 

* Awl lay me on her bosom, anti lier heirt 
■\V0uld rock the snowy cradle* till I died ! 

’ * \Vhy lingertjth she to clotlie her heart with lore, 

IMayi ng as the tender ash delays 

To clothe heiself, when all the woods are green ? 

‘ O tell her, Swallow, that thy brOod is flown : 

* Say to her, I do InU wjMiton in the South, 

Pait in the North long since my nest is made. 

‘ O telhher, brief is life but krrO is long, ' 

And brief tlw sUn of summer in the North, ‘ 

And brief the moon of beauty in ithe South. * * 



‘O Swallow, flying from the goMon woods,- ; * 

Fly to Iref, AAd pipe cind' woo her,, and malce her minoi I 
And tell hOr, tell her^ tlnit I follow ^luee/ . /. 

Before tlic evening is #over, Cyril breaks in with sonie wild 
boisterous catch, and quite forgets the necessity of mimicking 
female voice. The strangers are consequently discovered : ' and 
a sudden flight ensues. As the Princess gallops away in indig- 
nation, her horse stumbles upon the bridge, and she is precipi- 
tated into the river just above the falls. VVliilc her maidens 
clap their hands and scream upon the bank, the Prince plunges 
into the flood, and after a hard struggle brings her safe to land. 
Again she mounts, and with her train reaches the university. 
Downcast and with a slower pace the discovered youths follow. 
They are brought before the judgment-scat of the incensed 
Princess, who is not in the most jilacablc of moods. (Pi 7B.) 

‘ They haled us to the Princess, where she sat 
High in the hall : above her droopVI a lamp, 

And •made tlie single jewel on her brow 
Burn like, the mystic lire on a mast-head, 

IVopliet of storm : a Iiandinakl on each side 
BowM toward lier, condung out her long black Iiair 
Damp t‘j\)ni the river; and close behind licr sto()«l 
Fight dauglners of the plougli, — stronger than men ! 

Huge women blowzed Avith health, and wind, and rain 
And labour. Faeli was like a Druid rock ; 

()]' like a s])in» of land that stands apart 

Cleft from the main, ami clang’d about with nieWs.’ 

It is in vain that the Pripcc boldly pleads his love, and 
urges Ills contract. At this critical moment the college is 
suddenly beleaguered by an armed host. The father of the 
Prince, a rough fierce old man with lioary hair and a fiery 
eye flashing beneath it, had thotight from tlio first that an 
appeal to arms was the orthodox mode of settling the question 
of the repudiated contract. From that scheme he had been 
dissuaded ; but hearing that his son has made his way into the 
forbidden precinct, au<l jealous lest mischance should befall him 
there, ho has hastily collected his army, surprised the little priggish 
king, the father of our formidablo licrolne, and surrounded tlic 
university. The Princess is equal to the emergency; ami her 
native character, which is lieroip and selfnlevoted, asserts itself. 
iShc refuses to surrender, and quells the tumult. (Pp. 38, 8Jj.) 

‘ Prom the illuminkl hall 
Long lanes of spieiMloiir slanted o’er a press 
Of srioAVy shoulders, thick as herded ewes, 

And raiuhoAv robes, and gems aad^geuilike eyes, 
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And ‘gold, and golden, liead^^ ; they* to jtnd*fro 
Flnttuatcdi as flotvers in stomn some ted^ some pale, 

All open-mofltli^d, all gazing to tlie light, 

Some CJ^ying there was an army in the landy 
And some that men were in the^veiy walls,? ' 

And some they qarcd not ; till a clamoiir grew 
As of a new-world Ihihcl, woman-built, 

And worse-ronfound<'d : high above them stood 
The placid marble Muses, looking peace. 

^ Not peaw, She look’d, tlie Head ; hut rising up 
Kobed in tlie long night of her deep hair, so 
To the open window moved, remaining there 
Fixt like a beaeon-tower above the waves 
Of tempest, when the crimson-rolling eye 
Glares ruin, and the sea-birds on the light 
Pash themselves dead. Slie stretch'd iier arms and callM 
• Across the tinnuh — and ihe tumult fell!’ 

The Prince is expelled by the eighl ^ daughters of the plough.’ 

From this niomeiit the story gradually beeomes more serious. 
Th<‘ Princess has been fioni lier infimey the delight of three 
warlike brothers ; they too collect an army, and the rival hosts 
meet ere long bcneatli the w^alls of the maiden college. The 
Prince rides forth to the hostile camp, and has an interview 
with the brothcre* of the Princess, lie challenges them to 
aubpiit the dispute to the arbitrament of a combat, to be fought 
by fifty chosen knights on each side. The combat takes place, 
in the presence of both courts.: and the Prince, with his two 
friends, after a terrible conflict, is left on tlie plain among the 
dying and the dead. « 

T"hc next book begins with the Princess’ song of triumph — 
but ends with her delcat. This scene has a gieatncss of chor 
racter beyond perhaps any^ other part of the iiocni. In it 
more than anywlicrc else, the large performance breaks througli 
the narrow liuiits of the unambitious design ; and we recognise, 
as we glance around on its manifold sources of interest — the 
wounded Prince, the unhappy father, the mother [ilcading for 
her child, the indignant warrior, and the Princess slow to yield — 
an epic breadth of effect as well as style of liandling. Accom- 
panied by her maidens, and holding in her arms the infant child 
of Psyche, whom ^\\c had taken to herself on its mother’s flight, 
Ida descends to the battle-field. An enemy more formidable 
than armed hpsls there assails her — Pity. It is not by physical 
suffering alone that felie is confronted. Psyche pleads hard for the 
restoration of her child. Cyril forgets his own woimds w hllc vin- 
dicating her claims. The memory of old IViendahip comes to their 
aid, — and Psyche is forgiven. Old Gailia bitterly reproaches 
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his dtiughter. The J’wce’s.fa^er refuses her aid, li^aJity comes 
suddenly home to .one %vhose life has been a dream ; and nature will 
have her way. ‘ Ijefc the wounded bo carried into the .university,’ 
she exclaims, overwhelmed by the passion of sudden grief ; ‘ Psyche 
‘ shall be Cyrird'nnrec; ‘she will herself tend her chieiF enemy.’ 
She speaks, nftd' it is done. The Prince gkins, unconsciously 
and in defeat, the privilege after wMch in health and strength 
he had in vain aspired. 

TJ le conclusion need hardly be narrated — unless we too could 
tell it as it is told by the poet. The wounded hniglits, after a 
struggle discreetly prolonged, recover. The remedinl process 
was apparently rather empirical in character, consisting, in a 
largf‘. measure, of transfusion and counter-irritation. By degrees 
renovated strength glided, from the touch of theiryouthliil nurses 
and very friendly physicians, into the veins of the wounded 
warriors: by degrees fever left llie wearied hcjwl ; but arivindred 
unrest Avas transferred into the hearts (liow recently occupied 
only by'learncd cares) of those who were piously grateful for 
the work of their own liands. The knights live ; and the ladiQs 
indulgently favour their devotion. In ice itself there arc dif- 
ferent degrees of coldness. Bsyclie is already betrothed to 
CVril, and ^Melissa, the daughter of the spiteful Blanche, to 
Iflorian ; Avhile the Briiicess still holds out, ‘ like TcuerlUb or 
^ Atlas unremoved.’ Example, hotvover, is dangerous ; idleness 
is move so; and Ida’s great design has been brotight by com- 
pulsion to a stand still. Bemorse, also, as w'cll as compassion, 
has been dealing Avith her; and Spring-tide falls at lust upon 
Ida’s heart. One evening thd Brince avvakens from a Jong 
trance, and for the first rinic is conscious of ouiAvard tilings. 
Seldom has love been so described. (Pp. 148 — 150.) 

‘ I saAV the foi’iiis ; I kncAV not Avlierc X was : 

Sad phantoms conjured out of circumstance, 

O hosts of the lading brain, they seem’d ; nor mcne 
vSweet Idu. Palm to palm she sat : the dew 
-Dwelt in'licr eyes, and softer all her shape • 

.And rounder show’d : I moved : 1 sigh’d ; a lomdi 
C’aine round my AViist, and tears upon my hand I 
llien, all for languor and self-pity, I'an 
J\Iine, down mj Ihcc ; and with Avhat life X had, 

And like a lloAver that cannot all unfold, 

So d4’eiich’dit is .with tempest, to, the sun, 

Yet, as it may, turns toward him, I on her 
X’ixt my faint oyes, and utter’d whisperingly : 

‘Tf you be. What I. think you, some sweet dream? 

I Avould but ask you to fuJ/U .yourself : 

But if you bo fhat ida whom X.i^ew, 
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. I a^k yo^u ,^otJiijag;;^ onjy^ tf a dream. 

Sweet dyearp, lie. veifcet. ,I shall die to-^nif;ht I . 

Stoop geeiu to kiss ipe ere 1 die.’' 

^ cwldL^Q/todiJe, but lay like one in trance, 

That liears. his< burial talk’d of ify his friends; 

And cannot speak, nor move, nor make one sign, 

But licis and dreads his doom. Slie turn’d ; she paused ; 
She stoop’d ; and with a great shock of' tlui heart 
Our inoutha ipet I out of kngour leapt a cry, 

Crown’d X^assion Irom the brinks of death, and up 
Along the shuddering senses struck the soul, 

And dosed ou fire with Ida’s at the lips ; 

I'ill bWik X fell, and from mine arms she rose, 

(ihnvijig all over noble sliamt*.; and all 
Her falser self slipt from her like a robe, 

And left her wouian, lovelier in her mood 
'^rijan in lier mould that other, when she canic 
* 1 'roia baiVeu deoi)S to conquer all with lov<*, 

And down the streaming crystal dixjj)t, and die 
l\’ir-fleete<l by the purple island-sides, 

-Naked, a, double light in air and wave, 

/fo her Craces, wlicro they deck'd luu* out 
For worship without end! Nor end of mine, 

Stateliest, for the<J ! but mute she glided forth, 

Nor glanced behind her, and 1 sank and slept, 

Fill’ll thro'jiiml thro’ with Love, a hap{>y sleep.’ 

Again, ill the ipicldic of the night, tlic Prince ^vakes: Ida sits 
beside him, and holds (pp. 150, 151.) — 

^ A volume of the Poets <\f her land : 

There to herself, all in low, tones, she rend. 

^‘N()w sleeps the crimson petal, how the white ; 

-Nor waves the cy\u’ess iii the palace Avalk ; 

Not winks the gold fiii iu the poiqjhyry font : 

The fire-lly wakens : waken thou with me !; 

Now droops the milkwliitc peacock like a ghost, 

And like a gfio^t she glimmers on to me. 

Now lies the Xkirth all Danud to the stars. 

And all thy heart lies o]>en unto me. 

‘‘ No>v slides the silent meteor on, and leaves 
A shining furrow — as ihy thoughts in mo. 

‘[‘Now folds tlieUly all her sweetness- up, 

.And slip?J into the bosoni of the lake : , 
feo fold thyself, my dearest^ thou, ami slip 
' Into my' bosom and be lost in me.” ' 

There IS silence. Again she opens tlxc volume, ami reads the 
following Idyl (pj). l51— I53);r7- 
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‘ Come clown, O liiaid, from yonder moiiiitain height ; 

AVhat pleasure lives m height (tlie sKephurd sii,iig) 

In height and’ cold, the s^ldndonr oCtlnj hills ? 

But cease to move so near the HeftveAs, and cease 
To glide a sattbetm by the Masted Pine, 

To sit a star upon the sparkling^ Spiro; 

And come, for Love is of the valley, come, 

Tor Love is of the valley, come thou domi 
And iind liim ! by the happy threshold, he, 

Or hand in hand with Plenty in the maize, 

Ov red with spirted purple of the vats, 

Or foxlike in the vine ; nor cares to walk: ' 

^V'ith Deatli and Morning on the Silver Horns, 

Kor will thoii snare Jiim in tlie white ravine, 

JN^or liml him dropt upon the lirths of ice. 

That huddling slant in furrow-cloven falls 
'Fo roll the torrent out of dusky doors : 

But follow ; let the torrent dance thoc down 

To hud him in the valley ; let the wild 

J.ean-lieaded Eagles yelp alone, and leave 

'Jiio monstrous ledges there to slope, and spill 

Their thousand wreaths of 'dangling ter- smoke, 

ddjat like a broken piii i)ose wmstc in air. 

vSo waste not thou 1 but come ! for all the vales 

Await tiieo ; azure ))illars of the hearth 

Arise to thee; tiie children call, and T 

ddiy sliephord l>ipc, and sweet is every sound! 

8w(^et(H’ tliy voice, but every sound is sweet ; 

]\Iyriads of rivulets hur>*ying»thro’ the lawn, 

The moan of doves in hiyneniorial elms. 

And murmuring of iiii^uuierable hees,” 

‘ So she, low-toned ; while with shut eyes I lay 
Jii^tcnhig ; then look’d. Pale was the perfect iace ; 
hMie bosom with long sighs labour’d ;' and mi.*ek 
Seem’d the full Ups, and mild the luminous eyes, 

Ami the voice trembled and the hand. She said 
nrokenly, that she knew it, shq had fail’d, 
in sweet humility; had fail’d in all; 

'I'hat all her labour was but as a block 
Left in the quaiTy.* 

In surrendering herself Ida surrenders all. ITcr lover, how- 
ever, restores to her the siihstaiice of licr early hope, now 
purified from presumption and alnbition ; aikl, l(?arniiig as well 
as teaching througli the sympathies, assures licr that t^ierc had 
been a heart of truth in her aspiring crectk (Pp. 156, 157.) 

‘ For woman is not tindcvelppt ma^ 

But diverse : could we make her as the manj . , 

Sweet love w’ere slain, whose dearest bond is tliis 
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s . , Ngt Uk4. jtO( JiklQ, >^t^ like in difference : 

Xet. i^ ,4^0 iwg ^^ker joju^, they grow ; 

The bejfflore of woman, she of man ; 
lie gain in aweelhess and in moral height, 

Nov lose the, Wf*estiing thews thaV throw the world ; 

S}le irifentsd 'hi^adth, ^lOr fail in cliildward care : 

' Move a^Kthe dbhble^natured Poet, each : 

Till at the last slic set herself to man, 

' : Like perfect music* unto noblo Avords ; 

‘ And so these twain, upon- the skirts of Time, 

, ' Sit aide by side, luU-summ’d in all their powers, 
iJispensing harvest, sowing the To-be, 

, JScll- reverent eaclx and reverencing each. 

Distinct in individualities, 

But like each other ev’n as those avIio love. 

’ Then comes the statelier Eden back to men ; 

Then rcigii tlie world's great l)ri(hils, chaste and calm : 

Then springs the crowning race of humankind!’ 

The reader will have been enabled, by our analysis of the 
story; and still more by our extracts, to form a judgment of 
3Vlr. Teniiysoris poem. He will perceive that, :ilthougli the 
discordant niatcriala of the tale are put togetlicr with much 
skill, it does not propose to itself the highest objects of nar- 
rative poetry. lie .will disco v(;r, also, that it is equally far I'rom 
being a burlesque. The work, which is eminently original in 
its conception, is in narrative poetry much what tlie comedy 
of ])octry and character, aSt distqiguishcd from that of Avit and 
manners, is in dramatic. Thq ^ iVIldsummcr Night’s Dream ^ 
and llu^ ‘ Tempest ’ include a sprlous moaning, although the 
tragic ^element enters not into theiu.- They coutenqdate Immaii 
life in tine main from tlio sunny side; but, even from faery- 
land, it is still human life which they regard, bo it is with 
Air. Tennyson 8 ‘ Princess.’ The abundant grace and descrip- 
tive •beauty Avhich meet the superficial eye, constitute but its 
external cliarm. Studying his Avork Avith that attention Avhieh the 
labour of a true poet shoilkl uhvays command, avo soon discover 
that, wliile fantastic in its subject, it is eminently human in 
eeutiment, and that the human gradually rises higher apd higher 
into the moral. The ix)em i)lays with the arbitraiy and the 
tlieoretical ; but it plays Avith tlicm only to make them their own 
oonfutors. Such is the lore which Ave learn from human life. 
Our follies are our most etlectiml instructoi's ; , and the strongest 
resolutions of manhood lioiirish best in that soil in which the 
extravtigaacies of youthful hopeis have found graven 
. .Tho.deop and rich humanity with avIucIi this poem, notwith- 
^etandingTts fan^iJ&U plot> is replete, can hardly be illustrated by 
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quotations. That its tendency is liot "to depreciate womanhood, 
but to exalt it, we ha^e already remarked and our observation is 
amply borne out by the passage, one bf the most deeply 
touching ^ in tho poem,^ In wdiii^ tlic Prince speaks of his 
mother. fThc same reverence for what jis holiest in the affections ^ 
is shown in the delineation of the Pripjpess’ jlale and reluctant t 
love/ Poets of a different class fronJ^ Mr.. Tennyson arc 
always more successful in painting love than any of the other 
affections. One reason of this may be that in that passion there 
is often less of the humanities th^an in any other. If the love be 
very immature or very egotistical, — if it float in the imagination 
only, or be rooted in the exclusive demands of a narrow nature, 
and still more if it be mainly a matter of tcnipcrament, — in any 
of these cases it admits of being easily descri))cd, because it is 
little modified by the more complex sympathies of oiir nature. 
Such lovc-poctry, accordingly, is very easily written, — br rather 
such love is poetry ready made ; and it will find acccj)t:inco with 
the least poetical readers. The- love-poetry of the Friiioess’ is 
of another sort. In Ida the personal love rises out of that human 
love fro!n which caprice and a wild enterprise had long estranged 
her. There is nothing new in the philosoj^hy that ‘ [)ity is akin 
^ to love but the pity which exists only for a lover, is too like 
tiic charity which begins, and ends, at home. • Ida has first [utied 
the deserted infant : — 

‘ Wc took it for an liour this morning to ns 
In our own l)e<l : the tender orphan hands 
Ftdt at our h<*art, and se^^med to charm from thence 
The wratli we nursed against tho world.’ 

She also pities the bereft mother, tho estranged friend, the gi'cy 
old father ; and it is thus that at last she requires no ibrmal refu” 
tation of that which had been the favourite object of her youthful 
aspirations. It drops away unshaken. She has been hurnndised ; 
and all the great human relations assume at once their due 
place. Loyalty is the basis of them all. She loves ; and feminine 
subjection ap[>ears to her no longer a tyranny, but a something 
beautiful^ befitting, and worthy : — ^ Thy desire shall be to thy 
^ husband, and he shall have the rule over thee.’ The scientific 
eminence which she has wished her sex to share becomes at 
once a trifling as well = as a visionary thing. For this develop- 
ment we arc pi*ej)ared by many artistic touclies in the* progress 
of the poem; 

It has been remarked, among the distinguishing attributes 
of high poetry, that such contains ever, whether intentionally or 
^not, a number of subordinate meanings, Ijcside that which lies 
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ooithc surfiujei! lludoctl know not how. it should be othcr- 

\vd€<ei.the«tK)ara’wiU^ tnontkm of its bed; the river will 

report of. those shores wdnch, sweeping through many regions 
and cliinesy it has washed ; and those qiirrcnts of thought Avhofee 
aourcea lie afiib off must needs be enriclied with a various and 
precious store.' Tlie results of large generalisations must ever, 
though* »undcsigncdly, be symbolical — a fact which in itself 
proves ho-W needless is the labour of a poet who, with a 
didactic purpose, devises ti formal allegory, and models his 
work on such a framework. Suggest! vencss wc should class 
among the chief characteristics of Mr. Tennyson’s poetry. 
Aiaong tlic lesser meanings of his most recent work, that vinflL- 
catioii of the natural ties agjiinst the arbitrary an<l the tlieo- 
retical, is not the least significant. Many passages in it have a 
rcrmirkahle reference to children, ^J'hcy sound like a perpetual 
cJuld-prOtcst against Ida’s Amazonian philosopliy, which, if 
realised, would cast the whole of the child-like olonient our of 
the female character, and at the same time extlipate fnnn the 
soul of man those feminine qualities which tlie masculine nature, 
if complete, must iueludc. Human society can only be a perfect 
thing -when it is the matured exponent of man’s nature fully 
developed in it; and such development can only lake place 
when, with due distinction and division, the contravsted ])arts of 
ity' wliethcr brought out by diversity of sex, age, rank, power, 
or other oirciunstancoy are allowed tin indojH*nderit and se[)arate 
expansion. Wc dare not,# however, undertake the exposition 
of all JSh\ TeiinyBon’s hidden pieanings. In tlicse cases cveiy 
reader is best contented with bis gwn disco\ cries. 

The faults of ‘tlic Princess ’ arc, in the main, faults of detail. 
Here and there the heroine seems to us a little to{) meta- 
physical in her discouise, as bi p. 02. ; and the distinetion 
between her real eharacter and the nnnalural one wliieli 
slic Ivas chosen to assume is, .in one or two instances, not so 
carefully maintained as is usually the ease. In the college hall, 
for instance, \ye would have been better pleased to hear of her 
^ grave professors ’ having scattered ^ gems of art and science,’ 
than of tJie ' Princess herself having ri vetted admiring eyes 
by her skill in so idle a pastime. Wc do not know wlietlicr the 
general effect of the poem is the worse for the fact that its liero, 
like Keats’s Kndymicm is rather aai embodiment of youthful 
impulsed tlian a special and individual character. It strikes 
us, however, that classical allusions are put too. often Into 
his mouth, — considering that he belongs to the fair academy in 
pretence alone. The diction of the poem, too, thougW scarcely 
ever quite simple or natural, sfccinjt to' us otcasiotttiliy too fami- 
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luvr* In . the main it is graceful and tci^e,. aud In the morel irn*^ 
portant parts it, is^ richly expressive ; but, notwithstiuKling its 
iiuiformly elaborate and recherche tone, tluu'e are places in 
wlpch its aversion to the ^stilted makes' it colloquial to a degree 
haa-dly consistent with tho dignity of ])oeti:y ; the language of 
which, when most homely, should still be a ^ lingua emniminis/ 
uneamncctijd with trivial, as well os with stately associations. 
Ocmsionajly also wc meet with periiMJs wliieh in their ample 
sweej) appear to us deficient in compactness. These fa alls are; 
however minute in character, mul intertcre but little with the* 
iiitex'cst of the poem. 

j\[any cliaracfctn’istic qualities of ‘ tlic Princess ’ will have 
been illustnitcd by our quotations: wc thall remark on luit ;t 
few in adiUiion. There is a [jccnliar sweetness iir j\Ir. Ten^ 
uyson''s vein of tondenK^ss and patlios as exhibited in this poenii 
He is not one of thoso writers who think ibat tlic Iicart can 
never lawliilly siirvender till it has uixlcvgoiie a battery of 
exaggerated ])linis(\s, and wh»> drive nails into us by way of 
touching our i’ecliijgs, Jbi knows that the odour friuu^ tho 
ilowcr-bed wafte<[ to us in the casual gust is sure to pleosep 
but tluit the Mower which is ]U‘essed too hard or held lot) neitrt 
will siiK'll of the stalk, ddie scene in which l^sychc, who' 
discovered the secret of tho intruders, promises at last not to 
betray theni, is a remarkable spcelmoimT the tender united With 
tlie pla) IViL Equally leader, in a pathetic vein, is the description 
of It^yelie, when, dn\eu in dlsgra;:c from tlic luilvorsit.y and 
wearied with wandering iu the dark, she laments her child ([)p. 
. 98 , 91 ).):-™ ^ ^ * 

‘ Ah me, my l)abe, my hlossom, ah my cliild, ^ 

jMv one gwoet child, wdiom I shall sec no more ! 

For no\v wall cruel Ida kec}) her hack ; 

And either ‘-ho 'ivill die from wnnt of care, 

Or sicken w itli ill usage, Avhen they say 
''flic cdiild is hers ! — ■ for every little fault, 

I'hc child is her.s ; and they will beat iny giyl 
Remembering her niother: O my flower ! 

Or they will take her, tliey will make her har<l. 

And she will nn.'^s l>y in after-life 

With some cold reverence wa)rse tlian wereslie deud. 

Ill mother that I wms to leave her there, 

To lag beliind, scared by the cry they made, 

1die, horror of the sdiame among tliem all : 

But 1 wall go and sit beside the <loors, 

And make a W'iid pctitioli night and day, 
yn til .they Imte to liear'.me like a wdiid • 

Wailipg.fpr ever, tiU they open to, me, ,, 
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- And lay rny little blossom at my foct, 

,1 My babe, my sweet Aglaia, my one clTild! 

And I will titXe her 14) and go niy way, 

And satisfy my soul with hissing Inir : 

Ah ! what miglit that man not iV.servc of me, 

Who gave me back my child ?** “ Be comforted 

Said (Jyril “you shall hfiTC it:” but again 
She veird her brows, and pron(3 she sank, and so, 

Like tender things tliat beiiig caught feign death, 

Spoke not, nor stirr’d/ 

The descriptive power exhibited throiiglibut the whole of 
^hc Princess’ is of tlie biglicst order. As an example w^e 
will cjuote the following sketcli (d‘ the female university (pp. 
45 , 40 .): — 


‘ At last a solemn grace 

• Conclude^, and wc souglit tlie gardens: there 
One walk'd reciting by herself, and one 
In this hand held a volume as to read, 

And smoothed a petted pc'acock down with tjiat: 
Soiru; to a low song oar’d a sfiallop hy, 

Or under arches of the marble bridge 

flung, shadow’d from the heat : sonu* hid and souglit 

111 the orange thickets : others tost a ball 

Above th^ibuntain-jets, and back again 

With laughter: others lay about the huvns, 

Of the older sort, and murmur’d lliat their May 
Was passing : what was h'arning unlo them? 

Tliey wish’d to marfy ; tkey could ruh; a houst; ; 

Men liatcd loarntHl womb'll! and to us came 
]\lelissa, hitting all we saw^AVith sliafts 
Of gentle satire, kin to charity, . 

That harm’d not : so we sat ; and now wlien day 
l)root)’d, and the chapel tinkled, mixt with tliose 
)Six Jiundred maidens clad in purest white, 

Before two stri'ams of light from wall to wall, 

While the great organ almost burst liis t>ipes, 
Oroaniug for power, and rolling thro’ the court 
A long melodious thunder, to tln^ sound 
Of solemn psalms, and silver litanies, 

The work of Ida, to call down from Heaven 
A blessing on her labours for the wmrld.’ 


Had we. space wc would add the description of the Princess 
descending with her train to the battle-field> and the picture 
of Florian’s love, Melissa. 


If extending our regard from the work before us to the body 
of Mr. Tennyson’s poetry, we endeavour to ascertain the pecu- 
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liar character of his geniits, wc arc at once Impressed by the 
Versatility o( his imtigination. Tn liiS^^carlier eHbrts he was 
fond of cx])loring new forms of beings ; ’*'and sang ns songs of 
mermen and sea fairies,^ — wild themes treated with no lack of 
verisimilitude. In his more recent efforts he havS (‘xercised the 
same rare faculty, by embodying the most dissimilar forms of 
poetic thought and sentiment. In his ‘^rEnoue’ wc have a 
thoroughly classic Idyl ; in his ^ Dora,’ while the associations 
are English, tlie handling of the narrative reminds ns, by its 
brevity, force, and rugged simplicity, of tlic old Hebrew legends. 
The spirit of the chivalrous romance meets ns in his ‘Tilorto 
d’ Arthur,: ’ in his ‘ Dream of F.air Women’ we arc reminded 
of Dante’s sharp outline, keen intensity, and definite imagery; 
Avhilc in his ^ llecollectioiis of the Arabian Nights,^ and 
^ Day Dream,’ we are led back to the. blast, and lodged in a 
garden of delights, where the splendour is no\ or a meiic glitter 
without taste or congruity, — - a thing too commonly the ease 
in that gilded furniture-poetry vdiich takes its name trom the 
East, and lies, amid more honest trinket ry and perfumery, in 
the boudoir and cm the dressing-table. Of all our nicent poets 
Mr. Tennyson, we tliink, is the most versatile. Versatility is 
soiuetiiiies indeed in ]'»oclry as in life, only the exercise of tliat. 
imilativo power which betrays a want oi‘ individuality, original 
co]ic(']U,ion, and tenacity of purpose. In sneh cases it ])rocecds 
Irom (piiek and volatile sympnlliies vividly ('pon to external irn- 
}>res-iluns, and from that clear iiin^rinkled mind, which, being 
all surface, ajiprelKnids and reflects all forms of thought, but is 
incapable of re<!elving a prineifdc or resthig in a conclnsioii. 
PotTry thus produeeal is tlie rcisult neither of genius nor of 
high ability; but of that cleverness which liears oft (in more 
resemblance to the former than to the latter. 

Jlefore examining into the character of Mr. Tennyson’s 
poetry, considered relatively to that of our other recent poets, 
it may be well to make a few observations on that high 
poetic attribute, versatility, whicli it so strikingly cxcinjfiifios ; 
for the jiurposc, first of ixiinovlng some popular misapjwc- 
liensions, and, secondly, of illustrating the Importance of a 
faculty which gives to poetry its earliest impulse, and supplies 
it to the end with fresh materials. Genuine versatility like 
Mr. Tennyson’s must ever be numbered among the chief 
poetical gifts. It Consists in mobility of temperameift united 
to a large mind, and an imagination that diffua<'s or concen- 
trates itself at will. It is only when the ^various talents’ are 
united with the single mind,’ that they give their possessors 
^ moral might and mastery o’er mankind.’ The Hebrew Doet 
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‘ gays my heart is fixed,** and then proceeds, ‘ I will sing.’ And 
it is truly when the IHart is most fixed that the imagination 
can afford to be moSt flexible. It may wave like a pine tree 
in the breeze, if, like the pine, it sends its root deep into 
the rocky soil. On these oonditlonsf the more versatile the 
genius is, the ampler will be its sweep, and the mightier its 
resilient power. It is such versatility that enables the poet 
to apply his own experience, analogically and by imaginative 
induction, to regions unknown and forms of life untried, 

— at once piissing into the being of others and retaining 
his own. The characters delineated by the greatest poets 
have accordingly V3een always remarked to possess the two 
great attributes of universality and individuality. But tliey 
could never unite these, if the corresponding faculties were not 
united in the versatile imagination and profound moral sense of 
the poet.* For want of the former faculty tlicre arc men who 
can produce but a single work of value. And such writers are 
plagiarists oven when they borrow from life itself, for tlicy 
add nothing to that which they borrow. Beyond the lijjiit 
of their Individual experience there is for them ^ nil nisi 
* pontus et aer,’ and within that narrow pasture their faculties 
grow lean. On the other hand how many are then*, wlio, for 
want of moral depth and tenacity in conjunction witli versa- 
tility, remain for ever but imitators, and wholly fail to fulfil 
tho promise of their earlier and happier efforts. 

Wo cannot better corro^xn’ate these oplnioiKS than by ob- 
serving that the greatest of dramatists not only exhibits tlie 
fiicuUy of versatility in its pirfcction, but proves to us, at 
the same time, that other and converse faculties arc coiK^istent 
with it, Shakspeare, it has been said, is but a voice. If so, 
it is a voice direct from nature’s heart — and far indeed from the 
voice of a mocking bird. The ajfrrtion which we fed for liiiu 
is in*itsclf a proof of this. In ])oetry, as elsewhere, those who 
forget themselves are the last to be forgotten by others. Shak- 
spearo Is everywhere present in his poetry, though he may bo 
now'here distinctly or completely seen. As tlie spirit of poetry 
tacitly pervades all nature, — refreshing, consoling, renewing, 

— so Shakspeare himself accompanies us through all his works, 
a potent and friendly genius. In all his thoughts we recognise 
one method of thought ; his own sweet and large nature ever 
njediates* between the natures that he describes, even when they 
are most discordant ; his manner is familiar to us, and throughout 
his ample domain we recognise his genial laugh or his doubtful 
smile ~ like that of the Dryad evanescent in the branches, or 
the Nereid descending in the wave. Does any one need a 
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biography to toll him whether Shakspoare was a kindly man or 
cold, liberal or niggardly, humble or proud ? whether his faults 
were faults of iniirmity or of fnalicc? whether there were wcetb 
amid his abundance, or whether his heart was a soil proteetc^- 
by its barrenness? whether ho wtis a patriot, or had secluded 
himself from national sympatliios? wheilieivliia disposition was to 
believe or to scoff? These questions, at all events, have hitherto 
furnished no materials for Critical battles. 

It is of course iu dramatic poetry that versatility is most 
needed ; but all genuine i)oetry is in its spirit dramatic. It 
would be* a truism to remark, that In narrative poetry there is a 
dramatic element, — it being in fact the soil out (if which the 
drama (but a moi’c concentrated form of narration) grew. Even 
iu idyliks nay, in descriptive poetry, the dramatic, and therefore 
the versatile faculty, is also necessary ;-nay, the humblest object 
which includes the b(‘autiful, or law ever insjiiivd song, cannot be 
poetically ai)preciatcd by one who is unwilling to forget himself, 
or uufible to jaiss into other forms of being. In many an orderly 
and eom}>act tragedy, tlicre is less of dramatic versatility than 
in ihirns's allusion to a worn-out horse, or Haute’s description of 
tljc bird 

* wiio inidst the leafy bower 
lias ill her nest sal darkling through the night, 

AViih Jjcr swaait brood ; bnpaiunU to dvsrn/ 

Tln 'tr iL'hlii'd luohs^ and to bring iipiuc their (pod.’ 

(Cary’s translation i.) 

• 

Snell things, it is obvious, cannot be thus described unless they 
are known — iior thus known (Accept through the imaginative 
insight ol‘ the affect ions. fSyinpathy is, in truth, but versatility 
of heaj*t ; and large sympathies are, thevcforc, th(^ most powerful 
auxiliaries of ])oetio genius. Eor the same reason ogotisin, ju’c- 
judioe, a habit of dogmatism, and whatever else locks up our 
nature, are im])cdiments to poetry. On the other liaud, among 
many siqiposed to be rcmov(^d from literary influences — among 
the pool*, and capeeially among cluklrcn - — the very essence of 
l>oetry is to be found in the form of prompt and extended sym- 
jiathies. A versatile imagination is indeed the chief faculty of 
children. Having as yet hardly realised a self-conscious being 
of their ow n, they have the less difficulty in passing into that of 
others. The consequence is that their life is almost wliolly 
poetical ; all that goes on around them is a long drfima ; a 
piece of stick with a ribbon tied to it represents a king or a 
(|ueen ; and they can hold delighted and truly dramatic colloquy 
with men and women impersonated by their fancy alone. Ifsns 
Andersen’s genius consists mainly in his being so far still a child. 

VOL. XC. NO. CLXXXII, E E 
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It has been often remarked, that with nations also the poetical 
period is that of early youth. And the reavson is, that when men 
have ceased to be pres56d down by the selfish wants of savage life, 
and not yet hardened and made selfish by the conventions of 
over civilisation, the imagination has a \^rsatillty, and sympathy 
a vital power, which at other periods is unknown. It is then that 
the emotions are fresh; in other words, that man has a power of 
movimj out of himself; it is then that the most ordinary objects 
appear to him wonderful, and that notliing wonderful is cither 
extraordinary or incredible ; it is then that religion is natural to 
him, and tint nature is invested Avitli supernatural attributes, 
and regardefl with religious awe. A lively sensibility to grief 
and joy, to love and to hate, is that through which all outward 
things acquire lor us a real existence, and become objects of 
aflPection. In the absence of these, our nearest domestic inte- 
rests woiild have £()r us as remote and visionary an existence as 
spiritual truths possess for the merely secular iutclligeiice ; and 
in the })rc8eucc of tliosc, not only the animal races are brought 
home to our human sympathies — the l)rooding’ bird, or the 
faithful hound — but the inanimate elements become human- 
ised; waves and clouds live in our life; if they swell, it is 
in wrath; if they fiy, it is in fear; if they pursue, it is iii love. 
In oilier words, natiure itsell*, and all its powers, are dramatised ; 
and the faculty Avhlcli makes them rehearse their several parts 
is that of a versatile Imagination. 

That Mr. Tennyson’s vcijsatility is the result of a high jioetic 
mind, and not merely that of a*})liable temperament, we have 
abundant evidence. It is assocufted, in the first place', Avith tliosc 
pov/ers of imagination and jiassioii* which belong only to original 
genius. However he may vary his strain, there always remains 
behind an identity Avhicli cannot be overlooked ; and the most 
dissimilar ol‘liis poems are more like to each other than any of them 
is to Hie school of which it most reminds us. Lastly, we observe, 
that, in all his later works, his own jicculiar character of jioetiy 
has become more and more pronounced, and that Ids poems have 
proportionally increased in power. Tlie versatility of a very 
young poet iwS indeed but a part of his docility. lie will listen, 
with the susccj)tivo faith ol* youth, successively to each of tlic 
great masters of SiUig ; and the echo wdiich remains in his ear 
Avill in some degree modulate his tone. He will trace every ])ath 
which tlf6 JMuse has trod, in the hope of reaching that point from 
which they diverge ; and it is w^cll that he should try all things, 
provided he hold fast to that w'liicli is best. The infancy oI‘ the 
life poetic, like tliat of all life, learns much by unconscious 
mjfttation ; but it can only so learn when the poet possesses those 
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Li;i:h faculties Avliicli seek, through Imitation, only to work out 
their own development True genius will soon cast aside 
wliatever is alien to its individual nature : while, on the other 
liand, incorporating into its proper substance all poetic elements 
that arc truly congenial, *it will blend them also with each other, 
and stamp u]>on them a unity of its own. The poet will be 
original when he wields collectively the powers that once were 
his only alternately ; and versatility will then have been exalted 
into a higher gift, — that of comprehensiveness. 

It is not in the instance of Mr. 'Fenny son alone that the faculty 
of versatility lias recently shown itself, not only in a dramatic 
illustration of character, nature, and life, but also in the maiiilbld 
power with which the same poet has produced the most dissimilar 
species of poedry. We need hardly name Jlyron, Shelley, and 
Keats. In these cases, and especially in the latter two, the cha- 
racter of the poetry produced t)y ihc same pei ;oii was wholly dif- 
ferent at different times. J^ut in cases too numerous to be named, 
])oetic Y(‘rsatility has also sliown itself in a very different manner. 
All regions of the earth have been ransacked for tlio materials of 
])oetiT- " Pia’sia, Arabia, llindostan, Iceland : it has been tlie am- 
bition of the poet to reproduce tlie forms and manners, if not the 
mind, of the remotest "lands; and cat n where his imagiiiatii)n lias 
been content to tread on Englisli soil, it l3;is comiminly taken 
refuge in some remote period of onr history, and recounted the 
Saxon iegend, the eiiivalrons exploit, or ihe feuds of border war- 
Ihrc. Our ])och'^ may liavcbeen impelled to this jiractice, in part 
by tlie fact that the age in which y;c live is not eminent]} jioetical, 
and that the unknown has always a charm, 'idiis circumstance, 
however, can but bave siipplnal the external occasion for their 
course. Its cause is to be found within, and may be refcLTcd to 
the versatile powers and instincts of tlie imagination. Indcaul, it 
is only ill a qualified sense that we can admit our age to be 
unpoctical. • 

I'hat any age not too late for virtue, too late for religion, 
and too Jato for the luiman affections, should be really loo 
late for jioetry we cannot believe, — though it may easily be 
unpoctical in its outward features, Tlie Roman Empire during 
its decline was pruliably imalile to produce any better ji^ictry 
than those snatcdies of saered song, in which, yirotcsting against 
the illusive vision of corrupt sense that surrounded it, the 
early Christian intcdligence expressed its aspirations tifter tlic 
rcalitu's of the world unseen. 'Fiie Greek empire, during its 
long and mummied existence, was as incapable as modern ('liina 
is oi' producing anything great in ])oetry or in the kindred 
Surrounded by tlie noblest monumeuts of ancient genius, the 
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bo.^t of licr (Icpjcncratc cblklrcn could do little more than lecture 
on them ; and gratify with them, not a generous pride, but a 
naiTow and sectarian vanity. In neither of these cases was it 
tyranny which had subdued the human mind, hovv^ever tyranny 
may have assisted in kee])ing It prostratS. The })osltlve and ne- 
gative evil proceeded from the same cause. That decay of all 
I'ational and manly sentiment whicli coimived at a despotism 
unsup])orted by the mural sense, and sustained only l)y arms and 
the superstition of (mstom, Avas inconsistent with the instincts 
and aspirations which incite to poetry. 

l^xce])t, Injwevcr, at periods of barbarism, of thoroughly cor- 
rupt morals, or of utter effeminacy, the poetic instinct will ever 
assert itb(*lf*. For tlic imagination at all times ])ervades the 
whole of our nature ; and is sure to work its way u]> into 
the light, no matter tln^mgh what obstructions, jf the age 
be a poetical ono^ the imagination will endjody its senti- 
ment, and illustrate its tendencies. !1‘ It be iin])oetical, the 
ininginatioii Avill not therefore be r<*pros';ed. It will then c.reate 
a Avorld for Itself — or . revert to some historic period, tlic 
memorials of which it will invest Avith a ra<liance not their 
OAvn. IJn(|iicstionably those ages an^ the most favonrahle to 
poetry in Avhieh the imagination can ]dnck the ears of corn as 
it passes thnmgh lljo field, and is not obliged to seek its food 
afar. At those ])eriods in Avhicli life retains much of the ad vim- 
tiirons, in Avhi(!h no ])olitlcal conventions can -supply the place 
of valour and Avisdoin in rulefs and of a generous loyalty in sub- 
jects, in \vhl(‘h moral n'iinement coexists Avitli an imperfe(;t civi- 
lisation, ill Avliich the first great \ rium]>hs of patriotism are won, 
and in wlilch temples rise Irom the ground at tin' bidding; of a 
zeal Avbicli has not learned to mea'^iire itself or its efforts; — 
at sncli ])(‘riuds it is that poetry is most genial, most, real, and 
most authentic. Such Avere the periods at which llonnu', Dante, 
and Sliakspeave Avn)ti'. The heroic age of Greece, the thetdogA' 
and philosophy nit'ditCAal Europe, and the mannci's and 
lilstorv of his country furnished those men resjK'eti\a‘lv Avith 
the main materials of tbeir verse. TIk'sc are (lie great Ntfionai 
poets of the Avorld. d'hey belong indi'cd to all ages; but they 
l)Gong('d especially each to his oAvn. The materials of each 
Avero sup})liod bs the t)bjCv‘is surrounding him, or the tivulitions 
whicli had descended to him by inheritance. 

Jt Avofild, lioAV('vor, be a grave error to suppose tliat the 
national is alone tin' great ])oet. On the contrary, it is among 
the re^'idts of poetic vi'r.sitllily, as Avell as of the instincts of the 
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to no emjill degree, hi th:it of other countries, two great scliools 
of Jjoetiy, one only of which can |)n)|)erly he calied national. 
It does not depend on tlic einninistances of the aiie alone 
whether the ]>oet find his materials in the cinde of suiTonniling 
things, or seek them elsewlicre : this will in the main he deter- 
mined by tlic constitution of liis own moral irature, and the 
preponderance in it of a vivid sympatliy with reality on the one 
hand, or, on the otlaa*, of an ardent ast)iration after the ideal. 
In either case the imagination will lend to him its high medi- 
ating powers ; in the fornuT interpreting the outtvard Avorld to 
liim, in the latter interpreting him to Ins fellow men. E\en in 
the best and bealtlfu'st perit)ds of national develoj)in(jit the 
human Jiiind Avill as])ire after a region more cxalte(l and pure 
tliaii it can ever find on earth ; even in the most ])rosaie it will 
be able to detect somelbing Jioble in tlie world of eonmuni 
things. From this double pow’cr ari^e twa- (‘oiiversd schools 
of poetry; the one characteiFed hy its [dastic. [>ow*i‘r and its 
fimetion of einbodyljig tlic abstractedly gix^at and tluj ideally 
beaut, ifid ; the otiu'r ly its reality, its homebred injKithies, 
its aninitics ivith Jiational history, (diaracter, and manue’’s. To 
expound tlui philoso[)liy of these two seliools w^ould be tf) write 
a treatise on }) 0 (itie.d vei\'^atility and lmaginati(m. On siudi an 
mitcrprise avc eannot now adventure. We nm^t content ourselves 
with some slight historical notices of tlie Iwai schools among 
ours('l\cs, ---seliools wliieF hav(‘ existed IVom the l)eginning ofour 
literature, and wdilch base been i-^)rov limed in our owm day. 
44ie merest outline wdll illiKstralit the momentous truth that 
neither in nations nor individuals lias poetry an isolati'd exisl- 
mice, but tliat it ilourlhlK*^ or deehnes in eonjuiiction Avith that 
moral, ])olitleal, and s])iritiial Avell-bcing wliich it helps to 
suotaiji. AVe shall conclude wdtli some remarks on Iavo juujIs 
of tlie ideal school, 8dielley and Jveat.-- ; Avith wlioni Air. T\inuy- 
soii has liecn s:ometimes compared — althougii, as am^sIuiH mldca- 
vour to show, the jioiiits of rcsemlilance between him and them 
arc not more marked than those of dissiiriiljirity. 

The imagination then, as avc liave oliscrvcd, has ever recog- 
nised twa) great ufHecs, dif^tinet tliongh allied- - tlie one, that of 
representing the actual w'orld; the. otlicr, that of creating an 
ideal region, into Avhich spirits wdiom this world lias wearied 
may retire. The former function, Avhicli is chiefly dischargcfl 
by the Miistoria spectabilis’ of dramatic puetiy, is that to Avhich 
Bacon refers Avhen he speaks of poetry as ^suhmitling the 
^ shows of things to the desires of the mind.’ The latter belongs 
for the most jiart to poets lyrical or mythic, Avho, in tlic 
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^enchanted islands’ or ^ snowy cloisters’ of ideal poetry have 
provided retreats in w)iich spirits 

‘ Assoiled from all encumbrance of the time,’ 

might rest and he thankful. ^Ir. TCcarts boasts tliat ^a thing of 
^beauty is a joy for ever,’ assigning as a reasoji that 

^ it still will keep 

A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 

Full of sweet dr('aius, and liealtb, and happy breathing.’ 

A perfect Poet ought to unite both tlie great attrilaitcs of 
poetry. dV) a limited extent tlie greatest liave done so; hut even 
in tlu'ir <*ase the balance has ever preponderated in one direction 
or the oth(3r. 

In ( I recce, as in England, tliose two species of ]>oetiy co- 
existed; blit in the fornnu* luatlicr of tliem eonneeted itself with 
the associations oPany foreign country. Ao r(\gion more beautiful 
or sacrcHl than (Tree(!e (‘ould then be conceived of: and thedreek 
])oet (*(»uld only fors:d>.e the conqiany of liis heroes Por that of his 
Ciods. Put in our northern regions, wliicb on emerging from 
barbarism found the ancient literature a perfect work imper- 
fectly ox])lorc<I, tlie Soutli has abvays been regarded Avith feelings 
akin to those entertained by the (Jreek for the fabled ilesjKuaa 
of the west. It w^s a region of beauty and dcliglit on whieli tlio 
imagination might rest halfway to heaven, — an asylum Avhich 
combined the solidities of tliis earth Avith the ideal porieedion of 
the woa-lds beyond, ddie l]^l\a.nty of the southern conutric'^, tlu'ir 
vcme/Lencss, and tiunr an<*ient v%ine, faA'unrcd the illnsic)ii: and 
till' imagination of i'boglaiid was •iiirtlicr dra,wn to them liy the 
indirect attraction of those other arts, sympathetic with poetry, 
Avhi(*li have been carried to ptudeerum in the South aloiu'. Tlie 
southern mind moreover is more inventive tlian that of the 
North, though lo<s tlionghtliil and imaginative; and, as a eoiiro 
qnenee, Italian and*Spaidsli ‘Xovellc’ siqqdied tlie plot to half 
onr Pritish Dramas, — a eircuin.stanee t<M) commonly ascribed to 
the single fact that on the revival of letters the literature of the 
South had s})ning tirst into existence. All these iiilliieiiecs im- 
jiarted a oliaraeter distinctly southern to that school of English 
l^oetiy, Avhich Avas inspired rather by the love of the beautiful 
than by national associations, as both advanced to their dcvc- 
lo2)incnt. 

It Avas in Shaks])earc and JMilton that the tAVO great schools 
found their chief representatives. The former is the greatest 
of national poets, although he occasionally forsook the national 
for the ideal department of song; and Milton is not a national 
poet., although (his ideal resulting as much from his moral sense 
as his imagination,) his jioetry derives from his religion a reality 
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and a solidity which seldom belongs to the ideal school, 
(liytinctioii between the eluiractor of* the two ports is hlustrutetl 
by the (litlcrcnt reception their works liavc met with. Sliak- 
speare’s synipathici^ were keenly native ; and he has tlicrefore ever 
been a favourite with tfie people. lie is above tlicir apjnecia- 
tiou, indeed, but not beyond their love. Jlis draiuas liave many 
\)lanes of interest, which nndorlic cacli other like the concentric 
layers of hark produced by the annual growth of a tree ; and 
while the most philosophic eye cannot [lenetratc tlie inmost, the 
most superficial is pleased with that which lies outside. Where 
any love of the drama remains, JShakspeare i>s enjoyed even by 
tlie most homely audience. But if any one were to submit to 
v^nch an audience a page or two of tlie Paradise l^ost, lar Irom 
being received like tli(i Kbapsodist of old, the Ikillad-singer, or 
the jMetliodi.:5t Preacher, he Avoiild eliectiuiliy disjiersc the crowd. 
The audience Avdiicli Milton demanded w’as ‘fit though few:’ 
Sliakspcare demanded none; Init if jieoide eaine, he probably 
thought ^ tlic more the merrier.’ The latfcn* wroic lor the 
st:ig(‘, lint nevei’ was at tiic' lionhle of [mhllsliing Ins woiTs: the 
former prescrilied fo)* himself a choral audience consisting of 
gra’sc divliK's, >i\<cv ]>at riots, and \irtiions citizens; and when 
this sideeted raidimiee hi^s' d liim, .as occasionally happened, he 
cursed them to their facco in Hebrew and i^ (h'eck — as "asses, 
^ apes, ami dogs,’ wliosc^ p(»rtion ought to h(i witli tlie schisniaties 
wlio had ^raih'd at Patona's twin-born iprogciiy ! ’ 

It is not, liowcwc/*, its dcheiiaii po[)nlarity so much as its 
vmhjcet aJid its form v/hicli |^roves that Alilloii’s gix-at wmrk 
is not a nationa! liigji as it ranks among onr national 

triumphs. It tii:‘t miml had remained A\i ill liim, wl‘i«‘h wais 
his ulien Ihigllfdi land.-entie supplied the soeuevy ot iiis ‘/vllegio,’ 
and .iVnglican theology iiisjiircd tlu) moral teaclilng; of hivS 
‘ (k)inns,’ h(i w^ould ]>ro])ahly liavc liillilled Ills yontldul ijit(jii- 
ti(;n, and eelebrated Jlritain's mythic liero. lint, im^'lt'ad {)f the 
groat romance of the Isortli, he wrote the ndigioii^ (^pic oi* t]i(3 
World. Nome will aflinn lliat he ilhistrated, in th;it work, liis 
age it not Ills country, j lis age, however, gave him hints rather 
than matcaials. I’urilanit-m bvicamc transmuie<l, a.s it jia^^ctl 
tlirongli hi.s capacious and ardent mind, into a faitJi, liehraic in 
it.s austere ami sim])lc sjiirlt,-— a faith tliat sympatlii'^ed indeed 
with the Iconoela.stic zeal w'hioli distinguished th<i anti-papal 
and nnti-jialristic theology of the day, but held little eoitsciit witli 
any of th(i complex detinitions at that time insisted on as the 
symbols of Protestant ot'tliodoxy. Had the Puritan spirit la^en 
as genuine a thing as tiie spirit of liberty w hieli ace.oiiqiauied it ; 
had it been such aa their reverence for Milton makes many per- 
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sons still vSupposc It to have been, the mood would not so soon 
liavc yielded to the licentiousness tliat followed the Kestoration. 
Milton lahoLired as a* patriot while a field of labour was open to 
him: he then turned again to his true ^reatness^ and once more 
confronted the mighty works of ancient genius. They pleaseil 
him still, from their severity and their simplicity ; Jbit they di<l 
not satisfy him — bec.ausc they wanted ('levation. When some 
one ])oint{;d in admiration to the dome of the Panllieon, Mieliael 
Angelo, wlio was already taigaged on hif^ studies i*or St. P(‘ter’s, 
rejoined, ‘ but I will lift it up, and plant it in heaven.’ It was 
thus that ^Illton regarded the ancient P])ic! And thus that in 
Ills Paradi.-o Ji(^‘-t lie elevated and endeavoured to sjiirituailse 
that in:ij(‘stie. J'orm ol‘ eoinpor'ition. 'Ihere arc iniiny who will 
always n'gard St. J\:ter’s tem[)l(‘ in the air as tb.e first of 
areluteci ural momiments. The admirers oi' lla^ (‘lassie will, 
howevef, feel tliai its ani]>litude and eU'vation are no sullieleut 
sub.'ititute for llait massive slni[)llcily and breadtli oi' lufeet whieii 
bdong to tlui Partlumou ; while those who i‘(;vore^onr eathedrals 
will maintain that it lackh the vari('ty, the mystery, tlie. a.^]>lrali<)n 
and tluMiifinitude wbich elmracterlse the Christian arehiteetnre ol 
th(j North. On analogous grounds the more devoted admiiers of 
Homer and ol’ Sbakspeaua! will evta* be dissatisfied vn ith .Milton's 
work — boweva i* they may venerate bis genius. It is niidoubtedly 
com[)osite in its eliaraeter —tlie necessary result of its uniting a 
llebi*alc spirit with a classic, form. Dante, like Milton, u.-v‘S 
tli(^ Creek mythology freeb' ; ec»nsi(lering it, no doubt, as pari 
ol’ tliat Inlua'ilanee of the Ifeatbeii, into ])ossession of wbich 
Clu’istendoni bad I'igbt to enter; J)ut lie ii.'-e.'^ it as a siibordiuati" 
ornament, and in matters of mere detail. His j)o(’ni is a V 
nut an Kpie, the vision of supernatural truth — of Hell, Pur- 
gatory, aiul Pai’adise — tliat ]>as.-ed before, the c'yes of* tlie medl- 
:cval (dmreh as slu' lookcMl up in noetiirual vigil ; not the nmii- 
daiuf eir(‘le of life and experleiiee, of aetimi and of passion, 
oxbibiled in its eoin]>leteness, and eonteinplaied Avitb calm satis- 
faction by a. Muse that looks dowm from lu‘aven. Ibit a mystic 
subject, o[)en raflu'r to apprehension than eonqireheusion, would 
not liave eoutented Milton; who, Avitli his classical jircdi- 
Icctions, had early laid it down as a canon that poetry slundd 
be ‘simpks sciu^mius, and impassioned,’ a statement of the 
utmost importance where applicahJe, but by no means em- 
bracing ’the v\ hole truth. To him the classic model sn])j>lied, 
not the adornment of his poem, but its structure ami form. 
The soul that inhabited that mould was, if we cannot say 
the spirit of Christianity, at least a religious spirit — profound, 
zealous, austere, and self-re vta’eiit — as analogous perhaps to the 
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Avarliko religion of the Eastern world, as to the traditional Faitli 
of the second I)is[)cnsatU)n. Such Avas the miirlitv fabric Avliich, 
aloof and in his native land an exile, jMilton raisoil : not j>erfcct, 
not lioinoii;eneoiis, not in any sense a nation;d Avork, - - but the 
greatest of all those Avorts Avhicli ])rove that a nobh' poem may 
bo produced Avitli little aid from local sympathies, or national 
traditioUvS. 

From the earliest period of our literatim*, as wo have ol>- 
served, wc have possessed the tAVo schools, Avliich culminated in 
Sliakspeare and in Milton. In Chaucer the national ebaiieiit 
"reatly preponderated: it rel 2 ;ns almost alone in many of the 
Canterbury Tales, (‘specially in the humorous; but in scNorid, of 
which the moral tone is hig'hcr and tlie execution moi’e delicate, 
a southern spirit prevails. Of these his ^ Se.eoiul JSonue's Tale/ 
iiu‘ludlnsjf the le^‘(‘nd of St. Cecilia, is a beautiful example; 
illusiratin^;, a-D it does, that moral inlliumce (.f which tfie origin 
eluded (he (\\e, like tin; iiuisibf* garland of tin* saint, — lliat 
iulluenee Avhieh was (‘xhaled tVom tin* lili* and manmas of the 
first Cijristian>, and tlmmi^h Avhicli, in part, their j\‘liLi;i()n Avas 
di^i‘u^e(l. The national element of our poetry, loo, has always 
as>erled it.'i4f almost exclusively in our historical ballads; that 
(‘X(jui.'ii<‘ sori('s, the musical echo of so nnich of our history. 
Surrey and \\ yalt, in no slight degr(3e, repretfeutc'd that Lt;iliau- 
ColifK* school (^f A\hi(‘h Sjicnser may ])e considered as tin* great 
ri‘pr(\'«('ntativ(‘. In him the sj)irlt (4’ chivalry elcA'ated tin* loviiof 
ihedK'tiutilul: and both, while <‘nuobhid by a meditative ]>iety, weni 
enrieliod Ija^ all ihi* gentler assoeaations of classical song, lie Avas 
a man o(‘ a graver mind than h‘‘‘f>i\e;ed to any of his mod(‘ls ; and 
Ave mi.>s in him that ]>uoyant gaiety a\ hich animates tlui ])oets of 
the Soulii : I>ul such deiiciencics Avere am])ly atoned for by that 
tenderly conlem])lativti spirit Avhich ])ervades his ])oetj*v. Ills 
l!\mns on ‘ Heavenly Love’ and ‘ Ileavenly Ileauty’ ar(j noble 
s:}>eci me ns of the Platonic moral ])hilosophy : and it is probable 
that Ave (‘an nowhere meet an exposition of the (diristian Ibdigiou 
in iis completeness and pro[)()rtions, doctrinal, devotional, and 
})raclieal, so searching and so large as exists in the Tenth Canto 
(jf his FiiA-t Book, d(‘scribi ng the visit of the ivcd Cro^s Kinghit 
to the * House of Holiness.’ In the Faery Queen, indeed, we tiiid 
the essence of the prose Koniances oi' tlie Middle Ages as Ave 
find the essence of their theologians in Dante. Ariosto is neither 
more various nor more pictures([ue : nor is that irnaginarive love- 
sentiment Avlfu li, rather than the passion itself, Avas the thcimj ol* 
the /deal poets, celebrated Avith more purity, refinement, and 
SAveetness, in the sonnets of Petixarca than in those of S[)eii'5er. 
Spenser’s lacry-land Avill never be much fre(j[uented ))y tliose 
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whose sympathies are exclusively Avith Action, Passion, and Cha- 
racter. But with jioptic students of another class, Avho, if tliey 
have advanced less in the lore of life, have wandered less from 
the breast of the Muses ; with those by whom ideal beauty, refined 
sentiment, rich imagery, ‘ fancies chaste and noble,’ harmonious 
numbers, and a temperament of poetry steeped in’ the fountains 
of pleasure, but irradiating them Avith its own jnirity ; — with 
those by Avhom siicli qualities are cherished, the poetry of Spenser 
must ever remain a favourite haunt. It is not, indeed, a classic 
temple, which charms and rests the eye by the perfection of its 
finite proportions. Yet to it also belongs, in its several parts, 
that definiteness Avithout Avhieh organic beauty cannot exist. It 
is a forest jiaiacc, — half natural, half artificial: Ave Avander 
through groves as regular as galleries; and catch glimpses of 
openings like stately iialls dismantled : — but onr foot is ever upon 
fioAvers * and the* moonlight of the allegory helps to sustain the 
illusion. 

From the chiA'alroiis ])nradise of Spenser’s ^ Fa/ny Queen ’ to 
Milton’s ^Paradise Lost,’ the two schools of English j)oeti*y 
maintained a friendly rivalry. Both sources of inspiration con- 
tended at times in the same author, even Avhen a dramatist. 
Marlow, in his beaut ifid narrative poem ‘ [Tero and Lcandia- ’ ; 
Shakspeare, in his Vliapc of Liicrccc’ and his ^ Venus and 
^Adonis’; Fletcher, in his ^Faithful Shepherdess’; Shirley, in 
his ^ Narcissus and Eclio,’ arc southern, not only in their sub- 
ject hut in their mode of treatiAig it. In BroAvifs ^Britannia’s 
‘Pastorals,’ — a poem full of jheauty, and which, Avm are glad 
to see, has recently been rcpubjislied in a cheap form, — the 
classic s[)irlt niigiis almost alone. '^Fhe scenery itself is clas- 
sical, though the author was probably never out of Ihiglaud: 
and its ‘silver streams’ and ‘pleasant meads’ arc lujver dc- 
pressc<l by the shade of northern mountains or clouds. The 
Soiihets (d‘ Drummond abound in an Italian beauty; as indeed 
do many of Daniel’s, avIiosc other Avri tings arc cliai’acterised 
by an IjngHsli robustness and tlnnightlidiiess. The exquisite 
fragments Avhicli, in Ins SAvift and brief career, Avere carelessly 
shaken from Sidney’s afilnent genius, are as full of the southern 
ins[)iration as the dew-drops of dawn arc of light: and in Love- 
lace, Suckling, CarcAV, as Avell as other lyric poets of their time, 
Avc find a terseness and light-hearted grace which are not of 
northern origin. In Herrick the southern spirit becomes again 
the spirit of the antique. In the very constitution of his ima- 
gination he Avas a Crrcek: Yet he sang in no falsetto key: his 
thoughts Avere instinct Avith the true classical spirit; and it Avas, 
as it Avore, by a process of translation that he recast them in 
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English words. It is to this circumstance that wc are to at- 
tribute his occasional licence. II is poetry liardly lay in the 
same plane with the conventional part ol‘ our Protestant mo- 
rality ; but his genius never stagnates near the marsh. In his 
poetry we * 

‘ Recognise that Idyl scene 

Where all mild creatures without nwc^ 

Amid lleld-ilowers and pastures green 
Eullil their being’s gentle law.’* 

AVith the exception oF Milton, the period that succeeded the 
Restoration was as fatal to the ideal as to the national school 
of English poetry. The religious sentiment had bled well nigh 
to deaUi, through the wounds of a society cut up witli sects and 
with schisms. The political enthusiasm had also burned out. 
The suhlijnc had been changed into tlio ridiculous; the perfoimi- 
ance Iiad mocked the conce]>tioii ; and if Milton’s juajestic prose 
treatises had sounded the Prologue, the Epilogue of this litci’ary 
drama was furnished by the shrewd and thoroughly English 
comment of Butler’s Tludibras. The Ootliic churcli was pulled 
down indeed : but tlie ^ second temple ’ remained unbuilt. 
Cromwell passed away ; and the grand and gloomy woi'ld his 
shoulders had supported, fell Avitli him. As if the Puritan 
pro[)hets Iiad but prophesied in somnambulisTn, as if tlie nation 
had but in hypochondria fancied itself a Eovitical community, 
as if tlieir lofty Hebraic aspirations had been but an ethical 
‘renaissance’ or ‘the nyniphdepsy^of some fond despair,’ the 
work of their hands melted stran^^ely away before the eyes, and 
v,'ith the seeming couseiit of the Englisli j)eople! 

The eavaliers had agnin their < lay ; but their success turned 
out likewise a failure. The king had been brouglit back ; but 
be (‘oiild not believe in himself — and the ancient loyalty was 
no more. A less imaginative age had succeeded, and the plea- 
sures of sense were called in, to supply the place of spiritual 
illusions dispelled. The degradations of society infected lite- 
rature. The national riot, to be sure, in time sul)side<l ; but the 
debauch of the night left the licad giddy and the stomach weak in 
the morning; and the epicurean had soured into tlic cynic. That 
period was sucec(‘dod by a st ill colder one. Its chief political work, 
the Revolution, was elFected in business-like fashion, — Imt with 
little on either side of that faith or hope which had deviated tlie 
earlier struggle. Its theology held equally in suspicion whatever 
was passionate and whatever was traditional: its philosopliy repu- 
diated abstractions and a priori views; and its arts lacked the 

* R. M. IMilnes. 
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fervour alike of Ideal conceptions and of liornc-brcd affections. 
At such a time poetry necessarily became imitative ; and llie 
Anglo-Oallican school grew up. Tlie silver age of English 
poetry was adorned with writers of adniiral^le abilities ; of whom 
Dryden was the greatest in mental pT)Wcr, while Eopc has left 
behind him the most perfect Avorks. Conventional manners, 
satire, and if not moral philosoi)hy at least moral divscpiisition, 
supplied their chief materials to that school : atid in the absence 
of a creative s[)Irit or a sha])ing art, its chief attractions were 
found in its executive skill, and a style accom [dished, masculine, 
and pointed. It died out soon, however, for it had no root. Its 
classical allusions, taken at second hand, had never breathed a 
genuine classical spirit; and its di.-«(piisitions gradually degene- 
rated into metrical treatises on botany, hunting, or medicine ! 

Jn conjunction with stronger political interests and deeper 
feelings on uioni*! and religious subjects. Poetry gradually re- 
vived. It exhibited, from the first, a native origin that at- 
tested its authenticity, and in timcj it de\ eloped an ideal 
aim. The former was marked by its fidelity to nature, and 
its frequent rebirence to the rural nianuers of England. The 
nature. Avhlcli Thomson* describes is living nature, and the 
blood flows freely in her veins. A refined a[)pre(*/iation of the 
graceful and the poetical lie lacked ; and the deficiency which 
makes itself ridiculous in the, clumsy handling of his ^iSlusidora’ 
and other narratives, exists also in his delineations of scenery. 
The landscapes of Thomson, lik/i those of Kubens, are sensual, 
though in each case avc remark that quality less than when the 
subject treated is higher; and in pach the want (>f refinement and 
spirituality is compensated by a rich combination of less exalted 
merits. The [)oct and the painter alike jwesent us, in their land- 
scapes, with the ^ fat of the land:' their .substantial [)lains and 
well-watered mead.s remind us that they were intended to be 
meat for man and for beast; but Avha fever they may lack they lire 
not deficient in reality. With an idyllic a moral poetry rose up. 
The moral meditations of Young had comprised much original 
thought of fuitlve English growth. Cowper, a kindred, thougli 
far greater jioct, expressed in purer and simpler language thoughts 
with more of depth and of substantial Avortli, as well as a strain of 
sentiment, manly, j’cligious, and gravely atiectionate. In him, 
too, we find an admirable fidelity to outward nature in detail; 
although with her grander forms, unendcared by association, he 
had little sympathy ; wlillc ideal representations of scenery arc 
no more to be found in his poetry than ideal concej^tlons of 
character. 

If the poetry of Cowper belongs to our national school, that 
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of Burns is yet more racy of the soil. He was, on tlic whole, 
more fortunately circumstanced for poetyy, thoiiojli had 
more to contend with. The j)erlod at w]n(*h he lived furnished 
materials sufficiently poetical, Avdicii presented to his keen in- 
sight and searching sensibifities ; and Burns was luckily without 
that smatt(n*ing of learning which often loads men from what 
surrounds them, without enabling them truly to ap|)reciatc the 
spirit of another age. lie felt deeply ; and he affected nothing 
foreign to his genius. Song and ballad, and light talc and 
humorous dialogue, the forms of composition with which the 
neighbourhood was familiar, — with these, while he ^unlocked 
^ his heart’ he also intcr|)retcd that of his country. Most of those 
qualities which were distributed among his countrymen %verc 
concentrated in his larger being, or embraced by his ardent sym- 
])athies. As a thousand rivulets are blended in one broad ri^xn', 
so the countless instincts, energies, and faculties, as well as 
associations, traditions, and other social influences which consti- 
tute national life, are reconciled in him whom future ages arc 
to recognise as the ])oet of the nation. It is not merely tlie ro- 
mantic side of the Scotch character whidi was represented In 
Burns, — its imagination, its patriotism* its 7X'alous affcctionatc- 
ness, its love of the h^gendary, tlie marvellous and the ancient; 
that part, in fact, wliich belongs chiefly to th« highlands. As 
amply was he furnislied with the better lowland qualities, — 
sense, independence, courageous perseverance, shrewdness and 
Inimoiu* ; a retentive he art, and a itiiiid truthful even when 
reserved These qualities were united in his alninclnnt nature; 
and his poetic t(arq)eraiiient fVeeTl them from the limitations, 
which ])elong to eveay cliaraetor formed u])on a local type. 
The conse(pieiice has been that his songs ar(3 sung at the licarth 
and on the mountain side ; his pathos is felt and his humour 
a]>[)laud('d by the village circle; his sharp descriptions and 
slir(‘wd questions on grave matters arc treated as indid gently *by 
ministers of the ^ National Assembly,’ the ‘ Free Kirk,J and 
‘^orthodox dissentci^,’ as Boeeaecio’s stories have been ly the 
Italian elei’gy : and for the lonely traveller from the south the 
one small volume which contains his works is the best of guide- 
books, — iu4, indeed to noted spots and the best inns — but to tlie 
juanners, the moral soul, and the heart of the Scotch people. 
In other words, Ihirns is emphatically a national poet. 

AVe have now l)rought down nearly to our own times our 
impi‘rfeet sketch of the two main schools into which our 
poetic literature may be divided ; and wc liave already Remarked 
that both these sdiools have their origin In the nature of 
poetry and llic iiistiucts of man. This statement derives a 
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historical confirmation from the fact that both became extinct 
togetlicr, when Engli^^h poetry had declined into mere imitation; 
and that whenever the poetic genius of England has been most 
powerfully developed, both have flourished together — united like 
the Eatin and Saxon elements of our Compound language. The 
poetic mind of England, on its revival towards the end of the 
last century, again as of old, manifested itself in the form of 
two schools which, \vith much in common, still represented, not- 
withstanding, the northern and southern hemispheres of our 
literature. Wordsworth and Coleridge were the chief examples 
of our national school; though in Coleridge the national fre- 
quently passed into a mystical inspiration ; Shelley and Keats of 
the ideal. These were not perhaps the most popular poets of 
their time ; but they were the most characteristic, and they have 
exercised the most enduring influence. We have referred to but 
a few of the names most generally known: ])ut to each school 
belonged many writers whose works will long be remembered. 

The word School, we are aware, is an inadequate one ; and we 
use it but for the convenience of classification. ^Thc grow^tlis of 
the same region, howcJstcr diverse in detail, have yet characteristic 
features In common : and it is thus also with the growths of tlie 
mind. In Mr. Coleridge’s poetry the reasoning faculty is chiefly 
that of contemplation and intuition ; in i\lr. Wordswortli’s, the 
meditative and the discursive prevails ; Init to both a predomi- 
nance of the thoughtful is common ; and in that respect both 
poets not only illustrate t^ic peculiar genius of their country, 
but are also fit interpreters of the spirit of their age, as distin- 
guished from the fasliion of the moment or the v^entirnent of the 
hour. In both, too, there is a remarkable absence of the versatile 
faculty, as exhibited in one of the modes to which avc have alluded; 
— and accordingly, in the ])octry of both, little change has taken 
place except that of growth. Till their genius had ibiind out its 
owh nature and scope it ^voiild rehearse no other part. The 
^ Laoclainia’ of the latter show^s at once wdiat he might have done, 
and what it was foreign to him to do ; nor does any great ])oet, 
niediicval or classical, seem to have’ ever drawm either of them 
into the sphere of his separate attraction, and detained him 
there. In the drama, also, neither of them had versatility 
enougli to avoid a certain psychological effect — the result of a 
knowledge of cliaractel' wdiich was metaphysical rather than 
dramatic. In both, how^ever, we find a deep-seated patriotism, a 
reverence for the heart! i, a love of local traditions, an English 
enjoyment of nature, a humanity, mournful not seldom, and even 
in its cheerfulness grave . — as though cheerfulness were less an 
instinct than a virtue or a duty. Most of these qualities exist also 
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in the poetry of Mr. Southey, in whicli, with less botli of thought 
and imagination, and a style less pregnan|: and felicitous, tliere 
is more of invention, and a more determined purpose. It is thus 
that with many and important differences poets whose indivi- 
duality is com])lete, yet jidmit of being classed together. The 
game fact is true with respect to Shelley and Keats, and Mr. 
Landor and others who might be named, — poets in whom a 
southern temperament and more classical ideal prevails. - 
It was in temperament chiefly that Mr. Shelley belonged to the 
chissical school. In intellect he was metaphysical and abstract, 
to a degree scarcely compatible with the sensuous character 
of Greek poetry. His imagination likewise, admirable as it 
was, differed essentially from that of the classic models. It was 
figurative rather than plastic. In place of moulding the subject 
of a poem as a whole, it scattered itself abroad in the splendour 
of countless metaphors, seen sometimes one througli another, 
like a taper discerned through a taper. A beautiful image had 
for him an attraction Independently of the thouglit with whicli 
it was allied ; diid, once brought within the sphere of its attrac- 
tion, his fancy fluttered around it, bewildered and intoxicated. 
A thought had for him also a value irrespectively of the place 
wdiich it held in his argument : he ])rizcd it as truth ; he 
prized it yet more as knowledge ; and with ^uch thoughts his 
poetry, at once subtly and expansively intellectual, is charged 
to a degree almost unprecedented. The lamcnta])lc errors 
which lurked in the first [>rinci^)lcs uj)on which he had so reck- 
lessly precipitated himself, (errors, however, hardly worse than 
lurk ill many grave treatises wdcomed with little mistrust at 
the present day,) of course infected his results. The conclusions, 
however, at which he nr rived, were logical ; and those who can 
learn from errors as well as truths, will find a sad instruction in 
tlic coherency of liis reasonings, and a comparative safety in the 
audacity with Avhi(‘fi they arc expressed. If, for instance^ we 
adopt the opinion — which is a suppressed premise in all his spe- 
culations, — namely, tliat there exists no moral evil in the iiaturc 
of man cxce})t that which finds its way there accidentally, — it 
will be hard to avoid conclusions analagous- to his, respecting 
both religion and government. 'Ihc seed at least of sucli prin- 
cipics will be jilanted, and their growth will depend on tlic ardour 
of the climate, and the fertility of tins soil. It is only with 
his poetry, however, that we are now concerned. Its rfbstruse 
as well as imaginative character would have rendered it almost 
unintelligible, if he had not possessed, though apjiarcntly by 
nature rather than by study, a singular gift of language. 
His diction, which was searching, vigorous, v^arious, arranged 
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itself into periods, scholastic in tlic skill that joined clause on to 
clause, and the sustaiij,ed melody of which at once discriminated 
the meaning and enforced the sentiment. The same dialectical 
precision gave dignity to his style, whether he wrote in verse or in 
prose; and imparted to both tlie utmost (Searness which the subject 
matter, the involved thought, and the redundant imagery allowed 
of. This faculty was eminently Grecian ; and the very sound of 
that noble language, which was not so much a study to him as a 
delight, will often be found in his verse. He reminds us of the 
Greek inspiration chiefly by the skill with which he illustrated the 
ancient mythology. In his ‘ Prometheus Unbound,’ his classical 
vein is too often checked by political or mctaj)hyslcal disqxiisltlons 
most iija])propriately introdimcd; but in it, and in the cliorusscs 
of his ^ Hellas,’ there is an TF^schilcan energy; and many of the 
classical touches in his ^ Adonais’ are admirably true. It is, 
however, in his iiviior poems that he nmst belongs to the Soutli. 
I lis ^ Hymn of Apollo’ and ‘ Hymn of Pan’ are full of the musical 
hilarity of the Greeks; his ‘Ode to Naples’ is a true ode of 
compact structure and concentrated purpose; and his ‘Arcthusa,’ 
the metre of which sweeps along like a vernal torrent, and in 
which the nym})h and th’c element she presides (3vcr arc with 
such skill blended and alternated, proves that Shelley’s versatile 
temperament incliy^led that Protean ])ower by which the Greeks 
dramatised Nature and humanised all her forms. 

In few writers are we more instructively reminded than in 
Shelley, of that analogy bet^ween the Poet and the INlan, without 
which poetry wcmld include little Inward significance and moral 
power. His temperament was 6f the highest order. All temper- 
ainents, to lie sure, except the phlegmatic, can lend themsclv(‘s to 
poetic purposes; but while that one which unites the saturnine 
with tluj impassioned produces poetry often, as it were, liy disease, 
poetry is the natural expression of one like his, — sanguine and 
organised with the utmost of nervous sensibilif}^ Tlie former 
quality is marked by that soaring hope with which he watches the; 
destinies of man, heralding the promise of* a Fuf nrcr on which he 
— tlie ])rofesscd ^^emy of Faith — had too credulous a depemd- 
encc. The secoi^^e trace in the childlike wonder Avitli which 
he regards the daily face of Nature ; all objects, from the far o(f 
peak to the flower at the mountain’s base, wearing for lilrn a 
radiance, as if the glorious apparition of the earth liad but just 
started hito existence. His disposition also, as it is described by 
his friends, cordial and full of sweetness, though thrcatciiiug If 
assailed, — impetuous, yet shy at intervals, and when shy, opening 
no more, — makes itself felt throughout his ])octry in many a 
passage, the sentiment of which, if deficient in robustness, is alive 
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with pathetic tenderness. His character, too, affected as it was 
by outward accidents, stands up in liis Avorks conspicuous, for evil 
and for good. Mis poetry, in truth, is the einbodlmcnt of a socinl 
creed, not only dogmatic and exclusive but aggressive. His song 
is no voice from Naturo3b recesses, sent forth to indicate the 
whereabout of sweet and secret passion ; still less is it the orderly 
array of thought with which the ambitious scholar studiously 
adorns his theme and commends his name to posterity. It is the 
chaunt of the bard, or rather the war-note of the prophet-chief. 
In the solitudes of the soul, and when most Miidden in tlie light 
^ of thought,’ Shelley was a public man — bent on political designs, 
sucli designs as even now convulse the world. Ills spirit did not, 
indeed, like Milton’s, sit in the pomp of singing robes,’ but, to 
use his own expression, ‘hovered in verse o’er his accustomed 
‘ prey.’ Nor, in so estimating himself, did he mistake, wet hink, 
cither his vocation or his abilities ; but he greatly inistook tlie 
subject and himself, lie taught Avhcii he liad but begun to think, 
and before lie had begun to learn; and the perverse error which 
blinded his ey^s was a snare also to his feet, and made void one 
half of the woi*k of his liands. Seldom have such gifts been 
so abused. lie was strong in zeal, ‘but weak through self- 
confidence : he rushed into the fight without armour though 
with boundless courage ; and with the weapgn of an idle and 
ignorant scorn he struck, not only at abuses and corruptions, 
Avhich such as he are sent to plague and to destroy, but at trutlis 
older than cither science or song, aijd higher than his highest 
hopes for man. 

The errors of Mr. Shelley were hot such as a true cliarlty either 
conceals or palliates ; hut as little* do we deem it our duty to enlarge 
oil them here. The infidelity of the mind has its root oftentimes 
ill the Avill. The gravity and the danger of such error cannot be 
exaggerated ; but neither its origin, its character, nor its effects 
admit of being treated of in a few words. Infidelity and Was- 
jihcmy need no epithets to characterise them. Partly to account 
Ibr his opinions, and [lartly in the passion o£ the hour,* vices 
were imputed to Shelley from which we belieyjavjhim to have be(‘ii 
cxcmjit. We slioiiid believe this (were thei^fito other reason) 
because wc believe that a high moral sense, arid a nature, how- 
ever darkened, neither corrupt nor insincere, xgust be the basis of 
all elevated poetry. One of the lessou^ which we have to learn 
from Shelley is the insufficiency of the highest moral aspirations 
alone to guard us against lurking evil in our spiritual nature ; 
and especially against that of pride — the root of infidelity, and 
the weakness that borders most nearly on insanity. Our theme 
however is a humbler one than that of tlieology, and we shall 
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allude to Mr. Shelley’s errors only as they aftcct him as a 
poet. , 

With great moral energies he had great moral deficiencies. 
Few men possessed more than he that high faculty of admi- 
ration, through which men learn so m«ich and become so much. 
He gazed in admiration at all things, whether the triumphs of the 
human mind or the commonest achievements of mechanic skill: 
yet in all his poetry we find no trace of his having possessed the 
kindred, but nobler habit — that of veneration: And yet, to be 
without veneration is to be shut out from a complete world, — 
the world moreover which contains that in which we live. The 
spirit of his poetry often looks up in wonder and glances around 
in love, and flings its gaze fin* forward in anger or in scorn ; but 
its eyes arc never cast reverently downwards, — and therefore, 
even in its zeal for truth, it overruns the ground in wdiich truth 
lies. Me had an intellectual defect also whicii corresponded with 
this moral one. Ho had no power of suspending his judgment. 
He could not doubt ; and his infidelity itself was in part a ])as- 
sionate faith in certain moral principles with whidh he rashly as- 
sumed Christianity to be at war; and in part that undiscriininating 
hatred of priestcraft to wdiich the fanatics of libcrt)^' are subject. 
His mind was extraordinarily kccn,]jut deficient in breadth. Such 
minds, especially when irradiated by an imagination addicted to 
metaphors, admit no twilight of intelligence. All their tliouglits 
stand out like realities, until eclipsed by rival thoughts. This 
one-sidedness of mind accounts in part for the fact, otherwise 
inexplicable, of his liaviiig denied, at an age when others at most 
but doubt — and obtruded rrfther than confessed his infidelity. 
His temper also was impetuous, to a degree that, while it mis- 
applied his reasonings, deprived his poetry of that perfect 
sanity which we find in the great masters. He was aware that 
it lacked self-possession and serenity, ft lacked it because 
his • whole nature, — constitutional, intellectual, and moral, — 
was deficient in gravity. He wrote moreover ambitiously, and 
with too much elfort: And his genius was to a slight degree 
sophisticated by egotism. The ideal of every poet includes 
something of himself; and Shelley’s nature, in its militant 
capacity, is indicated in his two most important works, his 
^ Prometheus ’ his ^ lievolt of Islam ’ : but his ^ Alastor,’ 
® Prince Athaiiage^’ and many of his minov poems, prove that 
he was" fond of dwelling upon it in other relations, and in a spirit 
of anatomical fimtin^y. We should err, Jiowever, in our estimate 
of Shelley’s if did 'not. allow for the degree in which 

its products were modifi,^ ciycunistance. Ill health had 
preyed on him till iiis natural sensibility had been heightened 
nto nervous irritability. This circumstance, together with the 
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belief that his time in this world was short, made him ovcr*task 
his faculties, which were thus ever in a hectic state of excite- 
ment. The abstract habit of his mind gave an additional daring 
to his conclusions; and that habit was increased by tlie fact 
that between him and lAs countrymen there was war. Isola- 
tion indeed always intensifies, for good or for evil, the energies 
of specuJative men ; whose powers are at once tamed down and 
enriched when merged in friendly communion with other minds. 
In the case of Shelley it also left his poetic education incomplete. 
He had carefully fed his mind on all things beautiful and sub- 
lime ; nor had the infiiiences of study, philosophical, scientific, 
and politicjil, been wanting to him : lint living remote from 
practical life, his genius lacked one species of nourishment, the 
knowledge that comes by experience. It had never been dis- 
ciplined. 

To estimate justly the faults as w’cll as the merits of the truly 
great is a duty which we owe not only to truth and to our- 
selves, but to them. It is only wdien we know what hinderances 
were o]>posed *to their greatness by the forfeits exacted fj*om 
their weakness, that we can know to what that greatness might, 
without such obstacles, have amounted. We can but guess, 
therefore, what would have been the mature works of such a 
mind as Shelley’s, when the soil had cooled dgwn sufficiently to 
produce healthy growths. The manhood of human life is still but 
the boyhood of genius : yet how much has he not done in his 
brief q)au ! There is not one of hig larger works which is not 
a storehouse of condensed thought and beauty ■ — whatever 
may be its faults in the way of uhreality or exaggeration. His 
^ llyinn on Intellectual Beauty,’ his odes to ‘ Liberty,’ to 
^ Naples,’ to ^ the West Wind’, his ^ Cloud,’ his ^ Skylark,’ 
and many a choral ode in his Lyrical Dramas, are in them- 
selves a conclusive answer to a charge frequently brought 
against English Poetry, namely, that it has seldom soared Into 
the highest region of lyrical inspiration : and in his shorterj)icccs 
there arc numerous sn*atchcs of song to which the term ‘ essential 
^ poetry ’ would not be misapplied, — poems not only of mag- 
netic power, but as flawless as the diamond, and in their minute- 
ness as perfect as the berry on the tree oi? the bubble on the 
fountain. Great indeed is the bequest wliij^; Shelley has left 
us : and it is notVithout somewhat of remorseful sorrow that we 
remember what life gave him in return. I^ooking on what is 
past and gone through fhe seime medium ©f distance, all petty 
details vanish from our tiewt axs54 fo^' great-^ realities stand 
bare. In sad retrospection wO lobk^rthV- and we see a man 
and a life ! A ^oung man, noble in genius, in heart ardent. 
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full of love, his \vhole being expanded to all genial and cheering 
influences as ‘ a vine- leaf in the sun — such an one we behold, 
endowed richly with the treasured stores of old learning and che- 
rished hopes for future man. With the joy of a strong swimmer he 
flings himself upon the stream of life—Aind finds himself bleeding 
and broken on the rocks it covers ! To say ‘ it was his own 
^ fault’ is a mode of disposing of the matter rather compendious 
than (to ns) satisfactory. For his errors he is answerable at 
another tribunal than ours. The age which i)artakcs of and 
fosters such errors may find time to remember his sufferings 
as well. Through trials not the less severe because not unpro- 
voked, he fought his way if not in peace of conscience, yet 
certainly Avith high courage and heroic hope. He deemed that 
he had lived long. But he was only in his twenty-ninth ye^ir 
when the Mediterranean Avaves closed above his head. A sad 
career A"as his:— *-110 had his intellectual resources, and he had 
friends ; yet his Avas a sad career ; and Avorthy of deeper thoughts 
than belong either to the region of adulation or of anger. 

The genius of Keats Avas Grecian to a far higher degree than 
that of Shelley. His sense of beauty Avas profounder still; and 
Avas accompanied by that '‘in which Shelley’s poetry was deficient 
— Repose. Tranquillity is no high merit if it be attained at the 
expense of ardoiii;; but the tAVO qualities arc not incompatible. 
The ardour of Shelley’s nature shows itself in a strong evolution 
of thought and succession of imagery; — that of Keats in a still 
intensity. Tlie former wj/s a ficjry enthusiasm, the latter Avas a 
profound passion. Rushing through regions of unlimited tlioiight, 
Shelley could but throw out hifits Avhich are often suggestive only. 
His designs are always putllne sketches, and the lines of light in 
Avhich they are drawn?, tenikid us of that ^temple of a sjnrit’ 
described by him, tbel^WftIls of Avhich revealed 

‘ A talc of pas^iOflate ch^ftge divinely taught, 

Which in' their iWitvged dance unconscious genii Avrought.’ 

Truth and action . 3 ^y;be thus emblemed; but beauty is a 
thing of sha[)e an^^i^f-^blour, not of light merely, and rest is 
essential to it. rapidity of interwoven thought, in 

which Shelley was fori^ga« to the deeper temperament 

of Keats. caapn^ 'Of rMi^try Avas, that ‘its touches 

‘ of beauty shol^^eyer making the reader 

‘ brcatfilcss, pf idse, the progress, the 

‘ setting of 'wjl sun, come naturally to 

‘ the poet, 3 iu^|^^%J|^|^^^pl^d^^o'berly, although in mag- 
‘ nificence, leafi||| of twilight.’ He disliked 

all poetical surpfis^, and^htflrihed that poetry ‘ should strike 
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^ the reader as a wording of his own highest thoughts, and 
* appear almost a remembrance.’ Shelley’s genius, like the eagle 
he describes, 

^ Huns down thj slanted sunlight ot‘ the dawn.’ 

3 kit, beauty moves ever in curved lines, like the celestial bodies, 
and even in movement simulates rest. Beauty was the adorn- 
ment of Shelley’s poetry; it was the very essence of Keats’s. 
There is in his poetry not only a constant enjoyment of the 
beautiful, — theic m a thirst for it never to be satisfied, of which 
we arc reminded liy his portrait. Shelley admired the beautiful, 
Keats was absorbed in it; and admired it no more than an 
infant admires the mother at whose breast he feeds. That deep 
absorption excluded all consciousness of self, — nay, every intru- 
sion of alien thought ; and while the genius of others, too often 
like a double-reflecting crystal, returns a twofold inufge, tliat 
poetic vision which day by day grew clearer before iveats was an 
imag(i of beauty only, whole and unbroken. There is a peculiar 
significance In the expression, ‘a child of sting,’ as apjilicd to him. 
Jiot only his outward susce{)tibilities retained throughout tlie 
freshness of infancy, but his whole nature possessed that inte- 
grity which belongs but to childhood, or to the purest and most 
energetic genius. When the poetic mood, was not on him, 
though his heart was full of manly courage, there was much of 
a child’s waywardness, want of self-command, and inexpericncetl 
weakness in his nature. Ifis poc^^iy is never juvenile. It is 
either the stammer of the child or the Marge utterance of the 
‘ early gods.’ ^ * 

Iveats possessed eminently the rare, gift of invention — as is 
proved by the narrative poems he had’ left behind. lie had 
also, though without Shelley’s constructive skill as to the 
architecture of sentences, a depth, siguificance, and power of 
diction, which even the imitationaj affectation to be fouild in 
his earliest productions, could not iSsgUise. He instinctively 
selects the words which exhibit the 'cliaracteristic qualities 
of the objects described. The most remarlfeablc property of his 
poetry, however, is the degree in which ^)>con)|)ines the sensuous 
with the ideal. The sen^ousness of feoetry might have 

degenerated into the sen4%l|r hut fdf that exalted it, 

— a union which existed;^^ ^0U^e|[Ueuce df ^.^nnexion not less 
intimate between his his vidde ima- 
gination. Perhaps we of a bodily 

constitution so poeticawf^j^^^^V^^l^fe^s were more or 
less sensational; his extended 

throughout the sensitive part of his nature— as the sense of sight. 
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according to the theory of the Mesmerists, is diffused throughout 
the body on some occ^ions of unusual excitement. Ilis body 
seemed to think ; and, on the otlicr liaiid, he sometimes appears 
hardly to have known whether he possessed aught but body. His 
whole nature partook of a sensational Character in this respect, 
namely, that every thought and sentiment came upon him with the 
suddenness, and appealed to him with the reality of a sensation. 
It is not the lowest only, but also the loftiest part of our being 
to which this character of unconsciousness and immediatencss 
belongs. Intuitions and aspirations arc spiritual sensations; 
while the physical ])erceptions and appetites are bodily intuitions. 
Instinct itself is but^a lower form of inspiration; and the 
highest virtue becomes a spiritual instinct. It was in the in- 
termediate ])art of our nature that Keats had but a small part. 
His mind had little affinity with whatever belonged to the 
region ctf the menely probable. To his heart, kindly as lie was, 
everything in the outer Avorld seemed foreign, except that which 
for the time engrossed it. His nature was Epicurean at one side, 
Platonist at the other — and both by irresistible instinct. The 
Aristotelian definition, the Stoical dogma, the Academical dis- 
putation, were to him all alike unmeaning. His poetic gift was 
not a separate faculty which he coidd exercise or restrain as he 
pleased, and direct, to whatever object he chose. It was when 
^ by predominance of thought oppressed’ that there fell on him 
that still, poetic vision of truth and beauty which only thus truly 
comes. The Mmrden’ of ips iiisoiration came to him ‘ in leiii 
‘ aura,’ like the visits of the gods ; yet his fragile nature bent 
before it like a reed ; it warf not shaken or disturbed, but 
wielded by it Avholly. 

To the sluggish temperaments of ordinary men excitement is 
pleasure. The fervour of Keats preyed upon him with a pain 
from which Shelley was protected by a mercurial mobility; 
and it was with the languor of rest that Keats associated the 
idea of enjoyment. How much is. implied in this description 
of exhaustion ! ‘ Pleasure has no show of enticement, and 

^ Pain no unbearable frown ; neither Poetry, nor Ambition, nor 
^ Love have any alertness of countenance ; as they pass me by 
^ they seem rather lik^ three figures on a Greek vase — two men 
^ and a woman, whom no one but myself could distinguish in 
* their disguisement. This is the happiness ; and is a rare 
^ instance of ^vantlsge in the bo^ overcoming the mind.’ 
(P. 264. vol. 1 .J • A nobler relief -was afforded to him by that 
versatility which madfe him live in. ther'^ objects around him. It 
is thus that he wites ; — ^ I scarcely remember counting on 
^ any happiness. 1 look not for it, if it be not in the present hour. 
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^ Xotliln^ startles me beyond the moment. Tlie setting sun 
‘ will always set me to rights ; or if a sparrow were before my 
^ window, I take part in its existence, and pick with it, about the 
^ gravel.’ (P. 07. vol. i.) Elsewhere he speaks thus of that form 
of poetic genius which belonged to him, and winch he contra- 
distinguishes from the ^egotistical sublime.’ ‘ Jt has no self. 
‘ It is every thing and nothing — it has no character — it enjoys 
^ light and shade — it lives in gusts, be it foul or fair, high or 
^ lovv, rich or poor, mean or elevated — it has as much delight 
^ in conceiving an Fago as an Imogen.’ (P. 221. vol. i.) In 
this })assage, as elsewhere, he seems to confound versatility 
with the absence of personal character. That versatility of 
imagination is however by no means incompatible with depth 
of nature and tenacity of ]>urpose we have already observed ; 
and our opinion is confirmed by a remark of ^Ir. IVIihics, whose 
life of Keats, from which we have so Lirgcly quoted, is en- 
riched with many pio(;os (»f admirable criticism. Keats’s ver- 
satility sliowed itself, like Mr. Temnyson’s, not only in the 
dramatic skilPwith which he realised various and alien fonns of 
existence, but also, though to a lesser degree, in the fact that 
the character of his poetry varied accffrding to the model he had 
been studying. In ‘ Kndymion’ ho reminds us of Chaucer and 
Spenser; in ^ Hyperion ’ of ^lilton; in his ^,Cap and Pells' of 
Ariosto ; and in his drama, the last act of which is very fine, of 
Eord. Mr. Millies remarks, with reference to the last two 
works, that Keats’s oecasional resemblance to other poets, though 
it proves that his genius was still in a growing state, in no 
degree detracts from his orIginaPty. He did not imitate others, 
Mr. Milnes observes, so much ns emulate them ; and no matter 
whom he may resemble, he is still always himself. 

The character of Keats’s intellect corres]>oiided well with 
his large imagination and versatile tcniperainent. He had not 
Mr. Shelley’s various and sleepless faculties, but he had the 
larger mind. Keats could neither form systems nor dispute 
about them; though germs of deep and original thought aVe to be 
found scattered in his most careless letters. The two friends 
used sometimes to contend as to the relative worth of truth 
and of beauty. Beauty is the visible eiPibodlmcut of a cer-- 
tain species of truth; and it was with that species that the 
mind of Keats, which alwi|ys worked in and through the sensi- 
bilities, held conscious relations. He faiijBied tlg^at he' had no 
access to philosophy, because he was averse to definitions and 
dogmas, and sometimes Saw glimpses of truth in adverse sys- 
tems. His mind had itself much of that ' negative capability ’ 
which he remarked on as a large part of Shakspeare’s great- 
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ness, and which he described as a power ^ of being in iincer- 
‘ tainties, mysteries, doubts, without any irritable reaching 
^ after fact and reason.’ (P. 93. vol. i.) Tlicre is assuredly such 
a thing as pliilosophical doubt, as well as of philosopliical belief: 
it is the doubt which belongs to the Aiiiid, not to the will ; to 
>vhich we are not drawn by love of singularity, and from which 
we are not scared by nervous trernours ; tlie doubt which is not 
the denial of any thing, so much as the proving of all things; the 
doubt of one who would rather walk in mystery than in false 
lights, who waits that lie may win, and who prefers the broken 
fragments of truth to the imposing completeness of a delusion. 
Such is that uncertainty of a large mind, which a small mind 
cannot understand; and such no doubt was, in part, that of 
Keats, wlio was fond of saying that ^ every point of thought is 
‘ the centre of an intellectual world.’ The passive part of' 
intellect, the powers of susceptibility and ap}>reciation, Keats 
possessed to an. almost infinite degree; but, in this respcc.t his 
mind apjiears to have been cast in a feminine mould ; and that 
masculine energy which Shakspeare cornljined with a susccfitive 
temperament unfalhomably deep, in him either existed defi- 
ciently, or had not had titne for its development. 

If we turn from the poet to the man, from the works to the 
life, the retrospect, is less painful in the case of Jvcjits than of 
{Shelley. He also suffered from ill-health, and from a tempera- 
ment which, when its fine edge had to encounter the jars of life, 
was subject to a morbid dejjxindcnc}" : but he had many sources 
of enjoyment, and his power of enjoy vient was extraordinary. 
Plis disposition, which was ifot only sweet and sim})Ic, but 
tolerant and kindly, procured and. preserved for him many 
friends. It has been commonly supposed that adverse criticism 
had wounded him deeply: but the charge receives a complete 
refutation fr(>m a letter written on the occasion referred to. In 
it he says, ^ Praise or blame has but a inoincntary effect on the 
^man whose love of beauty in the abstract makes him a severe 

* critic ‘on his own works. . • , 1 will write independently. 1 
*have written independently without judgment, 1 may write in- 
^ depently, and ivitii judgment, hereafter. The Genius of Poetry 
^ must work out its own salvation in a man. ... I was never 
^afraid of failure.’ 

There are, however, trials in the world from which the most 
imaginative ca^ot escape ; and which are more real than those 
which self-love alone can make important to us. Keats’s sen- 
sibility amounted to disease. ‘I would reject,’ he writes, ^a 

* Petrarchal coronation — on account of my dying day — and 

* because women have cancers!’ A few months latex*, after 
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visiting the house of Bums, he wrote thus, — ^ His misery is a 

* dead weight on the iiiinbleness of one’s qiiiil : I tried to forget 
^ it . . .it won’t do. ... We can see, liorribly clear, in the 
^ works of such a man. Ins whole life, as if we were God’s spies.’ 
(P, 171,") It was this ^extreme sensibility, not less than his 
ideal tendencies, which made him shrink with prescient fear 
from the world of actual things, llcality frowned above him 
like a cliff seen by a man in a nightmare dream. It fell on him 
at last ! The most interesting of all his letters is tliat to his 
brother (p. 224. vol. i.), in whicli he, with little anticipation 
of results, describes his first meeting with the Oriental beauty 
who soon after became the ol>ject of his jiassion. In love 
he liad always been, in one sense : and personal love was but 
the devotion to tliat in a concentrated form wliich he had pre- 
viously and more safely loved as a thing scattered and dif- 
fused. He loved and he w'on ; but death clicated hihi of the 
prize. Tragical indeed 'were his sufierings during tlic months 
of his decline^ In leaving life he lost what can never be known 
by the multitudes wdio but half live : and poetry at least could 
assuredly have presented him but in scant measure with the 
consolations which the Epicurean can dispense with most easily, 
but which arc needed most by those whose natures are most 
spiritual, and wdiose thirst after immortality is strongest. Let 
us not, however, intrude into what we know not. In many 
things wc arc allow'cd to rejoice with him. His life had been 
one long revel. ^ The open sky,’ Jic writes to a friend, ‘ sits 
‘ upon our senses like a sap])hirc crown : the air is bur robe of 

* state ; the earth is our thrope ; and the sea a mighty minstrel 

* jdaying before it!’ IjGSs a human being than an Imagination 
embodied, he passed, ^ like a new-born spirit,’ over a world tliat 
for him ever retained the dew of the morning; and bathing in 
all its freshest joys he partook but little of its stain. 

Shelley and Keats remained with us only long enough to let 
us know how much wx have lost — 

‘ We have beheld these lights but not possessed them.’ 

The genius of the poet whose latest wmrk we have discussed 
at the beginning of this paper has been more justly appre- 
ciated than that of cither of them: But it will now probably be 
asked to which of the two great schools of English poetry illus- 
trated by us he is to be referred? The an^swer to that •question 
is not easy, for in truth he has much in common with both. His 
earlier poems might sometimes be classed in the same category 
with those of Shelley and Keats : For, the three have in com- 
mon an ardent temperament, a versatile imagination, and an 
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admirable power of embodying the classical; but in other re- 
spects they differ widely. Tennyson has indeed, like Keats, 
with whom he has most in common, a profound sense of the 
beautiful, a calm and often soft intensity, a certain volup- 
tuousness in style, that reminds us of^ the Venetian school of 
painting, and a marvellous depth and affluence of diction — but 
here the resemblance ends. We do not yet observe in his works, 
to the same degree, that union of strengtli Avith lightness and 
freedom of touch, which, like the unerring but unlaboured hand- 
ling of a great master, characterised Keats’s latest works. On 
the other hand, Tennyson has greater variety. Wide indeed 
is his domain — extending as it does from that of Keats, whose 
chief characteristic Avas ideal beauty, to that of Burns, whose 
songs, native to tlie soil, gush out as spontaneously as the 
warbling of the bird or the murmuring of the brook. Even in 
their delineation of beauty, Ijow diflerent are the tAvo j)oets. 
In Keats that beauty is chiefly beauty of form; in Tennyson 
that of colour has at least an ccpial place: one consccpience 
of which is, that Avhilc Keats, in his descriptions of luiturc, 
contents himself Avith embodying separate objects Avith a luxu- 
rious vividness, Tennysoh’s gallery abounds Avith cool far- 
stretching landscapes, in Avhich the fair green plain and wind- 
ing river, and viulct mountain ridge and peaks of remotest 
snow, are harmonised tlirough all the gradations of aerial 
distance. Yet his is not to be classed Avith that recent poetry 
which has been noted for a,, devotion, almost religious, to more 
oiitAvard nature, llis hindscapcs, like those of Titian, are for 
the most part but a beautiful background to the figures. Men 
and manners are more his theme than nature. His genius 
seems to tend as naturally to the idyllic as that of Shelley did to 
the lyrical, or that of Keats to the epic. 

The moral range of Mr. Tennyson’s poetry, too, is as Avidc as 
the hnagi native. It is remarkable hoAv little place, notwith- 
standing the ardour of Shelley and of Keats, is given in their 
works, to the affections proj)crly so called, -fhey abound in 
emotion and passion : in Avhich respect Mr. Tennyson rcsginblcs 
them ; but he is not less happy in the delineation of those human 
affections which de})end not on instinct or imagination alone, 
but Avhich, growing out of the heart, are modified by circum- 
stance and association, and constitute the varied textux'e of 
social existence. Ills poetry is steeped in the charities of life, 
which he accompanies from the cradle to the grave. lie has 
a Shakspearean enjoyment in whatever is human, and a Shak- 
spearcan indulgence for the frailties of humanity; the life 
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Avlilch his verse illustrates with a genial cheer or a forlorn 
pathos, is life in its homely honesty, life with its old familiar 
associations and accidents, its ^ merry quips ’ remembered sadly 
at the death of the old year, its ‘ flowing can ’ and its ^ empty 
^ cup.’ The truth of this* statement will at once be recognised 
by all who have read his " Miller’s Daughter,’ his ^ May Queen,’ 
and ^ New Tear’s Eve,’ with their beautiful ^Conclusion’; 
his ^ Dora,’ ‘ Audley Court,’ ‘ Talking Oak,’ or his " Lyrical 
‘ Monologue.’ 

Nor is his intellectual region less ample. Many of his poems 
are the embodiment of deep philosophical specuiations on the 
jtroblem of life. AV'^e allude to such pieces as tlie ^ Palace 
of Art,’ ^ The Two Voices,’ the ‘Vision of 8in,’ and tliose 
brief but admirable political poems, ‘ Ton ask me why though 
‘ill at ease,’ and ‘ ()f old sat Freedom on the Heights.’ In 
these poems, whether metaphysical or ethical, there is a* charac- 
teristic diflerence between the style of Air. Tennyson and 
Shelley; the latter of wdiom was essentially dogmatic in the 
corresponding" part of his works, while the former, with an 
interest not less deep in the intellectual and political progress of 
the human race, speaks only in the ^vay of suggestion, and in 
his significant hints reminds us of ^Ir. Keats’s expression, ‘ Man 
‘ should not dispute or assert, but whisper rcs^iilts to his neigh- 
‘ hour.’ In this department of Mr. Tennyson’s poetry we can, 
perhaps, trace the influences of German literature, modifled 
by an English mind, and, wc are glad to observe, by English 
traditions. 

jMr. Tennyson’s genius, so fai*as we can j)retend to judge of 
what is so large and manifold, is, pcrliaps, on the whole, most 
strikingly characterised by that peculiar species of versatility 
which, as we have already observed, is the application of the 
dramatic faculty to other subjects instead of the drama. All his 
important poems are complete embodiments, not merely illuist ra- 
tions of the subject treated. Jlach is evidently tlie result of long 
musings, meditative and imaginative; and each represents, in its 
integrity and distinctness, an entire system of thought, sentiment, 
manners, and imagery. Each is a window from which we have a 
vista of a new and distinct world. In each too, wc conic to know 
far more of the characters than is explicitly stated ; wc know their 
past as well as their present, and speculate about their associates. 
How much, for instance, of our time and country do wA find in 
^Locksley Hall,’ that admirable delineation of the modern Outlaw, 
the over-developed and undisciplined youth, the spoilt child and 
cast-away son of the nineteenth century ! How many tracts 
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against asceticism are condensed in lus St. Simeon ! Whether 
idyllic or philosophic in forrr), not a few of these poems are 
at heart dramas. If* it were true, whicli we cannot believe, 
that the drama is anumgst ns but an anachronism, such poems 
would be perhaps the most .appropriate!? substitute for it. They 
are remarkable also as works of art. Mr. Tennyson is a great 
artist ; nor would it have been possible without much study, as 
well as a singular plastic power, to have given his poems that 
perfection of shape which enables a slender mould to sustain a 
various interest. 

It is Ircqucntly asked whether Mr. Tennyson is capable of 
producing a great and national work. Hitherto such hits 
obviously not been his airibition ; nor can we think any man 
wise who, instead of keeping such a design steadily before him, 
and making all his labours a preparation for it, embarks on the 
execution of it at^a })eriod earlier than that at which his faculties 
and his experience aj)i)ro.‘ich their maturity. A great poem 
is a great action ; and recpiires the assiduous exercise of those 
high moral powers with which criticism has no concern, and 
action much; — ^ courage, prudence, enterprise, i)atience, self- 
reliance founded on self-knowledge, a magnanimous superiority 
to petty obstacles, a disinterested devotion to art for its own 
sake, and for thaltof all which it interprets and communicates. 
Should Air. d'ennysoii devote himself to a great work, he has 
already exhibited the faculties necessary for his success : But, 
whether lie writes it or no^he has taken his place among tlic true 
poets of his country. With reference to a national poem, and 
to our previous observations coficernlng the ideal and the national 
in poetry, we may remark, that Air. Tennyson’s progress has con- 
stantly been towards the latter, while he has carried along with 
him many attributes of the former. Ills early ])oenis, steeped as 
they were In a certain fruit-like ricliness, and illumined by gleams 
of an imaginati(Ui at once radiant and ])athctic, like the lights of an 
evening horizon, were deficient, .as all young poetry is, in subject 
and substance. They bad then also a defect, which they shared 
with much of Shelley’s and some of Keats’s — that of appearing 
poetry, distilled from poetry, ratlier than drawn from the living 
sources of life and of truth. But that defect has long since been 
corrected ; and it is observable, that in proportion as his poetry 
has become more robust and characteristic, it has also become 
more hbme-bred. He has given us admirably characteristic 
landscapes from almost all countries ; but it is plainly among 
the meads and lawns of his native land that his imagination 
finds a home. Nor is it English scenery only that he illustrates 
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with such truth and power, but English manners likewise; 
indeed, when we say that his poetry docs not shrink from the 
interests and accidents of daily life, it Is especially English life 
to which we refer. It is not merely the romantic talc that he 
records, as in ‘ Godiva’ a»d ‘The Lord of IJurlcigh,’ but many 
a modern trait from the village green, the corn-field, the manor- 
house, many a recollection from college life, or the social circle. 
The tale which we have reviewed, tliough not English in subject, 
is yet eminently English in its setting. That modern Englatid 
docs not contain the materials of poetry wc cannot believe, as 
long as we find tliat it produces the faculties that tend to poetry; 
but those materials uiupiestionably arc obscured by the rubbish 
that now overlays them ; and to extricate and exhibit them re- 
quires, therefore, unusual poetic discernment. Tlie difficulty of 
illustrating our modern manners is increased by the fiict that 
they include much from which poetic sympathies recoil. « A deep 
interest in iiatlonal manners and histox*y is the best imaginative 
preparation for a national poem. In what way the poetical 
side of moderrf life might be seized and set forth on a large scale. 
Is a problem well worth consideration ; but our limits deter us 
from even an attem])t at the solution of it. Assuredly that 
life will not be poetically exhibited merely by allusions to its 
outward accidents, — its railways, and its steamboats, or by the 
application of ])octry, in the spirit of a [)ai’tisan, to the disputes 
of the hour. To delineate modern life, the first thing must be 
to understand liuinan life.; and the second to trace its permanent 
relations as they are modified by the more Cvssentlal characteristics 
of modern society. In this proccjs the poet will be assisted in pro- 
portion as his symjiathles arc t’ivid, as his liablts nre thoughtful, 
and as his versatile imagination unites itself to fixed principles. 
The sympathies which give power to those who feel them, are 
such as help their Immediate objects likewise. TIkj man must 
feel himself a j)art of that life which he would illustrate (th^)ugh 
the poet in the man, must ever preserve his isolation) ; the hand 
must inform the heart, and tlic heart direct the mind ; for it is 
through the neighbourly duties alone that the universal relations 
of society become understood vitally. Scanned in si)eculatlon 
alone, they are a theme for the pliilosopher, not the poet. 
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Akt. IV. — ] . Rudimentary Electricity ; heing a concise Exposi^ 
tion of the GeneralJ^rinciples of Electrical Science^ and the 
Purposes to ivhich it has heen applied. By Sir W. Snow 
Haruis, F. R. S. London: 1848. 

2. Regulations of the Electric Telegraph Company, London: 
1849. 

3. Traite de Telegraphic Electrique^ renfermant son Histoire, sa 
Theorie, ct la T>escription des Appareils, Par M. I’Aj^BE 
Moiono. Paris: 1849. 

^PlTE curiosity of the British people, which the wonders of 
science have led so profusely for the last fifty years, has 
latterly not only spread over a larger area as knowledge has 
diffused itself, and increased in intensity as it grew by what it 
fed on, but has al^o remarkably altered its direction. From the 
days of the Stuarts down to a comparatively recent period, the 
unscientific portion of the nation was chiefly interested by mar- 
vellous natural phenomena ; and concerned itself little in even 
the most practical ajiplications of the experimental sciences. 
In our own day a totally opposite feeling prevails. A worthy 
naval captain comes home to announce that he has seen a g]*cat 
sea serpent. Ills account is scarcely published, before it is de- 
preciated, criticised, and derided, from one end of the island to 
the other. The ^ Gentlemen of England who sit at home at ease’ 
may differ among themselves as to what the good captain did 
see, but are quite at one ds to Avhat he did not see. In the 
seventeenth century any nuuikcr of sea serpents would have 
been credited; and the bigger ifnd more uncouth they were, 
so much the better. None, indeed, of the treasures of na- 
tural history which the British Museum can now exhibit, arc 
half so strange as a Londoner could take his country cousin 
to, ip the times of the Cominonwxaltli and the Restoration, 
Feathers could then be produced which had dropped from the 
tail of *thc Phoenix. Ostriches were to be seen which, unlike 
the birds of the present day, had not pecked their way into the 
world through an eggshell, but had been born alive. Bones 
were plentlfid, of giants compared with whom Goliath was a 
dwarf. Petrified l)al)ics were not very rare ; or solid thun- 
derbolts, or unicorns’ horns — or barnacles which had first been 
shell-fish, and then changed into Solan Geese ! Our forefathers 
rejoiced for the most part in believing such things ; and •the few 
that were sceptical could only liazard a doubt. Credulity, 
however, never absorbs the entire man. It apj^ears, on the 
contrary, to necessitate a countervailing scepticism. Credulity 
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and scepticism, indeed, are two blind imps playing at sec-saw. 
Neither secs his opposite, — although each would be flung off if 
not counterbalanced by the other ; and the arc which the one 
describes determines the space through which the other must 
travel. The teri-ified gy,zcr at comets and implicit believer in 
astrology made himself amends, accordingly, by denouncing 
as a wizard the man who showed him the sun’s spectrum on 
a wall, or the image of a tree turned upside down in a camera 
obscura; so that even the contemporaries of Newton thought 
it prudent to hide, under anagrams and verbal enigmas, their 
more striking discoveries from the vulgar observer. His faith 
was unlimited in one direction, and his intolcx'ance in another; 
and he allowed each full play. To slay one’s enemies was not 
only a lawful but honourable thing ; to hang, draw, and quarter 
a traitor was the duty of a loyal subject ; to shut up a man 
stricken with the plague, and leave him to his.fate, was .the most 
tender mercy which he could expect; but to dissect the dead 
body of foe, traitor, or plague-patient was a cj'iinc against God 
and man ! The credulous believer in a thousand imaginary 
natural and supernatural phenomena, unconsciously revenged 
himself for his credulity, by a fixed disbelief in man’s power to 
conquer physical nature ; and would not have stirred from his 
door to witness the most curious mechanical invention — or have 
wished it success, or expected good from it. 

But these things have been long completely changed. The 
popular mind, like a magnet struck with lightning, — which 
reverses its poles, so that it points? to the south with the end 
which formerly pointed to the rdorth, — has been so electrified 
by the triumphs of cxperiniCjital science, that it has whirled 
round like the disordered compass-needle ; and what it formerly 
admired it now despises, and what it once despised it now 
admires. Had it been wise, It would have kept much of its old 
faith, (to which it will yet return) and w'ould have been content 
with adding to its i)revious beliefs whatever it found admirable 
in the youthful or regenerated sciences. But at present, when 
there seems no end to the achievements of experimental science, 
tliese acluevements alone engross attention ; and the public has 
not yet had time to count the cost, or grow weary of its new toy. 
It was not at all necessary, however, that botany or zoology 
should be thrown aside, because chemistry and electricity 
had recently abounded in wonders. A nettle or a limpet, the 
ineanesHwccd or humblest insect, still more a nautilus or a hum- 
ming-bird, is, after all, at least as curious a thing as gun-cotton 
or chloroform ; and a torpedo or gymnotus is in reality a much 
more wonderful machine than a voltaic battery. Many-voiced, 
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however, as tlie public is, it is not many-sided. It has latterly 
remorselessly narrowed its tastes to a very few scientific subjects ; 
and the present period marks something like the culmination 
of a morbid relish for the exploits of applied physics. Super- 
naturalism is either entirely discredited, or reduced to a quite 
tangible realism, aM subjected to manipulation — as in animal 
magnetism and phrenologj^. From chairs of chemistry, lectures 
are delivered on the nature of the soul : And the pupils of such 
a class, in a celebrated university, may be instrmtted one day as 
to the properties of magnesia or cream of taVtaV,' and learii, on 
the next, that the burning kisSes which passionate lovers ex- 
change, are accoinpatiicd by actual flames, which the duly gifted 
may percjeivc hovering round their meeting lips ! So strangely 
in our own day has the once invisible eagle, who dwelt near the 
snn, submitted to have his wings clipped, and taken his place 
among tame geese, and barn-door fowls. 

The natural-history sciences, in short, although now of far 
greater interest to' philosophers than they ever were before, have 
been completely eclipsed in general estimation by the Experi- 
mental sciences. Travellers’ talcs have long been at a discount- 
The most distant places of the globe are now so near, in time, 
that it is worth ' HO one’s trouble to palm a deliberate fiction 
upon US as to theinconditibn-— when a few weeks at furthest may 
expose the fabrication; Every fortniglit brings a mail from India 
and the New W orld ; so that two weeks on an average bound the 
longevity of 'the most plausible imported lie. The public, needy 
as it wa^, Mf^kited with patience for exact information concerning 
the Galiforniaii gold; and its patience has been rewarded. It is 
still more willing to suspend its nterely speculative curiosity till 
the mail shall arrive. We now hear little, accordingly, of marine 
or transmarine monsters; and the few that do present themselves 
are called to so strict' an account by Professor Owen and his 
brethren, that if so much as a scale, a bristle, or a claw are out 
of order, it goes hard with them; and they are likely to be 
refused ‘their certificates, like doubtful bankrupts. All this is 
■vvell, and but Vholesomc discipline for the world of science. 
But the unscientific public has gone far beyond the most sceptical 
naturalist, in excluding from favour the once prized objects of 
natural hi^ory and phenomenal science. The only rare animals 
that have recently excited interest have been aill, we think, of the 
human i^peeies, — Bed Indians, Bosjesmans, and Tom Thumb. 
Zoological gardens everywhere in Great Britain stifcggling 
against e:ji:tinetion, ^nd are indebted in many places to the humi- 
liating ^nssi^ance of* fireworks or gymnastic exhibition^ for their 
prolonged existence. How great the extremity is, niay be gathered 
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from the fact, that even the Zoological Society of London has 
gone the unusual length of prosecuting the defaulters among its 
members for their arrears. The same spirit appears in tlic loud 
outcry at present miscd against the cx2)enditure of public money 
on the palm-house at Kew, — whilst thousands which no tax 
gatherer demanded have been voluntarily flung away on hopeless 
projects which experimental physics were rashly supposed to sanc- 
tion. Geology, except as a searcher for coal, metallic ores, lime- 
Btonc, or gold, is not the po})ular science it is often sui)poscd to 
be. It is too difficult, comprehensive, and expensive a pursuit, to 
be largely followed by any but the liighest grade of amateurs. 
The number of unscientific persons, accordingly, wlio realise to 
themselves, so that they can properly be said to believe, that coal 
was once wood, and ironstone once mud, and that there foriiierly 
lived on this earth such creatures as Ptcrodactyles or Icthyosaurs, 
is, in fiict, very small. Unscientific religious people arc {^ill to a 
great extent ready to account for every fossil by Noah’s deluge; 
and reluctant to make any creature older than Adam. The irre- 
ligious semi-scientific public, on the other hand, reads eagerly 
whatever seems to contradict the book of Genesis: But under- 
stands too little of what it reads, and ilnds what little it under- 
stands too far removed from its every day cares, hopes, and fears, 
to trouble itself much with the speculations of palaeontology. 

The oldest and grandest of the sciencesf fares no better. 
Although astronomy has recently been discovering planets at 
the rate at which she formerly discovered comets, and by her 
one gift to the known heavens, of Nc^)tunc, has cast far into the 
shade all the younger branches .of knowledge, yet the public 
heard with perfect inditfei'ence* the really idle, but for it, trust- 
worthy announcement, that Neptune had gone a missing, or 
rather had never been found. Were it to be rumoured, however, 
that the electric light had proved, or would prove on the large 
scale, a total failure, its extinction would be lamented as a puj^lic 
calamity ; or had it been but hinted that the wires of the electric 
telegraph were found to be rapidly losing their power to con- 
duct electricity, and would soon refuse to conduct it at all, the 
whole island would have taken fright. 

In speaking thus, we must be understood as excluding from 
our reference not only all those who study science as science, 
and all those who study it professionally as the basis of art, but 
likewise all that large class of intelligent amateurs of both sexes, 
who cannot be divided by a sharp line of demarcation from the 
students of science or art, among whom they arc often amply 
entitled to take their places. But after deducting the philosopher, 
the professional man, and the amateur, there remains thor great 
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bulk of the people of all ranks, who only indirectly ^jad occa^ 
ido^ally interest themselves in science^ They are very important, 
hpweverj not only by their numerical preponderance, and as the 
raw matci^aj giit of which the siiecial students must be drafted, 
but likewise as filling the important oflfees in the community of 
treasurer, banker, and pursebearer — and as furnishing the sup- 
plies, without; which neither science nor art, in many of their 
provinces, any more than war, can be carried on. 

The sciences wliich the public, thus defined, at present crowds 
to popular lectures to hear expounded, are jSatural Philosophy 
and Chemistry — though it would probably be more just to say 
that the arts springing out of these sciences arc popular, than 
that the sciences themselves are. The laws regulating the elas- 
ticity of steam at different temperatures, tho theoiy of waves, 
the ‘ Idea of Polarity,’ the doctrines of diamagnetism, of electro- 
magnetics, of isonjcrisin or organic types, and much else, find no 
favour with such disciples ; but screw-propellei-s, electric lights, 
and new manures arc cordially welcomed. 

The preference thus shown for the sciences of Experiment, as 
contrasted with those of Observation, appears to admit of a two- 
fold .explanation. The former have always the charms of novelty 
about them; the latter have long been familiar to all. Among the 
sweetest remembrances, no doubt, of happy childhood, are , the 
early listening at a mother’s knee to the sacred record of the 
Creation ; the appointment of the sun to rule the day, and the 
moon to rule the night ; and Adam’s giving names to the living 
creatures in the garden oP Eden. Nor is there any toy more 
wxlcomo to cluklrcn than the v^ell-freighted Dutch-built Noah’s 
ark, nor any spectacle more delightful than a wild beast show, 
or a peep through a telescope at the man in the moon. But 
when childhood and youth are once gone by, natural history is 
but too often left behind with them ; and the starry heavens are 
seldom consulted — r except at the changes of the moon, when the 
roads are dark and the weather threatening, 

A qbaracter of peacefulness, |eronity, and unchangeahlene8$, 
beJL<?fgg8 to the plienomenal sciences ; and is one of their charms , 
for th^ise who study them profoundly: And this indeed is more or . 
less gle£u:ly perceived by all. The heavens upon which wc gaae 
arc t;o bp. the heavens to which tho first pair lifted tlieir eyes 
in Par.^diso. The plants and animals we now Cee are.:n.Dt 
tingpisbable jfyopi those which the Egyptian draughtsman .made’ 
hi» klesigns from, or the Grreek artist carved; pn, his velievoSb. 
B.ut ^hiSf^tbpUgfit, so soothing in some moods of mind, is out 4iif 
lapping, the turbulent activity of busy manhoods — especially 
a^, it.piDicupies itself, in our own country at present. Man’s, 
newest planet is probably heaven’s oldest one. The last dis- 
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covered flower has been growing for any one to pluck, since 
the flood; and kangaroos were in New Holland before Britons 
were in Great Britain. An air of majestic antiquity and com- 
pleteness belongs almost exclusively to the phenomenal sciences. 
But even this makes them less attractive to a generation living 
more in the future than the past. In addition too, to the 
great' charm novClty, the idea of Power is much more con- 
nected by the people with the experimental than the pheno- 
menal sciences. The experimental sciences have in truth, with- 
in this century, effected so vast a revolution in the political, 
commercial, and social i^elations of the world, that men do not 
now know what next to dread, or to expect from them. The 
natural history and phenomenal sciences, on the other hand, 
have not very visibly affected the recent progress of mankind. 
The services of geology in discovering valuable minerals, of 
zoology in pointing out the localities of valuable fisheries, and 
of botany *in introducing new vegetables, have been unobtrusively 
rendered ; and have not come before tlie public in such a way as 
cither to startld and be wondered at, or even to be understood or 
api)rcciated. Mechanics is applauded indeed for its steam ships ; 
but geology is not thanked for discotcring in Labuan, Chili, 
Australia, Vancouver’s Island, and elsewhere, the coals, without 
which the ocean steamers could never have yentured on their 
stupendous careers. Chemistry has the whole credit of intro- 
ducing guano; the fertilising virtues of which had, however, 
been indicated by natural history, long before chemistry had 
subjected it to analysis. 

This habitual application of an utilitarian test to the sci- 
ences, has necessarily excludctl from attention some of the 
noblest of them. What was the planet Ne])tune to the utili- 
tarian public, or that public to • Neptune ? His appearance 
in the heavens did not lead to any reduction in the window 
tax, or to any saving in candles. The skies looked iio brighter 
for Ills comlug, and the street lamps were as needful as before. 
Tlie sea serpent comes home %> no maii^s business, and we 
trust will come homo to no man’s bosom. But the gunpowder- 
rnakors naturally enough q muled at the report of gun-cotton; 
and Sir Walter Scott’s fa rnous stage-coach companion, Avho, 
silent on every subject Suggested for conversation, exclaimed at 
last) ‘^Tak me on bend leather,' and I’m your man!’ would, if 
now alive, have taken interest in at least one additionift topic, 
and have woke up at the sound of ^gutta pcrcha soles.’ The' 
sliareholdors in the gas companies go about antiously inquiring' 
concerning the electric light; and coal merchants look blank at* 
a recent newspaper paragraph which announc(JS a ' method of 
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producing an inflammable vai) 0 ur fronr resin,, charcoal, and 
water. 

In all this, howevcr/lherc is nothing i^urprislng ; and not n^uch 
to he lamented. The scicntiflc discoveries of recent years, and 
their marvellous applications in the 4 art»,f - Jia^ve been of s^uch 
a nature and magnitude, as to astonish the most sober* philo- 
sophers ; so that we cannot wonder that they have filled the less 
reflecting public with extravagant hopes and fears. We a^c far 
from wishing to impute to the mass of the people. a, merely 
sclfisli or sordid interest in applied science. The least avai’icious 
may well take alarm, at the prospect of a single unlucliy inven- 
tion ruining his trade or pi*ofesslon ; and in a densely peopled 
coVintry like this, enterprising young men, un})ossosscd of capital, 
naturally entertain sanguine expectations as to the substantial 
gains and honourable independence wliich may accrue to them 
from one succesniful investigation or ingenious device. But 
apart altogether from the perception of a pecuniary interest in 
the progress of discovery, every newspxpcr z'oader, however nn- 
sciezitific, perceives that tiie woidd is moving onwartls at an accele- 
rated rate — ^ which, according to his temperament, exceedingly 
delights or exceedingly alarms him. Intelligent appreciation, in 
short, childish fear, childish wondoi*, a feverish spirit of specula- 
tion, and a strong infusion of cupidity, arc all strangely zuinglcd 
in the popular estimate of what tlie sciences are destined to 
effect for the world. The general faith iu science as a wonder- ^ 
worker Is at present iinllznitcd; and along with this there is 
cherished the conviction fhat every discoveiy and invention 
iidmits of a practical applicatie/ii to the welfare of men. Is a 
new vegetable product bi’ought fo this country from abroad, or 
a new chemical compound discovered, or a novel physical ])hc~ 
nomcnon x’ceorded ? The question is immediately asked ciii 
hono'^ What is it good for? Is food or drink to be got out of 
it? •Will it qnakCj hats, or shoes, or cover unzbrellas? Will it 
kill qrJb^^al?,, Will it drive. steaiu-cngine, or make a mill go? 
And truly thi3;CW hono qiu^tioj^.lwi^ of late beczi so often, satis- 
factorily -aiiswevod, we cagTiot wonder that tho pz|bUe should 
I)ersi^t in puttipg, if, soniewhat eagqrly, to every difacoverer and 
invoptWi a^i^ioidd believe that if a. substaizce has one VJiluable 
appllea^tion, it( wilL provq,. if fqjtrther , investigated, tp have a 
thousand, (^n.tta percha ha^, not this country 

ten/ye^s i, . and already it would .be .nmre difficult to say, what 
.purp^se^.it hiif <not beep applied, to., tlupt.tq cnximjerate, those .to 
which it jias. been.nPpU^d* Oun-potfpn had ^Cizre^jy, prqyed.iu 
, jt% , wny i ^ .before ce^qtfq? .ingenious 
-that it. has, a,r9ziif^rhable,pp^W<^'\^f .h^"^ 
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nmi foi'rlis the best sticking pMster for ' ^v6«ncls. Surgi^ons 'tete 
not employed ether and chloroform as ainesthetics for iHrbfe 
'and already an ether stbahi-iengitiie Is at Wbrk’ m Lyons, 
and a 'chloi*of(Vrni engihe' in iLbttddni ‘ P6larisati6n ’ Of light, 
as a branch' of science, ‘ fe the enigtnk‘’e4*’ enigmas^ to the pub- 
lic. What it is, is d' sihall ‘rtiatterV btltH^hat^tt^ork it can per- 
form is a great one. It iinist thrntd soihe* use. ' The singularly 
ingenious ^Vheatstohe, accordingly, haS already partly satisfied 
the public by Inaking polarised ‘ light act' as a r tlme^kcepet, 
and has supplied hs with a sky-polariscope ; a kibstitufe for 
a sun-dial, but gredtly superior to it in usefulness 'ahd accu- 
racy. Of other sciences we need scarcely speaki Chetnietry 
has long come down from her atomic altitudes and eWcftive 
affinities; and now scotirs and dyes, brews, bakes, cooks,' and 
cCmpouhds drugs and manures, with contented CbnipohirC.' Elbo^ 
tricity leaves her thunderbolt in the sky, and like MerCtiiy 
missed from Olympus, acts as letter-carrier and 'raessiige-hoyi 
Even the mysterious magnetism — which once seemed like u 
living principle to quiver in the compass-nCedlc, is uilclbtlied bf 
mystery, and set to drive turning lathes. The’ ' public percciyCs 
all this, and has unlimited faitli in 'man’s power to conqu^* 
nature. The credulity which formerly 4e(I upon uincbiyis, jyhre- 
niries, mci*maids, vampires, krakcus, pestilential cbmCts, ’iairS'Cfe, 
ghosts, witches, spectres, cliarms, curses', linivCrfekl remcldiei^i 
pactions with Satan, and the like, nOAV tampers \Vith chemistry, 
electricity, and magnetism, as it o^cC did with the irivifelbfe 
world. Shoes of swiftness, seven league booti^, and' -FortiinatuV 
wishing caps, are banished cvcti from the nursery ; ' but an 
electiu-rnagnetic steam firc-ba*lloon, which will cleave the air 
like a thunderbolt, and go straight to its destination the* crow 
flies, is an invention which many hope to sbe 'i*ealiscd, before 
railways arc quite worn to picdcs. We may soon expect, too, 
it seems, to shoot our natural eneinies with aaw-diist fired 
from guns of the long range pointed at thb proper angle, as 
settled by the astronomer-royal; which wiU enable tliC Wool- 
Wicli artillerymen (who will hereafter be recruited ftoni the 
blind ateylums) to bombard Ca;Wton, or whCrevCr 'Clse the 
natuml enemy is, and save tlic necessity of scndiug troops 'tb 
the cOloilics. A snuff-box full of thC liCw manure, about” to 
be ’ patented, will fertilize a field ; and the satnC amouht 'cil’ 
the new explosive will dismantle the 'fortifications dt Paris. 
By m<^ans of the fish-tail pibpcllcr to bb riiortly laid bCforb 
the Admiralty, the Atlantic will bo crossbd in three days !’ ' 

I)i*eams little less extnivagant than tht^e, arc Abating through 
the * brdiii of many at the present ^ay ; not 60 shkrply defined. 
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perhaps, as we have here laid them down, for then their visionary 
character would be detected ; but sufficiently distinct to fill the 
dreamers with a feverish anticipation of what the future is to 
effect. We think it well, therefore, to tell the public betimes, 
that it is a little crazed at present #n the subject of applied 
science; and must learn to moderate its expectations; other- 
wise, after some additional disappointments, destruction of life, 
property, and capital, a reaction will assuredly come — which, 
alike for the sake of the scientific and unscientific sections of 
the public, we should greatly deplore. For, to the unthinking 
faith of the jicople, and the instinctively sagacious empiricism 
of the unscientific and semi-scientific, we arc substantially in- 
debted for many of the most precious gifts of modern science. 
These gifts are, no doubt, the true children of science ; but, like 
the ostrich, she would have left them in the sand. They have to 
a great* extent been nursed and developed into their energetic 
manhood by other than parental hands. Without science we 
should not have had our light-houses, railways, locomotive en- 
gines, ocean steamers, or telegraphs : But it needed something 
more than science to secure their speedy realisation. Had not 
blind faith put her hand ihto her pocket, and become shareholder 
and banker, science must have wanted the black board and chalk 
of actual trial, with which alone the necessary problems could be 
solved. An unhesitating empiricism stopped its ears, when it was 
told by the oracles of science that no steam ship could possibly 
cross the Atlantic, — and i^icont^nently freighted goods for New 
York — which were duly delivered! It was laid down, with 
equal authority, that rail ways*^ must go as nearly as possible in 
straight lines and on dead levels;* but empiricism would not 
read the statute, — and railroads now meander safely in wind- 
ing curves, and up and down most formidable slopes. It is 
the combination, in short, of tigid, cautious, hesitating science, 
with bold, sagacious, and often reckless empiricism, that has 
made the Anglo-Saxon races in the 6ld and new world, excel 
all pthcr modern people as conquerors of physical nattire. 

'’jYq feelccfc One ef their receht achievements, in which/ however, 
other trades than the' Anglo- Saxon have a large ^hare, for pre^nt 
notice'-^ nitniely, the Electrie Telegraph.’ ‘ 

In Whatffnllows we shall not attempt a minute de^riptien of 
the machinery pf the telegraph/ ^but cbnfihe' ourSelvefe to 

ah e^pl&tiat!dh>"'Of ^hat is essential' to rt ' as an' electrical edh- 
A/fuli description ?of it has not'yet '^jienred in our 
A'trektise,' however/ is auhoun^ in -the press, 
^^<36 Electricity / its Theory, and pmctibnl * Application/ from 
jich/of M:'de fa Eive/the Eminent* ptfiloSOpber ’ of. Heney^; 
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and fj. special woi?k on the Telegraph is understood to be in pre- 
paration by one of our own electricians. Meanwhile, an ox^cel- 
lent description of the general principles of the telegraph, and 
the mode in which these have been carried out in practice, will 
be found in Mr- Charley Knight’s * Companion to the British 
^ Almanac for 1843 and 1848,’ and in the Revue des deux 
Mondes of August last. We are indebted, however, to a French 
author for the only systematic treatise we possess, as yet, on 
the subject. The Ahh6 Moigno’s work on Electric Telegraphy 
has much of the well-ordered method and admirable perspicuity 
which cliaractcrise the scientific writings of his countrymen; 
and he displays, in the execution of his task, more than their 
ordinary vivacity in discussing questions of Physics. His work 
is, in consequence, as lively and entertaining as it is instructive ; 
and is peculiarly valuable for its ample discussion of the relative 
merits of the different eminent men who have contributed to the 
perfection of the telegraph. This discussion carries the author 
over delicate ground (which we shall altogether avoid) ; for the 
majority of thb inventors and improvers of the electric telegraph 
arc btill li\ing, and claims of priority have been keenly con- 
tested among them. We must do i\te Abbe the justice to say 
that, in disposing of these claims, he has shown a praiseworthy 
impartiality, and, in particular, a liberality towards the English 
electricians, especially Wheatbtono, such as we do not find every 
day in French historical or polemical works, lie is a little 
hard, in the body of his treatise, upon Professor Morse, of 
America, whom he accuses of cltiiming too much; adding, by way 
of justification alike of the Professor and of his own judgment 
upon him, that ^ Frere Jonathan cst tres exalte, dc sa nature.’ 
But ho frankly acknowledges, in a postscript, that he has been 
^ troj) severe envers M. Morse;’ and for tiffs, and certain other 
hasty but not deliberately ungenerous judgments, cheerfully 
apologises on tlie plea of ^ ma vivacite.’ A translation of M. 
Moigno’s volume would form an adjnivable basis for an English 
standard work on the Electric Telegraph, 

A difficulty, at first sight very formidable, attends all ex- 
planations of electrical phenomena^ The question k asked, What^ 
is electricity ? And to this no categorical answt^ can yet he re- 
turned.. The question, however, may be set aside, as not requiring 
to be answered before the?eftectSDf electricity are considered* Of 
the nature of heat and of light, as well as of magnetisnJ, we are 
in truth stHl ^juite ignorant ; But we do not hesitate to discuss 
thn changes which matter undergoes when, illuminated, heated, 
or magnetised, without waiting tiff onje, theories ^ heat, light, 
sjmd magnetic perfect, i^.^e^can dp the sa^ie,^ tWeiofe, 
with electricity, in explaining the telegraph, or any other elcc- 
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trical contrivance, — provided we adopt some provisional theory 
as to its nature, ^Vhteh shall 's'upply iis with suitable terms for 
describing the phetionaetiai although it may be quite inadequate 
to account for thbhi. * ' 

Two ^’ews, £jfeMhg aside minor mocKfications, are entertained 
concerning thd^'riaturjfe bf’ electricity, —very analogous to those 
now held boti'C^Viiin'g the nature of heat, light, and magnetism. 
According' to the’bno view, electricity is a state, condition, or 
power , of itiattcr. According to the other View, electricity is a 
peduHhr stib^tahee, or form or kind of matter. The latter is the 
moi^havsil]^ approhendtid hypothesis; and supplies the nomencla- 
ture almost littiversally adopted in describing ' electrical pheno- 
mena, even by those who prefer, as more proi>able, the opposite 
belief. . ICIcctricity, then, may be assumed to be a highly attenu- 
ated igubstaiice,— analogous to Un clastic fluid, such as hydrogen 
gas; 'but infinitely lighter ; in truth, not sensibly heavy at all. 
In bodies not exhibiting electrical phenomena this imponderable 
entity is supposed to exist in a latent or insensible condition, 
hidden as it ’were in their substance or pores, ilodies, on the 
other hand, which manifest electrical phenomena, have the im- 
ponderable fluid s^t free at* their surfaces, in an active, sensible, or 
noh^afent Condition ; so that it envelopes them, as a fog does a 
inouhfain-^top; or.fl6ws over them as smoke docs over the mast 
of h ship; or flows through them, as a cnirrent of warm water 
streams through a inass of cold. Electricity, as thus defined, is 
as invisible as cbmrhdn air; but when its intensity is high, it is 
cognisable by all the senses. It addresses the eye by its spark 
or lightning-flash ; the ear b 5 »'*its snap or thunder ; the nostrils 
by a peculiar indescribable odour which it developes; the tongue 
by an equally peculiar taste which it occasions ; and the organs 
of touch by, its characteristic shock. Tlic Unknown something, 
condition, or kind of matter, which is the cause of thoso and 
niarty other phenomena, is electricity. We shallj for the present. 
Write pf It as' ykihd of matter, z. V; as something over and aliove 
or^upei:hdd*(id to the body^ whatcver that be, which Exhibits elcc- 
’ tribhr'^hBhpmena ; so that a telegraph-wire will be ‘refen^ed' * tb, 
a “Ottrrerfl; of sUbstailtial clcetridly, as a'gas-iptpe 
oir' a watei>pipe water. Before, liowcvcr/ we odn 
consider how this %vondcrfuLagcnt isiiiado to ‘Convey intolH- 
^genc^'^ We i^qtdrb’ to notice cOrtaitL'tyatiOns of electricity Which 
before the' Ckplhnatiotf'caW proceed m, , , 

I /(. scicnti^ctreatiifecs; in reference to electrical 

**phcmbflfkik, Verykpt'fo mMoad aiid’ pmfplek those who con- 
for iHftjrinatibh cbiicOi^ing^BpeCli^l points'*' Such tforms 
^ Mmifitoknjf* ^<icctii• ‘Stktical clcCtfidty, * dwriandcal efectrioiiy, 
positive electricity, negative electricity, electricity of tension. 
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electricity of quantity, friction electricity, voltaic electricity, 
animal electricity, magneto-electricity, tbernio-elcctricity — till 
the distracted reader, who finds one* electricity perplexing 
enough, loses count and heart, and closes the treatise in de- 
spair. But this formicVible list of electricities, which might 
readily have been lengthened, fortunately admits of being re- 
duced to two kinds of electricity, and two modifications of each 
kind. The kinds are Positioe and Negative electricity. The mo- 
difications are electricity of Tension^ and electricity of Quantity, 
Statical and dynamical refer respectively to free electricity, as 
either at rest or in motion ; and the five other titles merely point 
to certain important sources of electricity, — w'hich, liowcver, is 
essentially the same, whatever be its source. The titles, posi- 
tive and negative, apply to a much deeper and more funda- 
mental peculiarity of electricity than the terms tension and 
quantity; but the latter arc more important in refoi*encc to 
its practical applications; inasmuch as they arc variable; whilst 
the twofold i^ositive and negative rerations of this agent is con- 
stant — and, so far as we at present know, inseparable from the 
very existence and manifestation of all electricity. We shall dis- 
cuss this duplex character of electrical force presently ; but it 
will be better appreciated after the difference between electricity 
of tension and electricity of quantity has been shortly explained. 

The phrases in question, which, philologically considered, arc 
inaccurate and inelegant enough, arc used to denote the difference 
Avhich is found to exist between the quantity of electricity which 
any source of it, such as a voltaic battery, furnishes, and the 
intensity of the electricity so futnished. The distinction is one 
of the same kind as that which is familiarly recognised in the 
case of iiglit and heat. In the phosphorescence of the sea, for 
example, which often spreads continuously over thousands of 
miles, we have an illustration of light very feeble in inten- 
sity, but enormous in qujji^tity;' n white-hqt platinum #wirc, 
on the, other hand, gives out a quantity of light, but 

that of high intensity; tb,e;§un r£^(^ia.tes liglit at* a max- 

rimum, AS regards lx)tJt intensity and quantity, , ^ ^iipihu" varia- 
{^ion exists in tile; os^sc of oloctriqity > only that we Jntye' pp elec-, 
irical sun, i.e, no ^urec, natural or artificial, of, electricity ^Ukc 
great in quantity and; in intensity. ' , , , ! i 

. We measure dhe .qw^tity oi, electricity ip. mpny ways;,, liut 
most conveniently by tfip amount q£ any .ehepiical cqmpounid ay hiCh 
i iiteau deoempese** A maclupe pp fiattery^fo^ C^inple, wfiiqh when 
{arranged so., as tos^decpipppsp^wiater,. evip^ves from it.fbufjQuhic 
oxygen and* hyd^^en.^in, ,qqe,.piinutie, ^s ^urfll^hmg 
vtVvice the quantity «Qf,elMqtriQiliy ^J®}iqd by ap apparatus pwch 
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evolves only two ouhic inches of the gases in the same time. The 
iniensity of elecft^icity is le^s easily measured ; but is well enough 
indicated by the ease wi»»h wlUch It can travel through bad con- 
ductor^^, by itsfowqr to overcome energetic chomioal affinity*, 
such as that which binds together the elements of water ; by the 
length of space across which it can pass through dry air (as iu 
the case ot‘ the lightning flash striking a tree from a great tlis^ 
tance)j by tjic attractions and repulsions it produces in light 
bodies ; and by tlie severity of the blmck it occasions to living 
aniioaja. Tried by those tests, and by others, we find that the 
electricity of the friction-machine, of m insulated steam-boUor, 
or of a thunder-cloud, has extraordinary intensity — while its 
quantity is excessively small* We speak very much within 
bounds when we state, that the whole electricity of a destructive 
thunder-storm would not suffice for the electro-gilding of a 
single pin, — so iiibiguificant is its amount* A email copper wire, 
(lipped into an acid along with a wire of zinc, would evolve 
more electricity in a few Seconds than the largest friction elec- 
trical macliine, kept constantly revolving, would furnish in many 
weeks. No shock, on the other hand, would be occasioned by 
the electricity from the immersed wires; nor would it produce 
a spark, or decompobe water — so low is its intensity. A double- 
cell voltaic battery, again, produces electricity of such intensity 
that its shock would kill a large animal ; and it can force its 
way along very bad oondu<^tors — at the same time its quantity 
is so enormous that torrents of oxygen and hydrogen rise from 
the water it is made to decohipose. 

Out of the distinctions thus explained, have arisen the phrases, 
electricity of Tension and electricity of Quantity. Interpreted 
literally, those terms have no meaning. We cannot recognise the 
existence of any Electricity, unless it Y^ossess sucli intensity as 
to produce some effect cognisable by our senses; neither can any 
intensity be conceived as separated from a quantity of electricity 
which possesses that intensity. The terms in use aa*e fhus Very 
awkw^d. In ordinary language we should use intense elec- 
tricity for > the one, and leave the other undefined, or only 
call It *abwdant electricity* l^nt those questionable terms a*re 
now upiycraaUy employed ; and are rendered necessary by the 
circumstance sdready advwted to, that we have no artifi<iiajl 
method of producing enormous quantities of electricitv at a high 
intenrityw As produced by us, therefore, it must always take 
character, from the preiH>nderauoe of its intensity,, or 5 the 
wepjOnderance of its quantity. Tension is m(uroly a- synonyrne 
4>r Intensity, which orij^nated in ,the hypothesis of electricity 
being an elastic fluid, which might be regarded as existing in a 
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thunder-cloud, or on the conductor of a friction-machine in a 
state of condensation or compression, like high-pressure steatn 
struggling to escape from a boiler, or’^ir seeking to force its 
way out of the chamber of an air-gun. The word tension, we 
believe, has been preferred to intensity, simply on account of its 
brevity, and its convenience in forming a double noun with elec- 
tricity. Electricity of intensity then, or tension-electricity, is 
electricity characterised by the greatness of its intensity — or 
whose intensity is greater than its quantity. Electricity of 
quantity on the other hand, has its quantity greater than its 
intensity. The intensity diminishes as the quantity increases ; 
but the ratio which the one bears to the other, differs through 
a very wide scale, so that a knowledge of the degree of the 
one does not often enable us to predicate the amount of the other. 
Practically, we have no difficulty in reducing both to a 
minimum, or in exalting the one whilst wc reduce the other; 
but we cannot at once exalt both intensity and quantity. 
The discovery of a method of effecting this, will make a new 
era in the science ; and admit of the most important applications 
to the useful arts. Meanwhile we may compare electricity of 
tension, as wc have done already, to high-pressure steam 
issuing In small jets under great pressui’e; and electricity of 
quantity to the thousands of cubic feet of invisible vapour which 
arise softly every moment from the surface of the sea. Or 
tlie former may bo likened to a brawling, gushing mountain 
brook, rushing Avitli great force but little volume of water ; and 
the latter to the slow rolling Amazon or Mississippi, silently 
moving onwards to the sea, Or the first to a swift, sudden 
hailstorm or avalanche, and* the second to the inexhaustible 
glacier, constantly melting, but as constantly increasing. Or 
the one to an instantaneous gust or white squall, passing off in 
a moment, and the other to the unceasing trade wind, tov ever 
sweeping gently over the bosom of the waters. * 

It depends upon the purpose to which electricity is to be 
applied, whether it should bo chosen great in quafftity, or 
great in intensity^ If the chemist desires to analyse a gaseous 
mixture by detona;tion, he will use the frictioii-maohinc, 
supply a momentary spark of great intensity. But the electro^ 
plater, who has constantly to decompose a compound of gold or 
silver, employs the magneto^lcctric machine, or a small vdltaic 
battery,^which furnishes great tjuanti ties of electricity of con^ 
siderable intensity. The electric light requires both quantity 
and intensity to be very great. Eor the electric ciock .thd 
intensity may be at a minimum, and the quantity need only be 
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madet^e.. ' Thd 'electric tekg^iiph deTtaaMa’ 'gr^e^t quantity, biit 
the Intettkliy rieS^ii \i^yetf high. ‘ ' * ' 

Thm'''mueh pi*6’Mfee J, Wc hiay no>\r cotisidcr it6 appliektioh tb 
thi6» coristr^ctibn of the tbl^raph; Alt elec^tric’ tblegiajpli cbrKSi'sts 
csrs^itially bf 4l>re?e; ^l^inga. Fmt, a ^Voltaic 'battei*y Or othe^ 
app^ti^ua' * to eVolvbi ' required, electricity. Secbildly, 2 ),iV 
‘Of ' metaU^^^ or other gobd cottdubtorij, to^ 

thb^cieiitrieity tdtlie distant places with whiOh telegraphic 
oOibmdnteiitioti is td be ' carried on, and to bring it back to the 
id^hMb frdm ' which it' set off. Thirdly; the application of the 
electricity ‘SO conveyed^ td produce at the distant station some 
striking qihenOmenbn, which, according to a |>rcconcertcd ar- 
rangetuent, shall represent a letter of the alphabet, a numeral, a 
wordy a; sentence, a paragraph, or the like. A source or fountain 
ofcleotricjty ; eonductors to carry it; and a dial plate on which 
rt ^hall cause' an index to exhibit signals, arc thus the essential 
eierticiilk df an elcietric telegraph. 

©iir present object is to discuss chiefly what is electrical in the 
teldgrafA, -^ without much reference to the mechanical devices or 
subsidiary arrangements which it' involves. Our first concern, 
tHeii; is With the source Of electricity ; arid, as our space is limited, 
W^'shall'Coufiiie ontSdl'^S to the voltaic battery, the apparatus 
chiefly iiV‘tise along’ the telegraph lines. A voltaic battery, in 
it§ simjplest ’fOrni, ’ consists of two dissimilar solids, — generally 
metttlS'jt^ttrrrtnged Side by side, without touching each otlier, in 
a litfuid which dissoltes only one, of them. One of tlic solids is 
almost inVurlably’ a plate o? zinc, rubbed over \vith quicksilver, 
dr, 4*18' it is called, amalgamated. The other is copper, imn, 
siiWr, goJd^ or platinum ; the last being preferred for very power-*' 
fill batteries, and admitting of being replaced by coke. For 
telegraph-batteries, alnalgjUuated zinc and copper, or zinc and 
silver, arc generally employed; and the luprid in which they 
arc dipped is diluted slilphuric acid —which dissolves tlie zinri, but 
does not affect the Oopper Ol* silver. Let us suppdse cOpper and 
iitfe tO’t>e tlie metals selected. We have it in our power to take 
all'Hihe oopper we propose to employ, in onalargc sheet, and all 
thc^^ino in Unother-; or tve may cut down eaScli sheet into many 
small' ’odes. ' The quttiiUUj of electricity dvolved by a voltaic 
Ibatteiy is’ chiefly determined by the size of the plates made tise 
ofj’but^f We ’take a single sheet of zinc, however large, and a 
single sheet of copper, we the intensity o( the electricity 
they e^tolve exceedingly teOblc.' If, on the* other hand, \ve ciit 
down^^^eadh of* the large plates Into sfeverai smaller ones, arid 
^irrtinge^ these so' that tlie copper and zitie' shall be placed' altef-^ 
naioly^in k way to be presently described, Wc find the quantify 
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of the electricity , mucli diminish;^,' hut its intensity g^reatly 
increased. Unless the intensity be pousklor^hle (altJiough it 
need , not be vp^y grciit) the clcctrlcit’J^ pirn^ot force its way 
aloAg a great. l^gth of cpudnctorsi. atid, it' it^ quantity be not 
great, its effect will, be b^t inomputaiy,v jjjPlab^,( however, a few 
inches square, supply a, sufficienpy qf jclpetricity for the longest 
tclcgr«aph line ; and Iroiu twelve to si;?ty .pairs of snch plates are 
as many as arc rcquiirQd. . The exaqt nwuberr, needed, will be de- 
termined by the distaupc whiclx tlio electricity is to travel. By 
varying, the number and size of tlio: plates, as W'ejH as the strength 
of the acid in which they are dipped, the quantity and intensity 
of the electricity may be modified through very , wide. . limits., , 

A voltaic battery, strictly s])caking, consists pf associated pairs 
of dissimilar solids, such as zinc and, copper. A single pair, or 
shnple voltaic circle, like a single cannon in an artillery battery, 
is but an elementary portion of a voltaic hatt*iry^ which is, con- 
structed l)y arranging several pairs together. The , simplest voltaic 
battery,, then, will consist of at least two pairs, te. of four plates, 
two of zinc aild tw’o of copper. In arranging these, two glass 
beakers or drinking tumblers are taken, m\cl placed side by side, 
half full of diluted sulphuric acid. A. wire is. then soldered to 
one of the zinc plates, and a corresponding wire to .one of the 
copj^er plates, anti one of these ])lates placed in each of the 
tumblers. The second zinc plate is theroattcr ^otdej’ed , by, one 
edge to the second copper plate, so as to, furm quo continuous 
surf'ace of metal. Thti compound plate thus produced i^ then 
bent over, so tliat the soldered edges form the summit of an* arch, 
which resembles a saddle, with o^io flap consisting of copper and 
tlie olher of zinc. This metallic saddle is placed astride of the 
approximated ctlges of the tumblers, so that the zinc flap, dips 
into the vessel in which the first copper plate with the wire is 
iuunersed, and the copper flap ;into ,the tumbler containing 
the zinc plate ;with its wire.. If ;>vui wl^h to; cnlaago* the 
battery, wo take, additional tumblers, . and ^peb .eqpper-zinc 
a 4 ;chcs. as have been, dcsQvibcd, .eonneoting the vessels, Inilf filled 
with ddnt^ acid, bx metallic bridges., which dip.on either 
side .into the liquid; dating care aIsp ,lhat. all tbe.iSnne semieiiv 
cleS;Or saddlc-fiaps shall bp -turned iu one direction, and aU-tb^ 
copper ones in the, ppppsitp,, SQ, tjiat, rinc ,and coppei*. succeed piudl 
other, alternately,, frg^m thg fir^t jt^mbler at onp end, of the.r^i^ge 
to. tlm la3t, at the pthpr., . jn aptiisd practice, porcelain, oi fwoodeUf 
q^rguttaj peiicha,|qcills,,pr .troughs are generally «5Ubstituted dlpji" 
^^s ye;^spls,iaind zinc^und copper' are nqt soldered 

togethqiv bMt pn}y .ponuipetpd by .mdveahlp, wit’pa andi 

, Bpt m^a^igai .a^“ustm^i^ts arq only fprigr^ateu 
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economy and convenience; and the batteiy remains, in principle, 
identical with the arrangement described. 

Such, then, in its *mo®t skeleton: and simple form, is the 
apparatus which is to furnish the primum mobile of our tete- 
graph. Although each zinc and copper pair contributes to 
the power of the battery, the whole electricity generated by it 
manifests itself only at the detached zinc plate at the one end of 
the battery, and the detached copper plate at the other. A bat- 
tery thus resembles a compass-needle or bar-magnet, which 
appears to manifest its inherent magnetism only at its opposite 
poles ; although, in reality, it is magnetic throughout its entire 
length. In the practical application of such a battery, accord- 
ingly, no account is taken of any portion of it but the terminal 
zinc and copper plates, to caCh of which a wire is attached. To 
these })lates all the intermediate ones convey the electricity 
which they respeetively set free; so that we may, after all, 
properly enough conceive the battery as consisting of a single 
plate of zinc and one of copper. Such an emb^o battery — 
or,, rather, V^oltaic pair — might, indeed, be useef for working 
the telegraph, where the distance was very short ; and it is quite 
within possibility that a * single voltaic pair of strongly con- 
tifasted solids, immersed in a rapid solvent of one of them, will 
yet Ixj found sufficient for working the longest existing or con- 
ceivable telegraph lino. As it is, the intermediate pairs of the 
voltaic l>atteries in actual use are introduced only to give the 
requisite intensity to the electricity generated. They may be 
ignored in our further discussion; and our telegraph-battery 
Ayill resolve itself into a pieexf of copper and a piece of zinc, 
immersed, without touching each* other, in the same vessel of 
acidulated water. 

For the sake of simplicity and clearness in our further de- 
scription, we shall suppose the battery described, as locally 
situated in London; and that our object is to send messages 
to Edinburgh, without communicating with any intermediate 
place. ' An iron wire, plated with zinc to keep it from rust- 
ing, is connected with the copjmr plate oii the battery, and 
then stretclied all the way from London to Edinburgh, along 
wooden poles, erected some sixty yards apart. In order that 
the electricity, which is to travel along this wire, Inay not 
ga elsewhere than to the northern metropolis, the zinc is insu^ 
lated, i. fe. prevented from coming in contact with metallic 
conductors, moist wood, or other surfaces which would transfer 
thd electricity along the poles to other wires that arc generally 
slijetched upon them, or to the earth. The insulation is 
feflfected. by passing the wire ^through rings or short tubes of 
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glazed porcelain, attached to the posts, so that tho electricity 
has no choice but to move along the wire. At Edinburgh the 
wire is placed in connexion with the signal apparatus, to be 
afterwards described ; and then is brought bach to London 
through separate porcelain tubes along the poles as before, and 
finally terminates at the detached zinc plate of the battery. In 
the arrangement described, which is the earliest and most easily 
understood form of telegraph, it will be observed that the zinc 
and copper plates of the battery at London, are connected by 
one unbroken metallic wire, which extends to Edinburgh, bends 
back there, and returns to London. 

The wire, ho\<^ovcr, does not return to tho latter city, in order 
to provide a channel for messages being sent from Edinburgh to 
London, as well as from London to Edinburgh. Without this I’C- 
turniiig double wire (as we shall call it), or an equivalent arrange- 
ment of conductors, it is impossible to telegraph from either totviri 
to the other, even if it ^vere tliought sufficient or desirable to send 
messages only from one of them. It will appear from this that 
there must be ’'something peculiar in tlie way in which electri- 
city travels along the telegraph-wire. We have compared it tb 
tlie transmission of a fluid; but the ^ires cannot convey it as 
pipes do gas or water, otherwise there would bo no occasion for 
the return-wire. A tube extending from l^ondon to Edinburgh, 
and filled with air or water, might be employed to telegraph 
from the Metropolis to the Northern Capital, as an air-tube is 
actually employed at tlie railway tunnels near termini ; atid but 
one tube only would be needed, if messages Were sent only from 
London. It is very different with electricity ; it must not only 
travel to Edinburgh, but it must come back to London— other*- 
wise nothing can be recorded at Edinburgh ; so that tho commu- 
nication must be as complete between Edinburgh and London, 
although the latter only is to send messages, as between Lon- 
don and Edinburgh. ‘ 

The explanation of this peculiarity, if we avoid the niceties 
of electriciil theory, may be said to be found in the fact, that no 
electricity leaves thi^, battery tiff its terminal zinc and copper 
jflates are connectect'^ixfior a long detour) by a wire or other 
electrical conductor. It is not as if one wire were sufficient 
at least to carry the electricity from London to Edinburgh. 
Our electrical messenger is like a government courier-— who 
does not start till he is satisfied that there are relays of horses 
to make certain his homeward, as well as his outward jonmeyi 
If ; there be not a returnt-wire, or .equivalent arrangement, the 
electricity never sets off from London! or, rather, there is iri 
truth no electricity to set off in any direction, till the zinc arid' 
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copper at that starting place are connected. Till a communica* 
tion is effected between them, the battery is equivalent only to 
a loaded gun. The ccffhpletion of the connexion is like the fell 
of the trigger which fires the charge. In a noKnnent the battery 
discharges its electricity, which, witti inconceivable rapidity, 
passes, by tlie shortest route it c^n find, from the copper plate at 
the one end of the battery, to the zinc plate at the other. No 
shorter route, however, is provided for it than the insulated 
wires, so that in the case supposed, although the plates to be 
connected are only a few inches apart, the electricity which 
leaves one of them must travel from London to Edinburgh and 
back again before it can arrive at the other ! Our newest tele- 
graph in this respect is like Noah’s most ancient onco His 
raven ^ went to and fro^ and his dove * returned'* to the Ark 
with the olive-leaf in her mouth. 

If we* look, however, a little more closely into what happens, 
we shall find something still more curious than we have yet in-r 
dioated, in the movements of the electricity produced by the 
battex’y. We have hitherto represented matters, ^as if only one 
current of electricity swept along the wires ; but in reality, if 
we are to speak of currents at all, we must acknowledge at all 
times two, moving in opposite directions. Electricity, like mag- 
netism, always displays itself as a two-fold force. A bar-magnet 
or compass-needle has magnetism at each pole or extremity. 
The magnetism of its north pole has the same powers and in- 
tensity as the magnetism of its south pole, if we test these by 
their action on a third body, such as a piece of non-magnetic 
iron. But if we try two bar*magnets against each other, we 
find tliat the south pole of the oiiV, attracts the north, but repels 
the south pole of the other, and vice versa ; and if a north and 
south pole be placed together, instead of the magnetism being 
doubled in intensity, it is reduced to zero — or what we may call 
the morthem magnetism neutralises the southern magnetism, 
and all indications of free magnetic force cease. 

Electricity exhibits exactly similar phenomena. In the very 
act of becoming free, as when it is evolved from a voltaic battery, 
it sepamtes into two forces — identical in nsrture, but opposite in 
the direction of their manifestation — whose intensities and 
powers are equal, and which, like the northern and southern 
raagnetlseas when they meet, instead of yielding a double elec- 
trical fMtie, neutralise and annihilate the powers of each otlier^ 
To* /the two electricities the names have been given of positive 
negative respectively, — ;an unfortunate nomenclature, as it 
almost unavoidably conveys the impression that the one is more 
positive or potent than the other ; whereas the negative electri- 
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city 1 has as positive an* existence and as substantial powers as the 
opposite electricity — and. neither, in fact, . can bp pvoditcod.wit^h- 
out the development, of. the other. /Xiie^tcnnp in qucstioi^, like 
the alder Ones ^Mr^ous and resinous, pre to bo regarded^ in short, 
as quite arbitrary, and-? might be replaced ;by ,any other words or 
signs though wo jenve amlical men to explain, the account 
which a. 'Wilfully ambiguous critic has given .of , cleptrical 
acquirement^: vijs. that their know! edge, of plectrieity is chielly 
of the negative kind I , . 

Tlie twofold mnonetisin in :i har-magnet has. been bkened to a 
dou])le-headed arrow Ut rest, pointing in two opposite duxetions, 
like a wind^vane. - The two-fold electricity liberated froin bat- 
tery iiiiiy be likened to a siipilar double-lieaded arrow, r— iipf at 
rest liowever, but I'apiclly elongating itself in opposito dhxctiQns, 
so as to separate its two heads or points, i iirther and further from 
one another. The one aiTow-head i-cpresonts positive, tJxe other 
negative electricity. Though tlicy sfppiu’ate, they are ncvci; dis- 
united. At first they move strjiiglit aw^ay from, each other; but 
their paths art* equivalent to seiniclrcle.s of the same radius, an dl 
are in the same plane, so that they ultimately meet — and in the 
act of meeting, each arrow-head (lc?tr<dys. the other, and a himuT 
less non-electric circle is completed. The Egyptian hieroglypliical 
serpent, devouring its tail, might be accepted as the symbol of 
the closed electric circuit. . * , 

If we a})[)ly wdiat has now been said to the telegraph, tlip 
necessity for tlio two wires will appear in a new light. When t,ue 
plates of tlie battery, consisting' of aiftalgamatcd zinc and copper, 
are merely placed apart from each other in dilute sulpliurlc aeld^ 
no change of any kind occurs.* But if tliey are connected, as 
by attaching the zinc to the one end of the double telegraph 
wire, and the cop})er to the other end, the zinc iinmediately be- 
gins to dissolve in the acid; and simultaneously with this solu- 
tion of tlie metal, and the evolution of hydrogen from the water, 
clc(‘tricity in its two-fold form is develo])cd. At the middle 
point in the liquid, bet ween the two immersed jdates Ac may 
suppose the electricity to couie into existence, — likening it as 
l>ef'ore to a double-headed arrow'. Elongating themselves in 
directly op])osito directions through the liquid, tlie one 
liead speedily reaches tlie coj)per plate on the one side, and the 
other arrow-head the zinc on the other. The arro\v at the cop- 
per is positive eleetriclfey. If \vc speak of it us before, tve shall 
say that, a current of positive electricity flows from the coj^per 
along the telegraph wbe to Edinburgh, and then returns to the 
zinc plate, wdiere it may beu’cgardcd as stopping: — at the same 
time that a current of negative electricity travels, from the zinc 
VOL. XC. XO. CLXXXII. 11 II 
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plate along the same telegraph wire, in an opposite direction to- 
that taken by the positive current, and may be considered as 
ending at the cop])cr plwvT. 

According to this view, the narrowest telegraph wire may 
be compared to a railway with two sets of* rails, along which 
trains (of positive and negative electricity) travel in opposite 
directions, — in obedience to a statute which reipiirCvS that there 
shall always be two opiiositc trains moving at the same time 
along the rails. AVe must further regard tlie wire, whilst con- 
veying electricity, as travcrseil, not by solitary engines or a few 
carriages, but by trains ocjcupying the entire lengtli of the rail- 
way, — fresh carriages constantly Setting off at the one end, and 
being detached at the other. 

The necessity, however, for the double Avirc, is best seen when 
we revert to the notion of electricity travelling like a flying 
arrow. The route/>f the arrow is the wire, and the latter must 
be double, because the arrow itself is not an Ihiglisli cloth-yard 
shaft, which flics only in one direction; hut such a two-forked 
thuiider-holt as the Greek sculptors placed iii the olcnched hand 
of •fiipiter Tonans, which shoots east and we.-vt or north and 
south at the same time, and flic one holt of which will not liy 
in one dii'cction unless the other is equally free to move in the 
op})osite direction. 

AVhat evidence, it may here be asked, is there to show that 
any thing substantial moves along; the telegra])h-Avircs‘i^ To this, 
as alnuuiy implied, there is hut one answer. Ko actual proof 
can be given of the ])assagc'ol* any thing matcj’ial. The flow- 
ing currents and the flying arrows arc both purely imaginary — 
though the one is an hypothesis, and the other but an illustra- 
tion. .Hut tlicrc is yet another mode ol‘ cxjilalnlng the a})])arent 
jiassage of this invisible agent. It is, to be sure, (piitc as hypothe- 
tical as the other two ; but it is, on tlui whole, more likely to be 
{rue and it is therct'ore now prel'errod by most men of science. 
Our discussion would consequently he incomplete if we did not 
refer to it. 

According to tills view, the me(allic conductor, such as the 
telegraph-wire which connects tlie terminal ])lalcs of the voltaic 
battery, is not a highway along which clectrieity travels: Hut the 
W'irc exhibits electrical phenomena throughout its entire length, 
only because its connexion with the zinc and copper wetted by 
the acid,«produees, for the lime, a new arrangoincnt of its own 
particles or molecules, which invc'^ls the Avirc w^ith new proper- 
ties, — those, niinicly, which we call electrical. Nor is there 
any thing extreme or anomalous in this assumption. The whole 
of physical science hoars testimony to the fact that wx cannot 
alter the arrangement of the component parts of* a mass, without 
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inducing n. coiTcspondlng change in the qiuilities of the mass 
those atoms build up. Soot and woocj-.charcoal, coke and black 
lead, oAve their different properties merely to a different arrange- 
ment of identical particles of carbon ; and a further modification 
of these, invests them with the utterly diverse and characteristic 
attributes of the diamond. But the electrical differences be- 
tween two wires, one acting as an electrical conductor and the 
other not, surely arc not greater than the optical diflerences 
between a lump of coke and a diamond crystal, — or between 
carbonate of lime, uncrystallised in chalk, and crystallised in 
pellucid Iceland spar. We can set no limits, indeed, to the 
extent to which modification of molecular arrangement will 
affect the properties of a mass. 

Nor is it any objection to such a view, that a metallic wire is 
a rigid solid, tlic component particles of Avhicli arc so locked toge- 
ther as not to admit of motion upon each other; or change of rela- 
tive position, 'fhe opinion once entertained tliat only liquids 
and gases porniit the mobility requisite for alteration in molecu- 
lar aiTangoinent, is now universally abandoned. And indeed the 
expansion and contraction of a mass of metal under the influence 
of heat and cold is a sufficient refutation of it. The Meuai 
tubidar i)*on bridge creeps, like a huge snake, backward and I'or- 
Avard several inches during the twenty- four hours of a inidsum- 
iner day. The massive glacier changes from an aggregate of 
minute ciystals of pac’ked snow, into a mountain of clear ice. 
Every school-boy is tluniliar Avith tl^t) same plicnoinerion as de- 
velo])ed during the formation (jf a slide on a surface of snoAV. 
In co[)])er inin(3s, an iron haminer, dropped into a pool saturated 
with eu[)reous salt>, is found, after the lapse of years, converted 
iritt> a hammer of copper : — the Avholc of* the iron has becJi ex- 
tracted, and its place supplied, to the very centre, by copper, — 
Av it hoi it the form or the hulk of the solid having altered during 
the process of transmutation. During the ])roductiou of ^tcel 
from iron, in llki^ manner, the latter is embedded in rjiarcoal 
powder ;iud the Avliole made red hot. The charcoal thoji ])enc- 
Irates into the solid iron, and impregnates its entire mass. 

These examples (and many more might be added) ajiply 
to alterations in the structure of solid masses, much greater 
than Avc need assume to occur in an electrical conductor. 
tio that Ave need not hesitate to admit as possible, n^olecnlar 
changes of a more simple ('liaracicr. The eliange that probably 
hapj)ens in the tciegi*aph-wire is believed to resemble Avhat Ave 
can ju'ctty confidently ailirm to take place in magnetised Iron, 
Avherc the characteristic phenomena are more readily obscrvijd, 
and arc more familiar than in the case of electrical conductors. 
A bar-maguct, or comi>ass-noedle, appears at first sight to pos- 
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scss nuignetic powers only at each end, or pole. On closer 
cxaininntion, however, it found to possess the opposite northern 
and southern inaj^nctisms, in altcniate succession throughout its 
entire length. We may compare it to one of the lines or stripes 
of a chess board, or tesselated j)avemcnrt, made up of alternate 
coloured yucees. The colours, however, must be only two, — for 
examyde, blue and yellow ; the first square, or tessera, being of the 
one colour, and the last of the other. A j^icce of non-magnetic iron 
becomes temporarily magnetic if brought into the neighbourhood 
of a y)ermancnt magnet, such as a loadstone : And while thus 
magnetic, the iron exhibits the same alternation of oyqiositely 
magnetic particles which the compass- needle docs. W e may liken 
non-niagnetic iron to an aggregate of comy)ound green y)articlcs. 
It becomes magnetic in consecyucnce of each of these separating 
into a blue and a yellow particle, — which follow each other alter- 
nately in rows. When the iron ceases to he magnetic, in (;on- 
sequence of the withdrawal of the loadstone, the result is as if 
the blue and yellow y)articics united again, and the whole be- 
came uniformly green. In like manner the winMvfiich connects 
the zinc and coy)i)er of a Voltaic battery is believed, in conse- 
quence of its junction witlf these metals whilst they are affected 
by the acid, to have induced upon it, throughout its entire length, 
a succession of alternate olectro-])ositive and electro-negative 
points, or y)artjcles y)ossesscd of j)Ositive and negative electricity 
respectively. The arrangement is of exa<*.tly the same kind as 
that of the magnetic bar — only it is an alternation, not of the 
opy^osltc magnetisms, hnt of the opj)ositc electricities. They 
remain separate so long as the constraining force of the battery 
is exerted upon them ; hut the instant the wire is disconnected 
from it, the separate electricities unite, and all electrical ])heno- 
mena cease. We may liken the telcgra])h-wirc, when discoii- 
ueeted from the battery, to a thread on whi(‘h jnirjde heads arc 
strung together, as on a necklace. When the wire is comicctcd 
with tlui l)attery, each y)urplc head sc])ara,tes into a red (yjositively 
electrics) and blue (negatively electric) one. The red and blue 
beads now succeed each other alternately along the line; and re- 
main separate, whilst, in the language of another theory, electri- 
city is yoassing; but they coalesce again into the comy)ound y)urple 
sy)hercs, so soon as the connexion with the battery is interrupted. 

Accor^liiig to this view, there is no travelling of electricity 
cliarged with messages from one station to anotlier. 14 ic mes- 
sage telegraphed from London to Kdinhurgli is not wafted by 
electricity which syiocds from the former, inscribes its hierogly- 
phics at tlie latter as it rushes yiast, and fleets back to Loudon ; 
but the telegraph- wire, with inconcclvahlc ray^idity, merely ar- 
ranges its own constituent particles, from end to end, in alternate 
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eleeti’o-poyltivc and clcctro-ncgativc molecules ; and the index 
on the Edinburgh dial plate is aiiected only by the small portion 
of the wire which siiiTounds the gnomon. It is as if a row of 
men were 2)laccd side by side from Edinburgh to London, with 
signal-flags in their l«inds. The hag shown as a signal at 
Edinburgli has not been passed along the line. Ko man has 
stirred furtlier than to observe the flag shown him by liis neigh- 
bour on the one side, and to show a corresponding flag to liis 
neighbour on the other. The flag displayed at Edinburgh was 
there i'rorn the lirst, though unfurled, and remains there con- 
cealed, till the next message is telegraphed from man to man.'^ 


^ The arrangement described in the text, of alternate oppo- 
sitely magnetic or op[>ositcly electrical particle-;, is an example of 
wluit is called Polarisation. A eonipass-necdlc exhibits magnetic 
polarity ; a voltaic hatt<'ry or <ileelrical oondiu tnr, electric polarity. 
We have hitherto avoided the word, — because it has ]n*oved a stum- 
bling-block rather than a lielp, in llu; exposition oj* the physical 
sciences, to ifio.'^c wlio do not make, them a special study. A few 
words, howevc*]-, in explanation of tlie ^ idea of i)oIarity ’ may be 
given here. The terms ‘to polarise*,’ ; l»olarisation/ and ^ jiohirity,’ 
are taken from the eompa.ss-mM-dle, the extremities of whi(“h pointing, 
the oiu'- to the noi-th pohj of the e^artli, tlie other to the* soiitli pole, 
havx* long b(?en dislingui.--hed as the poles t»f the e()ni])ass-n<‘(*(lle, or 
magnet. The largot magnet, moreover, ajipcars to consist of a mul- 
titude of smaller magn(‘ts, aiTang(*d in rows end to end. The mag- 
netic ])roj)erlieri of th(* huge.st magiK|t an; thus relern'd to its con- 
sivSting tliroughuut its entire ina>s of particles, each of whieli if 
detached ivould exhibit, a norLtt and soutli pole. If this [xilar 
arrang(;numl l)e destroyed all nfagnetic phenomena cease. Thu,<, it* a 
loadstone he ap[)roache(l to a })ieee of .soft iron it polarises it, or iii- 
due('s in it magnetic polarity. In ot]i<*r words, the loadstone dc- 
velopes altc'inate north and south poles in tlw* iron, and this })olai*i.sa- 
tion of the particles of the metal contiiuies as long as the loadstone is 
in its neighbourhood. * 

The idea, suggested by magnetic phenomena, of alternate, poles, is 
transferred to electricity as well as to other force.s, — with an ini[)oj’tant 
restriction, liowever, the overlooking of whieli is the great cau,se of the 
nnintelligibility to general readers of all references to })ola)*i1y. 

In its extended sen.se, the term carries with it only the (*onee])tion 
of an alternation of [)article.s, or points, (centres of ibree) ])(»ssessed 
of opposite powers, — without including the idea of those particlcwS 
having a directive tendency in space, so that they take uy positions 
ill relation to the poles of tlie earth. Thus the polarity of lif/ht i.s 
evidenced in one class of plienomciia, the polarity of heal in anotlua*, 
that of electricilf/ in a third, that of chemical affinitif (whieli, how- 
ever, is perhaps identical with electrical polarity) in a foiirtli, that of 
crystalline affinity in a fifth, lint light, (polarised) heat, (polarised) 
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The reader can select whichever of the explanations now given 
he prefers, or can devise J^corics for himself, or dispense with any. 

electricity, chemical affinity, ^and crystalline aflinity, all agree with 
magnetism, in manifesting their powers, iiqit as single^ hut ns twofold 
forces; and arc all charuclerised by tlie exhibition side by side of two 
agencies, the same in nature, yet opposite in tlie mode of tlieir mani- 
festation. Thus positive and negative (dectricity have each a power 
of attraction and a ])ow(u* of r(‘pulsion, of the same kind, of the same 
intensity, and regulated by the same laws — except that in the circum- 
stances where the one electricity exhibits attraction, the otlier exhibits 
repulsion, and vice versa. And, in like manner, a ray of polarised 
light, or h(‘at, a row of magnetis(Ml or elcctriJied molecuh'S, or a row 
of atoms under the inllueiice of chemical alfinity or crystalline agency, 
agree in the manifestation of a twofold force, exliibitiug itself in the 
alternation of oppositely endowed points or particles. 

This common character is now denoted hy saying that tliey all exhi- 
bit Tolarity ; nor have we any otlicr term in oiir language ])ossossing 
tlie same signification. It is mucli to be regretted, tlierefore, that 
its value has'becni lessoned hy its vague enqdoymcnt. .By many 
it is used to denote the mere antagonism of two forces. JMan, for 
example, is said to exhibit polarity, becausi*, lie is possessed of soul 
and body! And though such language might be consistent in the 
mouth of a iiiirc idealist or a ]>iirc materialist, it is not competent to 
one Avho regards mind and matter ns essentially distinct. IVilarity 
is not im*rely the antagonism or dualistic development of two un- 
like forces. We can ki^ep a mass of iron suspended either hy a load- 
stone, or by a spring, or hy llie muscular exertion of an animal. And 
here we have tlirce example!^ of fiio antagonistic manifestation of 
two forces — gravity and magnetism, gravity and elasticity, gravity 
and vitnl force. But none of those, are exhibitions of polarity. It 
is the aiitagonistie or dualistic dcvelophieiit of o)fr force, as of elec- 
tricity antagonising electricity, magnetism antagonising magnetism. 
I’olarily, in short, implies unity (piitc as much as duplicity; and may 
literally be said to exhibit a force or jiower ‘ divided against itself.* 
This^livision, however, never bccomi's schism. The one twin is never 
found detached and alone, hut ahvays side by side with tlie other, and 
when permitted tluy combine, neutralise each other — and then polarity 
ceases. Wc have likened a liody exhibiting polarity to a double-headed 
arrow, or to riove’s two-forked thunderbolt. It might also be compared 
to the conventional zodiacal sign Pisces with its connected fishes, to 
the heraldic double eagle, to the Siamese Twins, or perhaps best of 
all, though the comparison is a homely one, to two liunting dogs of 
the same^ breed, size, shape, and power, held in couples, and pulling 
against each other. All those objects agree with each other, and with 
bodies or forces exhibiting polarity, in being double unities. Similes, 
however, may he pushed too far. The idea of polarity is best based 
on the spectacle of the compass-needle — with its opposite powers at 
it«i opjiosite ends, and its 07te magnetism determining the tendencies 
of botli. 
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But tlic ultimate and only importantyi7e^ in reference lo the tele- 
graph is, that by the marvellously simple device of dissolving a few 
pieces of metal connected with a long wire, we can devclopc in- 
stantaneously, a thousand miles off, a force which will speak for 
us, write for us, print fe«: us, and so iar as the conveyance of our 
thonglits is concerned, annihilate space and time. This annihi- 
lation is not of course complete, but in reference to practice it 
may ho called so. Shakspcarc’s Juliet refers to ‘ the lightning 
^ Avhich doth cease to be, ere one can say it liglitens.’ The 
exact velocity of electricity along a copper wire is 288,000 
miles ill a second. It is calculated, accordingly, that wo could 
telegraph to onr antipodes in rather less than the five Imndrcdth 
j)art of one second of time ! 

T'hc most impatient of correspondents may be satisfied with 
this velocity; and wo may now inquire in Avhat way elec- 
tricity is made to ])roducc signals. In discussing this* we shall 
recur to tlie ]n’ovisiona[ tlicory adopted at the outset, that clec- 
tridty flows jn currents ; and in eont'ormity witlntlic universal 
practice of ex])ositors of these ])hcnomena, write as if there 
were but a single current of positive electricity flowing at once 
along a telegrapli wire. The oilier and opposite negative cur- 

’ Another misapplication of the term Polarity is to the opposite 
effects which the sanni force exhibits when its intensity varies. Thus 
li(‘!it of a ei‘rtain int(‘nsity eau'^es (jinekhilver to combimi diemically 
with oxygen: and lieat of a greater gintensity causes the com])iiied 
oxyg *11 and quieksilver to sepai-ahi again from each other. A blight 
mechanical imjnilsii inert'ases cojV*sion ; a moi-e ])Owerfnl impulse 
^lesti-oys it. lint those are not exliibiti<ms of polarity. Heat, for 
example, either entirely decomposes, (»r entirely (aimhinos ; it does 
not do hotli at once — as electricity does, when it decomposes (electro- 
lyses) cliemieal compounds. Variation in intensity, moreover, is not 
the ('(fHisc of the opposite powers of the poles of a magnet, or a voltaic 
battery. 'Fhe northern magnetism, on the coiitrai’y, always jiossesses 
the same intensity as the southern magnetism, — positivfi ohictricity 
tlu'- same intensity as negative electricity. If the word Polarity sig- 
nitieil only dualism, it should be struck out of the language ; for it is 
obscure to ordinary readers, and very far-fetched. Jlut if wo discard 
it as implying one kind, and one kind only of ilnalism, we must inlro- 
duc(i some new ti‘nn to denote the duplex unity, which those who 
employ it wisely, intend it alone to signify. 

Some have inconsiderately sought to render tlie main under 

notice more distinct, by referring to a body such as a magnet exhi- 
biting [lolarity, as hi-polm\ Tliis, however, is a useless and vicious 
tautology. "VVe might as well speak of a four-sided sipnire or a threc- 
anglcd triangle. A polar l)od3'- is by its very delinition l>i-polar, — 
just as a sf^uare is necessarily four-sided and a triangle thrcc-angled. 
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rent may conveniently be disrcgarcletb just as in navigation a 
compass- needle is referrc|l to as it* it had but one pole, pointing 
to the north. 

Having secured the means of transmitting at will a current 
of electricity with great velocity, it retnains to determine what 
phenomenon we sliall cause it to produce at the distant station. 

The phenomena most easily produced by electricity are mng^ 
nctic ones; and these, accordingly, arc now preferred as the 
sources of signals. The electric telegraph, indeed, remained an 
unrealised idea in the minds of ingenious men, till the famous 
Danish })liilosophcr Oersted discovered, that a current of elec- 
tricity, even though of very small intensity, if })assing near a 
comjiass-necdle poised on a pivot, will cause the needle to change 
its po'^ition, and point in a new direclion. Let the tclegra[)h“ 
wire for example, whilst connected witli a battery, be placed so 
that the/needle of* a mariner’s compass shall be directly below 
or above and pai*allcl to the wire, and the needh^, no longer 
^ true to the pole,’ will wliirl round and stand ejist and west, 
instead of as before north and south. It depends upon th.e 
direclion in which the current of electricity is sent, which ])olc 
of the com])ass-necdle ])omts cast or west. Let the telegraph- 
wire stretching from London to Ldiiihurgh and back again, bo 
considered as consisting of an u])per and a lower Vvirc. If the 
London end of the upper wire be connected with the co])p(!r 
extremity of the battery, whilst the termination of the lower 
wire is eoiiiiected with tlu> zinc, the current of i)ositive elec- 
tricity (the only one of which wc now take cognisance) will How 
along the n])per wire to Edinburgh, and return by the lower 
one to I-^ondon. If the upper wire be now attached to the zinc, 
and the lower to the copi>er, the current will travel north by 
the lower Avirc, and come south by the upper. ISow, witliout 
entering into details for which wc have not room, and which 
arc fjot essential to the compreliension of the telegraph, It may 
sidlic(‘ ^o say, that the })(Ho of the compass-needle, which points 
east if the electrical current passing near it he sent in one direc- 
tion, points west if it he sent in the oj)posltc one : while, if the 
passage of electricity he discoutimicd, the needle resumes its ori- 
ginal position. AVe have it thus in oiir power to cause a coinpass- 
ncedlc to move to either side at will ; and wc can bring it in a 
moment to rest. All those effects arc produced still more strik- 
ingly if the wire, instead of being stretched above or below the 
compass-nccdlc, be coiled many times round the compass-box, 
or case containing the magnetic needle. The wire, in that case, 
is covered W‘:th tliread; which allows its coils to be put close 
together, without risk of the electricity passing across i’roin coil 
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to coil where they touch, as it would do, if the thread, which is 
a non-conductor, did not insulate the electricity. It is nioi*e con- 
venient that the magnetic needle should oi-iginally stand vertically, 
so as to move from right to left, or vice versa — like the index 
of a wheel barometer, tljan that it should revolve in a hoi’izontal 
j)lane like the mariner’s compass. It is also much more easily 
moved, if the effect of the earth’s magnetism on it be neutra- 
lised. This is done by placing /wo magnetic needles on the 
same axis, with their poles reversed, so that the north pole of the 
one is opposite the south pole of the otlicr. Such an arrangeiueiit, 
if the needles arc of equal power, has no tendency towards one 
point of tlie compass more than another ; and by making what 
are to be the low^cr ejids of the needles somcwliat heavier tliau 
tlic o])pusite extremities, the needles, when not under the influence 
of electric currents, will at once resume their vertical p(;sition. 

Now, the one needle which is to act as the visible index, 
appears in front of a dial ])latc; the other surroiindcd by the 
coil of covered wire, which is continuous with on^ of the telc- 
graph-wires, is placed behind the dial. An arrangement of this 
kind is provided at Edinburgh, the upper telegraph-wire being 
drawn out there into a long loop, which consists of soft copper 
win; eov(ax'd with tlircad. This is wa)und round tlie concealed 
magnetic needle, so that a current of electricity moving along 
the uj)j)cr wire follows the coiled loop, moves the needles in 
jtassing, and returns to London. At London, I’or a reason to 
be mentioned iiiinie<liatcly, thcrc^is a similar loo}) or coil of 
covered co})i)er wire surrounding a double magnetic needle, and 
then rejoining the u])pcr maijt wire from which it })rocecdcd. 
ITom tlie eop})er end of the battery, a wire is eond noted to 
one of the strands of tliis coil, and soldered to it. From tlie 
zinc end a wire also is conducted, which is soldered to the lowaw 
telegraph- wore. The current setting off from the one end of the 
London battery, deflects the needles at London and at ^Edin- 
bnrgh before it returns to the former. That the needles may 
be deflected to either side at will, a contrivance is siqiplled for 
cutting off and letting on, as well as for reversing the electric 
current from the battery. It is a little diflicult, Avitlunit a 
diagram, to explain distinctly this important poi’tion of the 
telegraph. The following description, however, will jicrliaps 
make it sufficiently clear. Let the upper cud of the double 
telegraph Avirc at London be marked A, and the loAv^cr end u. 
If A be connected to tlie copjier of the battery, and n to its 
zinc, the cuiTcnt of electricity setting ofl* from A, and returning 
to B, moves the index-needle to one side, for qxample to the 
left. If tlic aiTaiigeuicnt be now reversed, so that a is cou- 
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necteci to the zinc, and b to the copper, the current flows from 
B to A, and moves the needle to the right. 

In actual practice, hoVever, the wires are not shifted from 
the zinc to the copper, hut are evt across between the battery* 
on the one hand, and the telegraph-wires and coil round the 
magnetic needles on the other. The gap thus made is loft 
vacant when no message is to be sent. When a signal is to be 
transmitted, a metallic cylinder is moved by a handle so as to 
Jill up the gap^ and establish continuity between the wires and 
the copper and zinc respectively, of the battery. This bridge, 
however, is so contrived, that when the handle which controls it 
is moved to the left, it stretches in such a manner as to connect 
the end A of the telegraph-wire with the coppci’, and the end n 
with the zinc, and the needle moves to the left. When tlie 
handle is moved to the right, it shifts the cylinder or bridge so 
as to establish a communication between A and the zinc, and 
between b and the copper ; and the needle moves to the right. 
AVlicn the hgiidlc is placed vertically the current is cut ofl'from 
both wires. 

It only remains tint an arrangement be made between the 
parties in Edinburgh and Tjondon, as to the signification of these 
deflections of the needle. Tliis having been settled, the message- 
sender in the Metrcijiolis, seated before his dial, moves the handle 
which determines the transmission and direction of the electricity 
along the wires. Every motion of the handle to tlic right or to 
the left, causes tlie indcx-iYicdlcs at London and Edin])urgh to 
move simultaneously to the same sides. We may suppose for 
example, that an answer in th*e negative is to be telcgrn])hc(l 
from London to an interrogation from Edinburgh. It has been 
pre-arranged that one movement of the needle to the left shall 
signify n, and one to the right o. The respondent accordingly 
moves his handle to the left ; thereby transmits the current of 
electricity in such a direction as to move the index-needle at 
Edinburgh to the left also; and so represents n. He then places 
the handle vertically so as to cut off the current, and permit 
the needle to resume its vertical position ; and, after a brief 
pause, carries his handle to the riglit, which moves the Edin- 
burgli needle also to the right, — which indicates o, and thus 
completes the answer. 

The signal-dial at London is not essential, if London is not 
to receive messages ; but as it must be provided with a view to 
their reception, it is so arranged that the electricity moves its 
index-needle before It })asses on to Edinburgh, Tho party 
transmitting message, has thus figured before him deflections 
of the index-needles, identical with those which his correspondent 
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is watcliiiig and deciphering, at the same moment hundreds of 
miles away. 

Only two movements, it will he bhscrvcd, can really bo 
effected; but it is easy to make them represent the Avhole 
alphabet, and to telegrjjph rapidly, altliougii every word be 
spelled letter l^y letter. Man, moreover, is by liis natural-, 
history definition one of the bimana. Two dials can therefore 
be arranged side by side, with colls and index- needles lor each, 
and handles to be managed by cither hand. F our movements are 
thus made possible ; and for most purposes these supply an ample 
abundance of signals. Tt docs not, however, form part of our 
present purpose to exjdain these, — as their employment to re- 
present letters, numerals, words, paragraphs, or the like, is (piite 
arbitrary, and involves nothing electrical. AV e give a sj)ecimen, 
however, of one of the telegraph alpliabcts : — 


A, one niovoment to t lie loft 
.!>, two left 
C, three left 
1), lour Ic^'t 
I\, one left, one right 
F, 0 M(* left, two right 
<T, one left, tliree right 
Tl, two left, one j*ight 
J, two left, two right 

J, two left, three right 

K, three left, one right 
i-r, Lhret* left, two rigJit 
M, four left, one right 


N, one j’ight 
(), two right 
P, three right 
(Jii, four right 
H, one rigiit, one left 
Sj^two right, one h‘ft 
T, three right, oin^- left 
IT, one riglit, two l(*ft 

V, two riglit, two left 

W, tliree right, two left 

X, one J’ight, three left 

Y, two riglit, thre(i left 
1 Z, one riglit, four left. 


We have provided hitherto only for messages lieing despatched 
from London. To secure Edinburgh the same privilege, it is only 
rcrpiisite to deposit a battery there also, and to attach one of 
the wires from the battery, (controlled by llic handle for reversing 
and arresting the current,) to the coil round the magiietici needle, 
and the other wire to the telegraph-wire with which tlie (wll is 
not connected, as more fully described witli reference to the 
London arrangement. If intermediate stations are to recuivo 
messages, then one of the telegraph-wires is cut across ojiposito 
the station, and an insulator of jiorcelain inserted between the 
divided surfaces, A thin wire is then soldered to the main wire 
on one side of the insulator, led into tlic station, covered with 
thread wound round the magnetic index-needle, and led out again 
and soldered to the main wire on the other side of the hisiilator. 
This arrangement is equivalent to a loop on the telegraph-wire; 
and it must be bent so that the current shall flow in the same 
direction, round the intermediate station-needles a§ it does round 
the terminal ones, otherwise the indices will not be moved to the 
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same side by the same electrical current. A battery at each 
station, with wires connected in the way already described, en- 
ables it to send messa^^es in its turn. 

From wliat has been said, it will be understood that signals 
telograidied from any one station to aijy one other, will be con- 
temporaneously exhibited at every station. For the whole of 
the stations arc included in one circle of conductors, which carry 
the electricity round all the indicating a])paratus within its cir- 
cuit ; and the current cannot move one index without moving 
all. It is impossible, therefore, if a common alphabet be used 
along the line to conceal from the wliolc of the stations what 
may be intended only for one. All that can be done, unless a 
sc])aratc series of' wires or other conductors were supplied for 
every station, is to signify what place the message is directed to, 
so that other stations need not be at^the trouble of deciphering 
the sigJTals. 

In addition to the arrangements for producing and interpret- 
ing signals, ,it is plainly necessary that we should also have some 
contrivance for calling the attention of the parties in attendance 
to the dials, when a message is about to be sent. For this 
pur})ose, warning is given by a bell, which a very ingenious 
application of clectri(aty is made to ring. Electric currents not 
only deflect permayent magnets, such as the compass-needic, ])ut 
confer magnetism upon non-magiicvic iron. If a copper wire, 
therefore, be coiled round a rod of malleable iron, and a current 
of voltaic electricity be sent along the wire, tlui rotl becomes a 
juagnet so long as tlio current passes; and loses magnetisui 
when the current ceases. Thi?, magnetising power of electricity 
is turned to ace.ount in the tclegi\iph. An ordinary alariiin, (;r 
the striking machinery of a common clock, wound uj) so that the 
hammer would strike and ring the bell it' one of' its wheels ^verc 
not lockcai, is placed at every station. Ihit this wheel is only 
locWjd by ail iron rod whl<di is balanced on a centre, and so 
arranged that one end falls into one of the notches between the 
te«th on the circumference of the wheel. The other extremity of 
the rod is placed opjiosltc, and close to the ends of a liorsc-shoc 
of malleahlc iron, which is surrounded by a coil of' covered copper 
wire closely twisted round it, and connected by its ends with one 
of tlie telegraph-wires. And now, if a current of electricity be 
sent along the telegraph-wire, it circulates round the horse-shoe, 
and coiiverts it, for Lhc time, into a powerful magnet ; which 
accordingly pulls towards it the free extremity of the iron rod, 
and thereby shifts the other end out of the notch in the toothed 
wheel. The \)cll immediately begins to ring, as the unlocked wheels 
revolve by the action ol a spring or a weight ; but as soon as the 
current is stopped, the horse-shoe ceases to be a magnet; the rod is 
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no loiiirer attracted, but falls back into tlie notch and stops the 
l)ell. Uiuler this arranirement, the bells at every station would 
ring simultaneously, although only oAe was intended to be 
warned; and the current that rings the bells would also move 
the index-needles, thougl} only for a moment. On most tclo- 
graj)h-rincs, however, a separate set of wires is now provided for 
tlie bells, so that they are rung without affecting the needles. A 
separate wire, also, is sometimes furnished for every station, so 
that each bell can be rung independently of the others; but 
such arrangements necessarily add much to the cost of the entire 
telegra ph. 

The inagnetising power of electricity is also applied to pro- 
duce visible as well as audible signals. The following is one 
f)f many such arrangements. A horsc-slioe which becomes 
alternately magnetic and non-magnetic, as an (dectrical cur- 
r<int does, or does not circulate round a copper, wb’c coiled about 
it, alternately lifts and lets fall an iron lever, whicli, like the 
lK‘am or ]>iston of a steam-engine, gives a rotatory niotion to a 
wheel. This wheel carries an index which travels over a dial, 
round which the letters of the alphabet arc engraved, ddic 
current must 1)0 alternately interrupted and continued to ke(*p 
the wheel revolving. When the current passes along the wire, 
the index moves from the letter at which it is p(^inting, to the next. 
The (uirrent is then cut off; and, when it is restored, the index 
moves on to tlie siuicecdiiig letter. A key, like those of the organ 
or ])i;ui(>, — alternately depressed and allowed to ascend,- - fur- 
nislu's the means of int(nTU])ting and renewing the current. 
This arrangement has ])ccn called the step by step telegraph ; as 
for (;ach touch of the key the index makes only oikj step ; 
fiainely, from the letter it is at, to the next. Jt has the con- 
venience, too, of using the old familiar alphal^et, instead of arbi- 
trary detleetions of needles, and is alleged to possess other advan- 
tage's, whicli will ])rcscntly be referred to. • 

A tliird metluid of electric signalling, which promises well, 
hut lias not as yet been Hilly tried, is to elfeet ehemical dceoin- 
])o.di ions by tlic current. One such clcctro-chcmical proce.-s is 
tlic following. A ribbon of paper, soaked in an acid solution of 
the yellow prussiatc of potash, and pressed upon by two metallic 
springs placed side by side,— whicli are in connexion wdth the 
telegraph-wires, — Is wound off a roller by a pi(*ce of clockwork. 
When llic current circulates, it passes, a^*cording to the direc- 
tion in whi(*h it is sent, by the one spring or the otlic.r, aiaoss 
the Avet ribbon, and decomposes the salt wdth Avlhcb it is im- 
pregnated, producing blue marks at cither of the2>eints where 
the's])ring touches the paper. The bine s])ots or lines tliiis ]>ro- 
dueed arc longer or shorter in proportion to the j)cri(xl dij)*ing 
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Avhich tlic ciirre'nt flows, and at the one side or the other of the 
ribbon, according to the spring by which the electricity passes : 
and these blue marks dr 'lines may be made to represent letters, 
according to their Icngtli and position on the paper. Their varia- 
tions in both res})ccts arc determined (dthcr by the movements 
•of a handle at the station sending messages, by means of which 
the current from a battery is interrupted, renewed, or reversed 
at pleasure ; or l)y a mechanical arrangement of great ingenuity 
which we have not left ourselves room to describe. 

Lastly, it may be mentioned, on this topic, that, from the 
first, much attention has been directed to the arrangement of an 
apparatus which shouhl print as well as signal its messages. 
Many Ijcautiful coutjivances ibr this j)urposc have been devised 
and tried — and in no lung time avc may ex]>ect to sec some of 
them in use. l)Cv«icrij)tlons of them, however, would scarcely be 
intelligible without drawings ; and tlieii* consideration may l>e 
deferred till their adoption is ratified by ])ublic approval. The 
question, W,hat is the best method of applying electricity to 
produce signals ? is at present undergoing the keenest discus- 
sion ; nor will it be speedily settled. Tlie telegraph has not been 
long enough in use to enable us to decide what arrangement 
is best ; but all com])etent parties arc satisfied that, wondei'ful 
as its achievements, are, they will yet ])e greatly exceeded. Our 
immediate object, however, is to record its present condition, not 
to speculate on its future improvements. 

In the preceding description we have jmrposoly referred to 
the slm])lcsl ajid most (easily uiuhwstood form of electric tele- 
graph, where there is a, wire j'cac^hing from the terminus at the one 
end of the telegraph-line, to the thrmiiuis iit the other, and hack 
again. In actual practice, however, one half of the wire is now 
com moldy dispensed with, and its place supjdicd — by the earth ! 
A century has elajised since the very curious dlscov'cry was 
mad(j, that tlu‘. cleelricity of a charged Lcyilen jar or battery will 
jiass instantaneously through a great length of moist earth. 
Voltaic electricity has more recently been discovered to ])ossess 
the same power ; and advantage has been taken of it in the 
following way. A wire is led from the last copper plate of a 
battery placed, let us suppose at London, along the tclcgra})h 
posts in the way already described, to Edinburgh, and is there 
bent backward=> towards London. Instead, however, of being car- 
ried along the posts a second time, the wire is now cut short and 
soldered to a large plate of metal, which is buried in the ground 
at some little dcjitli. A comparatively short wire is also attaclicd 
to the last ziqc of the London battery, and soldered to a metallic 
plate which is likewise buried in the ground. The arrangement 
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Is equivalent to a great gap or breach several himdrcd miles long- 
in the double wire, filled up by moist earth. Wlien the battery 
is In action, the , electricity (positive)* fxows froin the copper 
along the wire to Edinburgh, descends there to the one earth- 
plate (as it has been called), passes from it through the earth to 
the similar plate near the London station, and from it reaches, 
the zinc of the London battery. The circulation of th (3 elec- 
tricity in tills way, is found to be even more rapid than when 
the double wire is furnished for its passage. 

Good people have perplexed themselves with speculations as 
to why the electricity never wanders, misses its road, or fails to 
find its way back. But, as has been implied already, in the 
case of the double wire, electricity, like a prudent general, 
always takes care that a retreat be provided for, before it begins 
its march. Till an unbroken circuit of conductors connect the 
terminal plates of the battery, no electricity can be set free. It is 
not essential, however, that those conductors should be metallic ; 
a column or stratum of moist earth, we have seen, will do quite 
as well as an iron or zinc wire. One half in length* of the con- 
jiccting conducto]’s must however be insulated; so that tlui elec- 
tricity may be compelled to travel to the farthest point to which 
messages are to 1)C telegraphed. But the other half of the con- 
ductors need not be insulated, and cannot be too large. The 
({uieker the current can pass the better ; anef it will pass most 
quickly when conveyed by one or other of the two great (ilec- 
trical conductors Avhich man has at his (lis[)osal — the solid mass 
of tlic globe, and the ocean with its Ailmtary waters. 

The hist allusion leads us directly to the iMarinc Telegra])h. It 
requires, however, no detailed ciescriptioii — as it diflcrs from llic 
Land Telegraph only in having the space between the buried 
[)lates occupied by water instead of by earlli. Jh’oad estuaries or 
channels do not permit the insulated wire to Ijc carried across 
by liridgcs. ^fhe wli'C therefore proceeding from tlic copjicr pud 
of the liattcry is embedded in giitta pereba, or any other watcr- 
]n'oof insulator, and sunk in the waters to a depth sufficient to 
secure it against fishing-nets, ships, ancliors, or large sea animals. 

In this way it is conveyed from one shore fo tlic other, luid 
bending backwards after being couiiceted witli tlic indev needles, 
Icrminates in a broad plalc of metal sunk in the Avaves, close to 
tJic further sliore. A second uninsulated wire jiroc.ceds from 
the zinc end of tlie battery to a metal plate sunk belcAv low- 
Avatcr mark, at the side from Avlileli the insulated wire s(3t off. 
Between the immersed jilatcs on the opjiositc shores, tlic mass 
of water, though ever changing, acts in relation to electricity as 
if it were an undisturbed gigantic metallic wire. Tficorctieiilly, 
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there IS no limit to the ocean spaces which electricity may 
traverse in this way. Already, accordingly, scliemes for tele- 
graphing across the Atlafttlc and the Pacific liavc been triumph- 
antly expounded to the wonder-loving public. 

. One of these, w'hether hopeless or not for immense distances, 
is so very ingenious, and so likely to succeed across limited 
spaces, that we cannot pass it unnoticed. It dispense.^, except 
to a very trifling extent, with wires, and carries the current hath 
7ongs througli moist earth and water. It is desirable, for example, 
to telcgra])h from the right to the left bank of a broad river. 
From the copper end of a battery on the right bank, a wire is 
Carried to the shore (on the same side) and soldered to a plate 
buried in the river below water mark. A wire is also led from 
the zinc end to a long coil of wire which ends in a metallic ]flate. 
This likewise is buried in the river below watermark on the same 
right baaik — but^, at a distance from the battery coiisiderahlg 
greater than the breadth of the river across which signals are to 
he sent. (In the leff bank two plates arc immersed o])])oslte 
those on the right bank, and connected by a wire.* The electri- 
city on leaving the battery has therefore the choice of two ])aths. 
ft mtiy cither keep entirely on the right bank, passing from the 
one buried plate on that side to the other, and so back to the 
l)attery by tlui lon^ coiled wire. Or it may cross to the loft bank 
through the Avater, traverse the Avire on that side, return across 
the water to the right hank, and regain the battery by the >borter 
coiled 'Avire. The Thames, as avc learn, has becai actually 
crossed by electric currents* in this Avay : the resistano.e to their 
])assagc hy the water betAA’oen* the banks being less than that 
between the ends of the Aviros on the right and Icft^hank rc- 
s])ectively. A Avire strotclied from Land’s Knd to Johu O’Oi oat's 
House, Avonld indeed measure Imt a small portion of the breadth 
of the Atlantic, — but by twisting the Avire into coils, avc might 
include in a short space an laiormous length. 

It remains to consider some of the imperfections Avhich attend 
the electric telcgrapli, and considerably limit its iisclul applica- 
tions. When it Avas first suggested as a substitute flu' the 
optical tclegva[)h, Avhicli Avas useless in dark nights and in fogs 
or snoAV-storms, it Avas confidently anticipated that the system of 
electric signals Avould be available in all states of the Aveather. 
But this cxjiectation has ])roA ed fallacious. For hours logctlier 
the telegrapli Avill not Avork. This failure is sometimes owing to 
the insulation of the Avires along the ])oles haAong for the time been 
destroyed hy moisture, ddie ])orcelain insidating tubes, hoAvcv(‘r, 
are now made of such i\ shape, and so aa^cII protected from rain hy 
s]o2)ing covers, that non-insulation from moisture occurs much 
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more rarely than miglit be expected. There arc certain 
damp however, or mists, which ])cnetrato every where ; 

and so thoroughly Avet the porcelain tubes, that they become 
conductors of electricity. In those circumstances it travels 
from the battery no further than the first wet post, down which 
it ])nsscs to the earth, an(1 returns, re infecta, to the battery. 

But a much more tronblcsonic cause of inaction, or of irregu- 
lar action in telegraphs, is the influence of atmospheric cleeti*ieity 
upon them. The door left open that the friend may enter, 
stands open also for the foe. The insulated wires stretched 
along the telegraph-posts for hundreds of miles, in order that a 
special current of electricity evolved by a battery shall travel 
only in one direction, cannot, like a private road, be barred 
against electricity evolved from other sources, ^oris this all. 
When the electrician wishes to collect atmospheric electricity, 
he insulates a metallic wire, and suspends it in the air. .In other 
Avords, he acts exactly, as the constructor ol' the t<‘lcgraj)h does, 
though Avith a very different object in vIcav. The latter, much 
against his Avtll, finds that his Avires not only jicrrnit, but invite 
atmospheric- cl(‘(‘triciry to employ them as a highAvay. ^fluy act, 
ill short, as lightning-conductors ; and dead the formidable meteor 
into every station, Avbero it deranges or destroys the coils and 
magnets, and oc casionally menaces buildings, 'and c\cn life, Avith 
desrnu'tion. 

To guard against these serious evils, lightning-rods, descending 
to (he grenmd, are fixed at intervals to the telegraph-] losts, 
and at the station-houses. The shafp spikes in Avhicli these rods 
terminate above, being elevated considerably beyond the tele* 
gra])h-wires, present ])oints of* attraction to the electricity of the 
clouds, so that it is determined to them rather than to the loss 
exalted and unprojectliig Avircs. It is llius tnuisfcrred from the 
atmos])herc to the earth Avithout aflecting the telegraph. I'he 
rods in cpiesilon, howoAor, only protect the Aviros in their iiymo- 
diate neighbourhood, and that inefiectually. 

An additional and more eftectual mode of protection is !o place 
a knob of metal on each Avire Avbcrc it crosses the poht'^. A 
second and JoAver knob is then placed close to the first, hut Avithout 
touching it, and connected Avith a Avire led doAvn the post to the 
ground. If thc^, lightning discharge ran along the Avire, it Avonld 
be cut off at the first knob it reached on the line, on reaching 
Avhich it Avoiild leap across to the lower knob, and descend to the 
ground — Avhile the current from the battery is found not to 
have suflicient intensity to overleap the space between the knobs, 
and hence docs not descend the Avirc — as it Avould do if the 
knobs touched. 

VOL. XC. NO. CLXXXir. 1 I 
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An additional and very ingenious device against lightning- 
shocks injuring the station-houses, consists in making one part of 
the wire which is led otf'to tliein from the main line very thin. 
If a powerful elcctricjil discharge reach this, it melts it ; so that 
the lightning, like an enemy too hasty in pursuit, burns the only 
.bridge by which it could cross to make an attack, and remains 
on the safe side, — out-gen eralled by itself. 

By one or other, or all of the inetliods described, sufficient 
protection can, on tlie whole, be secured, against the more fami-; 
liar and more perilous effects of atmosplicric electricity. Electrical 
disturbances, however^ of a kind which do not manifest them- 
selves in discharges of lightning, or involve life or ordinary 
property in danger, are cpiitc sufficient to derange the opera- 
tions of the telegrapli. During snow and hail-storms, whilst 
dry fogs are prevailing, when the aurora borealis appears, and 
in truth during m^ist meteorological changes, much electricity is 
developed in the atmosphere. It is sometimes directly traUvS- 
lerrcd to the telegraph-wires, but as frecjuently its action is only 
indirect. K body in which free electricity is in afny way deve- 
loped determines a similar electrical condition in an insulated 
mass of metal near it, exactly as a magnet induces magnetism in 
pieces of iron placed in its neighbourhood. Thus an electrical 
cloud floating along above the extended wires generates a current 
of electricity in them ; or, to sjieak more strictly, causes the 
electricity naturally present in a latent state in the wire, to 
become free and move along the metal. The currents which 
thus travel, as well as those* which arc directly transferred from 
the atmosphere, have the same* effects on the index-needles and 
signal bells, as the electricity })m'])osely sent along the wires 
from the battery. The needles are. swung unceasingly to and 
fro, or remain for hours deflected to one side. Tlic bells ring 
violently at irregular intervals, or st.oj) (nxly when tlieir weights 
are «rnn down. Signals cannot he trnnsmitied at all when 
atmosplicric electricity is thus largely developed ; and they be- 
come more or less confused whenever it is sufficiently power- 
ful to affect the index-needles. 

Apart altogether from its practical importance, there is some- 
thing exciting in tlic contemplation of these strange atmo- 
spheric influences. It must be not a little startling to the 
drowsy occii])ant of some solitary telcgrajih station, to be 
roused from his midnight slumber by the spectral clanging of 
his signal bell, bidding him quail at the wild quiverings of the 
magnets, now swayed plainly by no mortal hands. An imagina- 
tive man might then well recall the legends which tell of disem- 
bodied souls sent back to this earth, to divulge some great secret 
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of the world of spirits, Jind seeking in vain for means of utter- 
ance, wliicli shall be intelligible to those in tlic body. A plii- 
losopher, too, might accept and interpret •the legend. For it is 
sober truth, that the apparently aimless and inoanliigless move- 
ments of tlio magnetic -needles when vibrating at such times, are, 
after all, the (ixpressive finger-signs of a dumb alphabet, in wliicli 
nature is explaining to us certain of her mysteries ; and already 
too, we arc learning something of their signilicaiuie. 

Peculiar difficulties have attended tlic transmission of electric 
signals through some of the railway tunnels. Those have been 
traced in some cases to tlie ctFect of the moisture trickling down 
the walls in destroying insulation ; and the wires liavc in con- 
sequence been coated, like those of tlic marine telegraph, with 
gutta percha. In othci* cases the index-needles at the stations 
nearest the tunnels have remained set to one side for considerable 
])eriods. This has been referred to the influence on the tunnel 
wires of electrical or magnetic disturbances in the strata in the 
neighbourhood of the tunnel. If this view be well founded, it 
would be wisv? to make tlic tclcgrapli-wircs, Avhere tliey jiass 
through the tunnels, of cojipcr, and not of iron, — as the non- 
magnetic character of the former metal makes it less snsee])lii)lo of 
cT'ctrlcal excitement. A wire cannot be magnetic and ciectrl(‘al 
in the same direction at the same time. If a telegraph-wire be- 
come magnetic in the direction of its Icngtli, like a long coinpass- 
m^edle, it will resist the passage of comparatively icehle electric 
currents, whhdi would have traversed it had it been non-magncti(‘. 
I'liis iae.t, perhaps, lias not been biffiiciently conshlered in the 
ex])lantitions which has c been gi'^cii of the derangements of the 
lelegra])]i. Iron liccomes so rcAdily magnetic that the telegraph- 
wires, when made as they now are of that metal, cannot in certain 
eircninstanccs escape being magnetised by the earth, Now that 
railways are projected hi India, it may not be amiss also to notice 
that near the Equator iron rods or wires lying iiortb and sqiitli 
after a time become magnetic. And wherever, in other regions, 
the wires are extended in tlic direction of the magnetic iTip, the 
same effect will occur. The cheajmess, elasticity, and strength 
of iron, however, more than counterbalance the incouvciiieiiccs 
referred to. 

The defects referred to in tlic electric telegraph wc have been 
considering, wc may soon expect to sec lessened, since so many 
accomplished men arc strenuously seeking to reined}^' them. 
The step-by-step, the electro-chemical, and the printing tele- 
graphs arc less liable to disorder by atmospheric influences than 
tlie magnetic-needle arrangement, which is chiefly in use at 
present. Their merits, however, have been but lately brought 
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before tlio public ; nor have they been tested for any long period 
on the large scale. It will be enough, therefore, if we cordially 
wish them success. 

Meanwhile, if our electric telegraph is not perfect, as no tool of 
man’s is, it assuredly is a most wonderful instrument : And it has 
•been brought from small beginnings to its j)resent completeness 
in a singularly short period of time. To unscientific observers, 
indeed, the rapidity of its dcvelopinent Ciinnot, we think, but 
seem miraculous. Like some swift growing tropical plant, it has 
spread in a few montlis Its far stretching iron tendrils tlirougU- 
out the length and breadth of the land. It would have done so, 
however, twenty years ago, Iiad the mechanical conditions for 
its extension existed: — and we must thank the railroads for its 
early maturity. Till they provided a secure ])athway for its 
progress it could only exist in embryo. It now fringes every 
railway Witli its hftrp-like wires, — apparently as !riseparal)Ic and 
as natural an appendage, as the graceful parasitical orehideic 
which spread along the branches of the South American foi-est 
trees. 

Nursling, however, as the electric telegrapli is of tliis century, 
almost of this decade, an higcnions pupil of Niebuhr might find 
in an ancient tradition its birth foretold centuries ago. In the 
year 1517, as the liVtorlansof the Reformation tell us, the Kleetor 
Frederick of Saxony luid a strange dream. The monk Luther 
appeared to him, Avritlng upon the door of tlic palaee-chapel at 
Witternberg in bis dominions. But tlie pen wliicli Liitlier liaiidlcd 
was so long that its fcatber-end readied to Rome, and shook the 
Pope’s triple crown on his hea^l. The cardinals and ])rlnces of 
the empire ran up hastily to support the tiara, and (»ne a('t(‘r 
another tried in vain to break the ])en. It ca-ackled, liowcner, 
as if it bad been made of iron, and would not break; and wIiiLt 
they were wondtTing at its strength, a loud cry arose, ‘ and 
^ from the monk’s long ])cn Issued a liost of other pens.’ 

Thc^ Elector’s dream, lias bcmi fulfilled in our own day. The 
long pen of Iron sprouting forth hosts of pens is in oiir liands; 
ami every day grows longer. It hf/s r(‘aehed to Rome, and imieh 
further; and shaken popes and kings, and emjicrors’ crowns; 
and foretold, like the pen Avhich Belshazzar saw, tlie fall of 
thrones and the ruin of dynasties. It has wn*ittcn much of wars 
and revolutions, and garments rolled in blood ; and must write 
much nforc. But it is the emblem and minister of peace — and 
the Long Pen shall yet \aiKpiish the Long Sword. 
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Akt. V . — Report of flic Select Committee of the House of 
Commons appointed to consider the Constitution and Manaeje- 
ment of the School of I)esif/n, 1849. 

LOUGH it is not ver^ usual for tlic Euglisli to at4vnowlcclgc 

their inferiority to other nations, it cannot l)c deuied that 
some time ago they vseemed disposed to yield the palm ot taste 
and skill in the Eiiie Arts, witU scarcely a struggle, to their 
continental neighbours. Perhaps it was from bashfidness, ])er- 
haj'S Iroiii pride, ])erhaps — and this we tliink the most probable 
— irom ignorance : Put to whatever cause ^ve arc to assign it, 
tliere is little doubt ()f the fact, that not very long ago most 
of us were ready to run dowji our own national taste, and to 
regard as ho])eless any attempt to raise or ])urify it. '1410 0110143 
of our j)aiiiters and sculptors had not, indeed, been universally 
Jinsuccessfid ; and Ave had for sonu‘ lime bet'ii forced, in S[>ite 
of ourselves, to acknowledge that individual genius Avas not extinct 
among ns. ibit, Avhile avo recognised the merits vjf Ivc'yuolds, 
oi‘ Gaijisborough, or of Cliantrciy, avo Avere slow to believe that 
the mass of their eountrynieii could, by possibility have among 
them any kindred feelings, or latent sympathies j‘or the pOAvers 
Avhich such men as we have named possessed in so (‘iniiient a. 
d(‘grec. ‘ Do you think, Mr. 1 laydoii,’ Vaid a late prime 
minister, ‘that the peoiple will c\er have any la.^te ? ^ The 
answer was, ‘ IIoav slioidd they, if no means are takem to educate 
‘ them ?’ " * 

We are lia])py to say, ihv.\ ^^f late some most praiscAVOrthy 
endeavours have be(‘n made Uj '^’opj)!}^ this defect in our national 
chavac.ter; and, so far as avc have the mc'ans of judging, they 
liave been made Avith the liapjnest elfecds. The great increase 
in the number and (‘haracter of our Exhibitions, and in the faci- 
lities afforded lor \ isiting our most valuable Collections, has been 
attended by a lully [)ro])ortionatc increase in the number of the 
visitors, and })y a very perceptible improvement in their b«haviour 
and intelligent o])'^ervation ; and lliis improATinent has b(jen 
most marked, Avherc it is most gratil}ing, in the lowest class — 
among the mechanics and artisans. 

For another important step in the same dir(;ction, the esta- 
blishment of schools of design, the public are much indebted to 
the zeal of Mr. EAvart, A\dio al)out fourteen years ago.drcAv the 
attention of the House of Commons to the subject, and obtained 
the a[)pointment of a committee ‘ to inquire into the best meaiis 
^ of extending a kiioAvlcdge of the arts, and of the principles ot 
^ design, among the people (especially the manufacturing popula- 
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‘ tion) of the country.’ From the report of this committee, 
whicli , carried on its inquiry for two sessions, the following 
points appear to have hehii estalJislicd : — Tiiat from the highest 
branches of poetical design, doAvn to the lowest connexion be- 
tween design and manufactures, the arts had hitherto received 
little encouragement in this (jountry ; that a lamentable ignorance 
of art was manifest among our workmen, especially among those 
engaged in what are called fancy trades, — the silk trade, tlic 
ribbon trade, the china tmdcf, and others — although an earnest 
desire for instruction appeared to prevail among them ; that in 
this respect the workmen of France, and of other parts of the 
Continent, enjoyed a very great advantage over our own ; one of 
the resuhs of which was, that French manufactures were in 
many cases preferred to British, solely on account of the superi- 
ority of their patterns ; and, lastly, that this superiority on the 
part of the Frencli Avorkmcn appeared to be in a great measure 
attributable to the Schools of Design diffused through that 
country. * 

This report was presented in 183(). In the following year 
the Government School of Design was 0 [)ened at Somerset 
House ; and the establishment of this central institution has 
been followed at intervals by the opening of branches at Man- 
chester, Birmingham, Sheffield, Glasgow, the Potteries, J^eeds, 
York, Norwich, Newcastle, Nottingham, Coventry, Spitalfields, 
Paisley, Dublin, Belfast, and Cork. The earliest of* these pro- 
vincial schools, however, was only established in 1840 ; while 
some have only eonimeiiefid operations within the last few 
months. Indeed, the schools nt Cork and Belfast are not yet 
open for the reecj)tion of students! The system is therefore as 
yet quite in its infancy ; and cannot- be supposed to have borne 
fruit oiiougli to enable us to pronounce any definitive sentence 
upon it. Time enough had, liowcver, elapsed, and sufficient 
experience had been collected, before the beginning of last 
session, to make it both reasonable and desirable tor Parliament 
again fo take up the question ; and to inquire how far the ex- 
ertions that had been made promised to be succicssfiil, how far 
what we have done justifies us in coiitiiuiing the experiment, and 

* Some confusion lias arisen from the translation of the French 
‘ Ecole de Dcssin,* or drawing school, into the Englisli ^ School ot 
‘ Design^’ Few, if any, ot the French schools are what is properly 
meant by Schools of l)csign; and their iiitiucnce u])on French manu- 
factures has resulted from the elfoct they have had on the general taste 
of the country, rather than from any direct inculcation of the princi- 
ples of ornamtintal design. Drawing enters into the ordinary instruc- 
tion of the elementary schools of Holland and the Low Countries. 
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whether the experience of the first few years of its working 
points to the necessity of any change in the inotle of proceeding, 
or of any fresh steps being taken towaKls a further development. 
Tliis task Avas accr)rdingly undertaken by the Parliainejitary . 
Committee over which ]Mr. Milner Gibson presided last session, 
and of wliich the report'is now lying before us. 

We look upon the result as highly satisfactory. A good deal 
of the evidence relates to questions relating to the inaiiage- 
inent, which, though doubtless interesting to the ])arties con- 
cerned, are not likely to be particularly so to the ])ublic ; and 
which we sliall therefore take the liberty of passing over without 
furtlier notice. But, on those parts which bear upon the success 
of the schools, and upon the wants which they have brought to 
light, Ave now purpose to say a Avord or tAvo. 

Before inquiring what the schools have done, Ave ought first 
to ask what they have had to do, and what liaA^e been ^he means 
placed at their disposal for doing it ? VVe shall tlicii be in a 
position to see how far it Avas reasonable to expect that they 
Avould succc(3l1, and to measure their actual resifits by a fair 
standard. 

The object of tliQ scliools, generally, speaking, Avas the improvc- 
nicrit of dccoiatlve art : and it is iuq)ortant to remark at the out- 
set that, at the time they were founded, veny fcAV people in the 
country knew what decorative art Avas, and* still fewer had any 
definite idea of the Avay in Avhich to set about improving it. 
Tiven now, after a great deal of attention has been givtai to the 
subject, Ave find Mr. llerberi' one* of the head m;ist(?rs of the 
London School, and a m:ui in, every Avay ([ualiiied to ibrm a 
correct judgment on the point, declaring (Ea^ 1779.) that ho 
docs not believe there arc five men in the country o([ual to teach 
ornamental art. Indeed, it must be obvious to all Avho Avill take 
the trouble to consider of the matter, that the study is one of no 
small extent and diilieully. The case is neatly enough stalctl in 
the following judicious observations : — ^ Lecorativc art,’ says the 
writer, Mike architecture, has a double end to ansAver:*it lias to 
^ serve some ])urpose of man’s physical life, and, at the same 
^ time, to convey an impression of Beauty. It may be assumed 
^ that, unless it docs the former, it cannot do the latter j^erma- 
^ neiitly. The consciousness of the unfitness of an object fur its 
^ pui*posc soon vitiates the pleasure derived from its beauty. In 
^ having this double object, decorative art njscmbles Nature, 

^ Avho seems, as fixr as we understand her, always to provid(j for 
‘ the existence and comfort of her creatures by means Avliich arc, 

^ in themselves, exquisitely beautiful ; and seldom lavishes upon 
^ us effects of beauty Avhich do not also ansAver some other end. 
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^ It would thus occupy a very high place as compared witli 
^ other art, were it not tor the infinite inferiority of the human 
^ artist, whose limited ’.neans frequently compel him to purchase 
* utility by the sacrifice of beauty ; and Avho is obliged, when he 
^ wishes to attain the latter in purity, to pursue it alone. 

^ Nature, however, does not do so; an(S the decorative artist, if 
^ he would succeed at all, irnist Avatch and diligently learn the 
‘ means which slic uses to j)roduce this double effect.’ Or, as 
the point is put by another, the distinction between the artist in 
the Fine Arts and the merely ornamental artist is, that ‘ the one 
^ has for his drift the representation of beauty as it appears in its 
^ natural subjects ; the other, the application oi‘ beauty to a ucav 
^ subject.’ These remarks are in themselves sufficient to show 
what a great amount of labour the education of an ornamental 
artist involves ; and if to the necessity of giving him the poAver, 
first, of correctly imitating Avhat lie secs, then of discerning 
beauty in the Avofks of nature, then of analysing llie causes of 
that beauty, and then of applying tlie ]n‘inc*iples on Avlilcli 
nature Avorks to the materials lie is called upon tr decorate, avc 
add the necessity Avhich also exists of instructing him in the 
ctipabilities of those materials, and, again, of making him ac- 
quainted Avith tlic history of decorative art from the earliest 
times, and Avith tins conventionalities adopted at diffc‘rent periods, 
the magnitude of the taslc is such as might Avell alarm us. 

But the difficulties Avliich surrounded those to Avhom this task 
Avas assigned must also be taken into the account. In tlie first 
place, they had to encounter an array of false notions on the 
part of the public. It Avas tl^oiight tliat AAdiat they had to do 
was very simple, and very easy ; and might be acconiplislied in a 
short (iine. A sudden d(ivelopmeiit.Avas looked for, and there 
Avas an impatience for imuicdiate fruits. The public did not sec 
the necessity for so mucli elementary instruction being given to 
students Avho were, after all, to be engaged in so easy a branch of 
art, — if art it Avere to be called at all. AV hy teacli a }>attcrn 
draAVCivit Avas said, as if yon Avere going to make him an acade- 
mician ? The students themselves were perplexed ; they came to 
the scliool to learn designing for calicoes, and tliey Avere set to draAV 
the human figure. Tiiey could not see the use of this instruc- 
tion ; and they often left tlie school, dissatisfied Avlth Avhat tliey 
had done there, and unconscious of the benefit, such as it was, 
that they, had received. But, if the students Averc dissatisfied, the 
matiu facturers Avere yet more so. The student, if he remained 
long enough in the school, could not but be scusiblc that he had 
acquired greater jJOAver of hand, more correct notions of the 
beauty of ibnns and the harmony of colours, and a higher and 
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purer taste. Vmt the manufacturer, uneducated himself, saw 
notlung of this, and could not appreciate it. He even despised 
it when he found that, after all, the stmlant was not so well able 
to make a design that would work and s(dl, as his own practised 
designer — who had learned all he knew in the manutactory, and 
had never been to sehool^in his life. He would admit, perhaps, 
that the lad’s design looked very well upon paper ; but tlien it 
would not print, or it would cost twice as much as it ought ; in 
short, it would not do. At the best, therefore, the lad would be 
taken into the manufactory with some grudging; and j)ut under 
the old designer. Hut even if, after a little experience, he should 
overcome these objections, and learn to compose patterns at once 
beautiful and workable — should rise, in short, to be a better de- 
signer than those wh.o had gone before him — yet the school would 
not get the credit of his skill. Tlic manufacturer would say, 
‘ Look iiei’c; this young man learnt nothing in the scliopl: when 
‘ he came out of it he blundered over the sim])Iest patterns ; now 
‘ to be sure he is wortli something; but all th^ he has learned 
^ has been in tuy manufactoiy, not in the school.’ * The manu- 
facturer, In ^^hort, iias, in most eases, to go to S(‘h()()l himself, 
Ixdbrc he can learn to apj)rcciatc ihg effect of a soniid artistic 
education. 

Hut we must go aste]> further, and inquiry by what it is that 
the m;mufa(*turer himseli'is iidlueuced. He ij? i]i general no judge 
of beauty ; ljut lie leiirns the lastij of his customers, aud he strives 
to produce what ’v\ill ])l»jase tliem, or, iu other words, what Avill 
sell. Tlie idtiiuate eoutrol is. tlieif'fons willi tlie public; and 
Ihu'c we eoin(‘ to our eliief dilHeulby ; for the ])ublic ilself stands in 
need of the sehoolmaster, as much as eillier tli(^ manufacturer or 
the designer. AYe began our experiments, — and this shoidd never 
be Ibrgotten, — with tlie taste of the public at a very low ebb. 
We proj)ose(l to raise their taste by a dis])lay of good designs — 
and no d(nd)t this is a mo^t effectual mode of operation. But then 
occurred the difficulty, that, supposing good designs had *l)een 
as easy as, in ffict, they were hard to obtain, it Aquired anJemand 
on the part of the public to bring them under its notice ; and this 
demand, by the hypothesis, did not and could not exist, "fiie 
first thing to be done was, therefore, to educate the audience. 
The most cursory glance at the history of the arts will show 
that the periods when the greatest works have been i)roduced 
have been those at which the audience was most e‘*tpahle of 
appreciating them. It was when a market-woman at Athens 
could detect a foreigner by the over purity of liis Attic diahict, 
that Grecian eloquence and (ireeian j)oetry readied tlieir highest 
excellence, it was when the crowd at FJorciiec could with 
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difficulty be restrained from breaking in to see a newly-finished 
statue at the Grand Duke’s palace, that Cellini, and Rafaclle, 
and Michael Angelo 'wfrought for immortality. So, too, with 
us, in our degree. It was not enough to educate artists to pro- 
duce, we had aJso to educate the public to demand, the beautiful. 
But this is not the work of a day, nor, 'perhaps, of a generation ; 
and nothing could be more unreasonable than to expect that great 
effects were at once to be produced in a field so new as that 
of ornamental art, by the first operations of a few half-developed 
schools. The Avork could only go on by action and reaction. The 
demand for the schools indicated a j)rctty general consciousness 
that they were Avanting — Avhich in itself was very encouraging. 
That demand has been su]>plicd ; and the supply has, if Ave mis- 
take not, very greatly stimulated tlic demand. Much, no doubt, 
remains to be done; but the greatest difficulty Avas overcome 
AvJicn the first step liad been taken; and avc may now con- 
fidently hope that nothing is Avanting to ensure our ultimate 
success but time and patience. 

A fcAV illustrations of the difficulties Ave have*' been speaking 
of may here be given. We take them generally from the 
evidence given before the*^committec, and first, from the evidonce 
of Mr. AVakcfield, a moiisselin-de-laine and cotton printer : — 

‘ Is this a [)attern ? — Yes. 

‘ Is this a pattern wliieli you pronounce to bo in good taste? — Yes. 

‘Is it likely to attract the public.'' — Yes; avc think of cutting 
that. * 

‘ Why is this in good taste*? It is not classical; it does not repre- 
sent animal life or vegetable life^; it is a eonibi nation entirely capri- 
cious and arbitrary. On wliat principle then is it that you deeide this 
to be in good taste ? — It is in good taste for sale. If you eojne to 
the true eharaeter of the design, I may be wrong in raying that it is 
ill good taste ; but Ave go by the general ellbct of the j)attern ; we do 
not study any partieular order, because Ave frcMpiently mix the styles ; 
tliak is ill cachmore and tloAvers. A man Avho has perfect taste might 
pronounce that to be in bad taste; but still, /hr it does better 
than b^ing all of one particular class. (Ea". 1061 — 4.) 

The pattern, to which Mr. ^Yakcfield here refers, appears, 
from subsequent answers, to have been a sluiAvl pattern, and pro- 
bably exhibited a variety of the Indian piinc — Avhich seems to 
have acquired a patent right to appear, under some disguise or 
other, upon all shaAvls, past, present, and to come. Another Avit- 
ness, Mr. Northcote, throAvs some farther light upon this point. 
Ho is one of the inspectors of the jirovincial schools, and appiiars 
to have been struck, on visiting Paisley, by the perpetual recur- 
rence of this pine pattern. On asking the reason, he is told that 
the genuine Indian shawls ahvays have the pine, and that there- 
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fore the pine is all the fashion ; and that the manufacturers 
would not think of sending out shawls without it, because they 
would inevitably be rejected. (Ev. p. 112.) Something of the 
same kind occurs iw pajner rnacltc goods. In these the peacock is ' 
supreme ; because the peacock, as Mr. Hope informs us, is the dis- 
tinguishing mark of native tlapan ware. Mr. Northcote observed, . 
in a papier viaclie manufactory at Birmingham, that designs, in 
other respects graceful and well executed, were spoiled by the 
introduction of the eternal peacock — often on a scale so dispro- 
portionate to the rest of the design as to be ludicrous. 'The 
manufacturer’s answer was, that Japan ware would not sell unless 
it had the j)cacock! AVc shall have to make some remarks pre- 
sently upon these caprices of fashion ; but first let us call atten- 
tion to one more extract from tJie evidence. Mr. James Harvey, 
a practical designer, and a student in the school, is asked, — 

‘If you found a manufacturer interfering with' your dnsign, you 
would be disinclined to furnish him with any otlier? Vou would 
feel that your own credit as a designer was at stake, ii’ any manu- 
facturer reciuiitid you to alte.r your dcbigu in such a nianner as, in 
your conception, would spoil its effect? — I have not a sullieient com- 
mand of biishicbS to do tiuit ; 1 am obliged to sacrilice my own Jeeling 
in order to Miit tht*ir laste. 

‘ Jf the mamifactiirer considered that the [)attcrn wouhl Ix'comc 
more popular, you would feel yourself compelled# lo alter it according 
to his suggestion ? — Yes. 

‘ Do you (iud tliat that occurs frerpiently ? — Yes, in very many 
iii'-tanecs it does ; wiiliiu tlic last twelve months I -have had*scveral 
instances. * 

‘ He considering it more adapted to the public taste ? — Yes; and 
lie dues it lo get a novelty. • 

‘And you would eonbid<T it at the same time an anomaly?— I 
should call it a bastard.’ (Ev. 3G64 — 9.) 

These extracts give, we think, ii pretty fair epitome of the 
case. The dcvsigner is in the hands of the manufacturer the 
manufacturer looks only to sale, and to the fluctuations of 
fashion as bearing upon the chances of sale ; and fashion leads to 
all maimer of anomalies. All this affords subject lor rcfiection. 
But perliat)s ^ve may be allowed, in the first ])lacc, to say a lew 
words in defence of this ^ deformed thief, fashion,’ who appears 
from the above summary to be the main culprit in the matter. 
However absurd a fashion may seem at first sight, tlicro is gene- 
rally a reason for it, which is worth inquiring after. • AV e re- 
member a case in w hich a manufacturer Avas detected in the act 
of printing large quantities of blue cloth with a set of staring 
Harlequins, Columbines, and other genii of the magic lantern. 
He was called to account for this by his visitor ; and* had, as might 
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be supposed, notliing to say in defence of the taste displayed in 
the productions ; but he pleaded, in mitigation, that the goods 
were intended for the ^Vest Indian market, ^ where,’ said he, 
‘ tlicy arc greedily bought up by the blacks, to whose taste they 
/ are peculiarly suited.’ Ills friend was. for the moment, silenced ; 
and vv'eiit away ])crsuadod that the* fauft was in the audience, and 
jncurahlc. Some time aftcirwards he mentioned the matter to 
another person, wluj had paid attention to the subject, and who 
gave this solution : — the goods in <[uestion are in demand 
among the blacks, vot because of the monstrous ])atterns which 
disfigure tliem, but because tlie colour of the ground on which 
those ])atterns are printed is peculiarly grateful to the eye in 
hot cllmat(‘s. ]\Iore seemly })atterns on tlie same ground would 
be just as ac(*ef)table ; and might, no doubt, be substituted gra- 
dujdly for those of which you complain, if tlic inaniifiK^tiirer 
would Lnit make tlu‘, exj)erimeut. Now we cannot help tlnnking 
that our own countrymen may perha])s have been as inueli ma- 
ligned in this respect as the poor blacks. And, in fact, wc have 
no donht tliat they have become attaclied to the French, tlie Ja- 
])ancs(', and the Indian j)atterns, from wliicli it seems so dlf- 
iicnlt to wean tliem, on* grounds not altogetlicr contemptible. 
Usually they ba\e taken them uj) because, witli all their laidts, 
lliey were llic besC, or ])erhaj)S tlie only good pattcirns presented 
to them at the time. Ainl then oiir designers and rnanufaetiirers, 
mistaking the reason, and not being abl(i to distinguish, liave rung 
the eltaiiges n])on ])in(‘s and pcat^oeks, and mixed thorn up with 
the most unsuitable orname’hls — ^'instead ol‘ taking the hint oidy 
from what was really good In tlwa design, and jwoduelng something 
beautiful of tbeir own. Thus hlnw leave allowed a I'asliion to 
grow into a ]ial)it, than which nothing can ])e more injurious to 
tlie cause of good taste: lor, whih; the fashion, which bears tes- 
timony to some ])rineiple, is capable of b('ing turned to good 
a(‘c(^unt, tlie liabil, wliieli is the result of pure aecident, takes 
root among us, and beeomes tlie antagonist of all im[)roveinent. 
It is abundantly ])lain that it is impossible of a sudden to change 
the fashion of a peojih' ; and it is ciiually jilaiii that it is most 
unsafe to follow its caprices: but avc think it clear to demon- 
stration that mamifaeturevs and designers have it in their power 
gradually to influence, to lead, and, ultimately, to revolutionise 
it, The progress of dross is a case in point, with which e\ery 
one is familial*, la the course of every ten or twenty years 
wc arc gradiiallg brought to fashions which, were they suddenly 
]>rosented to us, would be tliought intolerable. AVhat, for in- 
stance, woiihl our grand mothers, whose waists appear to have 
commenced at a point coiTcsponding to the top button of a gen- 
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tloniun’s waistcoat, liavc said to a modem p:own, with ^ a point’? 
Yet to this we have conic by degrees. Violent cliangos are out 
of the question ; but great changes inn^ be made by those who 
will take the jiains to watch and direct the current of public 
taste. Upon this subject there an^ some interesting rcmtivks ii\ 
the report of Mr. Dyce tf) the Boar<I of Trarle on the Foreign 
Sliools of Design, presented to Parliament in 1840. lie 
says : — 

‘ Design for industry is not an abstract thing ; it is not the 
^ business of the designer to produce good patterns for every pos- 
‘ sible condition of manufacture, but, taking it as ho finds it, to 
' bring his cultivated taste to bear on its improvement. It is the 
^ fashion of each succeeding season that he lias to dc'al with. The 
[nactice of the French manufacturers in this respect seems to 
^ me worthy of being noticed. It is, I believe, considered by 
" them that fasliion is something more than th.t mere caprice of 
‘ the moment; and though individuals of rank or of celebrity of 
some kind may, for a time, give a particular bias to tln^ modc^ 

‘ yc't that the tmrrent of taste in the. (inlinaiy matters of life has 
^ its origin, and takes Its direction, from iIk' gcaua-al (*.hara(',t('r and 
‘ habits of society. Jlcmug they say, ii wo refer to the hl-tory of 
^ any past agv', we shall find the rc(‘ords (4‘ its literatim' and its 
‘ ai't, and tla^ remains ol‘ its ('very-day ajiplianccs of llle, nil par- 
‘ taking of some common character* or sentinamt. Acting on this 
‘ notion, the nianiifaeturers of France inaLii it thi'ir bnsines.s to 
‘ (fK-eern aeciirati'ly the charact(*nhtles of llii'. lUider-iuinHait of 
‘ iet'ling to which fa^hion and it^ ('liailges ;uv siqiposed to be due ; 
^ and, by tins means, to k(*e[) ])ae*‘Avllh jieoplc's Imdinations, and 
" (‘\(m to anlici])atc tbem. “• U e kno^s,'’ >aid one, of tin' Lyon- 
^ nes(j nianufaetnri'rs ti> me, that wben tlie fashion of this year 
^ “shall iiave jam its (‘onrse, (!v<*ry one ^vlll hav(i a longing for 
^ “ something now ; yet not oto^ohitely iint\ hut soinclhiinf to 
irhich the j)rrse//J mode nulnntlly iciuh. That soinetlnng, 
^ “ uhic'h, in tlie world of fashion, is only an indefinite sentiment, 

^ — in fict, a mere predis|)osIti()n, — we emhaivamr to’rendm* 

^ “ paljiahle, to give it a. strongly pronoimei’d ehara(‘4ei’, and 
^ “ assign it jl name. Therefore it is that with us fii'^hion is so 
^“paramount; the objects of industry jircscntcd at the eom- 
^ “ inenecmcnt of a season cxadly ebime in ^\ith, and anticijiate 
‘ “ the predisjiositlons of society. ” 

In spite of somcililng truly Frcncli in this rjyomie^? gentle- 
man’s view, there is great good sense in it. AVe inn.'^t not sit 
down and abuse tlie fashion ; wc must try to turn it to account; 
we cannot controid it, but wc may direct it; and if we do so 
skilfully, we may bring out great results. iluP wc fear the 
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evidence wc possess shows that at present onr manufacturers 
and designers are altogether unqualified for this task. In the 
Ilc})ort from which wo have quoted, Mr. Dyce points out the 
great difference in the position whieli tlie pattern designer holds 
in JOngland an^ in France. The Frencli designer, lie tells us, 
/ is looked upon, in his sphere, ])rccisely in the 'Saine light as a 
^ })rofcssor of fine art. You may employ him or not, as you 
‘ think fit ; hut having given a commission, it is he, not you, 

* who is responsible lor the merits -of the ])crrormance.’ In 
England, as wc have scon, no such confitlencc is yet shown. 
Ml*. Harvey is obliged to sacrifice his own feeling to the wishes 
of the manufacturer, and so to produce designs wdiich lie ‘ would 
^ call bastards.’ Mr. Wakefield, by his own account, appears to 
dictate to his designers. Mf 1 vsoc a design which I consider 
‘ good, 1 say to a designer, Combine this wdtli that, and send 
‘ ‘‘it to, I he- works for them to draw half a dozen drawings of 

“il.”’ (Ev. 1015.) Mr. Burchett, one of llic iiinstcrs in the 
school at Somerset House, looks ii})on this dictation of manufac- 
turers as ‘a 'source of very great evil.’ He also quotes a state- 
ment made to him by a ])ractical designer in the school, — that 
‘ in the silk trade, the maniifaetnrcr is tliQ judge and arbiter 
‘ elegantice^ and mangles, at his will, the conceptions of the 
‘ designer, erasing»or adding according to his caprice, and alter- 
‘ ing both form, colour, and arrangement, according to his own 
^ fancy.’ (Ev. 34()2.) 

AV(i>*e it necessary, wo mlgid. midtlply quotations to the same 
effect. Enough has, howcvfcr, boon said to show w^itli wdiat dif- 
ficulties the subject is beset : and we would ratlier now turn to the 
consideration of what the schools which have been founded have 
as yet effected, and what they appear capable of eff ecting. ‘ F rom 
^ a general review of the evidence,’ the Select Committee con- 
clude that ‘ the schools, though far from having attained the 

* decree perfection of wdiich they appear ca])ablc, arc ]>ro- 

‘ diicing btmclicial elfects, and may, in due time, be exjicctcd, 
^ with Energetic support, and under judicious management, to 
‘ realise the anticipations with Avhich they have been founded. 
^ . Fargo as the field of usefulness appeared when these 

‘ schools were established, it has been found by experience to 
‘ be v(.'ry much lai’gcr than was at first anticipated. As the 
‘ managers of t he schools have proceeded, they have found their 
^ Avork grow under their hands. For the teaching of ornamental 
‘ art necessarily presu]>posed the students having attained to a 
^ certain proficiency in elementary studies, — and this proficiency 
^ few, if any, were found to have acquired ; so that it has been 
^ necessary to'impart it at the beginning of each man’s educa- 
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^ tion. The demand for sucli teaching lias been so great In 
^ liroportion to the means wliich the schools possess of supplying 
‘ it, that tliey liave of necessity assumed more of the character 
^ of elementary institutions than was originally cxpei'ted. The 
^ importance of this sound elementary grounding )jas not always. 
" been comprehended, and^too great anxiety has IxMm shown in 
^ vSorne cases to reap premature fruits from the schools; but your 
^ Committee believe that what has been done in this direction 
^ has been of very great importance; and tliat, under all tlie cir- 
^ cumstanccs of the case, the managers have been right in ondea- 
^ vouring to raise the taste of the great mass of artisans, rather 
^ than by special efforts to force on a few eminent designers.’ 
(Rep. p. 4.) 

These views arc fully borne out by flie evidence. It appears 
that since the establishment of the schools between 15,000 and 
16,000 students have jiassed throu.gh them; ^ind have /;‘arricd 
the skill and knowledge there acquired into the mauufiictorics 
of the country. IIow far these students have directly influenced 
])attcrn-designlAg seems to be matter of controversy 5 but there 
is an imanlruoiis expression of o})inion that tlu^}^ have materially 
improved the of designs, and that they have conseipicntly 

produced a very marked efh^ct upon the taste of the country. 
Mr. Dyce, a very higli autliority on such matfors, gives It as his 
opinion, that Hhe schools have raised the character of the taste 
^ of the country, and have ])rodii(!ed a ])ositive result that may 
be traced by anybody who understand'^ the hijitory of >{istc.’ 
(Ev. p. 915.) Mr. Povntca’, onlj of the (Jovornmeiit inspectors, 
is rather more specific. He sjiys, Artisans have now an op- 
^ portuiilty of learning to dra^y, Avhich they never liad before. 
‘ .... A very large ma jority of your pupils will never liecorne 
^ designers, and they never intend to become designers; Imt 
‘ tlie best design possible will be ruined if it is ])ut into the 
^ hands of a man Avlio has no feeling for it, and no ability to 

^ execute it. T have seen many instances of that "VVith 

^ regard to the Birmingluim manufactures, I can see a* very 
^ great change wsince the school Avas established. I sec a groat 
^ improvement in tlicdraAving of foliage, and other tilings whicli 
^ enter into the execution of designs. To say nothing of the com- 
‘ position of the designs, T can sec that they are executed by a 
‘more intelligent class of pcojilc; they boar that impress on 
‘ them; and at Nottingham, again, that is particularly tine case.’ 
(Ev. p. 528.) Ml’. Ilainmerslcy, the master of the Nottingham 
school, makes the following remark : — ‘No longer than five 
^ years ago anybody in London would have treated witli con- 
^ tempt any suggestion for getting good lace from Nottingham ; 
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^ but now lace equal to French lace is exported, and actually 
^ sold in London as Frcncli lace ; and that has been designed by 
^ the students of the* ^Vhool of Design.’ (Ev. 2515.) l\Ir. 
Wakefield, to whose evidence we have more than once referred, 
states that we ^re very much improving in point of taste, and 
that wc are decidedly gaining upon the French in continental 
markets; a result which he attributes partly to the schools of 
design. This gciithanan remarks that the effects produced upon 
the patterns are small, but that he finds a great improvcinciu in 
the under-drawers and fiilers-uj). (Ev. 1011. 1051.) Mr. Solly, 
an ironmaster at Sheffield, and chairman of tlie seliool there, 
speaks of it 'is eminently suce.essful, and liighly jiopiilar among 
all classes. On being asked to name any prineifial houses which 
have benefited by the s(*-hool, he says, ^ I lielieve, in order to 
‘ do that, 1 ought to take a directory and /larnc thnn oil; for 1 
^ bcli()V<? th(*rc is , not one firm that has not liad an apjirentice, 
‘or young man, or workmen in our school.’ (Ev. 11J^7.) Mr, 
Minton, the eminent porcelain manufacturer, consid(U\s that a 
very great iiuprovomeiit in design has taken placc‘*'’in tlu; [lotlery 
waivs ; and has not the lea«^t doubt that tast(; has linj)roved 
through the introduction .iif Schools of Design, — from wliich he 
thinks a decided benefit lias resulted; ‘ very decided, eonsldcr- 
‘ ing the time thafy tlu'y have been in existence — only two years.’ 
(Ev. 227 G.) Wc* find also some inteix'stlng returns of the 

number of iivnis cnqiloyiug art workmen who arc availing them- 
selves*' of the schools. Of forty-one firms which have ngurned 
ansAvers to a circular nddr^'sscal lo them by Mr. Milmu’ (iibson, 
tlnrty-oiHj arc from places whuix* there are, and ten from places 
wheix! th('re arc not, Schools of Dcsigai. Of the' wliolc minibcr, 
twenlv-^lx. av(^ employing students, from the (jovenmumt, - - 
twel\e ap[)ear not to do so, — and three make returns in a form 
Avhich does not supply ])roeisc information on tlie subject. 
(Jli^p. p. ;>.) Several ot' tin*, firms, however, which do not em- 
ploy students appear to have in their employ persons wlio liavc 
been edueat('d in France, or at private schools in this country. 
Others intimate that they are jirevented by distance or other 
causes from .availing tluanscdves of the schools as they Avould 
wish. ‘ Wo now gi\'c a prelerciicc to scholars from the School 
* of Design ill selecting apprentice drawers. AVo would insist 
‘ on our putt(a'S-on also attending the School of Design, if within 
M'cach.*’ (Dalglish ^ C’o. Ohusgow.) ‘ All our people were 
taught proAious to the e^tal)lishment of the school in this city. 
‘ We consider the School of De.'-lgn very beneficial; and should 
‘ we re([iiire a designer or drawer of patterns, intend to avail 
ourselves of the advantages this school oilers.’ (Clabburn & 
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^ Co. Xorwich.) I liiive one hundred men and u])\vard.s, whose 
* avocations ro([uire artistic a])ility ; l)uj their habits are formed, 

‘ and no chance ol* their availing theniselvcs of the advavitages 

^ of the Schools of Design I look to youth, rather 

‘ than to persons of ma^turc years, for the bt^^hofits ol’ these 
‘ schools.’ (Mr. Ridgway. Potteries.) 

We think these extracts arc suliicieiit to show that the schools 
liavc taken root in a most satisfactory manner, and that there is 
cveiy reason to hope that they will bo eminently suec('s>fal. 
Nothing can well be more important than that in which they 
arc universally admitted to have succeeded, — the improvement 
among the uiider-drawers and fillcrs-u]). It is to their superi- 
ority in execution, rather than to their taste in design, wliicli is 
often execrable, that the Freneli owe their advantage over us. 
^ye liave l)een favoured with a sight of a vi*ry interesting repoil, 
made by one of the masters of the School of Design on some of 
the inamifactorles of Paris. Speaking ol' the e('lebrated esta- 
bilshment of tlu‘ he remarks : ‘’The artistic powers of 

‘ llic actual W‘>rkmen arc evidenced by the fact, tliat, exec'pt for 
b(‘ginncrs, ndr-pajjrr is md ifsrd. The design of tlie artist, mo^t 
‘ frequently painted*in oil, is punctured with small lioles an inch 
‘ a])art ; corresponding with these holes white threads are vt'r- 
‘ tically aiTang(‘d on tlie loom at similar disianecs ; aod /his is 
‘ (df the mocha iiiral (liiidmicc the iroarrr has; — the design itself 
‘ being placed immeiliatel v' o^er his liead, al)ont two feet abuva^ 
‘ him. dims guided, he re-pvodnevs tiie forms* and colours of 
^ the design in all their inliiiile variety — matcdiing, himself, the 
‘ sj)oois of worsted witii tiie m-iginal design, and bhmdlng and 
^ strengthening liis tints with artistic knowJedg(‘ and skill.’ 
These are workmen worth having; their education is not a 
matter of secondary importance ; and if our schools have done 
any tiling towards tlic eh'vation of oiir own artisans into such 
workmen — eajjable o(‘ aj/preciating and Iherefove of giNing effect 
to a good design, alone is sulHitlont to cntille thenv to our 
hearty support, even if it could he shown that they have done 
nothing important as yet In tlic improv(‘meiit of tlie de^^igns 
themselves. 

We must not, liowever, omit to notie(i, tliat some of the wit- 
nesses express themselves dissati.sfied with the schools ; and that 
a good deal of evideiiee has been given to the cHect tjiat they 
are not ' practical.’ This seems a little puz/diug at first, parti- 
eularly siiici* all the witnesses wlio make the complaint admit, 
on cross-examination, that they are tlicmselves deriving great 
practical beiieiit from tliein in various ways. ./The cliarge, 
howcvei’, on being sifted, generally resolves itself into this, — tliat 
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the students are not taught to make saleable designs. Or some- 
times it is fashioned int(^ a complaint, that the education which 
is given is of a kind to make artists, hut noi designers. These 
are two distinct allegations, each of which deserves a few 
niinutcs’ attention. With regard to tlif first, we must say, that 
' it seems to us to show considerable misconception as to the 
nature and purpo.ses of the schools. Tinware, as the Committee 
properly remark, ‘educational institutions,’ and their object is, 
not to produce designs for sale, but only to educate designers. A 
doctrine a])pears to have been broached by one oi* the students of 
the school, which has formed the text, we believe, of some lucu- 
brations in a periodical called the ‘ •Journal ot Design,’ that the 
school ought to be ‘ f/te best market for the manufacturer in 
‘ want of designs;’ and a plan for giving it such a character, by 
calling u])Oii the students to furnish designs for all the liirniturc 
of* the (lOvernmeiTt OtHccs and lioyal J^ilaces, and setting them 
up for sal(5 to manufacturers, appears, from some docuiiKaits 
printed in the Ap])en(lix to the Deport, to have been some time 
ago submitted to the Hoard of '^JVade by Mr. Henry Ck)le, better 
known, [>erhaps, to souh' of our readers under liis assumed name 
of Felix Summerly. But thongli hlr. Co‘;c wms examined at 
some length before the (committee, we do not find that he 
then gave any exp^-a nation of his jdan — of which he lias pro- 
bably, on further consideration, seen the inexpediency. We 
cannot but think, indeed, that an attempt of this sort would 
have a tendency at on(*c t(| low(;r the character, and to destroy 
the utility of the school. . Supposing it were possible, wlii(‘h it is 
not, to give llie students such Kistriiction as would enable them 
to eornj)et(‘ with the expevieiie(Ml designer of the inanii factory in 
the production of pattern^ t*or sale, it ivould be*mo^t injiirions to 
attcm[)t to do so. At present the stmlents arc taught to pursue 
the beautiful ; but under such a system tiny would jnirsuc only 
the ^al(‘ablc : And the successful student would, of course, be 
the one whose, design fetched the highest price, and had the 
greatest run. 'fhe einmoisscurs and teachers might abuse it as 
they pleased ; they miglit show that ‘ it was not classical, nor a 
‘representation oi’ animal life or vegetable life;’ the fttudent 
would answer with Mr. AVakefield, ‘ Jt is in good taste /hy sale 
and we arc afraid the answer would be conclusive with the majo- 
rity. ^jbiy, we cannot undertake to say that the teachers them- 
selves W'ould escape the. infection ; wc do not mean that they 
would lose their own perception of tlie beautiful, but that they 
would grow' more and more anxious to produce w-hat should be 
popular, and.w'ould thus, insensibly perhaps, fall into the snare 
of ‘ working tlown to the taste of the manufacturer.’ But 
wc shall be told, This is what your student, educate him how" 
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you will, must come to at last ; he may come out of the school 
witli the inircst notions you please, buj; they will soon l^e soiled 
when ho comes in contact with the maniithcturcr ; and it will 
be said, not witliout a good deal of truth, that the manufacturer 
will be much more likcjy to bow to the corporate authority of 
th('. school in matters of taste, than to that of an iiulividuar 
student. There is some truth, no doubt, in this : but there is 
an important distinction to be noticed. If James TIarvey 
comes out of the school Avith cidtivated taste, and is compelled 
in his own despite to alter and mangle liLs designs to i>lease the 
manufacturer, the works he will produce may or may not be such 
as to immortalise him among ornanuintal ai’tists ; but, mangled 
as they are, no doubt they will be better tliaii they would have 
been Avithout his schooling, and Avill do some good in their 
generation. Next year another designer will folloAV him, and 
probably go farther -and then anotluw and* another, — all, it 
mny be, destined to encounter mortifications of the same sort, 
but all likely jo do their part in grailually raising the standard 
of public, tastt:. Aud all tliis A\diilc, remember, the Fountain 
bead from Avhicli they Hoaa" is kept pure ; and Avill contijiuc to 
supply unadultei-ated Avaters till the land is cleansed. Ihit. once 
])()llutc the foimtain, aud Avhat rcanains for us? If our light 
be darknc.'ss, Iioaa^ gnMt is that darkness ! Tills afipears to us to 
be an all-sidlieient reason for preserving the educational cha- 
racter of the school, and not suffering it to degene j ate Into ‘ a 
^ market for designs.’ , 

There are otlier and Aveighty reasons too. The student could 
hardly hope to rival the expe.rieiicefl practical doslgiii r, in a contest 
Avhere vSuperiority of taste Avouhf form hut one eUimeiit,and that not 
the most im})ortaitt, of success. A trick of arrangenunit, an almost 
imperceptible diversity, might suflliei* to give a very itilerlor dc- 
vsign such a superiority iii point of ehea])ucss or eouveiiieiuc, as 
Avould defeat the student, and, Avhat is worse, might ruin* the 
credit of tlie school. For were the Srhool to undertake such a con- 
test, there would of course be ji*alous eyes upon it. Every failure 
would be magriitied ; and as notliiug is so easy as to find faull,, it 
would run great risk of discomfiture, and the discomfitm-e of* tlic3 
school Avould be the discomfiture of the cause of Taste. Jlcsidcs, 
it strikes us that private designers might fairly comj)l.aiii if 
Government Avere to apply the public funds to the establishment 
of a mere mart for designs. It Avould bo said, Why not do the 
same hy all other pi'ofossions ? AVhy not have a goA^ernment col- 
lege for architects, to Avhich recourse might be had by all persons 
desiring to build? or for engineers, Avhcrc the best plans for 
railAvays or bridges should be obtained ? The comparison, Ave 
think, would be perfectly fair ; and wc believe that in design, as 
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in other matters, the principles of Frcc-lraclo arc the principles 
of common sense; and that the golden rule is this, — Educate as 
highly as 3 'ou can ; hul fcavc the rest to competition. 

We i)ass by, then, the complaint that the schools are not 
practical bccaiUBe they do not finaiish tlie manufacturer with a 
market for designs. The next comj>!aint Is a more serious one ; 
namely, that the scliools do not give a ])ractieal education ; and 
do not sui^ply the student ^^i^h the particular kind of instruction 
that he seeks. If this be true, it is, no doubt, a great fault; for 
it must never be forgoticai that these schools were founded and 
arc supj)ort<*tl by Parliament, for the ])arlleular ])iirpose of edu- 
cating men to become designers and art-workmen; and that if 
they neglect this objcjct, and apply ilHansclves to giving only 
geiu'i'al artistic instruction, ihey ilisappoint tlie intentions of 
ThirHament, however valuable tliey may be in other res})ects. 
'\Vh* eanhot, howc-ver. Ibid any proof that they are juslly liable 
to this imputation. Tliat the schools, in tlicir present nndc- 
velopcd state, are doing all tliat might be done in tlie way of 
edneation, jiractical or otherwise, is not ])rctciule(r by any body; 
nor do \\c. think it likely that they will do so until Pai’liameiit 
shall o[)en its j)urse-strin*gs much widen’, and raise its ]>rc.sent 
meagre grant to tlirec or four times its amount. Put there is 
ample CivideiK^e to\show that the edneation which is now being 
given is in the right direction, and is, so far as it goes, 
nenihf practical and successful. Wo o]>srrve lliat those wlio 
:u'c disposed to'diid fault say, they cannot discover that, in any 
of th(i manufactures of the country, there is one design which 
can fairly i)(‘, attributeil to the •anaidcMl ork of the students in 
tlie School of Design (l]v, 11^84.)'?— a remark about as sen.'ildc, 
if we arc to understand it in the only sense 1 % wlilch it is true, 
as if oiui should say that lie could not lijul a single treatise on 
])hiloso[)hy, or a single edition of a ela.'nsic author, tliat could 
iiiirly be altribuicd to the unaided work ol‘ an JCton boy or of 
an mulergradnate at Oxford ! or a single line historical painting 
exi'cuted by an actual student in the Koyal Academy. lUit. 
what arc wc to infer from that? Assuredly not, that the students 
are not being educated to produce siicli designs in good time; for 
wc have direct evidence to prove that they are. In the lirst place, 
there is the (‘videnee of Mr. Xickissoii, who is studying in the 
London School with a view' to acquiring ‘ so much artl>tie 
‘ knv)wledgc as to enable him to lead a number of designers;’ 
and Avho tells us that he hopes the knowledge he is acquiring 
will be ‘ very useful to liim indeed ’in this respect, and that ^for 
‘ four or five years to come he should wish to pursue the same 
‘ course of study.’ (Ev. 1139, 11 G 6 ~ 8 .) Then wc have Mr. 
James llavvcy, a practical designer for several sorts of woacii 
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mid printed fnlirlcs, who lias been stndyino' at Soinori>et House 
for four or live years; lie ‘attribute.^ to it liis main artistic 
knowledge,’ and rinds it of ^ coiisiderab'le service to liiin in his 
‘ profession.’ (Kv. IlGoCb 3G5o.) Then, again, there is ]\Ir. 
Apdey Pellatt, the eminent glass man n fact wlio ein})Ioys 
as his tirincijial, or indeed his sole designer, a young in:in ^ele(*ted* 
from the same school. (Kv. 3415-1().) Then, passing o\er ihe va- 
lualile evidence of ]\Ir. Pedgrave and Mr. J>urcln?tt as to the (’xlmit 
to wliieh design is taught in the same school, we have Mr. iNlit- 
chell of Sheflield, and JMr. liammersley of Nottingham, bring- 
ing Ibrward abundant jiroof that, in tliosc scliools at least, the 
students are so educated as actually to [iroduce designs very iiir 
sut)crlor to any that had been in use in their res[)ective neigh- 
bourhoods before. And there arc some eighteen or nineteen 
cases mentioned by i\lr. Jbirehett (:M81, :MS2.) of students who 
have within his own knowledge obtained go<^l empkn^nent as 
d('signcrs, after lea\ing tlu^ school. Indeed, con>idering how 
short a time yiost of the schools have ])ecn founded^ how much 
llu‘ 1’0 lias lieen to do, how inade([iiately tlu*y have been supplied 
with the means of draug it, how much work has oltcii been 
thrown upon a singhi master, where 1;herc ought to have biaui 
two or ihre<‘, — and lastly, what inducements there have been for 
the students to leave the sidiools ns sooii.iis ever they have 
a('(|uiivd so much knowledge as to enable them to command 
ready employment at incre.C'ed wages, we cannot hesitate to 
draw the eonelii>»ou that the sucet^ss of these/ institutions has 
b(‘en \ory remarkable indeed. 

There ai’c sonu', however, who ikdleve that still greatei’ progress 
might have been made muler a different s^astem ; and who tliiiik 
ihci time of the sttident./is needlessly taken ii[> witli iiistriielion of 
a kind mor(* suited to jiromotc the fine arts than the study of 
ornament. AV"e hope Ave shall not be thouglit very impt'rtinent if 
wo Mli.sahle tlie judgment’ of some wlio are most for ward <*witli 
critl(‘.lsms of this sort ; for many of them arc really incom])otcnt to 
form an opinion u]K)n the matter at all. There are very tew 
persons who are aware what amount, or even Avhat kind, of 
instruction is rerpiired in order to make an ornamental artist; 
and it must bo obvious that, when we begin to educate, we 
necessarily have to imj>art an amount of instruction of which 
the uneducated do not at once [lercelvc the bearing. There 
Avould be no great virtue in education if it were not so*. Those 
who know nothing of astronomy are, doubtless, sur])ri^ed to 
find the students of that science Ijcginning with the rudiments 
of matliematies, — and probably think that a quic;kcr anti more 
practical course of in.-^truefcion might easily be devised ; nay, it 
is not improbable that they could establish something like a 
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proof of the soundness of their views, by bringing forward pupils 
of their own, who, without knowing a square from a circle, 
^ Avould be able to point out the principal constellations better 
than tliis or that learned mathematician. Perhaps this sort of 
feeling is natuitil also among man ii fact urers, and some of the 
more ignorant of those Avhoin they call (k'signers,— persons who, 
having never had a llieoretie education themselves, and having 
got on somehow or other without it, are a])t to undervalue 
its importance. Ihit it was precisely for tlie ])urpose of taking 
us out of the liands of tliis class that the schools were founded; 
and if they had done nothing but establisli the necessity of some 
theoretic teacliing, we should say tliey had done good service. 
To j)i-odu(je groat results in any IwaiicJi of art, it is necessary to 
elevaic t]i(‘. tone of those engaged in it; and to give them a feel- 
ing for its scientilic or ideal perfection, before they are (tailed 
upon to ‘practise ft for money. Ihit this can never bo acc(un- 
plished but by a scicntilic education preceding a practical one; 
and though ^somc ‘ practical men,’ as tliey delight to call tliem- 
selvcs, alfect to sneer at tluj doctrine, we believe it would lie 
found that those who have attained to any real eminence as mere 
practical men, have always lamented the want of a scientific 
cdu(*.a.tion for tliomstdves, and liave been forward in recommend- 
ing it to others. attach little weight, therefore, to the 

complaints of tliose who are (h.^afipointed at the slowness of 
the process of ibrining orna.inentbts, and who would prefer a 
sujicrficial to a thorough coip/se of training. 

Ihit there is another class of obji;ctors who must be treated 
with greater defei-ence. It appears that a controversy exists as 
to the order in wliicli the instruct ions should b(‘ given, tlio [ihicc 
which tlu^ teaching of figure <h‘awing should occujiy, and the 
extent to which it should be carried. It is held, we btlieve, 
by some, that to leach the drawing of the Immaii figure is 
altogvtlua* uniujccssary ; others think that it may Ixi iiei^cssary to 
some classes of students but not to all; others, again, regard ii 
as iinlvcrsall v' indispensable. There are also some who hold that 
the figure-drawing should c.ome first, and the special instructiou 
in ornament follow it; others who think that the student should 
begin with ornament and end with the figure ; and others who 
think that both should be taught together. Upon so dehateable 
a question we, as laymen, cuter with much timidity ; and, in 
what we arc about to say, we desire to be understood as throw- 
ing out suggestions for the consideration of others, rather tlian 
as announcing any confident or dogmatic views of our own. 

In the first place, then, let ns consider for what purposes the 
ornamentist should study the human figure. It is not merely in 
order that he may be able to introduce it into decoration ; since, 
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if tills wore the case, there would be large classes of designers 
who Avould clearly have no need of it at all. Yet it I’orins tin 
important ptirt in the education of 'every oriiaineutal artist. 
Ills first object is, of course, to accpiire freedom of hand tmd 
the jiovvcr of imitating what is set before him. ^Tliis, it is said 
]>y some, is aerpjircd by phictice in figurcHlrawing, far better than 
in any other manner; and therefore they argue lliat we ouglit to 
place figure-drawing in the first rtink, and assign to it tlui first 
importance in tlie education of the designer, ddic assertion is, 
however, challenged by other authorities; who deny that greater 
})Ower is eomnuinicated by drawing the figiu’o than by any 
other kind of drawing. This is purely an artist’s question, and to 
artists we must leave the solution, — merely remarking that the 
study of the figure a])pears to be oJ* a sevijrer cliaractcr than the 
study of other forms — and to be, on that account, Avell adapted 
to produce a careful and simple style. , * 

Hut those who advocate this its ‘ grammaiieal use,’- — as it 
is well styled by Mr. iledgravo — arc met with an olijcctlon 
that the tlm(5 s[)eiit in this part of the teaching would bo 
turned to better ac(‘.oiint, if devobid to studies in wlueh the 
pupil, Avhile obtaining as good, or m_'a,rly as good, an educa- 
tion for his hand and eye, would be at the same time ae- 
quirlug sj)ccific knowledge of a kind that Would be di nelly 
and immediaLely U'^idid to Ifmi, — or, in otlua' words, to the 
study of conventional ornament. Yow we do not at all under- 
rate the imj)oi-tane(^ of giving instruction in conventional orna- 
ment. It is, of course, a main p*art of the business of the 
school ; but we must protest agfliiist the notion that the study 
ot’ conventional oniameut can ever .he sufiii'ient for a designer in 
any bninch of manuraetures whatever, li* we arc ever to attain 
oi'iginality of invention — if we are ever to Irue a school of our 
own^ — we must draw our inspiration, not from the productions 
of other schools, but from nature. The ornameniist, as we, saw 
In the beginning, ap[>lics the principles of beauty which lie dis- 
covers ill i\'atui‘e to a iiinv subject; but bow is he to do tins if ho 
do not take Nature for ins guide? A\'"luit sort of a landscape 
Avonld a [Kiintev produce, if he studied only Claude and Kuys- 
dacl, instead of going to the rocks, trees, and streams themselves, 
from which Claude and Kuyfcdaol drew? If an attcnqit to imi- 
tate the works of Nature at second-hand is always insipid, how 
vain must be the attempt to apply to a new subject the prin- 
ciples on which she produces those works, witliout lirst taking the 
pains to ac([uire them from herself! Conventional ornament is 
an adaptation of natural beauty to the productions of human 
industry. Undoubtedly it is most important to llic student to 
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know how the Greeks or ItiiHans contrived to turn natural 
forms to account for this purpose : but first let us take care to 
familiarise him with the Natural forms themselves ; so that, when 
he is at work for himself, lie may compose liis variati<»ns upon 
the true type, jpid not upon the conventional rendering of it. 
The herald who drew his ideas of thd king of beasts from the 
Iloyal Arms of England, pronounced the lions in the Tower to 
be not the least like real lions { The mistake was not of much 
consequence in the particular instance referred to ; but wo 
should liardly feel satisfied with a designer wlio could only 
arrange the lily or the rose upon classical principles, — without 
having himself an acquaintance witli the natural peculiarities 
and varieties of the flower. A close study of natural forms is 
therefore indispensable to the designer — and should form ])art of 
his edn(‘ation at an early period. Indeed, in the formation of a 
great or.namentistv we should be inelined to put off the study 
of conventional ornanumt as long as possible ; and, to borrow a 
metaphor from a kindred art, avo Avould have him learn Ins 
grammar tlioroiighly, before lie begins to think of^stylc. 

Wc arc aware that this theory cannot always he acted u])on. 
Perhaps it is at present inapplicable to the majjority of cases, Stu- 
dents, who come for a few months’ special instruction to assist tlicm 
in their dally avomtloiis, cannot he set, down to the riKHinciiTs ; 
but must be assisted in their own way, — or they Avill leavii the 
school. We cannot help suspecting, indeed, that there lias Ixien 
rather ‘too much prmhny in this respect at {Somerset House. 
Mr. Richardson, one of the masters, mentions a case wliere a 
student — an ironmonger by tmde — asked him to assist him in 
making a design for a sto\o,: he* set him to Avork accordingly ; 
but M]*. Wilson — then the director of the school — coming by, 
took the student aAvay, and set liim to Avoik upon an elevation 
of the teni])lc of Theseus, desiring him to eo]iy it by a Ficale of 
modules and minutes : in a fcAv days the young man left tlic 
school!^' We dare say the director Avas ([uite right in thinking 
the young man Avanted more elementary instruction ; and that it 
Avould have been a good thing for him to have gone through a 
thorough course of it : but the young man Avas not Avilling to 
drudge — and so he Avas not benefited at all Even the committee 
of management, Avhich Avas substituted for the director on the 
abolition of that office, appear to have run some risk of splitting 
on the same rock ; and, in their zeal for sound teaching, to liaA C 
somewhat overlooked the peculiarities of the class for Avhich 


* IMr, Rich aixl son's letter; see Report of Special Committee of 
Council of Scliool of Desij'n, 1847. 
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they had to prescribe tlie course of education. Tt seems to us 
that nothing can be sounder than the^r general scheme of in- 
struction for all such pupils as desire really to become — what 
tlie schools were at first intended to produce — superior designers. 
Hut they should remember that superior designers take long in 
educating; that the publi^ arc impatient for fruits; and that there* 
are multitudes of young men in the country who, without desiring 
a thorough training, are eager to avail themselves of the advan- 
tages of the school for special ]nu*poscs of thenr own, — men, in 
short, who want assistance rather than education. For such as 
these a great deal of latitude must be allowed. When a friend 
of ours obtained his commission in a county regiment, lie went 
to a master of arms, to learn the sword exercise — and naturally 
asked how long it would take him to ac(purc it. ^ Why, sir,’ 
was the reply, if you only want to letirii tlui sword exercise 
^ well enough to pass in the yeomanry, T can 'show you’ that in 
‘ two lessons ; but if you want to become a master of your 
^ weapon, avc must begin at the beginning, and Jiave twelve 
^ lessons at least.’ d'hat is just the case with the students in the 
Schools of Design. Nine tenths of them cannot afford to go 
through the twelve kssons ; bnt they \tnnt the two, just to enable 
them to pass in the. manufactory. Superior designers, to be sure, 
cannot he formed in this way ; yet a great iniprovomont may he 
effected in the class which so iiuiteriallv influences dcsiirning, — 
the under-drawers, the fillers-u}), and the putters-on — who Jiave 
liitherto ratluu* impeded tliau assisted the dc.^igiicr, owing to 
their inability to execute his eoncoplious Avuth any thing like 
taste or fidelity. We think it aliinidantly clear that the fSehools 
of Jfesign liave already done a greRt deal in this direction ; and 
Ave hope that neither the public nor the committee will undeiTato 
its importance. 

lieverting to the (jiicstioii of the figure-drawing, avc cannot 
lielp exju’essing our doubts Avhether another important rciason 
for enforcing it has not been oATTlookcd. AVe need t>ffcr no 
apology for cxtnicting the followijig remarks of a Avriter whom 
AVC have already qu(4cd. He says : ^ Almost all subjects of 
‘ decorative art arc intended to serve some jmrposc uku'c or less 
^ intimately connected with tlic human person; and, in order to 
^ adapt them to it, a knowledge of the figure is indispensable. 
^ Even in arclilteetural decorations those ornaments and colours 
‘ ought to be chosen which are best adapted to the sizes and 
^ complexions of the men and Avomcn Avho are to use the build- 
‘ ing ; but, in respect of the smaller things, — siicli as dress and 
^ furniture, Avbieh come in immediate contact \vithj;he person,— 
^ too much care cannot be taken to make them suit it. A 
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‘ clialr, for instance, ought to be comfortable, and It ought also 
^ to be elegant in form and this elegance should not only be 
^ ^ seen when it is untenanted ; but it ought to throw its occupier 
^ into a graceful attitude, and look well with him in it. But a 
^ cabinet-maker •will hardly succeed in this, unless he knows 
enough of the human figure to understand what a graceful 
^ attitude is, and how to jiroducc it. The example is a little 
^ homely, and }>erhaps has a smack of too much luxury ; but the 
^ principle is one which may be extended to all our furniture, — 
^ to carriages and their fittings, — to the colour and patterns of 
^ papers, of carpets, of curtains, of furniture-covers, — and, more 
* especially, to all things made for the purposes of dress.’ ‘ It 
^ is much to be wished,’ he continues, ‘ that tailors and milliners 
^ could be made to admit this, and to submit to a little instruction 
^ in a School of Design ; but I fear they arc too poworfid, and their 
^ customers too submissive subjects, to allow us to hope for any 
^ thing of the kind. But the makers of the materials arc in a 
^ better position ; and ought to learn to produce stuffs suiti^d for 
‘ all varieties of size and complexion, and for diterent lights, 
^ but always to produce something adapted to some human 
^ figure, and not the Indebus spots and raHroad stripes which 
^ now frequently cut up and disguise their wearers.’ 

But we turn glacUy from tlie regions of controversy to ground 
on which all agree. Whatever may be thought of this or that 
particular system of instruction, there can be but one opinion as 
to the beneficial effects whiph must necessarily result from the 
opening of schools of art in all quarters of the country. It is 
but little to say that a young nftin is ])etlcr employed in copying 
the most inapposite Pompeiair decorations than in tippling at the 
public house ; nor arc we disposed to make too much even of the 
gratifying account which Mr. MintoTi gives (Ev. 2G48.) of the 
sinecure which ^ the stipendiary magistrate wlio sits five days a 
week’ at the Pottcric^s, has enjoyed since the opening of the 
schools at Stoke and Hanley*; but the bearing of these schools 
upon the education of tlic country strikes us as exceedingly impor- 
tant. Standing aloof, as they do, from everything like sectarian 
controversy on religious questions, and offering attractions for a 
class which is least commonly to be found in our national and other 
schools, they are of great service as outposts of education, in an 
interesting, but rather inaccessible country. To each is attached 
a collection of valuable specimens and works of art, and a lend- 
ing library for the use of tlie students. These arc thus brought 


* There are mines, too, we rejoice to say, in which the introduction 
of Music has been equally beneficial. 
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within reach of a class comprising many who would think lightly 
of book learning for its own sake, an(j» inany who are unable to 
get any book learning even if they desired it. A great amount , 
of instruction is thus indirectly communicated to them. They 
are found eagerly to ayail themselves of the Mbrary ; and the 
examination of tlie various models and examples awakens in them’ 
a spirit of inquiry into their origin and meaning, which must 
continually be loading them on to more and more knowledge. 

Nor is this all : incalculable good may often be effected by 
familiarising them with forms and principles of beauty, which 
must often prove to be vehicles of moral as well as of intel- 
lectual imj)rovcinent. In this luxurioUvS and sell-indulgent 
age such effects arc of the highest value. Splendour and os- 
tentation are now’ carried very far with us ; but good taste and 
refinement are muoli neglected. The conscciuencc is that 
our ])leasures and desires partake too much of thc'sensnal, 
and tend rather to the degradation than to the exaltation of 
onr nature. Jb^inery is too generally preferred to itdogant sim- 
plicity; dress, and furniture, and all the other appliances of civi- 
lised life, are cstoemeil according as they nunister to tlie display 
of werdth, rather than according to*their renl beauty. Thus 
the rich are made arrogant, and the poor discontented: And 
the evil feeds itsell‘. The lovtj of beauty, w hich was given us 
to act as a counterpoise to our love of ensc and riches, is 
so far ])crvcrtcd, as to act as a stimulus instead of a chcc;k ; and 
what should h;iv(; bc<m for onr licaltji is turned into an occasion 
of falling. What then is the appro()riate remedy ? Clearly it is 
to place before all a dilferent standard of enjoyment, — a standard 
wdiieh the poorest may ])ercelve to he wdthin his reach, and wliich 
the richest will fail of attaining without tlie cultivation of some 
of the higher qualities of his nature. We hear much of the effect 
which the natural character and scenery of a country has iiYJon the 
natural character of its inhabitants — how tlieir tastes and hAbits 
are formed iqnm it. Docs it never occur to ns, while medi- 
tate on these things, that we live in tlic midst of an artificial 
world, and of scenery wdiich is principally of our own creation, 
and is therefore under our own command — and wdiich 5’ct exer- 
cise upon ns effects in some degree similar to tliose wliich we 
attribute to the world of nature. Creatures of habit, we. learn 
to like that which we live with ; we become as it wefc accli- 
mated to certain modes of life, and even forms of ornament, — and 
love them from association. W e should augur well of a country 
where high art and decorative art uYipcaled to the same Y)J^rts of 
our nature, and acknowledged princiiilcs in • common ; where 
public taste had been so far advanced as to prefer skilful work- 
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iiianslilp to costly matcrialc*, and an elegant wooden platter to the 
most sumptuous gold or silver plate, less beautifully wrought. 

Notwithstanding our ostentatious habits, no one will deny 
tliat of late years a step has been taken in tliis direction. The 
attention of thd public has been arousijd ; and wc have become 
conscious of our sbort-comlngs. Tn these matters the desire of 
improvement is half the battle. Crude theories in art, incorrect 
practices, and bad examples cannot be su})prcsscd by act of par- 
liament. But the tastt* of a people may gradually be raised, by 
taking every opporl unity of making it familiar with the best 
possible models of every description. And, to wliatovcr extent 
Scliools of Design may contribute to this enviable consummation, 
they will in tlio same d('grce secure every immediate and minor 
object, in this their more conudet.c success. At a late meeting 
of the Scliool of Design established in the Potteries, — ]\lr. I^a- 
houchere in the dhair, — the President of the Board of Trade 
was requested to assure liis colleagues, * that no branch of manii-' 
‘ facturc moec urgently required the advantage pf Schools of 
^ Design than that of china and earthenware ; that no district 
^ Jias the prospect of being more exten^ively ])encflted by their 
^ operation tlian the Stalfordshirc Potteries ;*and that they trust 
^ no population will be found more grateful for their cstabllsli- 
^ ment.’ j\Ir. LaboHclicre truly observed, in reply, that, after all 
which Go^ ernment miglit do, the real success and permanent 
interests of such institutions must mainly depend on the .support 
given them by the coinm unities, in wbi(‘.h they exist; and wc 
agree with the Allu^uaum in rejoicing that in oi\c instance, at 
least, this element of filial prosperity seems likely to be supplied. 


Aier. VI. — 1. Pal'd teal and Social Pcononti/, Its pracUcul 
Applications. (Prom ^ C hambers’s Instructive and Ent(n- 
^ tainiiig Library.’) By eJoiiX lliLL BuJiTON. Edinburgh: 
1849. 

2. Pvils of Faujland^ Social and KconomicaL By A LONDON 
Physician. London: 1849. 

3. Tactics for ilte Times. By J. C. Symons. London : 1849. 

l>ERiiArs the two features which have most distinguished the 
public mind of Britain during the last few years arc, a 
quick perception and conscientious sense of our social evils, — 
and an entire want of system and philosophy in our mode 
of treating awd regarding them. Till the continental convulsions 
of the last twelvemonths threw for the time all otlier matters 
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into the shade, the public attention seemed to be fixing itself 
upon the miseries and maladies of our ^)opulation with an almost 
morbid intensity; and with an inipalici'iee of endurance, and a 
craving for action, as alarming to the philosopher as it was cn- * 
couraging and consolatory to the mere philanthropist. Most of 
the topics which had formerly absorbed tlic interest of the* 
nation were settled and forgotten. The agitating (picstlons of 
foreign ])olicy, pai'llamentary reform, and religious toleration, 
were well nigh disposed of ; and the vast field of colonial policy, 
wdiic.h for some years to come will j)robahly occupy the front rank 
in })0[)ular and parliamentary interest, liad as yet scarcely been 
opened. No wonder, therefin’e, that the regular campaigns of 
party warfare, from the absence of those great subjects which 
liad divested them of their littleness, Avere beginning to be trite 
and Avcarlsomc. In the pause from conflicts, both internal and ex- 
ternal, which ensued, ])coplc had leisure to look at hoiiA^ and to 
inquire into their domestic position. And what tliey saw might 
Avell stagger and appal them. ^leamvdnle, benevolcrjit individuals 
laid long beeii bus}'- la examining and cxj)oslng those ])artlcular 
grievances or siiflerings Avhich had severally attracted their ima- 
gination or their pity. Each philanthropist had his pet evil. 
Some mused and discoursed on that congeries of undigested 
symptoms Avhieh they termed ‘ The Cpndltion-of-England 
^ (J,uestion.’ Otluu's, less coinprehenslvc in their sympathy, or 
less ambitious in their zeal, Avere content to divide the Ld)ours of 
social reformation. One man c.onsldered the fhelory ])opidatioii 
as his pecadiar eharge. Another “look coal mines under his 
cspeelal protection. A third orgiuiiscd a crusade against drunk- 
enness; a fourth occnpled liiihselfj Avith the btallstics of educa- 
tion; a flftli affected juveiilh; criminals; a sixth ])anpors ; a 
scv(‘ntli looked after slaves ; an eighth threw his icgis over the 
natives in remote colonics; — till the inifortimatc agricultural 
])easaiits Avcrc tho* only portion of our popidatlon that se?incd 
neglected and forgotten. No ^Protector of the Ahoyigines’ 
sjirung up for them: For those on avIioiu this office should natu- 
rally liavc devolved, Averc busy in other fl(d(ls. 

Tavo great benefits Inwc resulted from this Avidespread and 
irregular activity. In the first jdace, avc have collected an iina- 
liiable mass of information on the condition, moral and physical, 
of nearly every branch of the poorer classes, to guide ns in our 
efforts for tlieir amelioration ; and, secondly, avc havb at last 
penetrated the public mind Avith the sincere conviction that these 
matters ])osscss for us a personal, paramount, and urgent interest, 
with Avhich no (picstion of foreign policy or party struggle can 
for a moment vie. The task of restoring health and sound- 
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ness to a society so fearfully diseased as ours unquestionably is, 
is on all hands acknowledged to be at once the noblest, and the 
most imperative, to whicfi citizens or statesmen can now direct 
’ their energies. 

• Hut the masa of dismal and disheartening facts which these 
‘investigations have brought to light, hbs a strong tendency to 
disseminate an impression at once mischievous and untrue. We 
hear it frequently assumed, that these evils are novel and increas- 
ing ; that our social condition is fast degenerating ; that we are 
nationally on the brink of a precipice, from which time is scarcely 
left us to draw back. Now, that this impression is not only 
untrue, but the very reverse of truth, is unquestionable, to all 
who have cither read history in detail or who have been long 
actively engaged in the labours of philanthropy — to all, in fact, 
but those whose attention to these subjects has been of recent 
date, and whose knowledge of the evil has therefore burst upon 
them suddenly. Those who have l>cen h>ngest, most p7*ofoundly 
and practically conversant with ‘ the wounds and bruises and 
^ putrifying sores’ of the body j)olitic — who haVc been well 
aware that, ^ from the sole of the foot even to tlic head there Is 
/ no soundness therein’ — Urc the last to be dissatisfied with our 
progress hitherto, or to despair of our progress in future. It 
is not Arkwright the eklcr Peel who would (piarrel with the 
present discipline and ventilation of our factories. It is not 
Howard or Mrs. Fry who would now be horror-struck at the con- 
dition of our pi-isons ; nor Romilly or Mackintosh who would 
complain of the atrocities and enormities of our actual criminal 
jurisprudencie. jMr. ]VIacaulay''?s admirable remarks, in the third 
chapter of his History, on oompkrisons of this kind so often 
loosely made to our disadvantage, deserve the dee[) coiisideratioii 
of those who have been startled either into terror or despondency 
by the pictures of vice and wretchedness which recent inquiries 
liavctlaid bare. 

^ TIk\ more carefully (says lie) we tixamino the history of the 
^ past, the more reason we shall find to dissent from those who 
^ imagine that our age has been fruitful of new social evils. 
^ The truth is, tliat the evils are, with scarcely an exception, 
^ old. That which is new, is the intelligence which discerns 
^ and the humanity which remedies them. The more we study 
‘ tlie annals of the past, tlie more shall we rejoice that W'^e live 
^ in a inerciful age, — In an age in which cruelty is abhorred, 
^ and in which pain, even wdicn deserved, is inflicted reluctantly, 
^ and from a sense of duty. Every class doubtless has gained 
^ greatly by tjiis great moral change : but the class which has 
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* gained most is the poorest, the most dependent,* and the most 
‘ defenceless. 

^ The general eftect of the evidence seems hai'dly to admit of 
^ doubt. Yet, in spite of evidence, many will still image to 
‘ themselves the England of tiie Stuarts as » more pleasant 
^ country than the England in which we live. It may at first* 
^ sight seem strange that society, while constantly moving 
^ forward with eager speed, should be constantly looking back 
^ with tender regi*ct. But these two propensities, inconsistent 
" as they may appear, can easily be resolved into the same 
^ principle. Both spring from our impatience of the state in 
^ which wc actually are. That Impatience while it stimulates us 
‘ to surpass preceding generations, disposes us to overrate their 
^ ha})piness. It is, in some sense, unreasonable and ungrateful 
^ in us to be constantly discontented with a condition which is 
^ constantly improving. But, in truth, there is constant iin- 
^ provement, precisely because there is constant discontent. If 
^ Ave were perfectly satisfied with the present, we should cease 
^ to labour, to contrive, and to save wdth a view to the future. 

‘ And it is natural that, being dissatisfied with the present, we 
‘ shnuld form a too favourable estimate of the jiast. 

‘ In truth wc are under a deception similar to that which 
^ misleads the traveller in the Arabian desert. Beneath the 
^ caravan all is dry and bare ; but far in advance, and far in the 
^ rear, is the semblance of refreshing waters. The pilgrims 
^ hasten forward, and find nothing but sand, \vhere, ah hour 
‘ before, they had seen a lake. They turn their eyes and see 
‘ a lake where, an hour before, they were toiling through sand. 

‘ A similar illusion seems to haunli nations through every stage 
‘ of the long progress from poverty and liarbarism to the highest 
^ degrees of opulence and civilisation. But, if we resolutely 
^ cliase the mirage backward, we shall find it recede before us 
^ into tlic regions of fabulous antiquity. It is now the fas! lion 
to ])lace the golden age of England in times when noblemen 
^ were destitute of comforts, the want of which would be iii- 

* tolerable to a modern footman, wdicn farmers and sliopkcepcrs 
^ brcakl’asted on loaves the very siglit of which would raise a 
^ riot ill a modern workhouse, when men died faster in the 
^ purest country air than tliey now die in the most pestilential 
‘ lanes in our towns,# and when men died faster in the lanes of 
^ our towns than they now die on the coast of Guiana. W c, 

^ too, shall in our turn be outstripped, and in our turn be envied. 

‘ It may well be, in the twentieth century, that the peasant of 
‘ Dorsetshire may think himself miserably paid ,Avith fifteen 
^ shillings a week ; that the carpenter at Greenwich may receive 
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^ ten shilling?? a day; that labouring men -may be as little used 
^ to dine without meat ag they now are to eat rye bread ; that 

* sanitary police and medical discoveries may have added several 
^ more years to the average length of human life ; tliat numerous 

comforts and luxuries wliich arc now unknown, or confined to 
' a few, may be within the reach of e(^cry diligent and thrifty 
^ working man. And yet it may then be the mode to assert 
‘ that the increase of wealth and the progress of science have 
‘ benefited the few at tlie expense of the many ; and to talk of 
^ the reign of Queen Victoria as the time when England was 
^ truly merry England, when all classes w'cre bound together 

* by brotherly sym])athy, when the rich did not grind the faces 
^ of the ])Oor, and when the poor did not envy the splendour of 
‘ the rich.’ (VoL i. p. 426.) 

But the impression of which we speak is not only incorrect ; 
it is nokious, as •‘all incorrect conceptions are. It was a pro- 
found remark of Augustus Schlegci’s, — ^ The illusion of a past 
‘ golden agQ is one of the greatest hinderanccs to the approach 
^ of the golden age that should come. If the yohlen aye h 
^ it was not (jenniue,^ The idea that we are degenerating — that 
our national evils and oui*^ social maladies aivi increasing ipion us 
— can scarcely fail to liave a paralysing infinenee upon our ener- 
gies. If the cxerrions of the last gencratif)n — which, though 
often misdirected, were sincere, indefatigaljle, and sometimes 
almost gigantic — failed to mitigate the intensity or arrest the 
progress of thes’e ills, there js reason enough to drive the boldest 
among us to despair. What are ^vc, that wc should hope to 
succeed where 2 )redccessors, at* least as able, as strenuous, as be- 
nevolent as ourselves, have* utterly and signally failed ! But 
the truth is, that the efforts of these our predecessors were 
crowned with an appro[)riatc measure of success. So have been 
our own. And it is only by cherishing tliis faith, that wc can 
effectually nerve ourselves for the further toils and struggles of 
our cojitinued war with evil. 

But this incorrect impression as to the remoter past is injurious 
in another way. It misdirects our efforts. It disposes us to try 
hack, ' If our ancestors wxre really happier, wiser, more success- 
ful than" we, — if tlic condition ol* the people were really more 
satisfactory in those days than in these, — there Mvoukl be a 
pow'erful argument for attempting to I'ctracc our steps, and 
striving to replace society in the position it occupied in genera- 
tions past. A double blunder, this : for not only \voiild the ope- 
ration prove an impossible one — but, if achieved, would be only 
an aggravation of our difficulties. As long as these ideas arc 
confined to secluded and speculative thinkers, they produce 
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merely feeble poetry and faulty philosophy. WheA, however, as 
in our days, they penetrate the arena, of actual statesmanship, 
and endeavour to force their way into life and action, they not , 
only divert intention from a sounder channel, but lead to practi- 
cal mistakes of the worst kind. The crude and *t)oyish theories, 
the vague and declamatory language, of the Young England’ 
section of our legislators, have given us the measure at once 
of the wild impracticability and unsouudness of tbeir views, 
and of the mischievous confusion which might be anticipated 
if they were to take strong hold of the national mind. The 
error of these men is, that they carry the conceptions of poetry 
into the unsuitable atmosphere of public life. Policy, with 
them, is not a matter of science, but of taste ; and their 
opinions are selected according as they harmonise with fancy, 
not as they square with fact. They dream of a beautiful past 
which had no existence — and would compel the actual pi’csent 
into conformity with tiuit unreal and shadowy vision. 

Moreover, this erroneous notion of our deterioration has a 
further mlsclilevous operation, — it puts us in a hurry. It 
generates tlie impression that there is no time to be lost ; thf^t 
evils arc increasing npon us with such* frightful rapidity that, if 
we do not act at once, action will come too late ; that there is 
no space nor leisure for deliberation, for expearimcnt, for caution. 
To speak colloquially, the public gets into a fuss. We act 
hastily, and therefore wc act wrong. ^ In statesmanship, more 
than in any other branch of pn^ctical science, is the most 
patient and profound deliberation needed ; for in none is a false 
step so dlllicult to l)e retraced ; ih none are its consequences so 
ramified, so far reaching, and so inseparable. 

It is, therefore, our firm belief that our present, with all its 
gloomy shadows and its difficult enigmas, is yet a marked im- 
provement on the past ; and that one of the surest signs and proofs 
of this, is our sensitiveness to, and our impatience under, those 
disorders and distresses w^hich our ancestors cither did not 
observe, or acquiesced in as normal, unavoidable, or uniin])ortant. 
And it is with a profound conviction tliat our progress hitherto 
has been, on the whole, satisfactory, and that it depends only 
on ourselves to make our future advance far more rapid, steady, 
and illimitable, that we venture to point out a few of the, mis- 
takes which have rendered many of our eftbrts less frpitful of 
good than they might appear to have deserved. Zealous, ener- 
getic, indefatigable benevolence is extant in overflowing abun- 


Lord Melbourne used to say that the only thing thiat thorouglily 
alarmed him was, to hear people say, ^ Something wnst he done^ 
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(lance. It needs only the guidance of sound principle to 
produce effects of which statesmen and philanthropists scarcely 
yet dare to dream. 

The great difficulty is happily got over already. ^ Our atten- 
tion is fully awakened on the subject; our sympathies are 
almost nervously alive ; our cars are eUgcrly open to any sug- 
gestions even from the most incapable and inexperienced ; for 
both our fears and our humanity are effectually alarmed. 

But, unfortunately, though an pminently humane, we arc not in 
general a philosoj)hic, nor a sj^stcmatic people. In this respect 
wc and our neiglibours the Frencih are at tlie opposite poles of tho 
intellectual world. Their minds am scientific and mathematical 
to a fault ; ours arc practical and empiric to a fault. They are 
for ever recurring to first principles on the most trivial occasions ; 
we eschew all reference to such, even in tlic most momentous 
matters, with a shrinking instinct which partakes of conscious 
incapacity. In the common arrangements of their liousehold or 
their family,. — in the conduct of the most paltry cases in their 
courts of law, — m the formation or amendment oi their consti- 
tutions, — the French proceed by line and square, to a degree 
wltich appears to an Englishman to savour both of the pedant and 
the schoolboy. They love to have every thing in seipso fotus, 
teres, atquc rotunduSr, In all discussions upon social questions the 
Frenchman starts from the ‘laws of nature’ and the ‘rights of 
‘ man.’ The Englishman seldom goes further back than tlie pre- 
cedents* which Iris own history can furnish him. lie is afraid 
to adopt the most valuable arid incontestable improvement 
unless he can find some warrant for it in the ])ast ; and the 
surest way of inducing him to go forward, is to persuade him 
that he is going backward. The French commence tliclr national 
ameliorations ah Initio, and upon principle ; wc attack our social 
maladicvS zealously indeed, but singly and empirically, not scien- 
tifically. Wc dread all systematic steps; we mistrust every 
thing that proceeds upon, or seems to confirm, a theory. AVe 
are not only satisfied with, but actually partial to, patchwork; 
and arc for ever putting a new piece into an old garment. Of 
two extremes this is unquestionably the safest and the best: 
but still it is an extreme, and therefore an error. Wc attack each 
evil as it arises or rather, as it first strikes our view, as if it 
stood single and isolated, without reference cither to its causes 
or its edntext. AVc seldom dream of tracing back, as we easily 
might do, a host of social mischiefs to one common source or 
seed, and then, by removing that, leave the manifold conse- 
quences to 4^® wt for want of nourishment. The plan we 
adopt 38 the idle, shallow, and wasteful proceeding of cutting off 
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each head of the ever-growing hydra ay it appears. Hence the 
voluminous, confused, and contradictory character of much of 
our remedial legislation. We have ten edicts where one would • 
liave sufficed; we have many that arc inconsistent with each 
other, and many that a^ravatc the virulence, while they sup- ^ 
press or vary the symptoms, of the disease. 

The })articular tendency to error apparent in the prevalent 
social philosophy of the day, to which we wish to direct special 
attention, lies in the unsouncf, exaggerated, and somewhat 
maudlin tenderness with which it is now the fashion to regard 
tlio criminal and the pauper. TJiis feeling is in itself so amiable, 
so Christian (on a superficial glance at least), and has so much 
of justice and rectitude for its foundation, that not only lias it a 
natural aptitude to degenerate into excess, but we are disposed 
to regard the excess itself as a virtue, and arc therefore little 
likely to guard against it. Sclfislmcss is so instinctively felt to 
be the besetting sin, — ^Ihe epidemic malady of human nature^ 

— -that it is jicculiarly difficult to persuade ourselv*cs that we 
can ever be acting wrong when wc know that we arc acting 
unselfishly. And gentleness to thc^ errors, and compassion 
towards the sufferings of others, are such adorning excel- 
lencies in the individual, and in domestic life, that wc listen with 
impatience and mistrust to the moralist who \fould teach us that 
these sentiments, when carried into })ublic affairs and system- 
atised in legislation, may often become eminently mischievous, 
and tliercforc highly culpnhle. ^ Yet# it is unqncstionable that, 
tliough Individuals may allow vffiarity and com])assion to guide 
tlicm without going very far astray, yet the State, if it wishes 
to maintain a straight and safe career, must act ujiun [)rinciples 
as stern, as steady, and as comprehensive as those of Nature herself. 
And while, with pardonaldc pride and self-gratulation, wc con- 
trast the prying and impatient humanity of the present day 
with the hard and brutal indifference which charactcrisecf a 
former age, we are prone to forget or to ignore how im’ich of 
selfish tenderness to our own feelings may lurk in this morhid 
and pampered scnsllivencss to the inevitable or the medicinal 
wretchedness of those around us. 

^ It is pleasing to reflect’ (says Mr. Macaulay, i. 424.) ^ that 
‘ tlie public mind of England has softened while it has ripeiicd ; 

^ and that wc liave, in the course of ages, become not *only a 
^ wiser, but also a kinder people. There is scarcely a page of 
^ the history or lighter literature of the seventeenth century 
‘ which does not contain some proof that our ancestors were 
‘ less humane than their posterity. The discipllrfe of'workshops, 

‘ of schools, of private families, though not more efficient than 
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' at present, "was infinitely harsher. Masters, well born and 
' bred, were in the habjt'of beating their servants. Pedagogues 
^ knew no way of imparting knowledge but by beating their 
' pupils. Husbands, of decent station, were not • ashamed to 
^ beat their wfves. The implacability of hostile factions was 
‘ such as we can scarcely conceive. VVhigs were disposed to 

* murmur because Stafford was suffered to die without seeing 
‘ his bowels burned before his face. Tories reviled and insulted 
' Russell as his coach passed flt)m the Tower to the scaffold, in 
' Lincoln’s Inn Fields. As little mercy was shown by the 
^ populace to sufferers of a humbler rank. If an offender was 
/ put in the pillory, it was well if he escaped with life from the 
^ shower of brickbats and paving stones. If he was tied to the 

* cart’s tail, the crowd pressed round him, imploring the hang- 

* man tp give it the fellow well, and make him howl. Geiitlc- 
‘ men arranged parties of pleasure to Bridewell on Court days, 

^ for the purpose of seeing the wretched women who beat hemp 
‘ there whipped. A man pressed to death for revising to plead, 

^ a woman burned for coining, excited less sympathy than is now 
t felt for a galled horse, or an ovcr-drivefi ox. Fights, compared 
‘ with which a boxing match is a refined and humane spectacle, 

* were among the favourite diversions of a large part of the- 
^ town. Multitudlis assembled to sec gladiators hack each other 
^ to pieces with deadly weapons, and shouted with delight wlicn 
‘ one ,of the combatants lost a finger or an eye. The prisons 
‘ were hells on earth, semhiarios of every crime, and of every 
® disease. At the assizes the^ lean and yellow culprits brought 

* with them from their cells tp tlie dock an atmosphere of 

* stench and pestilence, whi6h sometiincs avenged them signally 
^ on bench, bar, and jury. But on all tliis misery society 
‘ looked with profound indifference. Xowhere could be found 
^ that restless and sensitive compassion which has, in our time, 
^ extended a powerful protection to the factory child, to the 
‘ Hindoo widow, to the negro slave — which pries into the stores 
^ and water casks of every emigrant ship, which winces at every 
' lash laid on the back of a drunken soldier, which will not 
^ suffer the thief in the hulks to be ill-fed or over-worked, and 
^ which has repeatedly endeavoured to save the life even of the 
‘ murderer. It is true that compassion ought, like all other 
^ feelings, to be under the government of reason, and has, for 
' want of such government, produced some ridiculous and some 
^ deplorable effects.’ 

This sensitive aversion to the Infliction or the sight of pain 
is, in truth, thb characteristic, and the especial peril, of the 
practical social philosophy of the day. There is a general 
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disposition to regard all the wretched as simply unfortunate ; to 
shrink at once from the infliction of the punishment which the 
law assigns to crime, and from the spectacle of the punishment 
which nature has allotted to idleness, imprudence, and excess. * 
This is an amiable extreme, undoubtedly, but ^till an extreme 
to be avoided ; and not ithc less dangerous for the gentle aspect 
it puts on. Let us set aside for the present our treatment of 
criminals, and devote a few pages to the consideration of the 
errors in our view of pauperism^. 

The original idea of a Poor-law was, an arrangement to 
compel idlers and vagrants to work: the modern form which 
the conception has assumed, is a machine to support them out 
of the earnings of those who do work. The three wants ol man 
— the only wants of his which strictly deserve the name of 
necessaries — the only wants indispensable enougli to a tolerable 
existence, to scourge the indolent from sloth, to rouse the stupid 
to vivacious toil, or to stimulate the savage to those exertions 
which gradually lead him on to civilisation, — are food, shelter, 
and clothing.* TJie Poor-law, according to tlie po(nilar view of 
it, is an arrangement*, for supplying these gratis; to all whom 
want of will, want, of capacity, or wimt of foretlio\ight has Idft 
destitute of them. It is a contrivance for relieving every one, 
as soon as his privations reacli the point of ^actual want of any 
of those recpiiremonts, want of which is the original stimulus to 
all exertion. It assumes, as its axiomatic foundation, that the 
idle have a rifjlit to share the earnings of the industrious, 
only that their idleness shall hdee hAmght them to destitution. It 
lays down a principle which, logically reasoned out, is Socialism ; 
and which, legitimately and conisist/iiitly followed out in practice, 
would speedily work its own cure, by the manifestation ot its 
intolerable and fatal consefpicnces. In Emjland we arc slow to 
percci\»e the error of our theoretic view's — because national good 
sense, and national good feeling, generally interpose to pr(;vent 
them from being carried out to those extremes of practice which 
■would demonstrate tliclr unsoundness. Put in Ireland there is 
no such corrective, and no such screen; a legislative blunder, 
oiicp launched, is tlicrc allowed to sail on unchecked, till landed 
III its inevitable absurdity ; and in the operation of the law in 
that unhappy country, we may read, ere it be yet too late, a 
w'arning for our own. 

We say that the principle of our Poor-law sanctions the 
approjiriatioii of the earnings of the industrious to the mainte- 
nance of the idle. Por wc must never lose sight of the momen- 
tous truth — which, in fact, lies at the foundation of the saci*ed- 
ncss with which [)ropci*ty is regarded both by the common law 
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and the common feeling of mankind, — that all property is, in 
some form or other, actually or virtually, in the immediate or in 
the remote past, the resuVt o f industry and samny. It is, in short, 
the produce of two great social virtues: the virtue of exertion in 
the first instanf e, and the virtue of self-denial in * the second. 
.Take away those cases — infinitely rare^ in this country, at least, 
— in Avhich property has been either seized by the strong arm 
of power or appropriated by fraud, and transmitted to the lineal 
descendants of the original de^)oIlcrs»>and the assertion admits 
of no dispute, and no exception. The present possessors may, in 
many cases, be drones ; but they have inherited Irom the bees. 
The actual owmer of a vast estate may be a dissolute and 
worthless spendthrift, and may squander his existence and his 
property at Paris or Vienna; but he inherited fit)m an an- 
cestor who earned it in the service of the Commonwealth, in 
the army, or at the bar. The princely estates of the present 
Lord Eldon, the present Duke of Marlborough, or the future 
Luke of Wellington, are, surely, as truly the produce of honour- 
able industry and worthy services, as the accumiflations of the 
merchant, or the hoardings of the peasant. And the wealth of 
tiie great manufacturer, iJie successful lawyer, or the ennobled 
banker, is the meed, cither in the existing or the bequeathing 
generation, of toils and sacrifices which the husbandman or the 
handicraftsman would admit to constitute a valid title. 

But, in truth, it is not only those massive properties that we 
assume*ihe right of mulcting for the sui)port of the pauper. The 
smallest realised savings of Vhe energetic and frugal artisan are 
tithed by the overseer, for the saaintenance of the destitute, the 
indolent, and the drunken. Jjct ns look at a few cases, not oidy 
of real but of daily occurrence. A knife-grinder, at Sheffield, 
with better education, better feeling, or better sense than his 
fellows, resolves that he will employ the high wages which his 
trad^ affords him, to raise himself in the social scale. He works 
steadily six days in the week, denies himself all the luxuries 
and wasteful recreations in which most of his brother- workmen 
indulge, and, at the end of a few years, is able, by unremitting 
diligence and unflinching self-denial, to purchase the cottage that 
he lived in, and to add to it a couple of acres of land. The over- 
seer immediately claims from him three shillings in the pound — 
for the support of a man who worked in the same shop with 
himself, «who earned a guinea a day, but who was always drunk 
four days in the week, and who is, of course, now on the parish ! 
The cotton-spinner, or warehouseman, of Bolton or Manches- 
ter, who earns much, spends little, and abstains from marrying 
till he has invested a sufficiency in some fixed security, is re- 
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warded for years of frugality and toil, by having to pay towards 
the support of the wife and children of the weaver who married 
at twenty, and deserted his family at Ihirty. It is lolly to sup- 
pose that lie does not feel bitterly the injustice of such a claim.* 
The mechanic, who, in good times, laid by a fund to maintain 
him when work should be scarce and wages *low, and denied 
himself many comforts in order to do so, finds his fellow-me- 
chanic, who exercised no such prudence, and refused himself no 
indulgence, supported by parochial aid ; and he feels what a sad 
and mocking comment this is upon the exhortations to economy 
and forethought he so often hears. Two men, both able artisans, 
start with the same advantages, in the same trade — each earning 
thirty shillings a-week. U'he one is steady, industrious, and 
frugal, lives long single, improves his mind, lays by two-thirds of 
what he earns, and accumulates property rapidly. The other 
marries at twenty, spends all his income, drjnks occajyonally, is 
disabled by sickness, or loses his place by imprudence and irre- 
gularity. At thirty-five years of age, the one is payiny parochial 
rates — the (^her is reccimny parochial aid. These contrasts arc 
very frecpicnt ; the result of them is very demoralising ; and the 
principle which upjiolds them clearly, indefensible. • 

The Poor-law, as at present constituted, has a noxious opera- 
tion of anothoj- sort. It has an irresistible tendency to vitiate 
the very essence and beauty of that Christian humanity v/hosc 
functions it usurps, by degrading charity from a voluntary gift 
to a legal o])ligation. Charity is no longer a. willing contribu- 
tion from the affluent and jfbie t6 the wants of the needy and 
infirm : it is a socialistic mulcting of the rich or independent, for 
the benefit of the poor, — a comnupiistic decinuition of the savings 
of the industrious for the mainttmance of the idle. The Poor- 
law asserts, in its nakedest and broadest form, the doctrine of 
Proudhon and Louis Blanc, — that Avant is, in itself a claim, — 
that those who have nothing, possess, in virtue of that rxiy Resti- 
tution^ a full title to the property of others. It poisons the very 
fountain of Christian charity, by making it an indefeasible 
riyht on the one side, and an inescapable tax on the other. 
The man Avho knows that the law cnaldes him to demand ^ por- 
tion of the income of his more fortunate or more industrious 
fellow-citizen, is not likely to be shy in asking, or grateful in 
receiving, the niggnrd and reluctant boon. And the m'an who 
has a tenth of his income forcibly taken from him, t* relieve a 
poverty Avhich, from the mode of its bestowal, it helps to foster 
and create, will generally be both unable and unwilling to be- 
stow another tenth in assisting those cases .which deserve, and 
would otherwise have excited, his ready and actiVe sympathy. 
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The Poor-lj[iw, according to the modern theory of it, is, in 
principle, a virtual abrogation of natural laws. It interposes 
between the cause and consequence. The laws of Nature — 

• which arc the. ordinances of Providence, and therefore the em- 
bodiment of unerring wisdom, — have decreed that idleness and 
improvidence shall incur destitution : we assume to ourselves a 
dispensing power, and pronounce that they shall not incur 
destitution ! 

But, it will be answered, and with gi^at truth, idleness is not 
the only cause of destitution : many are destitute who are will- 
ing and anxious to work. Under all circumstances, casualties 
will often superinduce destitution. Men in the prime of life are 
stricken with sudden incapacity; the premature death of an 
industrious and thriving workman will often leave his family 
witli no provision Jigainst want ; fluctuations in fashion, changes 
in the chtiniicls of trade, which no prudence could have foreseen, 
will often reduce hundreds to poverty. More especially is this 
the case under our complicated system of society, teeming as it 
is with anomalies and difficulties which have descended to us 
from our forefathers, entailed upon us , by their errors, and 
aggravated by our own clymsy or selfish legislation. Many of 
the burdens under which the labourer sinks, — many of the 
impediments to the success of the industrious — many of the 
checks which make H difficult for the artisan to find employ- 
ment, — arc of our own or our ancestors’ creation. Destitution 
is not always avoidable, even by the energetic and the well-con- 
ducted. Society, therefore, \t Inch* may have caused the mischief, 
must not call upon the indivicbial suffierer to bear its unmiti- 
gated pressure. ^ c ■ 

W c admit the plea ; and we admit it- the more readily because 
it leads us straight to the heart and marrow of the question. 
For, while admitting the propriety of a provision for the desti- 
tute ill some form or other, under actual, existing circumstances, 
we deny in toto the abstract right of the })Oor to assistance from 
the funds of others, as a claim. A jirovision for the destitute, 
on our view of the matter, is not a duty which, as a general pro- 
position, society owes to its j)oorcr members, but a debt that a 
society tvhicfi has wronged its poorer members^ owes them as 
compensation and amends. 

Wc'cannot conceive oiiwdiat other rational basis the poor can 
have a claim upon the possessions of the rich, or the idle on the 
earnings of the industrious. The pour man, like the rich man, has 
a right to the produce of his industry, and to his realised property, 
(which is the produce of his industry, or of the industry of some 
one who has bestowed it upon him); — he has a right, like every 
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other member of society, to what he possesses^ and to what he 
earns^ — but to nothing more. The naked demand of the poor 
to share the wealth of the rich is, as we have said before, simple, 
undisguised Communism. The demand of the labourer for em- 
ployment, — his notion that he has a right to havg work found for 
hiniy and that, if he is willing to work, he is entitled to be fed, — 
is, wlicn submitted to the test of reason, a clear absurdity. If 
the Devonshire ploughman has a right to a customer for las 
ploughing, or the Sheffield mechanic for his scissors, the manu- 
facturer must have an equal right to a customer for his cloth, 
and the poet for his verses ; the farmer to a remunerating 
purchaser for his corn, the lawyer to his brief, and the clergy- 
man to his cure. How many diligent and hungry barristers 
arc at least as anxious after employment as the peasant or the 
artisan ? But do they ever commit the folly of demanding it 
as a right ? — of insisting that a client shall igo to lawdn order 
that they may gain a living by conducting his case? — or even 
of requiring their overworked brethren to give them a portion 
of their laboiA’ and their fees ? How many hundreds of Man- 
chester cotton-spinners, or Leeds clothiers have their warehouses 
crammed with goodi^, which they desire only to sell at the most 
paltry profit, or often even at prime cost? But do they ever 
stultify themselves by requiring the state to cqitii)el unwilling cus- 
tomers to purchase i'rom tliem articles which they do not want ? 
And is the day-labourer at all more rational in demanding work 
from a farmer who does not need his services, and has already as 
many hands as he can profitably em|jloy ? To compel the em- 
ployer to use and pay for labour /cA he docs not lonnt, — i. c. 
to give wages against his will,* — is, obviously the same injustice, 
and the same oppression, as to compel the labourer to sell his 
labour against his will, — to work for an employer when he 
would prefer to be idle, or thinks he can dispose of his exertions to 
greater advantage elsewhere. In the one case you forcibly f^eize 
upon a man’s money, in the other case upon his toil ; in botli 
cases you arc guilty of the robbery of obliging a man to part 
with his property against his will, and without an adequate 
equivalent. 

Let us look this matter, then, honestly and boldly in the 
face ; and no longer allow oui'selvcs to be deluded by words 
which have no corresponding ideas attached to then). Labour, 
like corn, calico, or broadcloth, is a commodity, which, iike any 
other commodity, will follow the usual laws of supply and de- 
mand — will find purchasers when it is wanted, and in the 
quantity in which it is wanted : and to comp^ j)eople to pur- 
chase it who do not want it, is as patent a tyranny^ and to ask 
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for this compulsion Is as blind a selfishness, in the case of this 
commodity as in the case of any other. The only circumstance 
which can complicate *t^e question, — the only circumstance 
which can cloud the crystal clearness, or invalidate the irrefra* 
gable soundnes 5 [ of the conclusion,— occurs when either the sup’- 
ply of labour has been artificially incremed, or the demand for it 
artificially diminished. Such artificial interference the intcr- 
ferers may be justly called upwn to compensate, to counteract, 
or to undo. In this nutshell, to our ap|firehension, lies the whole 
question of a Poor-law. 

We shall be much aided in arriving at a clear view of the 
merits of the case by a very simple subdivision ; — like what 
is attempted in cases of bankruptcy and insolvency. There are 
three classes of destitute (/. e, of those poor who need aid in 
order to enable them to live); — 1st, those whom society has 
made destitute b}" selfish or injudicious legislation, by sins of 
commission or neglect; — 2nd, those who have become destitute 
through their own fault, or that of their parents; — and, 3rd, 
those who h«ave become destitute through unavoidable casualty, 
through calamities which could not reasonably have been antici- 
pated — by the visitation of God, as we may say. Each of these 
classes requires a special and appropriate treatment; whereas 
both public law afql public feeling at present lump them toge- 
ther, and deal with them as a homogeneous mass. 

I. And, first, as to those of whose destitution society must 
bear th*?j blame. “ Towards these unhappy individuals the duty 
of society is clear. It must* redeem the past neglect, correct the 
past mistakes, unmake, in short, or efface the class, as speedily as 
possible, and assist to support it fill cfficed. 

There are three ways in which society may promote and 
create destitution ; — by absorbing in taxation an undue [)ropor- 
tion of the produce of industry, — by undue encouragement to 
popjilation, thereby augmenting the supply of labour, — and by 
improper restrictions on trade and industry, thereby diminishing 
the demand for labour. It is impossible to deny that in 
England we have been guilty of all these injustices. But it is 
equally certain tliat wc have retraced our steps, and that we 
now oflTend in these ways no longer. In the first of these errors 
the poor were necessarily passive, and therefore innocent ; in 
the two others they must share with the state the blame and 
the penalty ; since, however injudicious or restrictive be the po- 
licy of the government, it is always in the power of the people 
themselves to insure a due remuneration for their labour, by 
restricting the siipply to the demand, — by refusing, in spite of 
encouragement, to increase the population beyond those num- 
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bers whom industry and enterprise can employ at= rcn^unerative 
wages. 

This amount of good sense and self^dnnial, however, we have 
perhaps scarcely a right at present to require from them, when' 
we remember how deplorably the spread of ^und Education 
among them has been rc4;arded by our miserable sectarian animo- 
sities, — how little has been done to teach them those elementary 
economic laws, on the sedulous observance of which their worldly 
welfare depends, — howipuchis still done in an opposite direction 
in many parishes, by farmers and poor-law guardians to favour 
the married at the expense of the single, — how many of our 
provincial clergy and philanthropists, and how preponderating a 
proportion of the periodical press, are occupied, even at this day, 
in preaching up slavish dependence u})on charity, and in crying 
down the virtues of providence and self-reliance, with a mingled 
recklessness and fanaticism which deserves the strongest repro- 
bation. This, however, must be left to the natural correctives 
of time and circumstance. Now that the state has unfettered 
industry, and* removed all unfair and oppressive taxation from 
the poor, all that justice can further claim from it is, that it 
shall, in the most judieioiis way that ean be suggested, maintain 
those who really can find no employment, till, in tlic progress 
oi‘ prosperity, a period arrives (which, to jud^'e 1^7 rapidity 
with which our national resources are developed, cannot be far 
distant) when the demand for labour sliall have overtaken the 
supply ; and then to announce that for the future the fate of all 
must depend on their own forc*sighf, and tlicir own exertions. 

II. The second class is by far»tlie most numerous; and It is 
in (.lealing with this class that th^j radical error of our social 
philosophy is most ajiparent and most injurious. The idle, tlie 
dissolute, the dawdling; — the Irish peasant, who will beg for a 
penny rather tlnui work for a shilling; — the Irish fisherman, 
who burns his boats for firewood, and pawns bis nets, instep/l of 
using tlieni to fish with; — the agricultural labourer, who waits 
listlessly in his hovel till work finds him out, instead of diligently 
setting out to seek it, in every direction, lor liimsclf, and wlio 
remains a burden on his parisli, when manufacturing enterprise 
in the next town is hampered and delayed for want of hands ; — 
the Shciiicld grinder, wlio, being able to earn a guinea a day, 
will only Avork two days in the Aveek, and drinks the other five; 
— the spinners and Aveavers in manufacturing toAvns, who Avaste 
Iiundrcds of thousands of pounds in strikes for higher wages, 
Avhlcli ahvays cud in the impoverishment of both themselves and 
their employers, and in leaving numbers of tjiem permanently 
unprovided — the unionists, who, like the Aveavers of Norwich, 
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the shlphjuilders and sawyers of Dublin, and the lace-niakcrs of 
Nottingham, have, by violence and unreasonable demands, driven 
away trade from their* respective localities; — and, finally, the 
thousands who, in spite of exhortation, in spite of the bitter 
warnings of experience, persist in spending every week the last 
•farthing of their earnings, as if prosperity, and youth, and health 
could always last: — all these are the laborious architects of their 
own ill-fortune, — all these arc destitute by their Own act, their 
own folly, their own guilt. Those parents, again, who marry 
with no means of bringing up a family, with no provision for the 
future, no sure apd ample support even for the present ; — those 
who (like a hand-loom weaver whom we knew) bring up eleven 
children to an overstocked and expiring trade, which, even to 
themselves, affords only insufficient earnings and unsteady em- 
ployment ; — and those who spend in wastefulness and drinking 
wages w^iich, carefully husbanded, might secure a future main- 
tenance for their offspring; — these all bring into the world 
paupers, whp are destitute by their parents’ culpability, — and the 
sins of the father are visited upon the children. ^ 

Now, with regard to these classes, whatever aid the senti- 
ments of Christian charity may proiApt ua^ as individuals, and 
in each individual case, to administer, or however it may be 
occasionally iiecesjsipy for the state to interpose for the actual 
salvation of life^ it is important to pronounce distinctly that, on 
no principle of social right or justice, liavc they any claim to 
share the earnings or the savings of their more prudent, more 
energetic, more self-denying fellow-citizens. They have made 
for themselves the hard bed •they lie on. They have sinned 
against the plainest laws of natifrc, and must be left to the 
corrective which nature has Mu that cJlsc made and provided;’ 
— a corrective which is certain to operate in the end, if only we 
do not step in to c(ninteract it by regulations dictated by 
plausible and pardonable, but shallow and sliort-sightcd, liimni- 
nlty. ,But let us not lose slglit of the indubitable truth, that if 
7ce stand hetween the error and Its consequence, ice stand hetween 
the evil and its cure , — if we intercept the penalty (where it does 
not amount to positive death) we perpetuate the sin. 

Nor can it be said that, in contending that improvidence, 
idleness, dissipation, and early marriages should be allowed to 
encounter their natural fruit and salutary punishment among 
the poo*r, we are guilty of any partiality or special harshness. 
We demand no more from them than from all other classes. 
Privation and 'wv^^tchedness are the allotted consequences and 
correctives of these vices in all other ranks, — why should the 
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lowest be exempted from the common Ifiw ? * Why should we 
enact that the poor alone should be* ijillc and imprudent, yet 


* We do mot forget, however, and wisli by no means to dissemble, 
tliat the penalty for the improvidence and wasteful indulgences Of 
the labouring classes is offen so extreme as to necessitate a mitigation* 
in their case, for which there is no call as concerns those in supe.rior 
stations, wlio may suffer from the consequence of similar offences. 
In their case the penalty seldom goes beyond the privation of luxuries 
and comforts, and an uneasy dependance on more prosperous friends 
and relations. In that of the poor — but lor the interference of 
strangers — it would often amount to the infliction most painful 
Death ! 

When the spendthrift Gentleman, or the improvident Lawyer or 
Merchant, falls into hopeless poverty, and is correctly enough said to be 
ruined, he scarcely ever actually comes on the parish, or is even reduced 
to sn])port himself by manual labour. He is forced, indee'd, to give 
up his house and dismiss his servants; his boys must be taken from 
school and college and apprenticed to humble trades or foisted into 
])altry clerkshtps ; and his girls must try to go out as governesses, or 
set up as dress-makerS;,w]iilc he himself shrinks with his wife into 
shabby lodgings, and^ lives <here in worn-out garments and on scaifty 
fdiments, — dunned most probably for his weekly rent and his baker’s 
bills, and dunning, iq his turn, the wealthy rela^vcs who grudgingly 
contribute for his support. — A melancholy ei«mgh lot no doubt — 
and no light punishment for offences which we are but too apt to 
consider as venial: But never supposed to give any claim to relief 
from the Bublic — or even from the most eoinpassidnate of tTiose who 
arc eye-witnesses of the fall ami degradation. Such mere reverses 
of fortune, on the contrary, we firmly believe, are most generally 
regarded by the lookers-on, Act on^y with indifference, but with a 
certain degree of eomplaceney, — and considered — and it must be 
owned not altogether unjustly — as no more than a fitting retribution 
for the faults and follies of the sufferers, and a Avholosome warning to 
others to avoid such faults and follies. 

But the case is felt to be widely different when a blight c*omes 
upon the potato in Ireland, or there is a general closing of the mills 
in Lancashire and Yorkshire ; and when iiundreds of thousands of 
the working classes are consequently thrown at once out of employ- 
ment and reduced to utter beggary and destitution ! Not that there 
may not be something of a merited retribution in this case also : 
Since a large proportion of the sufferers, if tliey had only saved in tlie 
days of prosperity, and abstained from having wives and ehildfen till 
they liad taken some security for their future maintenanciJ — might 
have escaped much of the misery to which they are now subjected. 
But no one, w'c suppose, will say, or think, that their actual impro- 
vidence, or foolish, or even vicious self-indulgertf:es, should actually 
be dealt with as Capital Crimes — or can justify .the ipfliction of the 
most painful form of death to which our nature is liable : And yet, 
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never come to*\vant? — should be reckless and wasteful, and yet 
be fed at the cost of the • sober and the frugal ? — why should 

but for extraneous aid, it is certain that hundreds of thousands would 
die and rot everj^ year, in the streets of our great towns and the 
wayside ditches of our rural parishes. * 

It is this terrible specialty which originally drove us on a Poor-law ; 
and which, we fear, will long operate as a practical impediment to the 
complete working out of those great and irrefragable principles 
which we have sought to enforce in the text. Improvident workmen 
obviously do not deserve the fiite of murderers and felons ; and no 
Christian, or even modei'ately civilised, community can possibly allow 
them actually to perish by famine, under the eyes of a people still in 
the possession of many comforts and superfluities. All mere suf- 
fer mg brought on by the fault of the sufferer, will probably be best 
left to impress its stern but most needful lesson both on the patient 
and tlje spectators ; but he must, at all events, be enabled to survive^ 
that he may profit by that lesson ; and society must come to the 
rescue of all lives palpably about to be extinguished — *excei)t those 
that have been clearly forfeited by atrocious and enornfous crimes. 

In a country like this, however, including bqth England and Ireland, 
wivli its precarious harvests, its fluctuating demand for manufacturing 
labour, and, above all, with a population which tias been allowed, or 
rather oncouragiid, to,multiply without forethougjit or restraint, and to 
grow np without any education that could enable it to see either the 
perils by which it is surrounded, or the means of escaping them, — it is 
absolutely certain that, but for extraneous relief, thousands upon thou- 
sands must annually die miserably, under the very eyes 6f the legis- 
lature, and of the wealthy individuals by whose want of judgment, 
neglect, or instrumentality, much ©f that destitution and helplessness 
have been created. While this cqptinuei to bo the condition of society, 
we think it plainly impossible that the necessary amount of relief can 
ever be derived from the voluntary and unaided charity of the bene- 
volent individuals who may ha])peii to be witnesses of the suffering ; 
and if it were possible, it would be manifestly unjust and inexpedient 
to leaVe so grievous a burden exclusively on such persons. The mere 
magnitude of the evil, in all urgent and important cases, makes such 
a resource palpably inadequate ; and, at all events, what could be 
more unjust than to load the tender-hearted and humane, who have 
had no share in producing the misery, with so oppressive a burden, 
in order to exempt from contribution tlieir selfish and hardhearted 
neighbours — who, taken all together, are far better able to bear it, and 
probably include among them those who have been mainly instru- 
mental in# bringing this spectacle of sorrow and desolation into their 
common vicinity. A compulsory assessment is therefore, in such cir- 
cumstances, and as things now stand, the only effectual or equitable 
remedy ; and though there may be, and undoubtedly are, great diffi- 
culties, both in, fixing the extent of the area over which it should be 
levied, and in guarding against abuses in the distribution of the relief 
so obtained, yet, until great, and, wc fear, necessarily slow^ changes in 
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they alone be allowed to marry without the smallest actual or 
prospective provision for a fiimily, yet^be guaranteed that their 
children shall never sink into lower poverty than themselves ? 


the condition of society are effected, it will be vain<»to expect that it 
should be wholly dispensed* with. 

Such changes, however, we are glad to tliiiik are not only in pros- 
pect, but are actually begun. By the abolition of the Corji-luws we 
have already taken security against the horrors of famine, except in 
some rare and very peculiar cases ; and public attention seems at last 
so effectually directed to the necessity of a sound Education for all 
classes of the community, that we cannot allow ourselves to doubt 
that some of the intelligent schemes which have been devised for this 
purpose will be speedily realised. In the mean time we may miti- 
gate the evils which we cannot yet remove ; and the chief things to 
be attended to while what avc fondly hope may prove but a period 
of transition still endures, seem to be these : — tirst, to inalAi a more 
effectual and searching discrimination between those whose destitu- 
tion may be fairly traced to their own vicious habits or flagrant im- 
providence, anci those on wliom it has fallen as a fatal or providential 
infliction ; secondly, to give as little out-door relief as possible to 
any able-bodied paupers, arul especially to those of the former de- 
scription ; thirdly, to fnake residence in the workhouse, particularly 
to the class last mentioned, as little agreeable and ^comfortable as may 
be consistent 'with the* safety of life and preseiwation of reasonable 
health ; and fourth, for this purpose to devise and enforce^ both in 
and out of the house, far more rigorously than has over been done 
tfiuee the days of Elizabeth, tlui performance of oneitnis and Tjflicicnt 
work, so contrived and adjiibtod (\vhich*wi; believe to be quite prac- 
ticable) as for the most part to dijfray the whole expenses of the 
labourer. • » 

We will add, that an especial duty lies on landlords, large tenant- 
fiirmers, and, above all, on master-man\ifacturers, both to exert 
tliemselves for the efficient education of the working classes, and 
to administer, by private charity, to their relief in times of destitu- 
tion. Thnj are the immediate employers of the labourers ; and >hus 
contract relations, and, w(* must think, obligations also, in .regard 
to them, which do not exist in any thing like the same force as to the 
other members of tlie eomrminity. They alone, too, know tliem indi- 
vidually ; and they alone directly prolit and are often disproportion- 
ately enriched by their labour. They should fljol, tlicrefore, that they 
often owe tliem a remuneration beyond the amount of their stipulated 
wages ; or, at least, that they ought not to allow the artiliccTs of 
their opulence to perish miserably in their sight — or even to Replaced 
in degrading situations from which it is in their power to rescue 
them. We arc glad to think that the majority of the employers, at 
least in this island, an? alive to these consideration^, and act in con- 
formity to them. But neither the feeling nor the .tpractice, wc fear, 
is by any means universal ; and no opportunity slioultl be lost for 
recommending and enforcing its diffusion. 
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Let us not be misrepresented. Wc are not contending that 
the poor should not marry, because they are already too nume- 
rous for the labour market to draft off. We contend only that 
the poor, like nearly all the middle classes — like Jhe majority 
even of the higher classes — should not marry — have no right 
*to marry — till they have made some •provision for the mainte- 
nance of the expected family. Marriage is an enjoyment, the 
claim * to possess which must, in every rank, be purchased by 
previous industry, economy, and prudence. No respectable shop- 
keeper, no merchant’s sou, no educated lawyer, no younger branch 
of an aristocratic family, thinks of marrying till he can support 
a Avife in decency and comfort. If he does, his whole life is pro- 
bably one long penalty — one drear repentance. Thousands ac- 
cordingly remain unmarried through life, from Inability to procure 
the means which alone would make marriage justifiable. Is it 
right to ‘call upon •such to support those who have spurned at all 
similar feelings of justice and self-restraint ? Can any renson 
be assigned .for making a distinction between the classes — for 
imposing this robtraint upon the rich, and exonerating the poor? 

. ^ Every one has a right to live.’ • We will suppose this granted’ 
(says Mr. Mill, Pol. Ecoit. i. 428). ^ But no one has a right to 

* bring creatures into life to be supported by other people, 

* Whoever means to stand upon the first bf these rights must 
^ renounce all pretensions to the last. If a man cannot support 

* even himself unless others help him, those others are entitled 
‘ to say that they do not a|so lyidertake the support of .all the 
^ offspring which it is physically possible for him to summon into 
^ the world. Yet there arc Abundance of writers and public 
‘ speakers, including many c>f most ostentatious pretensions to 
^ high feelings, whose views of life arc so truly brutish, that they 

* see hardship in preventing paupers from breeding hereditary 
^ paupers in the very workhouse itself! Posterity will one day 
^ ask, with astonishment, what sort of people it could be among 
' whom such preachers could find proselytes, 

^ It is conceivable that the State might guarantee employment 

* This was the ground always taken by Mr. IVIalthus. Again and 
again have we heard him maintain in conversation that he himself 
ivas the truest friend to marriage ; since he represented it as the pri- 
vilege and reward of cliaracter and conduct. Certainly no doctrine 
to the contrary will be found in his published writings. But there is 
surely neither character nor conduct in marrying ivithout liaving pro- 
bable means of supporting a wife and children. And no man, wdio is 
to support himself and family by labour, can have any such j)robable 
means, unlesS there is a probability of his labour being in demand. 
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^ at ample wages to all who are born. But if It does this, it is 
' bound, ^ in self-protection, and for the sake of every purpose 
' for which government exists, to provide tluit no person shall 
‘ be born without its consent. If the ordinary and natural^ 
^ motives t6 self-restraint are removed, others ^must be substi- 
^ tilted. Restrictions on marriage, at least equivalent to those. 

^ existing in some of the German states, or severe penalties on 
^ those who have children when unable to support them, would 
' then be indispensable. Society may feed the necessitous, if it 
‘ takes their multiplication under its control ; or it may leave 
the last to their discretion, if it abandons the first to their own 
^ cai'e. But it cannot take half of the one course and half of the 
‘ other. Let it choose that which circumstances or the public 
^ sentiment render most expedient. But it cannot with impunity 
^ take the feeding on itself, and leave tlic multiplying free.’ 

III. If the two first chusscs of destitute •persons were dealt 
with on sound princijdcs, — the first by removing the causes 
which have induced, or which excuse their destitution, and 
assisting theAi till time shall have effaced them, or till national 
])rosperity sliall have absorlied them ; — the second, by allowing the 
natural consequenegs of their folly to arouse them to prudenbe 
and exertion, aided only by such uncertain^ yet liberal succour, 
as private bcncvoloiicc will always be ready to afford to the 
struggling and the sober , — the third class, the destitute by 
casualty, will be found reduced to a very narrow and manageable 
c<jmpass. Such destitution from accident or unavoidable misfor- 
tune is not uiifrccpient in any blass* IWt it falls, of course, most 
extensively on the lowest, as byjfar’the most numerous: and, in 
their case, Avhere the visitativ^ri al any time extend^ to great 
numbers, it may often require to be relieved by a compulsory 
assessment. But even in the middle ranks, in proportion to their 
numbers, such afllictions are probably as frequent as in the 
lowc>st. Those whom ]Mr. Wakefield ingcnloasly dcsignatgs as 
‘ the uneasy classes,’ contribute largely to it. The skilled arti- 
san, in receipt of high wages, in constant employment, possessed 
of moderate savings, whose circumstances and prospects might 
have seemed to justify him in marrying, but who is cut oft* in 
the ])rimc of life by inevitable accident, or disabled by uuin- 
duced disease, leaves his wife and family among the destitute 
by casualty. The naval or military man,’ debarred by illness 
from all chance of advancing in his profession, or wh5se pros- 
pects arc ruined by the death of an influential relative, may be 
classed under the same category. The merchant, who has been 
reduced from affluence by the roguery or ftic bankruptcy of 
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others; Ihe single ladies, whose Income has been seciired on 
turnpike trusts. or "West India estates.; the clergyman, whose 
professional career has,«ftom any unforeseen occurrence, been 
^suddenly closed — may all be considered to belong, to the same 
classification^ This class — the destitute who have •fallen from 
a higher fortund*, not by their own faujt, but by the visitation 
of God— ^ would be, at no time, the proper occupants of a Work- 
house^; and call on the part of the humane, for more delicate, and 
often inoro apijdc assistance than can ever be ministered by the 
overseers, ratepayers, or Justices of the parish* They furnish 
accordingly th^ highest and the best field for the exercise of 
Cliristiau charity — for the display of that active, restless, inde- 
fatigable, benevolence, which is the proud characteristic of our age 
and country ; and which (were all less valid and legitimate claims 
upon it negatived and put aside by the operation of the prin- 
ciples we^avc advocated) would not only amply suffice to meet 
all such demands, but would, by being confined within its proper 
channel, and directed to its fit recipients, rapidly recover all its 
readiness, all" its beauty^ all Its reflex action ob, the donor. 
Where every ninth individual is a pauper, every eight persons 
have the maintenance of [mother person charged upoif them. 
Whence, neccssaril)", the man who is compelled to contribute a 
large portion of liis Income to the suppo,i’t and encourage- 
ment of idleness and self-indulgcnce, is both less able and less 
willing to relieve more deserving cases of distress, and becomes 
more surly and spspicious witli regard to all such cases. The 
application of sound and unwavering principles to the two first 
clasj^es would ensure the' more poniplete and cflective relief of 
the third. . destitution of J:he fonner Avould soon be effaced 
by tlie natural operation of uiicheeked • economic laws; — while 
the destitution of the latter would relieved as rapidly as it 
appeared, by that individual kindliness which nature and Chris- 
tianity have alllvo allotted as its cure. 

Quv philosophy will by many be termed stern and harsh ; but 
if it be ^ound, there can be no question that it is the truest and 
the tendereat mercy. That physician shows the most genuine, 
sympathy with the patient who resolutely adopts the treatment 
which will soonest and most effectually eradicate his malady : 
and that assuredly is the truest philanthropy which exerts itself^ 
not to* relieve suffering, but to prevent it; — that the truest 
and most ,, high-minded charity which labours assiduously to 
render .its recipients independent of itself. It is not only a 
false phUosophy, but a spurious benevolence, which would blink 
the difficulties of ,6ur social problems — which would slur them 
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over ^ther than solve them — which would seek for peace in 
fallacies and compromises whence pe;^ce can never spring — 
which would shrink from the truth because the truth s<^ms 
to be severe — which \vould tacitly persuade the poor that^ 
they may with impunity violate natural and, economic laws, 
and that they can sovv»the seeds of improvidence, indolence,* 
and waste, without reaping the appointed harvest of squalid 
wretchedness and moral degradation — which encourages them 
to marry without means, because it seems harsh to prohibit or 
postpone the great solace of life to those who have so few others, 

^ — as if (says Mr. Mill) it were not a thousand times more hard- 
‘ hearted to tell human beings that they may, tlian that they may 
‘ not, call into existence swarms of other creatures, who arc sure 
^ to be miserable, and most likely to be depraved.’ "Wo had proof 
enongli under the Old Poor-law of the immense aggravation of 
pauperism and degradation caused by our insrbld softness and 
our false pliilosophy. We have had proof enough since, in Ire- 
land as well as here, that we cannot operate ah extra; — we 
cannot raise Ihc mass out of tliclr misery — they must raise 
themselves. State into’fercnce is omnipotent for eYll--vci^ 
impotent for good ; qiowefful to make? and multiply paupers — , 
very powerless to relieve them. Our duty consists in encou- 
raging tlic exertions of the people, in remoyhig evoiy obstacle^ 
and affording every facility, — especially, the means of education. 
j\Iore than this, in reality, we cannot do : And if they are once 
convinced that this is our doctrine, and that it will be Unswerv- 
ingly applied ; — that, while no grfevaiiec and no impediment 
shall remain which legislation can* remove, yet tliat the state will 
no longer, in their behalf, stdnd botween the cause and Its bon- 
sequcnco — will no longer exonerate the poor from the burden 
of those virtues by which aJone in all other classes comfort and 
respectability can be purchased — ■ we may hope soon to see a 
mighty change, in a society otherwise so vigorous as ouvsj — a 
change, the nature and extent of which ^ill amaze thoj^e who, 
from having always let down their net tit the wrong side of 
the boat, have toiled through the niglit of years, aud yet taken 
nothing. 

In dealing with these matters, however, we must again most 
distinctly and anxiously announce, that w^e do not urge — we de- 
precate — any barbarous or indecent haste. All that we arc now 
anxious for is, to superitlduce a healthier tone of public* feeling 
on the subject than at present prevails. Let us once arrive at a 
sound view of things ; and, even if we put thi^ view in pmctlce 
timidly, languidly, tardily, and partially, the ^war with evil’ is 
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already half a'cconiplished. Let us set and keep our face fa the 
right direction, and the slowness of our progress need then be a 
matter of comparatively slight regret. We have hitherto erred 
in our view and our treatment of social maladies, from neglecting 
to study Natuiie (by which we mean always the Author of 
Nature) in her mode of dealing with ‘them. We have been 
habitually too tender and too hasty. We have wanted nerve, 
and we have wanted patience. Wc have forgotten to observe 
that Nature cures the sins and follies of man by means of the 
penalties which she attaches to them, as at once their consc* 
quenco and their corrective. Our tenderness has shrunk from 
the permission of the penalty — and we have wondered that the 
cure has not been wrought I Evils, such as those inveterate and 
deeply-rooted ones that now pervade our social system, cannot be 
removed without long time and much suffering ; — it is, tlicre- 
forc, ]io ^xrgument* against a plan of cure that it works slowly, 
and works ^through much tribulation.’ Awakened reflection 
will show that Nature, in working he?' cures, is impatient of no 
needful slowness, and appalled at no needful suffefing : And wc 
must learn our course by watching hers. « Wc must first satisfy 
ourselves that we are on Hhe riyht tach ; aufl then urge on the 
process with unshaken nerves, and await the final result with 
untiring patience ayd unfaltering trust. ‘ 

Wc have left ourselves little space for examining the merits of 
the works whosd titles wc luivc phiced at tlie head of this article. 
But Mr. Burton’s book deserves more attention and a closer 
analysis than we can now give ‘It. It is addressed chiefly to the 
operative classes ; and, judging frdhi the channel through which it 
is given to the public, wc trust it is likely to reach them. Wliilc 
every page breathes the warmest sympatliy with their feelings, 
and the truest wish to improve their condition, its tone and s}>irit 
arcmnlformly healthy, manly, and encouraging. There is no un- 
worthy tenderness shown to their indolence, tlieir selfishness, or 
their prejudices. lie resolutely teaches them that they must do 
their own work, and shows them, at the same time, how they ca?i 
do it; and few right-minded working men will rise from the 
careful perusal of the book without the resolution that they ?c?7/, 
and the conviction that they may, raise themselves to a really 
comfortable and enviable condition in the social scale. Wc 
recommend attention especially to Mr. Burton’s clear and manly 
exposition of the cause of the distress of the hand-loom weavers, 
and of other corresponding classes : — 

‘ We sliall always find that certain classes, more or less numerous 
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accortling to the state of society we are examininpr, ^re engaged in 
some kind of occupation that, however much, time it may consume, 
makes a near approach to idleness. . . / The hand-loom weayer 
docs not labour, according to the sense in which the term is employed' 
by a people^ advanced like our own in ])roductive enterprise, lie 
works with no more enej-gy than the Hindoo, .and yet expects a. 
common share of the produce of the most energetic and productive 
nation of the world. He does not fultil the condition necessary to 
the holding a place in the industrial society to which he professes 
to belong. While he believes that he is doomed to labour more 
than other men, and to obtain less, the real calamity of his lot is, 
that he has never known what true labour is ; For if we really and 
seriously compare it with the other efforts of the human beings aoiound 
us, it is an abuse of words to call the jerking of a stick from side to side, 
with a few other uniform motions, by the name ol* labour. Amacliine 
does it, and a machine ouglit to do it ; meti were made for higher, 
more intricate, more daring tasks. And yet is t!ie myst abject 
slavery. The man who works hard has liis hours of relaxation ; he who 
never knew what Jiard work is, has none. Ho has chosen, or, to s^ieak 
more charitably, his misfortunes have thrown him into, the position 
of ])cing physically a machine, and, like a machine, he must be ever 
present at his post, and •unvaryingly uniform in Lis motion ; morally 
he is a slave, but not a w6rkmaii. . . It might naturally have 
been expected, tliat a slu'ewd and energetic people w^ould have soon 
abandoned the idea ol^ b(dng able to obtain the reward of skill, with- 
out impiirting it ; that tlie enterprising spirits^ among the W'(‘avers 
must liave early seen the evil days in store for those who allowed 
thejuselves to lapse into tlic indolence of mCre roiitine occiipations, 
and th(‘y Avould at least liavc warnrjd their children against the 
clangers of indolence. . . . But far frbm drawing the proper 
wisdom of experience from,! heir o\^n calamities, the parents taught 
their descendants to follow fh^^ir trade, only to partake of their 
misery. Heartbroken, and objectless in their squalid poverty, they 
stuck to tlieir falling trade with a sort of obstinate fatalism. They 
had, at tlie same time, temptations all too strong to initiate their 
children into the easy mysteries of the craft ; lor the very cirfum- 
stance that attenuated the parents’ wages, enabled the child to add its 
earnings to the family income; and so the young ' gencration^sUpped, 
as it were, into the loom — and, by the fatal vice of yielding to the 
temptations of indolence, enslaved themselves for life. Such are the 
secrets of theJBOOjOOO hand-loom weavers of the present day ; with 
fair remunerating work for probably no more tlian a third of their 
number.’ — (Chaps, i. and ii.) ’ * 

Mr. Burton has some valuable pages to ^liow how nearly all, if 
not quite all, those elements of happiness which really constitute 
the enjoyments of the rich, are within the reach of the indus- 
trious and provident poor. His chapters on Capital fully confirm 
a statement which we made in a recent Num^ier, qs to tlie very 
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moderate profits at present realised by capital^ when fairly dis- 
tinguished from labour^ invention, and risk; and his observa- 
tions on the duties of employers to the working classes, and 
of the working classes to themselves, are among tjie soundest 
and boldest we^have anywhere met with. In his chapter on 
Population we suspect that it fares with him as with most of 
Mr. Malthus’s critics, and that he more nearly agrees with the 
real doctrine of that great philosopher than he seems to be quite 
aware of. His last chapter on Pauperism and Poor-laws brings 
him directly to the subject to which we have addressed ourselves 
in the present article. The point of view from which he priii- 
oipally regards compulsory relief, is in opposition to mendi- 
cancy : And his observations on the defects of the old system, 
in the three kingdoms, show the vast inherent difficulties of the 
attempt to mitigate destitution, Avithout doing greater mischief 
even to humanity, 'by injuring industry and forethought. 

^ When the systems in the three countries were lately the subject of 
investigation Aiid amendment, there was in Ireland no legal provision 
for the poor ; there was in Scotland a lU'ovision little befter than none ; 
and tliere Avas in England a profuse demoralising system — Avhich 
many people conceived to be Averse tliaii *110110. ^ The abuses, indeed, 
of the J'mglish poor-hiAv prompted many people to hold that there 
should be no legal provision for tlie poor ; and to maintain that the 
salvation of Scotlaiia consisted in keeping down the fund of jiauper 
relief to its almost nominal lcv(d. Still if there Avas much mendi- 
cancy ujpler the profuse distribution of England, there Avas still more 
in Ireland and Scotland ; and jt began to be perceived in the latter 
country, that Avhatever inay rbe the effect of profusion, a system 
AvhicJi does not profess to sujipbrt the .destitute, but only to give 
them occasional and trifling aids, Avdshiot beneficial; as it allowed a 
large class of the population to lapse into the careless degraded liabits 
of those who have nothing to lose. It Avas seen at the same time 
that the system, in its professed thrift, afforded no means of disci- 
plining the persons among Avliom the paltry sums colleeled Avere 
dispersed, in the manner in Avhicli all recipients of pauper relief 
ought tl) be disciplined, iji order that it may be seen that the fund 
distributed goes to reduce, and not to foster, pauperiwsm. . . . 

‘ In all arrangements for taking charge of the damaged portion of 
society, the exi^ense of tlic machinery is a trifle, in comparison Avith 
that which its imperfections may occasion ; and hence the eflectiveness 
of the arrangements is of influitely greater importance than tlieir cost,! 

We li/ive suggested no machinery for the applications of the 
principles on Avhich our three great divisions are drawn. It 
would appear from the general tone of Mr. Burton’s strictures, 
that ho thinks there may be found, in the Labour test, such as 
it was in England* in the time of Elizabeth, and such as it has 
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Our Poor-laws still very imperfect, 

been* restored In our own clays, the machinery that he requires : 
And he adopts, apparently with approbation, Mr. Mill’s sum- 
ming up of the Avorking of the present English Poor-law. Undcr^ 
its provisos., he says, 

^ It may be regarded as irrevocably established, Miat the fate of rio 
member of the communit/need be abandoned to chanc( 3 ; that society 
>ean, and therefore ought, to insure every individual belonging to it 
against the extreme of want ; that the condition even ot“ tiiose on the 
lowest step of the social ladder needs not be one of physical sulfcring 
or the dread of it, but only of restricted indulgence and forced rigidity 
of discipline.’ 

At the same time, he is sensible that the practical adjustment 
of so difficult a social operation as the administration of relief, 
is not yet solved by the discov^ery of a sound principle : — 

' Notwithstanding the great practical utility of this priniwplc, as it 
has been developed in England, it stands forth at this moment as a 
warning to all legislators, to watch the ]>ractical bearing of every prin- 
ciple, and to he ]*eady to abandon any tljcory that pro\'\?.s insufficient 
for its purpose. The labour test has, to some extent, suited England; 
but it does not follow llftit, in the same form, at least it will suit Er^g- 
lancfs neighbours. M the year 1846, the* Government of this country 
encountere<l one of the most lively alarms that a government has ever 
experienced, by findi/ig that Juindreds of thou^tinds of workmen in 
Ireland preferred the labour tost to tlie necessary culture of the iields. 
The cahimitous consequences which this phenomenon seemed to point 
to, were only averted by remarkable firmness and si^gacity ; but it left 
statesmen im])re.ssed with a le?«oii f»f caution, which wonld teach 
them to hesitate before they achi])tod, unaltered, to the other island of 
the United Kingdom, the sysjteni tliey luid found so efficacious at 
Jioine. In fac.t, the drama of the ifational workshops hade fair to 
have exliibit(\l its fu'vSt performance in this empire. The Erujlish 
workman cursed tlie restraints, the sordulness, the degradation of 
parish Avork and ])ay, and l(4‘t it when lie could — Avitli those feelings 
of scorn and hatred which it was the legislature’s policy to cultivate 
towards it. But the Irish Celt indolently adopted tlie public AA" 0 )-ks as 
a provision for life ; Avliieli, though poor, exempted him from the vicis- 
situdes of voluntary labour, and promised to be uniform and secure. 
It is remarkable that tlie Highland Belief Board, having in tlieir 
Jiands a large surplus fund to be applied to public purposes at tlie 
conclusion of the last famine, felt the same difliculty. They adopted 
the labour test; hut labour oflered by a charitable relief jioard, 
instead of being uiipopnlar, was coveted ; the Avorkmen appearing to 
consider that it invested them Avith some of the pomp and circumstance 
of public officers.’ 

On the other hand, Mr. Symons, Avhosc work is full of striking 
facts and valuable suggestions, coin])hiiiis tthit t*hc Poor-law 
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Amendment Act is failing to keep down pauperism. The so- 
called labour test, as it, has hitherto been applied, has been 
characterised more by the irksomeness and repulsivencss of the 
relief, than the industrial nature of employment. ‘ Jn 1835, the 
'•great a3ra of ithc Poor-law Eeform Act, the rates reached 
' 7,373,807/. ; and in 1848, after thirteen years’ operation of the 
' Amendment, we find the rates arc 7,817,429/. ; and that every 
' ninth person in our popidation is a pauper ; ’ and that in their 
joint increase during the last two years, that of the j)aupcrs has 
been double that of the criminals. ' The reformatory character 
' of the disci})linc essential to the object in view has been 
' almost wholly omitted : and we find the system so essentially 
' faulty, that we arc fast relapsing into a state of pauperism as 
' bad as it was before.’ After stating, and showing from good 
autliorities, that in Prussia, Belgium, Saxony, Bavaria, Den- 
mark, Stveden, tho Ilansc Towns, jMecklenberg, and in most 
parts of tlie United States, employment is fo\nid for tlie poor, 
of a kind wlfich almost always repays the full cx])ciiscs of their 
liialiitenancc, and often yields a surplus for their outfit and 
education, he emphatically concludes, ' l^early all Europe and 
' America tluis afford us 'an example *of wkat a Poor-law must 
' be, if it aim at tlie reduction of pauperism. But I have no 
' hesitation in avowing my belief, founded' on many years’ ob- 
' servation and experience of the Poor-law practised in Eng- 
' land, that we are adopting the surest means of augmenting the 
‘ burden we seek to lessen.’ The^ training of pauper children in 
workhouse schools, althoiigli the duty of industrial training is 
now recognised by law, has lilthcrto failed, from nilsiiuiiiuge- 
meiit, equally with the workhouse" itself; and he agrees with 
the Poor-law Commissioners in their last Beport, that wc must 
look to the establishment of District Schools if we mean to 
prevent tlie workhouse schools from degenerating into mere 
semWiarics of future paupers. 
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Akt. VII. — Statistics of Coal, The Geographical and Geo-* 
logical jblstribution of Fossil Fuel, or Mineral Comhustihles 
employed m Arts aiuUAIauufactures, § ; with coloured Maps- 

and Diagrams^ derived, from official Beports and accredited 
Authorities, By Richard Cowling Taylor, F.G.S., 
IkQ, &c. 8vo. London, Chapman; Philadelpliui, T. W. 
Moore. Pp. 754. 

^JPiiE author of this volume has been fortunate in the publica- 
tion of his work at a time when the supply of fuel in the 
remotest quarters of tlic globe has become a new and most im- 
portant question. The Indian Seas are already traversed by 
steam vessels, from Suez by Aden, Bombay, and Qeylon, to 
Singapore ; and wliilst we wi'itc a public meeting has been 
held for the purpose of completing the line to Sydney, the 
capital of Australia.* Thc][ American ^movers’ totf, have before 
this time shot out by railway to the far West; and having once 
reached tlui shore of tlio Pacific, tl\c steamers of the United 
States Avill soon stretcli over to the Sandwich Islands, Tahiti, 
China, and the Indian Islands, from the East; and thus com- 
plete the circuit of the globe by steam. It? is not, therefore, at 
all extravagant to su})pose that a steam voyage round the world 
will in a few years be so practicaWe, that tl^e merchant and 
tourist may make the circuifrwitlMU a year, and yet have time 
enough to see and learn much at many ot the principal ‘stations’ 
on his way. And it is very '.atisfactory to know that, in addition 
to the ancient and well-known supplies of coal from the mines 
of Europe, a production amply sufficient for all the markets 
and all the possible uses of the w^orld, may now be expected 
from America ; and that in every quarter mineral fuel of some 
sort exists, and may be made available for steam navigatioiL 
Mr. Taylor, who is resident as an engineer in America, and 
is already known as the author of several publications of great 


* All that is now wanting to extend the voyage from Singapore to 
Sydney is a coal depot in one of the islands cast of »Java. Thence, 
passing by Timor, the vessels wdll avoid the dangers of Torres’ l!5traits 
(now Avell ascertained), by anchoring at night; and, takiiY^ in coal 
again at Port Albany, a newly-discovered harbour close to Cape York, 
the passage, within the barrier-rcci*, to Sydney, is practicalde with 
ease and safety; — the whole voyage from England to that place, 
which now requires four months, and is often .prolonged to live, 
being thus easily accomplished within seventy days. 
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merit in geology, Informs ns, that wishing to compare the details 
of the coal trade of the^ United States and of some other coun- 
^trics, he found that the information required was not accessible 
in any single work, or even in a number of works — and in many 
cases was nowhwe to be found on record. He began, therefore, 
to collect from original sources, till his ‘materials expanded into 
a large volume : And there is no quarter of the w6rld from which 
he has not obtained information of great interest and value. 

The nature of the information which the reader may expect 
to find in this work may be estimated from a prefixed list of its 
contents, ^vhich is prefaced by an introduction of one hundred 
and fifty pages — in itself a valuable treatise: — on the general 
structure of coal deposits, an account of the supposed origin of 
coal, of the vegetable remains which have been found in it, the 
system of coal-mining, and of ventilating and draining mines; 
and a sta*tcment ortlie accidents and discjises to wbicli the work- 
men in such mines are exposed, and of methods lor obviating 
or lightening tliose evils. , 

Tlic projier business of the volume occupies, with an excellent 
in|lex, about seven hundred pages. If is*^ illustrated by several 
coloured maps and woodcuts. The general jfiaii under which 
the aiitlior arrange^ his information — beginning with the United 
States, and ending with New Zealand, the most remote of 
British colonies — is, to give the population of each country 
and of its local divisions, • — an account of the weiglits and 
measures, with a*" reduction of tlicm in every case to the English 
standard, — the exchanges,* and the tariff of duties paid on 
coal and other fuel, — the quantity (reduced to English tons,) 
produced, exported, and coiffeumcd at home in every state, — 
the average prices and amount of sales ; with general observ- 
ations on the coal trade, the local modes of working, and the 
economy of the mines, — the extent, features, and peculiarities 
of the coal tracts, — the qualities and analyses of tiie ditfi'rcnt 
varietier. of fuel in each district, — exact references to authorities 
and published documents being given throughout. From this 
ample enumeration, our readers will be enabled to judge of the 
vast amount of the statistical details condensed into the volume; 
and will perceive also, that it is impossible witliiu our limits to 
give more than a very general view of its multifarious contents, 
— the grpater part, indeed, not admitting of abridgement. 

The Inquiries of the author have been extended, with marvel- 
lous industry and perseverance, to every part of the globe; but, 
as might be expected of an engineer residing in America, the 
coal tracts of, that* vast countiy naturally occupy a large portion 
of the work, , As these arc probably less known to most of our 
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readers than the coal-producing states of Europe, while they are 
beyond all comparison the greatest depositories of coal in the 
world, — affording to that fortunate region the prospect ot 
almost unbounded wealth, — we shall confine onr attention* 
chiefly to this part of the work: — But our ^readers may be 
assured that the author'fe account of other countries gives equal* 
proofs of his diligence in collecting information. 

Under the term fuei^ Mr. Taylor comprehends not only what 
is commonly called Coal^ — that term including the bituminous 
varieties of England, Anthracite^ like that of Wales and of Kil- 
keimy in Ireland, and the broxmi coal of mineralogists, — but also 
bituminous wood and peat. The whole forming, in fact, a series 
of gradations, from anthracite (mineral carbon), to recent wood — 
the differences arising chiefly from the addition to this carbon, of 
oxygen, hydrogen, and saline and earthy matter in various propor- 
tions. The adaptation of these varieties of fhel to the*purposes 
of manufacture and commerce, can be determined only by experi- 
ment ; and hjjs recently been the subject of elaborate research in 
America and Belgium, as well as in this country. Our present 
business is chiefly with coal, in its ap^flication to the purposes.of 
life and commerce* rather than the mineralogical or chemical 
qualities of the substances themselves. But^ even in this view, 
lignite and peat arc important subjects of inquiry ; since there 
arc purposes to which they are especially adapted under proper 
management ; and as cases must arise, in the })rogi’css of naviga- 
tion by steam, when it may 1)C- necessary to liave recourse even 
to the inferior kinds of fuel, the places liffording them ought to 
be Indicated. ^ * 

Until after the middle of tlic rfghteenth century, nearly the 
whole (d* the great basin of the Mississippi, the valley of the 
Ohio, and the western slope of the Alleghany Mountains, or 
Appalachian Bange, constituting the great central coal-field of 
America, were partially occupied by Indian tribes; and for 
many years afterwards, this vast region was held to be of*feO little 
value, that the acipiisition of the coal-fields did not in auv rcvspcct 
influence the arrangements between the parties, made at sundry 
times by William Penn and his family, and subsequently by the 
proprietaries. By the ti'eaty of 1768, the latter became pos- 
sessed of nearly the whole area of the bituminous coal-laud of 
Pennsylvania, ^for the sum of dollars!^; and al^out that 

time the presence of coal in certain places seems to have first be- 
come known. But it was not till 1828 that the first cargoes from 
the Alleghany coal-fields reached Philadelphia and Baltimore. 

^ In the year 1753,’ says Mr. Taylor, thcre'weiv) probably no 
^ white men living within the present limits of the city of Fitts-- 
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^ hurg ; wherC, even in 1775, only a few cabins were standing: 
‘ but, in our day, three fourths of a million of tons of coals are 
* annually received there ; and the iron manufacture is so great 
' * as to confer upon the place the title of the Bir^ningham of 
America.” ’-r- Yet, vast as the produce is already in some 
•places, it can scarcely be said to have begun ; ^ and it is impos- 
sible,’ says the author, in concluding his general sketch of what 
he calls the great Alleghany coal-field, (preferring that term to 
Appalachian,) ‘ to contemplate its gigantic proportions, and its 
‘ enormous yet almost untouched resources, without being struck 
' with the magnificent field it presents for future enterprise.’ 

The coal regions of America may be divided generally into 
three principal masses : the great central tract, extending from 
Tuscalosa in the state of Alabama to the west of Pennsylvania, 

- and being apparently resumed in New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia;— the secofid, also a vast region, strikes north-westward 
from Kentucky’^, crosses the Ohio, and stretches out through 
Illinois to the Mississippi; — a third region, smaller than the 
Others, but still of great importance, lies between the three 
gl’eat lakes, Erie, Huron, and Michigan. * 

^ A comparison of the 6oal strata of contiguous basins,’ Mi\ 
H. D. Bogers states, ^ has convinced me that these are all no 
^ more than dctacHod parts of a once continuous deposit ; and 
^ the pliysical structure of the whole region most satisfactorily 
^ confirms this idea, by Showing that they all repose conform- 
^ ably on the sailie rocks.’ The (patent of ^ this enormous coal- 
-field’— considering the outlying portions as intimately con- 
nected with it — is, in length, from N. E. to S. W., rather more 
than 720 miles, and in greatest breadth about 180 miles ; — upon 
a moderate calculation, its area amounts to sixty ^three thousand 
Sfjuare miles I But there are, besides, several smaller basins, 
including tlic detached troughs of anthracite in Eastern Pcnnsyl- 
vanic,, — which of themselves alone form one of the most re- 
markable coal tracts anywhere existing. These may be stated, 
approximately, at about 200 square miles, presenting unequivocal 
evidence that all were once united. — And thus we shall have 

- a coal formation, which, before its original limits were reduced, 

- measured, at a reasonable calculation, 900 miles in length, and 

- in spine places more than 200 miles in breadth. The strata 

- which constitute this vast deposit, comprehending coal in nearly 

- all its ‘.known varieties, from the driest and most compact 

- anthracites, to the most fusible and bituminous common coal.’ 

The development of the structure of this great region, a capital 
step in the gcplogy of America, was accomplished by the brothers 
Professors iiogers, after several years of elaborate investigation. 
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An ^cellcnt epitome of their results will be found in the first 
volume of Mr. (now Sir Charles) Lvell’s ^ Travels in North 
^ America ; ’ where, as well as in his» ^ Second Visit to the 
‘ United States/ most instructive views are given, with ad-' 
inirable distinctness, of American geology in (jomparison with 
that of Europe. At present we must content ourselves with, 
referring to these imblications, and to the masterly original 
memoirs of the Messrs. Rogers, in the reports of the Associated 
American Geologists and Naturalists, published in 1843.* 

One of the prominent facts connected with the coal seams of. 
this remarkable country, is the prodigious extent, throughout 
which some of them have been ascertained to be continuous. 
Tims the great bed of Pittsburg stretches nearly tlirough the 
whole length of the Monongahcla river, having been traced 
throughout a great elliptic area of nearly 225 miles In its longest 
diameter, and of maximum breadth about lOO ^milcs, — the super- 
ficial extent of this seam being thus about fourteen thousand 
square miles : and Mr. Rogers considers these vast dimensions as 
bearing actu.41ly but a small proportion to the ancient limits 
of the stratum, whichJic supposes to have been ‘ at least 34,000 
^ SCI u are miles;’ a surface greater than that of Scotland or Ifc- 
land : the thickness of the bed diiiilnishing gradually from twelve 
or fourteen feet, to two feet. 

It is, ho^vever, to the comparatively small Anthracitic region 
oi‘ P(mns3dvania, that the greatest interest seems to be attached 
by the autiKjr of this volume ; and it wdll, perhaps, surprise some 
of our readers, accustomed to* the resides of Englaiul and the 
cheerful blazing of our bituminous coal, to know that, in Ame- 
rica, Anthracite, or stone edai, — ;which docs not flame, but has 
the great advantage of not producing smoke, — is held in much 
liiglier estimation. 

‘ We now pass,’ says the autlior, ‘ to the qrent deposit of anthracite 
in Pc misi/lva nla , the only one, in fact, of material value on thi.s» con- 
tinent. Here wo have tlic most interesting asseml)lage of , isolated 
coal basins that the world has yet produccMl, or the geologist iiive,j,ti- 
gated. Tlie ]>hyslcal features of tliis anthracite country are wild, 
its aspcict forbidding, its surface broken, sterile, and apparently irre- 
claimable. A century ago a large portion of this wilderness liad 
received, upon the maps, the not unapt title of the wilderness of 
“ St. AntonyT Three-fourths of a eentuiy after, when a great part 
of tliis area was still in stony solitude, a few tons of an (^unknown 

* ‘ An Impiiry into the Origin of the Appalachian Coal Strata, 

^ 8tc.,’ by Henry H. ilogcrs, pp. 433—474.; anti ^ On the Pliysical 
‘ Structure of the Aiipalaclu'an Chain, &c./ hyJW, B. Rogers, and 
II. D. Rogers, kc., 1841 and 1842, pp. 474— 531. ^ , 
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combustible were brought from it to Philadelphia, where its qualities 
were to be tested, and its value ascertained. But the miner has now 
entered into this wilderness of St. Antony, and canals have pene- 
trated it, and railroads have traversed it. Basin after basin of this 
combustible lia\ e been discovered in it, tract after tract have supplied 
productive collieries iu it, until, in a single year (1847), it had fur- 
‘nibhed the surprising amount of 3,000,006 of tons (an aggregate of 
near 19,000,000 of tons of anthracite within the last quarter of a cen- 
tury) ; and 11,439 vessels cleared from the single port of Philadelphia 
in that loaded with a million and a quarter of tons for the ser- 
vice of the states. Such then is the anthracite leglon, 

and such iti| tapid progress in production. To Pennsylvania, in rt l,i- 
tion to the future^ its valtite, in connection with the corresponding 
advance of her manufacturing industry, surpasses the power of com- 
putation.’ (Pp. 1$^ 20.) 

The proi^rtlnne of the superficial c(ml areas in tho principal 
coal prod,uchig ^C([untriea of Europe and America, arc illustrated 
]^y diagminfi^ which the author considers as more imprcssi\e 
tlniii tlic dry statement of numbers. 


Diagrm^ mp$rjictal Coal Areas of various Cotmfrus, 
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On comparing these figures with those wlui^^foBow,~eX-* 
prosing thl relive production, or amount out,, 

in the dif^ent statfs, — it appears that Grea<^ a 

coal area Jiess thfifen 9,000 square miles, (that* of the United 
States being 133,132 square miles) produced 31,500,000 tons of 
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coal ^ 1845 ; tlie whole produce of the United States during 
the same period being only 4,400,000, or somewhat less than 
one-seventh of the British produce. * • 

Diagrams tof the relative Amounts of Production of Mineral 
Combustihles in the Six principal CoaUproduting Countries 
of the Worlds m the y^ar 1845 . 

1 . 
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It may be siatisfactory to our readers to have before them the 
relative production of tron at the same period. 

■ - - « 

Diagram of the Production of Iron in 1845. 

f 

1. • 2. 3. 4. 

- Grent Britain. United States. Frai.^cc. Russia. 

□ 

2,200,000 tons. 602,000 tons. 448,000 tons. 400,000 tons. 

6. ^ 7. 8. 9. 

Austria. Belgium. Sweden. All other Euro- 

pean countries. 

□ 

190,000 tons. ' 150,000 tons. 145,000 tons. 70,000 tons. 

An Inveslisration, conducted by Professor B. « Johnstone at 
Washington, U. S. ’^, respecting the compgirative qualities of coal 
foi* tile use of steamers in the United States, Ijas been publislied in 
America, and the results are quoted by the author. At the 
suggestion of Mr. Joseph Hume a similar inrjuiry has since been 
adopted in this country, and entrusted to Sir H. i)e la Bechc and 
Ur. Lyon Playfair, by whom two elaborate reports have been 
recentl}^ presented, — the first containing a statement of the 
methods and apparatus, employ ed*in the investigation, the second 
giving^ the result of the expetim^^nts on various coals from different 
collieries. As the operations^ arc* not yet finished, wc shall not 
anticipate their probable results ; lint- the promptitude of the 
authorities in adopting the suggested inquiry, and giving it effect, 
has been very creditable and satisfiictory. When the report has 
been printed, a comparison of the methods used by our reporters 
with those employed in America, as well as by some other ex- 
perimenters in this country and in Scotland, and of their results, 
will form an interesting subject for practical chemists — as well 
as for the owners and consumers of coal. 

Before we quit the subject of American coal, it is but justice 
to the public spirit and foresight of the statesmen by whom the 
gcol<5gical and natural-history surveys of tlic United States were 
organised, to point out the benefit conferred on their country in 
thus obtaining for mining operations, and measures of local im- 
^ # 

* ‘ Report to jlie Navy Department of the United States on 
* American^ Coals, ’‘by "W. K. Johnstone, 1844. 
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provo^ncnt,‘ tlic guidance of Scientific knowledge. A govern- 
ment which is influenced by such views well deserves to have at 
its disposal such a powerful instrument of good as the United 
States derive from their vast coal districts. And in carrying ' 
tlirougli thef^urveys of several of the principal States, tlicy have 
formed and brought intc^ action a corps of ])ractical geologists, . 
wdio may compete with those of any of the older European 
countries.'^ 

Coal Districts of Nova Scotia, — liavc seen in iXxo. Diagrain 
at p. 530. Jiij, 3. the very large space occupied by coal in Brilish 
North America. Mr. Taylor states, that an association, gene- 
rnlly known under the name of the ^ Cape Breton and JSh)va 
‘ Scotia Mining Company,’ as tenants of the Crown and of Ins 
late royal highness the Duke of York, are lessees ^ of all the 
* mines and minerals in the province of Nova Scotia Proper and 
^ the island and county of Cape Breton.’ The lease h for sixty 
years from 1827, at a fixed rent of 3,000/. per annum, with the 
condition that a maximum quantity (since increased to 6,500 
tons) shall bo »raiscd annually, and a royalty of 2s. p*Gr chaldron 
be paid lor all bcyoqd that quantity. I hc company, which 
also possesses 14,000 ^acrcs of land, had in 1845 only four coHieriSs 
open and at work — two in Nova Scotia and as many in Cape 
Breton. The author thus observes upon this arrangement: — 

^ In reciting these details ^ve, as well as our readers, cannot omit 
^ to remark the injurious magnitude of such gigantic monopolies 
^ as tlie one before us. In this case it covers an-extent ©f more 
than 12,000,000 of acres, or Hiree > 111110 ^ tlie size of Wales. It 
‘ is scarcely necessary to say, tha^ its* tendency is to impoverish 
‘ the people, and to destroy all •energy in cultivating tlic abiin- 
^ dant natural resources of a fine country. On the continuance 
^ of such a deplorable system, the rival coal proprietors of the 
^ United States may avcJI found their calculations of a rcmuncra- 
‘ tive internal trade in coal, with even greater certainty thaq, on 
^ the influence of tariffs and the restrictions of international 
^ regulations.’ (P. 189.) 

A singular statement of fact Is connected 'with this subject, — 
that the steamboats which run into Chignccto Bay are impelled 
by coals imported fi'om Great Britain^ — actually passing over 
the coal strata, which the iuhabitjints of Nova Scotia arc not 
permitted to open ! and up to the present hour they are compelled 


* A chronological list of w'riters on American geology, given by 
the author, comprehends nearly a hundred names of men, of whom 
several have by their works already acquired Ingh reputation in 
Europe. 
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to pay the price fixed by a single company for all tlic coalsr they 
consume! (P.196.) 

Gueat Britain. — A general view of the relations of the 
'British coal trade to that of our neighbours is tlius given by the 
author : — ^ * 

^ It is due to tlic unrivalled aceessihiliVy by sea to the best coal 
basins of England, Scotland, and Wales — where coals of many 
varieties and admirable qualities can be shipped at the very sites 
where they are mined — that Gn^at Britain has Jiitherto been able to 
furnish such enormous and cheap w^iipplics, not only to the liome 
consumers, hut nearly to every maritime country in Europe. In this 
respect she is far more favourably circumstanced than her rival con- 
tinental producers, France, B(3lgiuin, Prussia, and Austria, whose 
coal-fields lie remote from the sea shore. 

‘ From Dunkirk to Bayonne, an extent of 300 leagues of coavSt, 
tliere arej^ut two coal-fields ; and those are at some disianee from the 
sea. In regard alSo to tlie fpuility of the coal, France is less for- 
tunate than England; for, witli the exception of tlie basins of Anzin, 
St. Etienne, qjid a few others, the collieries of the interior yield but an 
inferior species of fuel. Both these circiimstanc(*s eoi/rhine to render 
France, to a certain extent, dependent iipgn Great Britain for the 
b^'tter sorts of coal; and Jieiice the French government annually 
make large and increasing contracts for tlie doli\ ery of English coal 
at their depots^ for the use of their steam ina]’inc on service. The 
incapability of BdijiUih — with her increasing domestic consumption, 
and in view of her diminished powers of production, and tlie remote- 
ness of Jier coal-fields from tlie sea-ports — to supply the steam navy 
of France with ahy material portion of its regular fuel, is ])<'rfeotly 
well understood. The diminished supply from Belgium in hS ffi and 
1847, and the corresponding in/'rease from Great Britain, will he. 
seen from our statistical tablps. A*s to Spain, until the imnumso 
newly-opeiied coal-field of the Asturias, adjacent to the Bay ol’ 
Biscay, shall be adequately developed, and its qualities more fully 
ascertained, it cannot be known how far she can, in addition to her 
own increasing demands, meet the growing wants of France and of 
Southern Europe. 

‘ Thb manner in which tlie coal tracts of Great Britain are dis- 
tributed is fortunately such that every coal-field in England and 
Scotland can meet the next adjoining coal-fidd nearly on a radius 
of thirty miles ; thus forming such a range of deposits, from Scotland 
to South Wales and Somersetshire, that tlie wdiole interior of the 
country can be supplied with coals, through the railroad system, from 
several central points. The cast and west coasts do not any 'where 
exceed hfty miles from the ncarcvst coal district. Even the most 
distant places in England, Scotland, and Ireland, do not exceed re- 
spectively, 150 miles from the nearest supply of coal ; whence it is 
inferred, that railroad carriage for home consumption may ultimately 
supersede shipments of coal by sea, except upon the immediate 
coasts.’ (r.275.) 
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Notwithstanding the multitude of our piihliciillons^ the esti- 
mates of the actual quantity and value. of the ])roducc of English 
coal must be at all times imperfect, fronrthe nature of the trade : 
13 lit the author supiioscs that the production of 1845 may bo* 
fairly statecJ as follows : — 

* Toms. 

Shipped coastwise, as per ofllcial returns - 8,723,468 

Shipped to tljc colonics and foreign cuuniries - 2,251,281) 

Interior consumption, of which 12,000,000 tons 
Avcre estimated to be consumed in the lro7i 
IForJis ----- 23,500,000 

34,754,750^ 

In 1844 it was ascertained (how we arc not informed) that 
the numbers of persons cmjdoycd in mining coal and iron ore in 
the countries mentioned below were thus: — 


j I’russja. 

Pennsylvania. 

Ot. llritain. 

1< raiio'. 

Uelgiuni. , 

Tn Coal Minos - "j ! - 

• ~ 

110,235 

29,^20 

38, '100 

• 1 i i^.5,oao 

l.'ijOOO 




In Iron Mines - J ’ - 

- 

10,919 

1,953 

1 2,808 



-- 




_ ' • 


•121,132 

31,283 

i 41,208 


We add, from Mr. I'aylor of Earsdon, vSvip])licd to Sir If. 
Dc hi Bechc— ‘ (Rej)orts, 1847, p. 42.) — tliT} following local or 
partial list: — 

‘ JVorhnvjf ewphifcd Frh. 1844, avcordhuj to collPrfcd hij 

thv Coal Tradi^ 




Undi'r ground. 

• 

Above ground. 




I J Livers. 

Unvs under 
Twenty. 

OviM Tnoii. 
Deputies, 

•anksinen, 
a rakes - 
men, Kn- 
Rinpintu. 

C.irpontfTS, 

.Smiths, 

M.isons. 

lioi s 
under 
TwiMUy. 

Ktnplojeil 
lu slnpiuiig 
Coals. 

Total. 

'ryne - 

5,883 

4,737 

1,680 

1,869 

915 

856 

667 

1 6,607 

Wear - ! 

5,100 

3,135 

1,548 

1,,507 

670 

764 

4d8 

1??,1 72 

'JVes 

1,851 

J,13G ; 

31,3 

441 

199 

216 

55^ 

4,211 


12,834 i 

i 9,008 1 

3,541 

3,817 

1,784 

i 1,8.36 

1,170 

33,990 


25,383 

1 7,437 

1,170 

33,990 


Profits from Coal miaintj. — Under this head we are told, on 
the best authority, tliat the profit is much less, on tlic ’^^liolo, 
than might have been supposed. So great, indeed, is the liazard 
attending this kind of jiroperty, that it has never been possible 
to obtain an insurance against fire, water, or any other accident. 


* It will be observed that this number exceeds* that,givcn in the 
diagram of production at page 531., 1., by no less than 3,254,750 

tons. 
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Mr. Buddie, a" person of great experience, stated that, alihvmgli 
largo fortunes have been made in a few fortunate eases, 10 ])cr 
cent, has not been realisetl on the average, at simple Interest, with- 
out allowing any extra interest for the redemption of capital ; and 
the author of this volume thinks that the experience on the 
American side of the Atlantic during tkc last five and six years 
coincides with this view. Mr. Clayton also stated (in 1800) 
that, in his opinion, tlie average profits of coal mines wore inade- 
quate to the employment of so much capital as they required, 
and to the risk. 

Soift.h Wales. — The South Wales Coal Basin is justly called 
magnificent by tlic autlior of this volume: and perhaps no coal 
district in the world lias been more elfcctively illustrated than 
this district now is, in the admirable maps and sections of the 
^ Gecdogical Survey of England.’ One of the chjef points of 
interest tonnccted'wlth it is riic great diversity of the coal pro- 
duced within the basin ; — from pure antliracite to ]>ltumiuous 
varieties; — ^ striking analogy existitig, in this respect, between! 
this region and the great American coal tract ; afid the plieno- 
incna of the two districts coiieiirring to illustrate the causes and 
charaeders of this change find gradation. 

Mr. Taylor’s residence in America gives wciglit to Ins ojiinion as 
to tlic qualities Anthracite , — which to English readers will pro- 
bably appear strange, — ^ that it is the best coal /hr domestic uses 
^ that exists among the known mineral combustibles of the carth.^ 
He has given \Vell-ar ranged and^ extensive tables of analyses of 
dlflercnt varieties of coal, iiK^fuding those of the late ilr. Musliett ; 
and had himself, in 1839, produced a paper on the workable 
seams of coal and iron ore in thqjcastern part of South AVales. 
We have also a statement of the local distribution of the South 
AVelsli coal, of which it is remarkable that a very small quantity 
makes its way to London; nor is it highly^ esteemed in Erance. 
Towards the close of 1840 an association was formed in London 
for the encouragement and j)ro tcction of tlic AV^ clsh coal trade, 
but without much success; the sale of the coal being so small that, 
in 1842, out of 2,273,200 tons imported into London, only 1280 
were from AVales, in the shape of ^ culm^ (the name given to tlic 
small of the AVelsh anthracite). ^ Yet,’ says the author, Gf we 

* mii^takc not greatly, the day will arrive when this great metro- 

* polls will seek from the mountains of AV ales her chief supply of 
‘ mineral fuel, — far preferable to that which, from custom, she 
' now' considers so valuable.’ On this subject he also cites a pas- 
sage from a book^on ^Fossil Fuel,’ which mentions ^ the striking 

* *. first Keport to the Home of Loi\ls, p. 56. 
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^ contrast between the murky exterior of some of tlio liu*gc 
^ towns in England, and the appearance of the city of Phila- 
^ dclphia ; over which, notwithstanding its thousands of coal fireS;^, 
^ there is i>o smoke:’ but the author of that work, proceeding 
to state objections to the employment of antliracitc, and t’o 
account for the non-use bf it in Great Britain, is answered with* 
some warmth : — 

‘ And what habitable place is there among communities of men, 
not even, we believe, excepting an Esquimaux Indian’s, in ’which 
smoke is not considered an intolerable nuisance, — an atmosphere 
untitled for living and breatliing in? Let theaiitlior and his readers 
take the word of one who, like most Europeans, from early custom, 
long preferred the brightly blazing, yet sulphurous and smoke pro- 
ducing bituminous coal, to the non-blazing, yet cleanly and econo- 
mical, anthracite, — let him and tliem be assured, that, with the 
familiar modes, tiic ready appliances, and the inq^roved mcdiods now 
ill universal u.se in the Atlaaitic towns of America, there cannot he a 
reasoTiahlc (Apology for hesitating as to the two comhnstih/cs, for 
floincslic ifsr. *The difficulty suggested about ignition,* oven were it 
found so in jiractice, is deprived of all weight fi’om the consideration 
that, witli ordinary attention, a lire when once kindled in the falLof 
the year may be kepf up till the return of summer, if needed. The 
supposed t(*ndeiicy of anthracite to emit a greater amount of noxious 
vapours during combustion than bituminous cuwiJ, is contradicted by 
the daily experience of those who employ the former in their apart- 
ments ; and it is much less objectionable on that head than bituminous 
coal.’ (V. 02.) 

The sub-bituniinoiis Welsli coal qxisHCsses qualities wbicb fit 
it rcuuavkably for steam navigation. It is not apt to take fire 
s})ontaucously at sea ; its donsit}^ and compactness an^ great 
advantages in point of stowage on sbijiboard ; and, for the ]uir- 
poses of war-stcanicrs, it has the great superiority fiver the 
bliumiiious coals, of sending out little or no smoke; — the author 
stating, uj)on this point, ^ that, from the ascent of the colu’mns 
^ of smoke above the liorizon, the motions of the steamers in 
^ Calais Harbour arc at all times observable at Ramsgate, from 
‘ the first lighting of the fires to the putting out to sc;i ; and 
^ that, in America, the steamers burning the fat bituminous 
^ coals can be tracked, at sea, at least seventy miles, before the 
^ hulls become visible, by the dense columns of black smoke 
^ pouring out of their chimneys, and trailing along the horizon.’ 
(P. 364.) 

Mr. Taylor evidently was not acquainted with the progress 
recently made in the publication of the ^ Gwlogical Survey of 
^ England,’ which now includes the whole of'The *Soutli W'ales 
Coal district: nearly thirty of the coloured maps,dn(;ludlng the 
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greater portion of Wales and the West of Kngland, liaving ap- 
peared, with the illustrative sections, horizontal and vertical, 
connected with eacli of them. The Maps are on a scale of one 
inch to a mile, and form a portion of the recent ^ .Surveys by 
^ the Ordnance ©epartnient,’’^ — maps of great excellence alone 
admitting of the introduction of such ’fcxact geological details. 
'^IMie principal coal strata are traced nearly throughout the com- 
plex involutions of the surface witli surprising accuracy and 
effect; and even the '^Faults'' arc laid down Avith distinctness, 
— ranging Avith an a])pi’oach to parallelism, from about 8. 11 to 
N. AV., but in some places singularly com})Hcated ; and their 
connexion Avitli the features of the surlace is clearly shoAvii. 
The horizontal secthuis, Avith the vertical, IcaA’^o nothing to 1)0 
desired, and the Avdiole Avork forms a subject of most instructive 
study to geologists. 

The Vertical Sections are arranged in the form of columns 
drawn to a scale of forty feet b) an inch, and illustrate seA cral 
points of importance which could [not be expressed on the hori- 
zontrd sections : And, in the coal tracts, the thickness of eacli 
coiib b('d, of the iron-stone bands, and oilier strata, arc given 
in great detail. 

The surveyors have liitlicrto, fortunately, been employed upon 
some of the most difticult. portions of this country, as to variety 
of surface and complexity of structure, and most important 
alvso in connexion Avith the mineral wealth and commerce of 
England. Tlicif ])owers, thcrelbi’O, of survey, and of expressing 
its results, have been '‘brovght to the severest test, and are 
now 1‘airly submitted to public Examination and judgment. bVr 
ourselves, avc shall merely sa^?, that Avp not only lielicve these 
geological inaj^s to be the best that liave ever been produeed, 
as indeed they ought to bo, — ibis work being tlic most recent, 
and the iiarties to whom it was entrusted having had at their 
command all the resources which England at tlie jircscnt day 
could supply; but that its excellence shows the officers employed 
upon it to have been eminently deserving of the support Avliich 
tlieir Suiwey lias received from Parliament. It must, avo think, 
in particuhii* be a source of great gratllicatloii to 8ir Henry dc 
la Pcche, the distinguished geologist avIio lias had the direction 


Tlie old Ordnance Alaps of the south-eastern counties in England, 
(of (late about 1810, arc' of V(‘ry inferior accuracy; and could not 
admit of such a work being ingrafted on them as that of tln^ geological 
survey. We trust dhat a really new survey, embracing the recent, 
changes of thq roack, &c!., and adopting the new methods of express- 
ing lieights and variations of the surface, Avill soon be in progress. 
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of tRis noble undertaking, that Ins name will clcrlVc now honour 
front its permanent connexion with* productions which justly 
add to the scientific reputation of his country. Our mine agents, 
and their cpiployers, must have recourse to documents like thes(5 
— they are the book of Nature rendered int^illigible to every 
reader; and no persoA having to deal witR the facts they 
jn'eseiit can henceforth be excused, if he does not make himself 
acquainted with them. 

Iron Ore, — Although Iron^ in the form of an im})iirc (!ai’bon- 
atc, (‘^the miuc^ of the colliers), is very generally found to occur 
in coal districts, its ])resencc is not universal, and it begins to be 
scarce both in America and in this country. It may, therefore, 
be wa)rth while to examine again some of oiir neglected coal- 
tracts, with a view to tlie discovery of this valuable ore ; since, 
although now deficient in coal, they may still contain the mine. In 
this view the wealds of Kent, >Susscx, and llaihpshirc, iRight, per- 
haps, repay an attentive examination — iron having formerly been 
inamifiictiircd in considerable (luantitics in those .countic's, and 
ore of excellent ([uality existing there in greater abundance than 
lias generally been sfispected. We know that the (qiiifam of 
some maiiLifacturei's of experience in* the iron trade is in favour 
of such a,n inquiry ; which could be made with case (>n the 
coasts of Sussex iind of the J'^lc of Wigf.t, a-^ well as in the 
interior. If the ore were found in the counties above mentioned, 
the consunq)tlon of fuel in the nianiifaclurc of iron has been so 
much reduced l)y recent inqii'ovcmenls, that it would ])robably 
be less ex[)cnslvc to bring eoal lo the* country supplying orcy 
than to take the ore to the^ eoai districts. It is not familiarly 
known that the representative of our MVeedden,’ (which is in 
Kngland an iiujuuKluctlne coal formation,) afi'ords excellent coal 
in tlic North of (Jcrinaiiy, and supplies the manufactories of 
Hanover and other places. 

Temperature of JMlms, — It was ascertained hy Prof. T*T. D. 
Ivogers, Iroiu observation in the mines of Eastern VlrgiHia, lliat 
tlic temperature augmented at the rate of 1° of k\ihrenheit fiir 
every GO feet of depth, from the invariable plane’ downwards. 
{Reports of Assoc tat lou of American (JeolopistSy 1843, p. 533.) 
And Professor T. Phillips deduced the very same rate of increase, 
from his own observations, in the mine at ilonk Wcari\ioiith, 
in Durham, nearly IGOO feet deep. {Philos, MagazyiCy Dec. 
1844.) 

Steam NavitjaTion in the Pacific, — Among the ])laces of inte- 
rest connected with this suliject, Austrai^i, i^ew Zealand, 
Tahiti, the Sandwich Islands, Vancouver’s Island, anid Kergue- 
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len’s Land, arc among the most prominent ; and under each of 
these heads the author haG given such information as he fcould 
collect: wc shall mention, however, one or two points, upon 
which we have recently been fivoured with informati/jii, correct- 
ing or modifyina some of his statements. 

Ncio South TPfiles. — Tlie total exteifc of the coal tract in the 
vicinity of Newcastle, Port Hunter, has not been ascertained ; 
but the sales by the Australian Agricultural Company in 1840 
amounted to 20,000 tons. In 1845 the Company had usually 
10,000 tons ready on hand, the price being ILs*. per ton delivered 
at the works, and at Sidney 22s. per ton. The sales in 1847 
amounted to 40,000 tons. The monopoly by the Company 
having been surrendered in 1847, several works have since been 
opened by private speculators ; and a scam of ten feet in thick- 
ness has recently been discovered within two miles of the place 
of sliipment, so tliat the Company are now enabled to meet a 
demand of 300 or 400 tons per day, if required. There is no 
reason, therefore, to apprehend any deficiency of supply for tlie 
use of steamers upon this coast; and it is even sujiposed that 
th^ •copper of Soutli Australia might b‘c smelted near ]*ort 
Hunter with advantage — as vessels of 3 or ‘400 tons can lie in 
the port of Newcastle in perfect safety, under the end of the 
coal slips. f 

Van Diemens Land — Count de Strzcle^-ki, in his valuable 
work‘d, showed the existence in this island of two de])osits of 
coal, — 1. the South Esk Basin, supposed to agree in character 
with the Newcastle Basin o£ New Soutli Wales ; 2. tlie Jerusa- 
lem Basin, not far from Hobarf Town on the cast, which is said 
to afford anthracite ; 3. in addition to these deposits previously 
made known, excellent coal is reported to have been recently 
discovered at Schouten Island on the east coast of A"an Diemen’s 
Land.t 

A»;/e ZenUind. — The extracts with which we have been 
favoured from official documents prove that coal has been found 
in so many places on the coast of the Middle Island, or New 
Munster, that tlie existence of some important coal-fields there 
seems to be far from inqirobable. The quality of the coal first 
obtained is of small importance, as it seldom happens that speci- 
mens, near the surface are in such condition as fairly to represent 
the scam^. A list of such names of places as we could find upon 

* ‘ Bliysical Description of New Soutli Wales and Van Diemen’s 
‘ Land.' 8vo,, 184 .a 

t It is mentioned in a dispatch from the Governor to the Horne 
Office, Nov. .(6. ,1848, printed in Parliamentary Papers, May 25. 1849. 
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the hmp is subjoined * Two of tlie places In which the coal is 
stated to have been most abundant are in the vicinity of Mas- 
sacre Bay and of Otago. But in the liills near Wanganui, on 
tlie west (past of the North Island, or New Ulster, one very 
thic.k bed has been seen. % 

So much money lias •been wasted by injudicious attempts at? 
mining, and so inu(}h mischief done by the accumulation of 
water in deserted and unknown works, that it may deserve con- 
sideration whether it would not be expedient to introduce at 
once — in the incipient sta-ge of coal mining in this colony, some 
syj^tern by which a registration of maps and sections of coal 
mines should be ensured, and some control by proper inspec- 
tion retained over the works. This will become especially ne- 
cessary, if, as is not improbable, the natives be employed in 
mining; — in which case the well-known dangers of coal mines 
would be still more formidable, to them and lo their eiuploycrs. 

No part of this volume has given ns more satisfaction, and 
docs more honour to tlie author, than that which relates to the 


^ The Map li(‘re fcforrccl to is that of ‘The l^iooese of ]S(iw Zea- 
‘ laud,’ conru'cted witli Ihshop Selwyn’s ‘ Lo^t(n'3 and Visitation 
‘ Journal.’ 3d edition : 1847. * 

L Miodle Tsj.axi) (or New Munster). 

East Coast: — 1. Lookers-on Bay, or Kaikora. 2. Vicinity of 
J^ort Otago ; skii'ts oi* th^ Sa(hUc JlilL and within a mile of* 
the navigable river Taicri; lioul Boint. 3, Matou, Moly- 
neux, or Clutha river. 

JJ^est Coast: — 4. JMilford Ifcwen^ — ‘coal exceedingly abun~ 

‘ (.laiit, and liineslone.’ 5. Eluff (or Bold Head). G. 

(South) ]Vanga?iiii IIarbo 2 tr and Cape Farewell, — ‘very large 
* beds of coal.’ 

JSorf/i, Coast: — 7. 3fassfic7'e (or Coaf) Bag , — ‘coal crops out 
‘ every wlicre on the beaeli of the Promontory at Ilajnahint' 
Cfiue^'c exaed site?); Molapipi River — ‘coal abi?ndant 
1'af.a and Taupo^ near Sepai'ation Point (between Massacre 
and Blind Bays). 

II. South Island; Stewart’s Island (or New Leinster); — 

8. Port WiUiatn, — ‘coal very abundant.’ 9. Port 3Iason, or 
Fe?ioiiacho •Inlet. 

III. NoiiTJi Island (or New Ulster) : — 

PFest Coast : — 10. Hills between Wango 7 mi and Ahni'iri. 

11. New Plymouth , — ‘suburban section close to the town.’ 

12. Mohau, about forty miles north of N(W Plymoutli. 

JCast Coast : — 13. Lignite is said to abound in the frith of 
the Tha7)ies River, j 
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condition of coal miners and tlieir families, — the accidents and 
maladies to which their osciipatioii is exposed. The cxplbsions 
of gas in collieries, which form one section of this subject, arc 
so dreadful, both in their immediate effects and Jlieii; conse- 
quences, and they have, of late especially, been so frequent in 
the British mines, that we shall dev(>tc the remaining pages 
which we have at our disposal, to the consideration of the 
means of obviating them. 

The miner is a quarry man, who, in addition to the wants 
which are incident to all hanl laboiw on the surface, must bo 
supplied with light and fresh air by artificial means. ^Vnd, 
besides the ordinary sources of danger, the collier is exposed to 
instant death from explosions of the inflammable gas which 
issues from the walls ajid roof of the caverns that surround him 
on every side ; or, if he survives the stroke of that dreadful 
power, — ^ which burns by its flame, as well as poisons those who 
respire it, — he is often suffocated by the carbonic acid and 
other gases produced or left by the explosion. Both the coal 
itself, and tlie adjacent strata, give out continually — and, in 
soi^ic mines, in great ([tiantity — that fatal \gas, one part of wdiich 
difiiLscd in eiglit of atmo*sphcric air, rende^ts the Avhole ptjw^er- 
fully explosive?; and, the heat thus c\olved, again acting on 
the coal, a train of* explosions, progressively increasing, is ])ro- 
duced, of such force as to b(,‘ar dowui all resistance. The fol- 
lowing stat(?nient, given by IMr. Taylor from Burat"^, a French 
•geologist and miner, tells the resiUts : — 

‘ The cheinienl effects are'. Vh<? eliroct prodne'tioii of tlie vapuurs of 
water and carbonic acid, and tlie^. scpavalieni of azote. TJie? physical 
effects, a viok'nt dilatation ed‘ ga?i and of the siiiToiinding air, followed 
by a rc-action lliroic^h e*ontraction. Tlic workmen wdio arc ex])oscd 
to this e*,xplobive atmosphen; are burned, and the fire is even (;oininu- 
nicateel to the wouel and to tlie coal. Tlie. forces of the wind produceel 
by e,i‘/)Iusi(>/t, is so gre?at, that even at considerablei distance's from 
the site'j^lhe labourers arc thrf>wu dowji, or elaslied against the sides of 
the ex<!avations ; the \vulh, tliei timbering, are shaken, broken, and 
oruslieel, — they fall in. And these cifects extend even to the mouLlis 
of the j)its, from wliicli fragments of ^vood anel stone are projecteiel 
Avith a thick tempest of coal in the form of dust. 

‘ But the evil does not re^t there — vast quantities of carbonic acid 
and azote, prodiu'.ed by the combustion of the gas,* become stationary 
in the works ; anti those who may have escaped the immediate action of 
the ex]>losion perish by buffocation. The ventilating currents of the 
mine, suddenly arrested by this disturbance, are now much more dilli- 
cult to re-establish, because Hit', doors Avliicli served to regulate them 
are partly destroyecl. The fires are extinguished, and often the par- 

‘ Geologic. Appliquee,’ &c., edition: — Paris, 1846. 
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titioifd fixed ut the mouths of the shafts to regulate tlic course of the 
air ai« damaged and displaced to such an, extent, tluit it becomes im- 
possible to convey any help to the bottom o*f the works.^ (l\ vii.) 

The jLh-ltlsh collieries appear to suffer especially, from explo- 
sions; and, so fill’ as natural causes arc concerned, tlmy cannot 
be ex])ected to be less irequent in future ; for, as tiie deinanJ 
for coal increases, our most valuable scams must be followed 
down to greater depths from the surface. Nor can our Ooverii- 
ment, as in many of the continental states, take a lead in the 
reformation of our mines, which are liere thcj private property 
of individuals. Nevertheless, it is licre, we are satisfied, — in 
England, and in our Parliament, — tliat the battle must be fought 
with this Demon of the mine, — and Avith that still more for- 
midable spirit with wliich he seems too often to have allied 
IiiiiiMdf — the love of gain. 

I^ooking, tliercfore, to the probahillty that jncasnr(^s Avill, at 
last. l)(i l)ruiight before Pavliameiit early in the next session, avo 
shall bi'ieily make knoAvn to onr readers some of tlio ]>oints at 
issue; for av*o believe, most sincerely, tlvat many of the lives 
dctolroyed in our coal* mines, during the last tea years, might 
liave been saved, if the measures pressed on the attc‘nti(.>n of 
Parliament had been judiciously acted upon. W o arc con- 
vinc(‘(l that at this inoment the p;cneral feeling of tlie country 
is directed to this subject with peculiar interest. 

1. As any portion of the gas, Avith from about five to 

fiflecn [)ortious of atm()s}du*ric.,air, Ibrms an explosive compound, 
dangca' must always bo appivheitjled Avhero only a limited 
quantity of the latter can bo introduced into a mine. If we 
could oj)eii out the mine to flic afemo'^phere, and convert it into 
an ordinary (piarry, the gas, from its lightnc&s, Avould imme- 
diately ascend, and all danger Avould disap])ear. And altliongh 
this most perfect ventilation is unfortunately impractic‘ci])le, avc 
should endeaAa)ur to ayyroach it, in the A^cntllatlon of onr ir»ines, 
by the largest possible dlhiliou of the 'noxious gas. * 

2. This dilution, and airing of the mine, by large supplu’s of air 
fresh from the atmosphere, is not less necessary to llie lujaltli of 
the Avorkman, tliaii for tlie ])rcvcntion of cxjfiosion, and the safety 
of liis iil’e. Men cannot breathe, in an atmospliere containing 
one sixth of the gas, Avilhout great injury to their health. , 

3. The Shafts, then, arc mlended — first, to give the ;^vorkmca 
air to hrcatlie ; and, secondly, Avhen the mine is dangerous, to 
make it uucxplosivc, and to expel the gas.* 

Ventilation is necessary also in dee]) mines to c()o\ f/ic riir. Plie 
mean temperature increases Avitli tlic depth at the, note of for 
every 300 feet ; so that in a mine of 1200 feet, tlu; mean temperature 
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4. But Shafts have also other important purposes to fiilfil : 
they arc the channels tl^rough which the coal must be raided to 
the surface ; and by which the workmen habitually gain access 
"and egress to and from the mine. These objects, uivfbrtunatcly, 
in too many caees, have been so combined with the function 
of ventilation, that the latter process is dften rendered ineffectual 
or null. 

5. It is believed, by many of the best informed persons, that 
a greater number of Shafts — with passages below, well arranged 
and well executed, for diffusing fresh air throughout the mine, 
would, in a groat majority of cases, remove or greatly diminish 
the risk of explosion ; and would most essentially contribute to 
the comfort and good health of the miner. 

6. The onlg objection to the multiplication of Shifts is, that 
they arc costly ; though there is reason to believe that the esti- 
mate of 'the expense attending their construction has been ex- 
aggerated. 

7. But evicn if the estimated expense were quii^e as great as 
has been represented, the serious alternative remains, — 7Vro the 
mijtic-owncrs to encounter that expense?* — or are the lives of 
the miners to bo sacriffcccr as they have bcci\ ? 

8. To lessen the chance of explosion, the saffity-lamp was 
introduced ; the object being to enable the workmen to carry an 
imperfect light through an explosive atmosphere without setting 
it on lire : the lamp, of course, not expelling the gas, nor render- 
ing the mixed atmosphere letjs injurious to health. 

9. But experience haii now proved, beyond doubt, that no lamp 
is a complete security against eiplosjon. It may assist the miner 
in guidiiig himself through ait old or dangerous work, l)y giving 
him warning ; but, in extreme danger, his only resource is, to 
extinguish his lamp — and to fly! The lamp cannot he used in 
working without risk of injury from accidents ; and when exposed 
to currents charged with gas or coal-dust, tlie flame is com- 
municated to the mixed air beyond the lamp, and causes 
explosion. 

10. The light afforded by lamps of the most improved con- 
struction is often inadequate to the purposes of the miner. It 
Is in evidence, on the best authority, that tlic thicker scams of 
coal onnot be worked w ithout the light of candles. 

11. unfounded, — but we cannot say with truth a disin- 
terested confidence in the lamp, has been productive of great 
loss of life. First, by causing work to be carried on in dan- 
gerous mines, without other measures of security against explo- 


is 20® greattjr than that of the surface. The workmen complain and 
suffer much from the heat in such cases. 
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Sion and, still more unfortunately, by leading to X vicious limi- 
tation in the number of shafts, thus / lowerimj the standard of 
^ good ventilation.'^ Where there is only one shaft, — or even two 
sliafts if in close proximity, — explosion at once puts an end tef 
ventilation, ’rendering the death of those who i;emain, by’after^ 
damp, (carbonic acid) alnost inevitable. While the cHective re-* 
lief of those who have been injured, by prompt removal to the 
surface, is impossible. 

12. The obvious remedy for the evils thus naturally existing 
or artificially produced, — repeatedly ])ointed out by the earnest 
memorials of the miners, and by the concurrent testimony of 
numberless w'ell-informcd and impartial persons, — is, first, the 
multiplication of siiAF'rs, — wdiich ought to be spacious, not too 
near each otlier, and so placed as to fixvour the escape of the 
lighter noxious and adulterated airs, by chnnnels quite distinct 
from tho.se by which fresh air is brought into tlie Jiiiifc ; — and 
unencumbered, also, as far as possible, ])y the apparatus for 
pumping, and for bringing up the coal. 

13. Hut sfiafts alone do not insure good ventilation. The 
passages or air- ways •connected xvith them, should be direct, 
uniform in dimensions, ^iir-tight when communication is not 
dcsix'cd; — and, above all, should have a considerable clear space 
(dHwe the workmen; for the reception and, Conveyance of the 
lighter gas to an aj)propriatc upcast. 

14. The ^ goafs, or exhausted Avastes of the mine, should be 
ol)jects of particular aticntion, their free \*entilati5n being 
sjjecifdig provided for, and earefuHy watched ; the air passing 
through or proceeding from them* should not linger in the Avorks,. 
but be immediately and scpaVcltely^ carried outwards. 

1 5. As special cases of dilliculty in ventilation may arise from 
various causes, it Avould be important to have at command bomc 
additional (or, so to speak) external power of exhausting or in- 
jecting air into the mine ; and for this pnr])osc, the Steam Jet of 
Mr. Goldsworthy G iiriiey, if it ansAVers to the descriptlonjs given 
of its efficacy, offers an obvious and powerful ally. Hut as the 
great and primary resources to be relied upon arc the Shafts and 
wcU-nianagcd air-ways, avc should bo careliil — in this case, as 
in the use of lamps — not to allow tlic accessory, to call off 
attention from the indispensable requisite of thorough ventilationy 
hg Shafts, 

16. The permanent efficiency of all the provisions for venti- 
lation of the mine, and the safety and health of the workmen, 
should be maintained by the diligent iiispcctiop of well-informed 
men ; — of knowledge sufficient to deserve attention, courage to 
assert, and firmness to maintain, their just and real* opinions. 

Lastly. However reluctant to introduce any tiling like com- 
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pulsion Into the superintendence of mines, we yet can hlirdly 
conceive that the business of inspection can be pracKcally 
effective, unless there *exist, someiaherCj (and tlie higher the 
l][uarter, the better) a power to stop the worklnjj of, a dan- 
gerous or ill-constructed mine, after due representation to the 
proper authority by the Inspector. Taking into account the 
great variety which must be expected to exist in the structure 
of mines, and the great diversity of temper, disposition, and of 
pecuniary circumstances, especially among the smaller proprie- 
tors, — difficulties must from time to time present themselves 
which no unsupported recommendations of improvement can 
oveiT.ome. Upon this point there may, perhaps, be a difference 
of opinion ; and we are content to haivc the question to our 
readers ; — having suggested nothing else, tliat we cannot sustain 
by facts, and by the evidence of living witnesses, — and nothing, 
we most Conscientiously l)elievc, that docs not give fair promise 
of being practically useful. 

To return to the voluine immediately before Tis. We do 
not apologise to the author for devoting ^so many pages to the 
consideration of a subject \vbich forms' an ii!a])ortant section of 
the statistics of coal, thoiigli wc arc thus prevented from advert- 
ing to several poinfs,iu his valuable book which wc had intended 
to notice. We agree with Mr. Taylor most cordially ns to the 
necessity of change in our system of coal mining, |and in our 
treatment of the Avorkmen ; ami arc convinced that he Avill 
rejoice witli us at the ptospqct of improvement Avhich, avc trust, 
is now approaching. • 

The miners in our collieries, wb verily believe, have been an 
injured and misrepresented body of men. In our earlier liistory 
they Avere treated as slaves, — transferred, like beasts of burden, 
along Avith the ground under AAdiich they laboured, and deprived 
of tke benefit of the habeas corjms.^ The kiAvs sanctioning 
these enormities were only finally repealed, In so far at least 
as Scotland Avas concerned, in 1799. They have been too com- 
monly regarded as brutal and barbarous ; and but a fcAV years 
have passed since wc consented to release their wives and 
daughters from the most oppressive and indecent labour In the 
mines^ Wc gaA^e them no education; we did not impart to 
them the comforts of social life ; we tempted them to expose 
their lives to an enemy Avhose grasp is instant death ; and did 
not enforce the use of the only feeble protection Avblcb, — as 
Avc asserted — it was in our power to supply. We still neglect 

North British Keview for November, 1847, p. 53. 
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their, comjf)lalnts, — the just and rcnsonablc demands which, 
Irom jone end of this island to the otlier, they have rcpctatedly 
and respectfully brought forward; and^et we tell tlicm, even 
in tlic face of I^irliament, that, in ninety-nine eases out of a 
hundred, they are the authors of their own destruction ! * ' 

A stain already rests ^pon the reputation ol 'our country, for. 
the past neglect of this large portion of our fellow subjects. 
We may hope by promptitude to lighten, though wc cannot 
entirely remove it. But it will darken, and become inclclilile, 
if another session of rarliament be allowed to j^ass by, Avithout a 
strenuous effort to protect their lives and iinjirove their social 
condition. 


Aui\ \ TTL — Diary and Corrpspondcncc of Samuel Pepys^ 
F, R, /S^., Secrelary to the. Admiralty in the RHyvii of Charles IL 
and James J.L, with a Life, and iNofes. By BiCirAUD Loiil) 
P>UAY}iROOKE. od Edition, considerably enlarged. 5 vols. 
London: 1848-9. 

A v,vnii-:TY of circumstances have Qomblued to diniise a more 
^ general knowledge of these agreeable volumes than can 
usually be autlcipa^cd by the reviewer of a ucav jnibllcation. 
Tliougb tliey really contain, in tbclr present complete i‘orm, much 
attractive tiovclty, yet the substance of their contents has lieen 
long before the public. lCv(;n the series now Ixjforo iis«<ippearod 
111 a succession of single volumes ^ cacli of Avhicli naturally re- 
vived the consideration so dcsowvedly duo to the \\liole, Nor 
can wc well omit to mcutioAi that tlic admirahlc parodies of 
a popular jicrlodical have familiarised every Eiiiglish reader with 
those peculiarities of style, sentiment, and character Avhich 
necessarily furnish the distinctive features of such a book as this. 
Notsvltlistandlug, however, these forcstalmonts of our liimuions, 
we arc htth to lie altogether deprived of so pleasant a subject of 
dis([uisition : and we indulge our inclinations the more readily, 
from the conviction wc feel tliat the volumes in question will 
siqiply not only ourselves, but many a successor, with incxliaust- 
ible materials for reflection, reference, parallels, and observation. 
Who iind what Mr. Samuel Pepys was, has been often here- 
tofore related, and will appear, avc trust, more particularly lis wc 
proceed. Lying in his scventy-sccoiid year, on the 2r)th'of May, 
1703, lie bc(iueathcd to Magdalene College, Cambridge, an 
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extraordinary accumulation of literary treasures. Of thes^ the 
most conspicuous portion was his private library of books and 
manuscripts ; collected, as* tradition says, by no very scrupulous 
means, and certainly with no inconsiderable expenditure of pains 
and money. The circumstances of the collection and ‘the Bequest 
were equally ciufious. There is no reason to believe that Pepys, 
at least in the early part of his life, haJ^any strong tendency to 
what is called ^ book-learning.’ He was, it is true, of sedentaiy 
habits, of a most inquisitive disposition, and gifted besides with 
many of those tastes or fancies which lead to the acquirement 
of a good deal of multifarious knowledge. But he certainly was 
not, in our sense of the word, either a scholar or a student. He 
neither was nor pretended to be dec])ly or accurately read in 
any branch of learning or science, lie was an admirable man 
of business, an excellent accountant, endowed, as is evident, with 
a prodigious faculty of methodical arrangcjucnt, and probably as 
efficient a public servant, in this respect, as ever lived. But of 
his literary capacities there remain few records more substantial 
than the diary now under review. All the duties cf liis preten- 
sions and station he discharged, on the whole, v/ith great libe- 
rality and zeal. If not a h?arncd man, he was a ‘ patron of lite- 

* ratiire and the fine arts,’ and, as his noble editor most , truly 
remarks, ^ the numerous books dedicated to liiai furnisli ample tes- 

* jiimony of his munificence.’ Ho w^as besides a virtuoso, a Fellow 

of the Iloyal Society, and a short-hand writer. He was reputed 
of a good fancy, in architecture, in hangings, in jewellery, in 
costume, and in pictures, fic Subscribed fifty plates to Wil- 
loughby’s 2 a P/sc2w?72,^as finally pounds to the new build- 

ings of jVIagdalenc College, {ind adiaiidsomc cup to the Cloth- 
worlsiers’ Company. lie played a pocket flageolet wherever he 
found an echo, sang catches in ]>ubllc gardens to the admiration 
of the , prqiuenaders, and criticised the performances in the 
Chapel Koyali with the authority pot merely of an aiiiatciir, 
but an artist. He attended at the representation of every new 
play, and at the exhibition of every new philosophical experi- 
ment. lie bouglit all the new mathematical instruments as 
they were invented, and occupied himself for a reasonable time 
with each successive novelty. While we are upon the subject of 
his personal qualifications, we may just record one fact — in ex- 
emplification of our own care in perusing his diary. His features 
have bechi perpetuated by Sir Godfrey Kneller,in what wemust 
presume to be a striking portrait — though we make bold to say 
that, unless great allowance is due to the levelling effects.of full- 
bottomed wigs anef laced cravats, the individuaL specimens of the 
human racq iJaust liavc all resembled eac^^ other much, more, in 
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those ^ays than at present. Such as he was depicted, however, 
on canvass, he is now to be seen, in, the very front of Lord 
Braybrooke’s first volume ; but we ar6 not aware that any 
person has yet discovered his exact lieight. We have now, • 
therefore, to*state that since, on the 4th of Jan. 1669, he ‘could. 

‘ just stand under tlic j|rm of the tall woman in Ilolborne/ ■ 
which said woman appears, by a subsequent entry, to have 
been ‘exactly six feet five inches high,’ Mr. Pepys, in the 37th 
year of his age, could not greatly have exceeded the stature of 
live feet three ! If any reader should think the fact thus elicited 
of small importance, Ave can assure him that it is just such a 
one as the ingenious author of the Diary would have been most 
anxious to sec recorded. 

With all these (qualifications, hoAvcver, Mr. Pepys was cer- 
tainly not a bookworm. We rarely find him engaged in the 
sa?ne study for three weeks together; and tlrough his* cursory 
remarks upon the j)u])lications Avhich he did read, often show 
considerable acuteness and judgment, yet his selection of books 
for ])erusal whs not very discriminating, and seems to have 
savoured a good deal ^f that taste which is still catered for in 
the drawing-room of a lioiidon club-house. But, fortunately 
for ])osterity, he was something of a bibliomaniac: And cer- 
tainly contrived to * form a remarkably gopfl and interesting 
library ; com])rising not only many curiosities of early typo-* 
graphy, but copious specimens of the fugitive literature of his 
day. Six large folio volumes, for instance, arc filled with broad- 
sides, sojigs, and ballads of every description, each of which is 
now almobt unique; Avhilc the rjarkctablc value of the whole 
has been computed by thousarfd^ of ^lounds sterling. In addition 
to these treasures is an admirable library of the choicest books, 
bound after the choicest fashion, of the days of the Stuarts. 
Tlu^se volumes Avere selected Avith infinite care and deliberation, 
and the reader of the Diary Avill frequently meet Avith a record of 
the precise time and price at which Mr. Pepys secured paiificular 
jArizes. Thirty years, at least, before his death Ave find tliat he 
had resolved on no account to fill more than a certain number of 
‘ presses and accordingly, as ho acquired any now or valuable 
publication fitted for a place on his shelves, he Aveeded his 
lilwavy of its least dignified or considerable specimens, to 
make way for the ncAv comers. At the beginning of each ycai', 
too, with the help of his Avife and maid, he Avas Avont to ‘ set 
‘ them up ’ afresh ; and we arc favoured Avith particular records 
of the appearance which the ‘ presses ’ made qt any one period, 
compared with the show of the previous ycqr. The 14th of 
January, 1668, seems to have been devoted to this amusement. 

VOL. XC. NO. CLXXXII. , * O O 
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^ To my, chamber, Ixaving a great many hooka brought me ' home 
^ from my bookbinclei*, ai^d so I to the new setting of mycbooks 
^against the next ycai^ — which costs me more trouble than I 
expected, and at it , till two o’clock in the morning.’ Kyen 
this, however, did not content him ; for on the 2nd of the next 

• month we again find him all the moijning setting my books in 
^ order in my presses for the folio w'ing year, — their number being 
^ much increased since the last, so as I am fain to lay by several 
^ . books to make room for better— being resolved to keep no more 
* than just my presses will contain.’ After this exercise he 
ai^ourns to very good dinner, of a powdered leg of pork 
^ nnd a loin of lamb roasted.’ 

This library, thixs perfected by thirty years’ rectification and 
refinement, Mr. Pepys at length be([ueathed to Magdalene 
College, Cambridge ; on conditions which included its preserv- 
ation for ages to ‘ come in the selfsame plight in which he had 
left it. The ^ presses' were to remain unmutilated and unde- 
faced, and were to be kept in an apartment exclusively devoted 
to themselves. Their . contents were neither to’^be increased 
nor diminished by a single volume, but were to remain exactly 
inHheir original state and form. As he wibed, so it has been. 
In, a ccrtJ^In room of what was once called ^ the new building’ 
of?Magdalcne College, and on the exterior^ wall of which may 
fttjdl be deciphered the inscription BIllLIOTIIECA PEPY- 
SI AN A, was this collection for many years deposited ; until, at 
a, repent periody it was removed to au apartment in the new 
lodge lately erected for tlicf Master of the College. There it 
now remainsj — the ‘presses ’.and their contents being just as 
they were left, the former ie alb tiie glory of black mahogany 
and glazed doors, — the latter in their original bindings, and, 
probably enough, in. their original order. 

But the most precious specimen of this treasury was that 
with which we arc now concerned. Amongst the books in the 
presses^ were six largo volumes filled with writing in sliort-liand ; 
which remained undeciphered, if not unnoticed, for a century 
and a quarter. At length, some twenty or thirty years ago, 
they attracted the attention of jicrsons competent to estimate 
their value, and the cipher was soon after submitted to a 
gexitleman of St, John’s College for interpretation. The prO- 
blenr proved not very difficult of solution: the cipher employed 
being hut slightly varied from one commonly iii use in those 
times, and even regularly taught in certain ■schools, for the 
purpose of enablyig students to write rapidly fromf dictation. 

• The. contents of the mysterious volumes were, accordinglyy soon 
translated .into the vulgar tongue; and tlney were found to ho 
nothing less than a faithful and particular Pw:j of Mr. Pepys’s 
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life atM conversation from the 1st of January, 1666, to the 31st 
of Mw, 1669. This Diary, or rathcr,*a large selection from it, 
was first published by Lord Braybrooltc in 1825; and the 
speedy s^ile of two large editions proved how accurately its in- ' 
terest had l)cen estimated by its noble editor.. For reasons/ 
however, to be hereafter moticed, it was not then thought proper ’ 
to publish the journal in full, — its records being subjected to an 
expurgatorial process, which is now shown to have been conducted 
with rather excessive severity. When, therefore, a third edition 
of the Diary was determined upon, it became a question of some 
interest to decide wlicthcr the original scheme sliould or should 
not be abandoned, for a more unreserved coinmunlcatloii of the 
author’s thoughts. Fortunately for the reading portion of the 
public, this fpicstion was decided in the affirmative ; and the 
result now finally appears in the five volumes sj^ccified at the 
head of this paper. ’ * 

Trite as the biography has become, the convenience of our 
readers may, perhaps, be consulted by such a recapitulation of 
the leading facts of Mr. Pepys’s life as will conduce to the ready 
appreciation of the l^ary he left ])chind him. lie was born 
on the 23rd of Feb/iiary,’ 1632 ; but Whether at Brampton, in 
Tluntingdonshire, or in London, appears to be now only ascer- 
tainable from tlie internal evidence supplic'd J)y his journal. It 
is plain that ho was in very early youth familiarised with thcr 
Metropolis and its suburbs ; but on the other hand Brampton 
was the residence of his father, and he was nfidoubteHly first 
vsent to school at Huntingdon. Subsequent!}^ he wont to St. 
Paul’s, and received tlic complet'hni of his education at Cam- 
bridge, where he was originafly cniKjrcd at Trinity; hut Irning 
been attracted, apparently by a scholarship, to Magdalene, he 
commenced liis academical residence at that college in 1651. 
Concerning his exploits at this seat of learning his biographers 
have unhappily been able to rescue only a single fact from r^b- 
livlon, — and that, too, not pai*tlciilarly to his honour. In the 
ll<}gistrar’s book of IVIagdalcne is recorded the following : — 
‘Memorandum, Oct. 21, 1653. Tliat Pepys and Hind were 
‘ solemnly admonished by myself and Mr. Hill, /i;/- hamny been 
‘ scandalously oversewed, with drink y® night before. This was 
‘ done in the presence of all the Fellows then resident, in Mr. 

Hill’s chamber. John Wood, Eegistrar.’ Whether tjiis ad- 
monition produced any permanent effects is, we fear, rather 
doubtful. Wc do not, it is true, meet with many confessions 
of his absolute intoxication, which certainly would not, had it 
occuri'ed, have been omitted from his records.* — aijd he even 
remarks dtice that his fiUher did, « for the first tlmg in his life, 
^discoriie that I had been drinldng.’ On the i)thcr hand, ’the 
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notices of protractcil ami rather oiitrngcoxis mcrry-makirfgs arc 
so frijquexit, that we suspect a scientific faculty of resisthxg the 
effects 1 of liquor tmist have been among tlie endoAvrnents or 
” academical attainments of Mr. Pepys. At least, he spe 5 ks with 
the air of a critic in such matters. ^ April 10, 1(1 60. Did sec 
^ Mr/ Creed tnnke the strangest emoticons to shift his drink, that 
‘ever I saw!’ 

Mr. Pepys, however, must certainly have piT>ccoded through 
the regular university couVvSc, for we find mention of his ]VI. A. 
degree and its cost (9/. and in 1062, being at Cambridge on 

his way to Himtingdonshirc, he exercised his franclnse as a mem- 
ber of the senate. ^ Oct. 10. Dr. Pairbrother telling me that this 

* day there is a congregation for the choice of some officers in 
^ the Dniversitjj he after dinner gets mo a cap, gowne, and luxxl, 

* and carries me to the Schooles, wherc Mr. Pepper, my brother’s 
^ tutors and this 'day chosen Proctor, did apjx>int a M. A. to 
‘ lead xne into the Pegent House, where T sat with them, and 
^ did ^ vote ’by subscribing papers thus, Eyo Samitel Peeys 

* pHfjo Miujikinim Dermrdum Skelion altcriim e Paxaiorihuji lurf/fs 

^ in dniVtini s^qnenUm^ Our Cambridge readers will 

not fa^l to oteerve fimv much has been abolished, and how mneli 
retitinodb in the corrc‘^)onding ceremonies of the present day. 
It is rt ' great pity di at L’epys did not leave some record of the 

of the Uni vci^ity during the Protectorate, which was the 
period of his attendaiu^e: as such a notice from such a hand 
would hare been in the highest degree edifying. Ho visited 
the old place more than f»nce in after times, but only in his 
joumeys to the north or castf nor does he speak of it with half 
the interest he professes for ‘the localities round about Lemdon. 
He happened, however, to be there in 1661, just at the iv^kwa- 
tion of the old reyima ; and although it was mid- July the stu- 
dents seem to have been all in residence nxid the colleges fiilL 
‘ July 15. Up by three o’clock this morning, and rcxle to Cam- 
^ bridge, and was there by seven o’clock ; when, after I wiis 
^ trimmed, I went to Christ College, and found my brother John, 

* at eight o’clock, in bed, wdiich vexed me. Then to King’s 
‘ C'ollegc Chappel, wliere 1 found the scholars in their surplices 
^ at the serxdce with the organs — which is a strange sight to 
‘ what it used, in my time, to be here.’ It was certainly clear 
er.ougi;) that things were altered in reftp^jct of ceremonies; for 
when, a few days afterwards, he went to clmreh at Impington, 
‘At our coming in, the country people all rose witli much reve- 
^ renoe ; and when the parson begins, ho begins “ Riyht Wor* 

deatly beloved” t(h us,'^ Presently he is informed 
’<how'higb'tbe old’ (i. €i tiie restored) ‘ doctors ai*e iin the Uni- 
-‘.T^rsity over those they found thcre-^thoughia great deal better 
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^ scho?ars than themselves — for which I axn very sorry/ It should 
be boi^eiu mind, however, in estimating any little touches of this 
sort, tlnit the sympathies of Pepys, for many years after the 
Kestoration, are clearly with the vanquished party. 

Though Mr, Pepys’a father was a tailor by t^ade, yet he was* 
connected by descent wltUthc Karl of Sandwich ; and in the house 
of this relative our hero found refuge and occupation, wlieu an 
early marriage had rendered both these advantages unusually 
desirabk\ In 1658 he attended his patron, then Sir iklward 
ilontague, upon his expedition to the Sound ; and was ap[)ointed 
on his return to a subordinate clerkship in the Kxcliequci*. 1 Vo 
years afterwanls lie was made clerk of the A(^ts of the Xavy.^ — a 
place which he filled with great credit during the whole of 
tlie period embraced in tiie Diary. Xor was this the end of his 
promotion in the state; but as his subsequent career, is Ics-s 
materially connected witli the volumes before* us, wc ilced not 
enter into its particulars, 

dliis brings us at length to his famous tJounial. The dates of 
its commenceuient and termination (Jam IGGO' — *May, 1669) 
have been already s[/Ccified, and tiiosc would of themselves 
Hidiice to apprise tlie-n^-eader of the genehil Historical information 
to be ex];eete<l I'nau its contents. Its essential eharaoter* 
however, dc[)ends in* a very slight degree <m siu‘h matters as 
these, Without making any exception in favour either of the* 
published memoirs of Fletcher, Dord Byron’s valet, or of any 
other production ol‘ ancient or m(alern diarists, wh iiiihesftatiiigly 
charae.terise this Journal as the inpst remarkable production 
of its kind which has ever hccit given to the world. Jfc is 
didiciilt to add nuicli, bey on J example, in the way of illustra- 
tiom We can liardiy yet satisfy ourselves of the description 
properly due to such a (U vclopment of human nature. Of one 
point, however, wc entertain little doubt; — that its contents 
were never conq)iled with the remotest view to publication. 
Xo eyes but those of tSamuel Pepys could have evei* be(*n 
iuteilded to scan tlie, entries of his journal. Xor do we think, 
upon a general retrospect, that tlu*.so daily records wx'rc made 
with any idea of subsequently reducing them to any publish- 
able form — for their snl)staiitic has certainly little rel'ercnce to 
the j)olitical, and but incidentidly to the social, liistory of, the 
country. It is true that Mr. Pepys undoubtedly couteiqplated, 
zWc'r a connected ' history of matters relating to that de- 
]»artn\cnt of the administration in which he spent so many years 
of his life; but for this, purpose we know that he, nnule an 
ciitiroly separate, callcetiou of materials, IncUicd, the internal 
evidenco of the volumes tlicmsolves is hardly i-econpikMiblc. with 
any other supposition than that' they were written from a me- 
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chauical habit acquired by tlie author of committing daily to.^aper, 
under the protection of cipher^ his every action, motive, and 
thought ; and with tlie sole view, apparently, of recurring to 
theui in after times, for his own amusement and information. 
♦In this respect ^othihg that has ever been compiled in the shape 
of autobiography makes any perceptible approach to the fulness 
and genuineness of Mr. Pepys’s Diary. Rousseau’s Confessions 
will bear no kind of comparison ; nor will any of the F rendh 
essays by which that seductive talc has been followed. Perhaps 
the reflections of Silvio Pellico in his prison supply a somewhat 
nearer match; but the two productions arc hardly homogeneous 
enough to be compared. Rut little information is discoverable 
in the Diary itself of the motives which led to its compilation. 
Once, on visiting Sir W. Coventry in the Tower, he found 
him alone ‘ writing down his journall, which, he tells me, he 
^ now keeps of ‘the material things ; upon which I told him, 
(and he is the only man 1 ever told it to, I think,) that 1 kept 
‘ it most strictly these eight or ten years ; and I am sorry 
‘ almost that 1 told it him^ — it not being necessary, nor may be 
^ convenient, to have it kiunvn.’ This ‘entry shows that ihe 
precaution of a cipher h^d some reference lo the political perils 
of the times ; although, as far as Mr. Pepys’s memoranda go, 
‘ the material things’ assuredly form bui a small portion of 
4}icir substance. Many ol' our readers wdll probably be able 
to tax their own recollections for tlie motives which suggest 
the keeping of a temporary joprnai ; and we arc inclined to 
tliink, upon the whole,* that the ideas which resulted in the relic 
now before us, diftered but vtjry little from those of the most 
ordinary school-girl, tourist, ^or idle recluse. 

As regards the historical value of this production, wc have 
already rated it rather low : though tliis opinion must be taken 
wdth a certain qualification. It is according to the definition 
which the term ^ history’ receives that it must rise or fall in the 
reader*® estimation. If history is to be characterised by that 
♦ dignity’ which precedents have sanctioned, or composed with 
that grave formality wliich some quarterly reviewers demand, 
the journal of Mr. Pepys will be next to useless. It tells us 
comparatively little of w'ars, treaties, speeches, proclamations or 
debj^fes ; and this lit, tie is told in a sorely undignified spirit, and 
with ai^ accuracy of detail by no means unimpeachable. Every now 
and then, indeed, we arc able to detect errors in dates, Christian 
names, and even records of appointments, which w^oiild intallibly 
ruin the author in the eyes of modern critics. In fact, the very 
style in which silch information is communicated precludes the 
possibility#of .giving it an unconditional acceptance. It is mostly 
uier<5 gossip, retailed at second or even at third hand. ^ Comes 
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^ my lord so and so to me, and tells me that he has seen Mr. so 
^ and'^so, who does say,’ &c. The faets therefore which would 
be available for such histories as were written in the last century 
are fe\\s in number, and not extraordinary in value. But thtf 
picture wholly changes, if History is considereij^in the ligfit of a 
science which is to inform us,* besides the great events of the* 
period; of the customs, habits, and opinions of our forefathers ; 
to give US a real and lively notion of the days in which they 
lived, and to teach us the relative civilisation of the age in 
question, as compared with that which preceded and those which 
have followed it. These five volumes, in short, would bo every 
thing to a Macaulay, but nothing to a Smollett. We doubt 
even if Hume would have availed himself of the Diary, to add 
or change half a dozen lines in his reign of Charles IL ; for 
although Mr. Pepys paints the court, the monarch, and the 
times in more vivid colours than any one else, yet th6 general 
lights and shades of the picture were correctly enough known 
before, and pould hardly have been amplified or deepened 
without a departure from that sententious ‘ dignity’ which 
opinion prescribed. • ^ 

liiven, however, >Vhcn thus liberally viewed, the chaiucter of 
Mr. Pepys’s .Journal is far more personal than historical. The 
entries have an almost exclusive reference toJimisclf — his family, 
his position, his prospects, his most secret motives, and his iao»t 
inward thoughts. It is therefore as the picture of a single 
mind that the monument is ingst perfect — althbiigh, in point of 
fact, the mind thus portrayed is one oP the most ordinary and 
commonplace imaginable. Certaih intellectual qualities of a com- 
mon enough kind, Mr. Pepys douljt less possessed in an unusual 
degree ; but his moral and religious stature might be well 
matched out of any company numbering a score of individuals. 
The little dirty motives, the more generous impulses, the secret 
reservations, the half-l'ormed hopes, and the jirivatc confes«ions 
which he so faithfully chronicles, reveal nothing but the com- 
monest operations of the commonest conscience ; the only singu- 
larity being in the incredible naivete and candour with which 
these feelings and reflections are conmiitted to writing. Nine- 
teen men out of twenty might make a journal as edifying as 
that before us, if they would but describe their own sentigaents 
with equal fidelity. The secret cipher must have maryellously 
aided in giving that confidence which the practice required ; for 
certainly no person who ever yet lived would have recorded 
such facts for any information but liis own* — |and this is thc^ 
peculiarity which distinguishes the Diary b’eforq us from all* 
others. Wc have known persons of respectable, abilities who 
kept a careful record of the most ordinary transactions of 'their 
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daily lives — their company, their dinners, the party round the 
table, and even the dislie* upon it. In this as in otlier practices, 
accidental beginnings may easily beget permanent In^bita But 
no example, to the best of our knowled^, has. over been else- 
where known of^in individual who, without prickings of conscience 
or persuasions of creed, deliberately sate down every evening, 
and put upon record, not only all the most insignificant events, 
but all the childish, sneaking, ludicrous, or miserly thinkings 
and doings which had characterised the pist day. o£ his life. 

It is this predominant personality of the Diary which renders 
it so difficult to give a satisfactory view of its contents, in 
any form but that of a complete and unreserved transcript of the 
whnlo.' The present edition is, in this respect, incomparably 
superior to the others, and, from the same cause, inferior still to 
■what it . might be made. We do not say that its absolutely 
liteml lot unreserved publication would bo consistent with the 
reasonable requirements of public decency ; on the contrary, wc 
are well enough inclined to believe, from the specimens whicli 
have now beeil. allowed to pass, that those rejected upon the 
second scrutiny were indeed inadmissible;' But the fact riever- 
thhicss remams, that Uve‘ Journal in our hands ^is still incoin- 
phlte ;iand the mbgivings.thus naturally created are strengthened 
byi4ho involuntary Qbs<n*vation that in tlio former instance, 
^0 mosti valuable and characteristic portion of the Diary was 
often: that which was suppressed. The cases, it is true, arc 
not exactly paiallcl ; for in tli^ former the guiding motive 
of the. noble editor was a well-intended regard for the public 
patience ; wdiereas in the pre^nt ho has. been solely actuated 
by the- observances due, even above, the truth of history, to 
public decorum but in such a publication as this, complete 
feutisfactiou is not to be expected w here iiny thing is known to 
; bo behind. With re 3 pe>ct to the ‘historical value’ of the two 
editions,; there can, as we have already remarked, bo no comj>a- 
rison. between them. If the plirase be taken , in its most formal 
import,, nt Jetist forty-nine fiftieths of the whole Journal might 
bave;be(ia suppressed without loss on this score,; so that the 
. original editjoii retained comparatively little which was wortli 
presexWiug, while it utterly demolished , tlie instruction which it 
mighji; have 1)ccr made to convey. Fori ; although wx regret to 
see tjiat^the additions and insertions are not moaked in the now 
isstie, yet the reader who will trouble himself to - compare the 
two will ;iii3id that, in the old edit ion, oven the publislicd extracts 
were nut given iwirhatim^ but that scuteucea and paragnq)hs 
‘ were su <5urtaUed and condensed as whcdly , to xuiu that true 
.j)or£raiture* vf tb© author’s own character. Uiid thoughts which 
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was* the most striking feature of the Diary. iMoreover, not- 
\vritBstanding the risk incurred by omissions, when the informa- 
tion desired by the student is to be picked and gleaned from 
incidental ^illusions and involuntary disclasures, wc arc yet ready 
to grant that two volumics out of the tiveynight have been 
spared even in this view of the subject^ were it iu)t fe)r the loss 
in credibility and faithfulness wliich would thus be suffered by 
tho remainder. But, taking the whole composition for what it is, 
and for what it may teach us, it is scarcely possible to suppress 
a single passage without serious detriment; and it* wc want to 
be satisfied with what Ave now possess, wo must endeavour to 
persuade ourselves that the stiitements of the noble editor imply 
on this occasion no prudish or unscrupulous use of his privilege. 

^ I found/ says Lord Bmybrookc, ‘ after once more carefully 
^ reading over the whole of the MS., that a literal transcript of 
* the Diary was absolutely inadmissible. I *deterriniied, thore- 
^ lore, in preparing the forthcoming edition, to insert in its 
‘ proper plape every passage that had been omijttcd, ititk the 
^exception only of sack eif tries as irirro do void of the slightest 
^ interest^ and ?/?/^wy*others of so indeUcatC a character, that no 
‘ one with a well regulated mind willVegrot their loss; nor could 
‘ they have been tolerated even in- the licentious days to which 
‘ they relate/ With these assimince^< we»supiH>se we must be 
content ; but the ^ interest’ of a passage is what CA'ery iUquisitwo 
reader likes to determine for himself; and we cannot forbear 
recollecting that on a previous occasion Lonrib'aybrooke Sup- 
pressed as ^ miintercstiiig ’ the psa’ticillars of a dinner which 
included a hailed haunch of,venHK)n ! 

There is one very remarfcablb cluiracteristic of this DIai'y 
which wc do not remember to have CA^er seen noticed, and that 
is the prodigious faculty^ of memory in the writer AAdiich its 
entries discover. That this was in some degree artiticially aided 
is probable enough. Wc know from tiio Journal itself tlmt its 
composition involved two stages. T’he events of the day were 
first jotted down Avith great brevity, and with tho use of no 
more Avords than Avonld scrA^e to recall them; after Avhicli these 
notes Avere expanded into the entries Avhich Ave now see. JSo 
doubt, too, the operation was greatly facilitated by daily prac- 
tice ; but oven after all allowances are made on these scorsjs, the 
results to an attentive observer Avill ap[)ear very extra/ )rdinary. 
Page after pj\ge retails with seeming accuracy tlie particulars 
of conversations Avhich must necessarily have lasted through 
several hours, and which it Avould be thought almost impossible 
to take down except by the aid of shorthand.^ That those 
details are gCliemlly accurate avo are very AYilling»to believe!; 
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but the circumstances should be remembered, in estimating’ the 
informiation so conveyed. ^ After ^euch specimens, howeveir, of 
his method and diligence we can no longer wonder at the value 
set on the official services of the Clerk of the Acti 
’We have said*- that Mr. Pepys’s character and disposition 
were of an ordinary cast ; but we hardly^know whether such an 
assertion does not set the average merits of human nature some- 
what too high. Considering how unreservedly and minutely 
he has anatomised and exposed his own qualities, and what a 
respectable share of our sympathies he carries off after all, it 
may, perhaps, be doubted whether many characters would bear 
the same exposure with as much security. If his generosity 
was somewhat (qualified by selfish considerations, yet the blemish 
would certainly never have been detected but for his own 
miraculous candour. Did ever monk or penitent write like 
this? ^l^Iov. 11. 1(168. By coach to my cosen lioger Pepys, 

^ who did, at niy last being with him this day se’nnight, move 
‘ me as to tho supplying him with 5007, this term, iind 5007. the 
^ next, for two years upon a mortgage, he having that sum to 
^ pay, a debt left him by his father — which I'did agree to, trusting 

* to his honesty and ability, and, am resolved "to do it for him ; 

^ that I may not have all I have lie hi the klnffs hands — 
^ Dec- 13. 1667. Comes to me Mr. Moore, and he and 1 alone 
‘ awhile, he telling me my Lord Sandwich’s credit is like to be 
^ undone, if the bill of 2007. be not paid to-morrow ; and that, if 
^ I do not help him about it, they have no way but to let it be 
^ protested. So, finding' that Creed hath supplied them with 
^ 1507. in their straits, and that this ]js no bigger sum, I am very 
‘ williny to sei've my lord^ thougti not in this kind ; but yet I will 
^ endeavour to get this done for them, and the rather because of 
^ some plate which was lodged the ^thcr day with me by my 
^ lady^s order.’ This plate, which Pepys forthwith carried off to 
a goldsmith’s to be valued, turned out to be worth 1007. — no 
bad secrVnty for the 507. which he advanced in his patron’s need. 
Unluckily, however, Lady Sandwich shortly afterwards reclaimed 
it, and our hero lost his pledge, ^ which troubled him.’ A less 
imperative call on his gratitude was one day made by the 
necessitous monarch himself. The hint was not very pleasantly 
recciv<?d, * there being,’ as our journalist observes, ^ no delight 
^ in lending money now, to be paid by the king two years hence.’ 
However, he went ‘to Westminster, to tho Exchequer, to see 
‘ what sums of money other people lend upon the Act, and find 

* of all sizes, from 10007. to 1007., nay to 507. and to 207. and to 
^ 67., for I find that one Dr. Reade, Doctor of Law, gives no 
‘ more, and ‘others of them 207., which is a poor thing methinks 
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* that w© should stoop so low as to borrow such sums. Upon 
^ thft whole Ido think to limd, since f njust lend, 3007. — ^^though, 
^ God knows, it is much against my will to lend my money 
^ . . .3. bpt I find it necessary I should, and so will {^poedily 
‘ do it, lefore^ any of my felloios begin— and leaj. to a bigger sum ! ’ 
To appreciate these •and similar entries, it is necessary to be 
acquainted with the gradual progress of Mr. Pepys’s circum- 
stances ; and, indeed, this little financial history supplies a very 
good illustration of several characteristics of the age. Our hero 
was in the habit of making up ^ monthly balances ’ of his pro- 
perty and effects, so that we are enabled to trace his worldly 
advancement with unusual precision. He began life with that 
stimulative ctipital — nothing. His first record of his plight gives 
‘ My own private condition very handsome — and esteemed rich, 
^ but indeed very poor; besides ray goods of my house, and my 
^ office (not the Clerkship of the Acts), which is at present some- 
^ what certain.’ — ‘ June 3. 1660. At sermon in the morning: 
^ after dinner into my cabin to cast my accounts* up, and find 
^ myself to be worth near 1007., for which 1 bless AJinighty God, 
^ it being more thaTT I hoped for so soon --being, I believe^ not 
^ clearly worth 267. when I came to*sea, besides my house and 
‘ goods.’ This, however, soon improves by the gettings of his 
new' ufiicc. A year afterwards, ^ To my father’s. There • I 
^ told him Ijow I would have him speak to jny uncle Kobert 
^ concerning my buying of land — that I could pay ready 
^ money 6007. and tlic rest ly 1507. ]ier annum, to niakp up as 
^ mucli as will buy 507. per annum ; ivhicli 1 do, though I am 
‘ not wortli above 5007. pci; antfLun, that he •may think me to be a 
^ greater saver than [ am^ Xbotit this time (1662) his expenses 
seem to have lieen, rather to his disquiet, about 5007, a year. 
^ March 2nd. Talking long in bed with my wife about our frugall 
‘ life for the time to come, proposing to her what 1 could and 
^ would do if I were worth 20007. ; that is, he a knight and keep 
^ my coach — which pleased her.’ This desirable consummation, 
lioAVO^ er, was some time in coming. Through the year 1663 he 
barely kept his ^ 7007. beforehand with the world,’ and could show 
but twice as much in April 1665. Thereafter, however, he ^ did 
^ rapidly gather,’ and in the same month of the year following 
was worth 52007, ‘ One thing 1 reckon remarkable in my own 

‘ condition is, that I am come (Christmas, 1666) to abound in 
^ good plate, so as at all entertainments to be served wholly with 
^ silver ]>lates, having two dozen and a lialf.’ His ^ gathering’ 
indeed is nothing strange, considering that bis clerkship brought 
him 35607. in 1665, and 29867. in 1666, tliough^in this latter 
year his expenditure made a clear jump from 5007. to 10007. 
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There were evidently pretty pickings in tlie Admimlty ; nor did 
many things come amiss eVcn to our conscientious clerk. ^ April 

* 3. 1663. 1 met Captain Grove, who did give me a letter 

^ directed^ to myself froni himself. I discerned money to be ih 
*it; and took it,^ knowing, as I found it to be, the proceed of 
^ the place I have got him to be, thea taking up of vessels 
‘ for Tangier. Hut I did not open it till I came home, not look- 

* my ifth it till all the money was ont^ that I miyht say I saw no 
^ money in the paper, if ever I should be (questioned about it ! 

* There Ava^ a piece of gold and 4/. in silver.’ — ^ Oct. 27. 1667. 

* After dinner, I down to Deptford, to look iiqion the Maybolt 
^ whicib the king hath given me ; and I did meet with Mr. Braith- 
^ \vayte, who do tell me that there are new sails ordei'Cd to be 
^ d(4ivered lier and a cable, which I did not speak of at all to 
^ him. ‘ So thereujion I told him 1 would not be my own hindrance 
' so nnich as to take her into my custody before she had them, which 
^ was all I said to him.’ Yet, after all this, it was not until the 
eightlvyear of his lucrative office that he thought himself qualified 
t(» set up a coach and a footman, though the price of the vehicle, 
wlmn brought home, wits but 53/. — less than he had often given 
foili ncckhioeor jCv^el for liis wife — and but a‘few months before, 
when seen in so handsome a hackney that It was taken for a 
privates "Cpticli, he wak* somewhat troubled.’ The launch of the 
now ocpnqiago will tend greatly to the edification of any reader 
inclined to moralise. Nothing could exceed the pains lavished on 
the tuiyi-obt. The wlieels w'ere l)]ue, the hoi'ses black, and the 
reiUs^ green; — the boy’s livery, green lined with led. But 
after all these preparations and anticipations, the day q>roved 
dixiy and stormj^, tlie reins weie splashed, the coach befouled, 
and all the trouble lost for lack of spectators and admirers. 

Sueb, in those days, was the housekeeping of a gentleman of 
3000Zi a year; though of course ’Mr. Beq)yB's management is 
not to be taken lis an average sqKicinicn of economy. Tho 
current prices of household articles arc constantly sq>ecificd and 
commented on. Coals fetched from 20^?. to 30^. a chaldron, 
though * during the (Dutch) war poor people were forced to 

* give 45jf., 50s., and 3/. indeed, ^ such is the desqiair of having 
^ any supply from the enemy’s being abroad, and no ' fleet of 
‘ ours Jo secfuro them, that they arc come this day (26th Jnm^, 

* 1667) tp 5/. 10.V. q^Cr chaldron.’ Dinners at ’ an ordinary — 

snicli at least au Mr- Peq^ys oixlcred were rather cotetly, run- 
ning ffrora>7.<. to a gnihea. A ^ hundred of aparrdwgrassf brUught 
hom^ from Penchureh Street, cost •‘VV’e hdd them, and a 

l)it *ofopilmOn tny wife hud a mind fo ; c6sfe'3W.' So to 
^ siippcri^' The first dish of green peas tasted by Mr. Pej)ys in 
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the*yoar 1G68 was on the 22n(l of May — ^ extoi*ordii)ary young 
^ pretty.’ The same year a povnd of cherries, on the 2iul 
of J line, cost 2.5. The theatre was })crhaps not an advantageous 
inarke^t for the purchase of fruit; but omngos, when retailed 
by Kelh(?wynn’s sUt'^rhood, fetched G-s. a dozen — Uhofe I sat, 
^ with my wife and DeJ). and Mrs, Pierce and^Corbet and Betty 
^ Turner, it a)sting me 8.5. upon them in oninges, at GJ, a piece.’ 
The general charjxoter of the meals particidarlsed in the Diary is 
decidedly solid. ]Mr. Pepys and his wife, fur instance, often sit 
down alone to two substantial joints of meat. One noticeable, fact 
is the constant occuiTonce of venison, at tables which It would 
scarcely reach now-a-days ; and, what is more, the substitution 
of the coarser parts of the buck for the liauncli is noted,, even in 
the case of thrifty lumseholds, as a censurable piece of parsimony ; 
while a pasty made of mutton Inste^ad of \^nison scaiadalise<a,the 
journalist beyond all measure. TJie current ^ilstories of tlmPiUSt 
India Company mention tlie first order for tea e,s having been 
given in 1GG8 — ^ 100 lbs. Aveight— a circuinstaaca Avhich gives 
an interest fo tin) folloAving entry of the previous yeiu\ SJunc 
* 28th, I6G7. llomc, and there find my ay ife, making of tear-— 
‘ a drink which Mr. l^efling, the ^ Pott Icary, tells her is good for 
‘ her cold and defluxions.’ . . i ; 

The expenses of dress bore a considerably greater pwportion 
tv) the rest of tlie yeai’’s outgoings than in later times. Aiught*^ 
goAvn for iVlrs. Pejjys is mentioned as a great bargain at 24<54 ; 
‘ die very stnfi ’ of a cloak for her lord and niasteV cost G/., 
and Mlie outside’ of a coat, 8/. a gratifying result, dis- 

covered on making up a ccrtali> year’s balance, is set down espe- 
cially' to an ‘ abatement oT^onthty ’ in coats, bands, periwigs, 
fee. At this time 80/. avus not thought an extravagant price 
for ^a necklace of pearl’ for Mrs. Pepys, so that Ave can the less 
wonder at the valuation subsequently set upon her stock of 
joAVclIery'. ‘A fiAiring’ to Ivrfqip, stood our hero in five guineas, 
but then Mie had , not given her any thing for a great while.’ 
Altogether, Avhat with tlicatrcs, gardens, and the iiu*idcntal de- 
mands on the purse of so gallant a gentleman, Ave suspect that 
jiQcket-money must have formed a large item in Jlr. Pejiys’s 
expenditure. Furniture, too, AA^as decidedly dear. ‘ A set of 
^ (‘Fairs an,d a ('.ouch’ are set ^at near 40/. ’; and ^ tliroc ^])leces 
' of lianglngs for my room’ at ^almost 80/.’ In this matter, 
lioAvever, he Ava^^ very fastidious, and no -doubt proportioniitely 
extravagant. The tapestry at Audley End he anidcmns aspooA*, 
and tak(>s general •'delight in conqmring otjior lionses with his 
own, ^ Oct. 16. To my-fjunt Wights; the .first time, I thinkj 
^ tl.ese two years,; and there miglity kindly^ used, und had a 
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‘ barel of oystei*®; and so to look up and down tlieir house, they 
‘ having hung a room since; I was there— but with hangings^not 
^ fit to be seen with mine/ A cabinet f very pretty, of w;dnutt 
‘tree/>cost IH., and / a looking glass for the dining room,’ 
6/, 7i?. Pictures must have told largely in the list of out- 
goings. The pai&ter had 30/. for Mrs. Pepys’s miniature, and 
8/. Ss. 4:fL were further ’ expended upon the case. One of our 
hero’s ftocies in this matter was highly characteristic. ^ Aug. 

* 29. 1668. After dinner Harris and I to Chyrurgeons’ Hall, 
^ where they are building it new, very fine, and there to see their 
^ theatre which stood all the fire, and, which was our business, 

their great picture of Holbeins ; thinking to have bought it, 
^ by the help of Mr. Pierce, for a little money ; I did think to 
^ give 200/. for it, it being said to bo worth 1000/.’ This was the 
famous picturo, still preserved by the company, of the grant of 
their charter by Henry VIIL So went the world, in the way 
of earnings and spendings, with Mr. Samuel Pepys. U[)on the 
whole, considering his various tastes for books, prints, paintings, 
and other rarities, it may be concluded that what ho terms in 
his yearly accounts the ‘ goods of his hous,-^’ bore a veiy large 
proportion to the more convertible pait of his,property. 

As might have been expected from his character and station, 
the Clerk of the Acts was a regular and dc'\^out attendant at 
chtw*ch, where few sermons escaped his comments. That either 
the. discourse, however, or the prayers were the chief object of 
attraction vo him he never pretends. His curiosity was excited 
by the oi^ans, and his iaterest by a certain class of the congre- 
gation. ‘ April 21. 1667. To,Hacknoy church, where very 
^ full, and found much difficulty .Jto get pews, I offering the sexton 
^ money, and he could not help me. So my wife and mercer ven- 
^ lured into a pew, and I into another. A knight and his lady 
^ very civil to me wlien they came, being Sir George Viner, and 
^ lus l^dy, rich in jewels, but most in beauty ; almost the finCvSt 
^ woujan^,that I ever saw. That which I went chiefly to see was 
^ the young ladies of the schools, whereof great store, very 
^ pretty ; and also the organ, which is handsome and tunes the 
‘ psalm, and plays, with the people ; which is mighty pretty.’ 
The next Sundays ^ to Barn Elms by water, and there took one 
^ turn alone, and then back to Putney church, where^I saw the 
^ girls of the schools, few of which, pretty. Here a good sermon 
^ and mudh company j but I sleepy and a little out of order, at 
^ my hat falling down through a hole beneath the pulpit^which, 

* however,; after serpion, by a stick and the help of the clerk I 
‘‘^’got,. up again.? Here follows a still more explicit record: 
‘ ^ug. J 'walked towards White Halb but being wearied, 
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* tuMnod into St. Dunstan’s clmrch, where I heard\an able sermon 

^ of ihe minister of the place; by a pretty modest 

‘ maid, whom 1 did labour to take by the hand ; but she would 
^ not, but got further and further from me ; and at last I jeould 

perceive her to take pins out of her pocket to prick Ihe if. I 
^ should touch her agaij^ —which seeing, I di^ forbear, and was 
^ glad I did spy^her design ! And then I fell to gaze on another 
^ pretty maid in a pew close to me, and she on me ; and I did go 
‘ about to take her by the hand, which she suffered a little, and 
‘ then withdrew. So the sermon ended,'' It is difficult to cap 
such a story — but we will make a trial with the adventures of 
tlie next succeeding Sabbath. * Aug. 25. Alyself to West- 
‘ minster, and to the parish church, thinking to sec Hetty Michell, 
^ and did stay an hour in the crowd, thinking, byHhe end of a 
^ Tiosc that I saw, that it had been her ! but at last the head turned 
^ toward me and it was her mother — which vexed me.’ The reader 
should recollect that the recorder of these passages was a distin- 
guished public servant of gmve repute, and with an income of 
three thoiisaAd pounds a year. 

Few men, indeed^ have over surpassed Mr. SamViel Pepys in 
his coiisttint and ey,tcnsife attachment to the opposite sex. *He 
would ([uit his office and go any distance for the sight of a 
comely w'oman ; anti the wives of half thp ^citizens of London, 
under Cliarles II. have been iminortaiised in his mcmorandii. 
lie was not averse to any style of beauty in its turn, having re- 
corded oil that score only one mighty objection. 'Hie effect, 
however, which a certain hcad-d?ess produced upon hifn waa 
singularly powerful. ^ May lltU, 1667- My wife being dressed 
** this day In fair hair did ^nake»me so mad, that I spoke not 
‘ one word to her, though I was ready to burst with anger. 

* Alter that, Creed and 1 into the Park and walked — a most 
^ pleasant evening ; and so took coach, and took up my wife, 
^ and in my way home discovered my trouble to my wife fey* her 
^ white locks, swearing several times, which I pray God forgive 
‘ me for, and bending my fist, that I would not endure it. She, 

^ poor wretch, surprised at it, and made me no answer all tiic 
^ way home, but there we parted ; and I to the office late, and 
^ then home, and without supper to bed, vexed. 1 2th. (Lord’s 
‘ Day.) *Up and to my chamber to settle some accounts there, 

^ and by and by down comes my wife to me in her nigjit-gown, 

^ and we begun calmly, that, upon having money to* lace her 
^ gown for second mourning, she would promise to wear white 
^ locks no more in my which I, like a §evcre fool thinking 

^ not enough, began to except against, and piade her fly out tc/ 
^ very high terms and cry, and in her heat told, me of , my 
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* coui|)i8Jiy with Mrs. Knipp, saying that if I w^uld 

^ nevar tp see her j^ore—of Avhom she hath more reason 

^ suspect than I hatVheretoforo of Pemberton — she would 
^^never-wear white lochs more. This vexed me, but 1 restrained 
^ myself frpm, saying anything — but do think never* to see this 
< woman — at to have her here ^nv more — and so all 

^ yoty friends as ever.’ ‘Whether iMrs. Pepys kept her 

part of ws bargain we cannot ascert^, but the reader will 
very soon ctiscsover how far the connexion was Interrupted 
bqlw'een her husband juid Mrs. Knipp. The * poor wretch’s ’ 
jealous fits occupy no unsubstantial portion of the concluding 
years of the ttouAah and pot without c\idcnt reason. One of 
th^ took a form somewhat extraordinary. ^ Jan. 12. 1669. 
^ This exenihg] observed my %\ife mighty dull, and I myself not 
' mighly fond — because of some hard words she did give me at 
^ nopp, ont of a jealousy at my being abroad this morning, 
^ which, God knows, it was upon the business of the office 
^ n»e;q>ectedly \ but I to bed, not thinking but that she would 
‘ come after me. Put waking by and by out of a slumber, 
‘ which I ushally fall into presently after rny coming into the 

* bed^ I found she did not prepare to come to. bed, but got fresh 

^ and more wood for her fire, it being mighty cold too. 

‘ ^his^ being ti*ohjbl^d, I o-ftcr a while prayed her to come to 
‘ bea^ so after an hour or two, she silent and I now and then 
^ praying her to come to bed, she fell out into a fury that I was 
‘ a rogue, "and false to her. I did as I might truly (!) deny it, 

^ and was mightily troubled -;^but all would not ser\e. At last, 

‘ about one o’clock, she come to my side of the bed, and drew 
^ my curtainc open, and with tofiys red hot at the ends I made 
^ as if she did design to pinch me with them ; at which, in 
^ dismay 1 rose up, and with a few words she laid them down, 

^ and did by little and little very sillily let all the discourse 

* fall I cannot blame her jealousy^ poor wretch — though 

^ it do vex me to the heart.’ The Diary, however, prematurely 
as it terminates, does not end without giving us a gjiinjise of 
the hour of retribution. There is a certain gentleman whose 
\isit8 sorely * trouble’ Mr. Pepys, Sand the more so as I do 
^ perceive my wife take plcasm-e in his company.’ All this, it 
has been said, betokens merely such a participation in the 
current humours of the day as was neccs^sixrily to bo expected iu 
a ^tkman of Mr. Pepys’s estate. Perhaps so; but surely iu 
this case our hero’s grave strictures on the deportment of bis 
sovereign are a little misplac^. King Cbarlos was a \ery 

monarch ; but not many of his servants had a right to 
be ^i3y3sdie^«t his doings — and amongst the number certainly 
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not Mr. Pcpjrs. A great many entries of this journal, it ahouUl 
be reitietnbered, are still concealed ; aiw} it is hardly too tniK^ 
•to suppose that the omissions would not augment the writer^ 
credit for morality. • * 

We have^given these personal niatters a pr^cdettoe itt oar 
review, not only for interest's sake, but because they really 
form the staple of the Diary ; and have yet nevertheless been 
loss prominently introduced to public notice than other less 
curious subjects. There is, however, no lack of more purely 
historical topic? — for bomo of which curious enough parallels may 
be found in our own time. Only twelve montlw ago, or therfe- 
abouts, the British Isles were troubled with serious, though not 
very definite, alarms respecting a foreign inA^asion. Now in the 
days when Mr. Pepys was Clerk of the Acts a descent Uj>on 
our coast did actually take place ; and as the phenomenon ha? 
never since occurred, perhaps the reader may like to know how 
^ Londoners really did 1 eel, and how Crovcniincut really did act, 
Avlien an enemy’s fleet Avas not onlj'* in the Channel, ,but abreast 
Chatham Yar^ in the MedAvay. On the lOth of JTuiie, 1667, 

^ nen s Avas brought life that the Dutch Avere come up as high J^^ 

^ the Xore.’ Upon this all the cnqrgidfe of the Government, or, 
A\ 0 should rather siy, all the frantic endcavQurs of the AdrUl* 
ralty, were cxcrtccl to procure and dcbpatch some fireships 
Avherewith to burn the enemy’s A'cssels. By a most extraordi- 
nary Windfall, Mr. Pepys and his colleagues actually found 
themselves at this juncture ptv^sc'^sed of a littfc ready rrtojJcv; 
But this good fortune Avas so afctonisl>ing,*that they could hardly 
either believe it themselves, 9 r pctsiiade others of the fact. And 
so, ^ partly Ave, being used to 6c idle and in despair, and partly 
^ people that have been used to be deceived by us as to money, 

‘ won’t believe us,’ so that, in the end, they were little the 
better for their store. Next day they received intelligence that 
^ Sheerncsse was lost, after two or three hours dispute, and the 
^ enemy in possession of that place — which is very sad, anti puts 
^ Its in great fears of Chatham.’ However, an order from 
Council was issued, empowering them ^ to take any man’s 
^ ^hips,’ and indeed some statesmen Avent further, and argued 
that * under an invasion, as this is owned to be, the king might 
‘ take any man’s goods.’ INIeantime the ^ soldiers ’ were drawn off 
to Chatham and elsewhere, and all night long the drums beat np 
for the trainbands, every man of which Avas to appear on the 
morrow, ^ with bullet and powder, and money to supply them- 
^ selves with victuals for a fortnight * under pain of death. ^ 

All, however, availed but little; for presently the^sad tidings 
came that ^ the Dut^h did brake the chayne f* This’* waa the 
VOL. XC. NO. CLXXXII. . P P * 
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very next day ; and ‘ some lacquies’ told Pepys that ‘hardly any 
‘ body in the court hut d« look as if they cried.’ Next mewning 
the mischief thickened;’ the ‘Royall Charles’ had been captured 
•and manned by the Dutch, and another fleet of theirs had been sig- 
nalled in the H<^e* At this intelligence our Clerk bf the Acts 
gave all up for lost ; and forthwith busiecj himself about bestowing 
his fixrnily, and, above all, his savings, in some place of security. 

‘ So I presently resolved of my father’s and wife’s going into the 
‘ country ; and at two hours’ warning they did go by tlic coacli 
‘ this day, with about 1300/. in gold in their night-bag. Pray 
^ God give them good passage, and good care to hide it when 
® they come home! but my heart is full of fear. They gone, T 
^ continued in fright and fear what to do with the resL I cannot 
^ have my SOO pieces of gold again for silver, — all being bought 
‘ up last night that were to be had, and sold for 24s. and 25.9. 
‘apiece.’ So I ifmat keep the silver by me, which sometimes 
‘ I think to fling into the house of office ; but then again know 
‘ not how I sliall come by it, if we be made to lea vc the office. ^ 
‘ Every minute some one or other calls for this or tliat order ; 

‘ and so I forced to be at the office mos^\)f the day about tlic 
^ iSreships that arc to bC* suddenly fitted o^it ; and it’s a most 
‘ strange thing that we hear nothing from any of my brethren at 
‘ Chatham, so thatv^e arc whoUp in the dar/t. About noon I did 

* resolve to send Mr. Gibson away after my wife with another 
^ 1000 pieces, under colour of an express to Sir Jeremy Smitli, 

‘ who isT hear xfith some ships at Newcastle, which (the express) 

‘ I did really send to him, and may possibly prove of good use 
‘ to the king, for it is possible yn the hurry of business they map 
‘ not think of it at court, — and the charge of an express is not 

* considerable to the king I ^ Was there ever siudi a case of 
conscience stated before ! 

Meantime the rulers of the country characteristically dis- 
played their wisdom and courage. The king liarangucd the city 
militia^; and the duke of l^ork followed him. ‘ At the council 
‘ table, D. Gauden did tell me yesterday the council were ready 
‘ to fall together by the cars, arraigning one another of being 
‘ guilty of the counsel that brought us into tliis misery, by 
‘ laying up all the great ships.’ The city again was ‘ troubled at 
‘ their being put upon duty, summoned one hour and discharged 
‘ two hours after, and then again summoned two houra after 
‘ that, to their great charge as well as trouble.’ And at the 
Admiralty, ‘ the people that come hither to hear how things go 
‘ make me ashartKjd to be found unable to answer them, for I 
‘ am left alone here at the office. The dismay that is upon us 
^ cJl, in tlw3 business of the kingdom and navy at this day, is not 
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‘ to Jje expressed, otherwise than by the conditlo,n the citizens 
^ weije in when the city was on fire — npbody knowing which way 
^ to turn themselves.’ In this strait it Was at last determined to 
protect the capital by sinking some ships below Woolwich and 
Blackwall, a measure which was executed ii^ this* wise. 

^ Strange our confusion ! among them that are sink they have gone. 

^ and sunk without consideration the Franck] in, one of the king’s 
ships, with stores to a very considerable value tkcU hath long 
^ been londen for the supply of the skips — and the new ship at 
^ Bristol, and much wanted there — and nobody will own that 
^ tliey directed it, but do lay it on Sir W, Rider. They speak 
‘ also of another ship loaden to the value of 80,000/- sunk with 
^ the goods in her — or at least was mightily contended for by 
^ him, and a foreign ship that had the faith of the nation for her 
^ security. And it is a plain truth that both here and at 
^ Chatham the ships that we have sunk have many, ai^jd the first 
^ of them,’ been ships completely fitted for fWships at a great 

* charge.^ As to the seamen, ^ several come this morning to tell 
^ me that, if »I w.ould get their tickets paid, tliey would go and 
^ do all they could ^^aiust the Dutch : but otherwise they would 
^ not -venture being kilhd, and loso all they have alre'Udy 
^ fought for. . . . And, indeed, the 'hearts as well as the affections 
^ of the seamen ar^ft turned away; and in the open streets in 
^ Wapping, and up and down, the wives have cried publicly, 

This comes of you not paying our husbands ! and now your 
‘ work is undone, or done by bands that understand* it not.”* 
Another redoubtable expedient was one -which has recently been 
rather lordly advocated — the merchants’ ships for 

the occasion to do the duty "of shijis of war ; ^ but. Lord, to sec 

* how against the hair it is with tliese men, and every body else, 
to trust us and the king — and how unreasonable it Is to expect 

^ they should be willing to lend their ships and lay out 200/. or 
^ .‘100/. a man to fit their ships for the new voyages, whep wo 
^ have not paid them half of what we owe them for .the old 
^ services ! ’ 

As might be anticipated, a ^parliamentary inquiry’ followed 
upon all this ; and the (uirious reader may here again iiiid uu amus- 
ing parallel to some corresponding proceedings of more recent 
date. Mf. Pepys, indeed, was not without some apprehension of 
popular violence. ‘ 1 have also made a girdle, by which, with* some 
^ trouble, I do carry about me 300/. in gold about my boSy ; that 
® I may not be without something in case I should be surprised ; 

‘ for I tliink in any nation but ours, people that ap])ear, for we 

* are not indeed so, so faulty as wc, would have»thclr throats cut ! ’ • 
By-and-by he was actually summoned before a large, committee 
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of the ijoiincil to explain the measures taken in his departmert, — 
an ordeal which he passed,pretty safely, ^ So I away hackt^witli 
< my books and papers ; and when I got out into the court it was 
' pretty to see how people gazed upon me — that I thought myself 
^.obliged to.salute people and smile, lest they should think I w^s 
‘ a prisoner too.’ ' He was, in foct, in so great dread of such a 
fate, that when going to attend the court ho left behind hiin 
directions where to find some gold which lie had hidden against 
misfortune. ‘ Guinnys,’ it will be observed, which were seldom 
procurable except at a considerable premium, formed tlie fa- 
vourito portion of Mr. Pepys’s substance ; and these were either 
coticealed or hidden upon the first rumour of disturbance. The 
^diggings’ down at his father’s house are a match for any stories 
San Francisco. At the first sound of the Dutch guns, ho 
despatched, as we have seen, his wife and his ^ guinnys ’ into the 
country' to be buried or at least the latter. The news of the 
chthisy way in whicli this had been managed ‘did drive him mad 
so,’ tbre^ or four months afterwards, he went down himself to* 
recomiolfrc^ and, Gt'being now night, into the gaivlen with my 
‘ wife, and thci'e cut about our great work*.-— to dig up the gold. 
‘iJJht Lord! wbat a;ltw I was for some time, in, that they could 
‘ nwt j tartly tell wberb'it that I begun heartily to sweat and 
but bVojnd by poking with a spit wc found it, and 
‘ithen began with a spiidd to lift the ground.’ It seems that 
the’ 'coin' had liceii buried in iron headpieces, the ‘notes’ being 
inclosed hi bags, and placed ^Yith them. But both bags and notes 
now proTcd to be rotten ; and the earth had got in amongst the 
gcyld,' and the deposit itself wa^ within sight of a neighbour’s 
window, and not half a foot vndev'ground I Those things ‘all 
‘ put together did make me mad 5 and at last I was forced to take 
‘ up the headpieces, dirt and all, and as many of the scattered 
‘ pieces as I could with the dirt discern by candlelight, and carry 
‘ th(vn into ray brother’s chamber; and then, all people going to 
‘ beth Hewer and I did all alone, with several palls of water 
‘ and bosoms, at last wash all the dirt off the pieces and parted 
‘ the pieces and the dirt • . . and afterwards with palls and a 
‘ sieve did lock ourselves In the garden, and there gather all the; 

‘ earth about the place into pails, and then sift those pails in one 
‘^of the summer-houses “just as they do for dyaitionds in other 
‘parts of the world.’ 

The staunchest Tory Would hardly decry the funding system, 
jrft^r reading how people were put to it, to invest their money, 
iri th^e ’tfeigns of tl)e last Stuarts. There was, it Was true, the 
n^ficfwrce always open of lending it to his Sacred Majesty ; but the 
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a]tcr,i:iatIvo ooultl not be described as hiiylily eligible^ Tbe destitu-* 
tion \to ^Y^nch tlic Court had reduced itself Avas InexpressHdy 
scandalous. The Admiralty was soon l)cnnl]eas again after its 
Unexpected piece of luck. On the 20tli of August there was. ^ no 
money to be heard of— nay not 100/. on tlie most gressiilg seiv 
^ vice tliat can be imagined, of bringing in the Mug’s timber from 
' Whittlewood, while wo liave the utmost want of it.' The king 
ufFerod ten per cent, for a loan ; and the proposition suggested a 
pleasant joke in the city, that ^ the Dutch themselves would scad 
‘ over money and lend it — upon our publick faith, and the Act 
of Parliauieiit !’ Even the king’s personal scfrvice, notwitlistaud- 
ing Lis daily profusion, was liable to shameful dchcieucics. We 
are aecustonie<l to look at the Spnnisli Court of this p(Tiod as an 
example of what royal households might possibly crfme to ; but 
vsuch a story as the following Avas never, Ave do believe, re})orted 
from JMadrid or Aranjuez, tliough Ave roccllect a legemb of 
the wJiok.‘ contents of tlie royal larder being taken one morning 
to furnish a scant and insufficient breakfast for their Catholic 
Majesties. ^*April 22, 1667. The king avjis A^excVl the other 
‘ day Ibr having no j^aper laid for him at the Council Table^^ as 
‘ Avas usual; and Sir jlichai'd Browne did tell his Alajesty ho AvoIilJ 
^ call the person whose Avork it Avas to* provide it, who being come 
‘ did tell his Maje.?ty that he Avas but a j^loor man, and Avas 
already out 400/. or 500/. for it ; which Avas as uiuoh as he 
^ Avorth, and that he cannot provide it any longer Avitliout money 
« — havAny not received a penny since the Ivny's cjminy in. 
^ So tlie king spoke to my Lord Chamberlain, and man/ such 
‘ mementos the king do uoAv-a-ib'y^^ meet Avithall — enough to 
^ make an ingeimons man niAd.’ » 

Enough indeed — thougli all this was not exactly the fault of 
Charles IL As to buying and selling places and pardons, and 
such like matters, every page will give the most scandalous 
examples. liuh'ed Ave cannot but think that tlicse voliynes 
Avill, in the opinion of every impartial rcadca’, supply thp most 
conclusive evidence on a question which, avc understand, has 
been lately mooted. A great historian has recently driuvn a 
picture of ihiglnnd as it stood at the close of this reign — the 
accuracy of Avhich has been itnpeached in some quarters — chielly 
on the ground of its giving too unfovourable a view of tlio 
morality, happiness, and civilisation of our society at that {uno. 
Now. there are very fcAV of the propositions maintalned’by the 
historian Avhieh do lu^t receive the most complete and thorough 
confirmation from the contents of the extraordinary chronicle 
before us: and we would willingly peril the/ final, issue upon 
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the concliiisious to which these unconscious records must i\ievl- 
tably lead. Let any pcrsoi;i desirous of ascertaining the truth by 
his own observation, attentively study the contents of these five 
volumes, lie will not find the task in any respect a disagree- 
able one ; a^nd if he exerts only an average amount of judgment 
and sagacity, he ^ will need little aid in deciding the question at 
issue between Mr. Macaulay and his censors. 


No, fJ'juXNXIII. will he puhlislicd in January ^ 1850. 
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Eusebius of CsfJsareai prejudices against, 158. vSee Ciireton. 
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I^oMon, 1. J., A., Ins ‘Popular Christianity, its Transition State 

‘ and prohahlo Development,’ 293--strictures on his book, 331, 
cf scq. See Reason and Faith, 

Free Trade, works relating to, 133— distinction between free trade 
and protection, ih . — views of the advocates of i;estrictions, ISd-W 
I)rospective view of the consequences of a reaction in favour of {)rd- 
tectioii, 134-5— refutation of the charge of failure of free trade, 
1«36 — real causes of the present existence of agricultural distress, 
137-8— -injustice of the outcry of the graziers, 139 — West Indian 
sugar-growers, 1 39*40— eflect of a free trade in sugar, 141-2 — 
our timber duties, 142-3 — quantities of timlxjr imported from 1843 
to 1848 inclusive, 143 — our policy witli regard to the importation 
of foreign and colonial timber, 144 — effect of the reduction of the 
import duties on gloves, 146 — prosperity of tanners since repeal of 
leather dtity, 146-7-*-quantities of foreign spirits imported, and 
amount of revenue derived, before and since reduction of duty, 
147 — improved condition of Colonial and ilritisli spirit trade, 
147-8 — results of the differential duty in favour of Cape wine, 149 
— free trade in the manufacture of silk, 149 — in >Yoollen goods, 
150 — the linen and hosiery trades, 150-2 — admission of foreign 
nntaxed labour, 1 53-— confidence in the ’ benefits of free trade. 

Trench historians, notices of moderiv, 77-9. 

Fronde, J. A., M. A,, his ‘Nemesis of Faith,’ 293 — remarks on his 
work, 331. See Reason and Faith. 

G 

Oothes criticism of Shakspeare's dramatic Avorks, o4-6. 

II * 

Hndson, IT. N., notice of his ‘T-cctu^cs on Shakspeare,’ 72 — specimen 
of his slyle, Uk 

Iltnnes * History of England,’ notice of, 256— his history of the 
Stuarts, 257 — hie un-English views, 257-B— defects of his histoiy, 
258. 

Hungary^ its contest Avith Austria, 230. See Austria, and llanijary. 

I 

Ignatius, review of his ‘ Epistles,’ edited by IVilliam Curcton, JVI. A., 
F. R. S., 155. See Cureion. 

‘ Ignotus,' notice of his ‘ Present Character of Transportation,’ 1, et 
seq. 


Iv 

‘ King Arthur," u poem, by Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, revie.v of, 173. 
vSc(‘ hytton, 

Knight, his ‘ History of Opinion on th« Writings of Shak- 

‘ speare,’ 39. 
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Lessing, Gottlob Ephraim, iiptice of his criticisms of Sliakspej^rc’s 
dramas, 61. 

‘ Louis XK, Hifitoire Philosopliique dii Regrie de, par Ic Comte dc 
* Tocqueville,’ review of, 77. See TocgueinUe, 

Lytton, Sir ll, Bulwer, review of his ‘ King Arthur,’ 173 — nanarks 
on the Arthur of Poetry, 173-4 — the Arhhur of History, 174-7 — 
Le Grand’s remarks on the pretensions of the English hero, 1 74-7, 
note — legend of the St. Graal, 177 — analysis of the plot of the 
poem, 178-81 — description of tlie opening scene, 181 — outline of 
the story, and extracts from tlie poem, 182-202 — high estimate of the 
work, 202 — its comic* elements, 203 — its sarcasm, 204 — its marvel- 
lous and allegorical features, 205-6 — requisites for popular appre- 
ciation of the poet’s merits, 207 — poetic licenses, 207-9 — compari- 
sons between ‘King Arthur’ and the Italian and German romances, 
210 — particular characteristics of the poem, 210-12. 

M 

Macaulay, Thomas Babington, review of his ‘ History of England, 
‘ from the Recession of James the Second,’ (vols. i. and ii.), 249 — 
great popularity of the work, ib^ — the author’s re})ut{Cliou and posi- 
tion, Uk — beauty of liis style, and interest his narrative, 250-1 
—his power over the miifel of his reader, 251-2 — aim of tlie true 
historian, 252 — Mr. Macanlay’fi living portraitures, 253-4 — liis sys- 
tematic views, 255 — Hume’s ‘ History,’ 256 — ^Ins history of the 
Stuarts, 257 — his uh-Englisli views, 2o7-8 — real defects of his his- 
tory, 258 — Walter Scott’s political romances, 259-60 — literary 
JacobitJ,sni, 261 — Mr. Macaulay’s historical truth, 262 — his pic- 
turgg of the Stuarts, 263-6 — his^ constitutional lessons, 2G6-7 — 
character of the Englisii in, political matters, 268 — Mr. iSIacaulay’s 
observations on the paticncii c/ the ]>eoph; and the obstinacy and 
incorrigibleness of the Stuarts, ‘269-70 — English constitutional 
jealousy, 271 — the autlior’s remarks on religious disabilities, 272-6 
— his brilliant estimate of the character, views, and opinions of 
William 111., 276-80 — criticisms, 281 — the ‘ Quarterly Beview,’ 
281 — ‘ Blackwood,’ 282 — examination of the strictures of the 
writer in the GJuarterly,’ 283-8 — ^the critic’s })hilology, 288-9 — Ids 
misquotation and pal})able ignorance, 290 — faults of Mr. Macaulay’s 
style and of his picturesque descriptions, 291 — eulogy, 292. 

Mill, Mr., extract from his ‘ Political Economy,’ on the importance of 
discreet marriages, 516-17. 


jsr 

AW Zealaiid, list of places in, where coal is likely to be found, 541, 
note , ' 


P 

Pepys, Samuel, FiR.S., ‘Diary and Correspondence of,’ edited by 
liichard Lord Braybrooke, 547 — attractive novelty of the work, ih, 
— who Hr. Pepys was, 547-9 — Ids formation of an exeelleiit library, 
549 — bequest of his library to Magdalene College, Cambridge, 550 — 
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ins ‘Diary,’ 550-1— liis birth, pan-ntage, and odiicatlon, 551 — liis 
Advancement- 553— peculiarities ofl^js journal, 553- 1— its liisforical 
value, 554 — its personal charaebir, 555-(i~]Mr. Pepys’s ])rodigious 
faculty of lueiuory, 557 — extracts illustrative of liis eliariicUcr mid 
disposition, 558-63 —Ids altaclnnent to the fair sex, 562-3— his 
account of tlie Dutch invasion, 565— his prcciiutionS for the safety 
of his own property, ^67 -H— his account of the pecuniary condition 
of tlio government, 560 — confirmation whicii these volumes afford 
of tlie truthfulness of our last great historian, ib. 

U 

]iatio')ia1ii;7n, its dangers and absurdity. Sec Bcdsmi and Faith, 

Reason and Faiths th(;ir necessary co-existence in tJic nalur<* of man, 
293-4 — tlieir lespective provinces, 295 — tlieir union, 296-7 — illus- 
trations of man’s helplessness, when relying on reasoni alone, 298-9 
— necessity enlightened obedience to (4od, 300-1 — notice of Arch- 

bisho}) Wliately’s theologic.al works, 301-2, note — nnalogical re- 
marks on re(tsonablv obt'dience, 303 — exisliiig tendency to divorce 
reason from fuitli, in both Natural Theology and Ivcvealcd Keli- 
gion, 304 — fullilment of our pro])hccy of April, \843, regarding 
the ctfeed *hf a- disjunction of reason an<l faith, 305 — impossibility 
of the healthy exist(‘iic<' of the <me without the as>fi^tancc of th (3 
other, 305-6 — ne^(‘,ssity of reason in^ie lioncst seandi after 'Truth, 
307-8 — its reward, 309 — our bMicf in the extrinsic evidence of 
things, 309-10 — vauscs of th.e unbeUef whieh arises from time to 
t)nu‘, 311 — examination of tlie. two great t'onlroversies, respecting 
tlu‘, existence of God and the truths of Christianity, 312-324 — 
rationalism and pliilosophy, 325 — objections of old anvl new forms 
of inlid(‘1ity against iiiirach;,s, ib, Straifss, 326 — i^iinet'oii 

the vicious <‘onsc(juences of ixafcjpnali^in, ib, note — Hegelianism, 
327-8 — the Rationalism of Struyns, 328-9 — oi' Giblion, 329 — exist- 
through all agc's, of lise belief in mirac.les, 330 — unparalleled 
suc'oess of C/liristianity against all opposing systems, ib , — dilficulty 
of an infidcd giving a rational account of Ihe establishment of 
Christianity, 331 — late instances of unbelievi)\g belief and Christian 
iniidelity, ib, — Mr.Foxton’s ‘ Popular Christianity, '/!/>, — IMr. Froude/s 
^ Ninnesis of Faith,’ ib , — contrast between Plato’s l easouings and 
the ethics of the Gospid, 332-3, 7iott — examination of M/, Foxtfui’s 
do(‘lrines, 332-5 — youthful sccplics, 336-8 — danger of young minds 
falling into the cloudy regions of German philosophy, 338-9 — ad- 
vie(' to the youthful reader, ib. note — novelty not one of the I'eatures 
of late rationalism, 339-40 — objections to the truth of CJhristianity 
where •directed, 340 — alleged discrepancies of the sacred writers, 
,g4)-4 — fiberty of rejecting portions of Scripture, 345-6 — intui- 
‘ tiJhtal conseiousness,’ 346-7 — Rationalism logicrdly untenable and 
iiTi^nal, 347-8 — rationalist objections to Re vchition’% being con- 
sighiid to ‘ a book,’ 349— answers to the objectors to Revelation, 
;^5 () — reasonable interpretation of Scripture, ^ 352 — harmony be-* 
tween the sciences and Revelation, 350-2— prospective view ot 
Christianity, 354-6. 

Rnssmn diplomacy in the eighteenth century, 103-4. 
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S 

ScD'dimaj its manners, custom^, &c. See Tfjndale. 

SchleyeVs opinions on Sliiikspiiiu-e, 66-7. 

‘ J^choQfls of Di'siy^iy iteport of the Select (Jominittec of the House of 
' ‘ Commons appointed to consider tlio Constitution and Management 
^ of,’ 473 — Thw stjuiclard of our national taste, ib . — late improving 
ejjdeavours, ib . — establishment of schools ofotlesign, ih . — subordinate 
schools, 474 — inquiry intotlie objects of such establishments, 47o — 
their difticulties, 476-7— indueiiec of fashion and prejudice over 
improvements in design, 477-81 — extract from iMr. Dyee’s report 
on industrird design, 481 — evil effects of dictation of manufacturers, 
482 — beneficial elfcets making gradual ^vay, ib . — improved taste of 
the public since establishment of schools of design, 48o-o-— exami- 
nation of the charge of their non-praetieability, 485*7 — reasons for 
, preserving ttheir edncatianul character, 487 — complaint that they 
do not turnisU a jiracticcd education, 488-9 — incompetence of 
many who criticivse, 489 — otlier ohjectora, 490-1 — necessity for 
elementary instruction, 492-3 — figure-drawing, 493-4 — ^benclicial 
effects vvhicli must result from good designs, 491-6. 

Shohpeard s ^ritics, English ami Foreign, works of, 39— olTice of 
critics, 40; — IShakspoare not treated as a driunntlc pftet, ib, — pui*- 
pose of thb dramatist, 41 — distinction bety^een dramatic and 
tJiCatrieal art, 42-3 — Shal^peare’s art versus Jonson’s learn- 
, ingy 44*/? — ^Sliakspearc’s blemishes, 47 — Voltaire’s criticisms, 48- 
^l- 7 »-Fz'ench taste, ^jlassical and courtly, 52-3T--diffei*ence between 
French. and English artistic taste, o4 — the natural in art, 54-6 — 
ihe two nationalities, 57-8 — French fastidious critics, 59 — Spanish 
taste, 60 — German criticisms, 61 — Lessing, ib, — Shakspeare in 
Gerniany, 62, et *seq , — Criticisms of GiUhe, Tieek, and Hchiegel, 
64-6-^G ernian ‘Fiiilosophy qpArt,’ 68 — Franz Horn’s Slmks[>care’3 
^ Erlaiitert,’ 68 — Ulrici’s ‘ Shak'^peare’s Dramatic Ai*t,’ 69-7 1 — 
notice of Mr. lludfion’s ‘ Lecturps on Shakspeare,’ 72 — specimen of 
liia style, ib. — Madame de Stael, Guizot, Barante, Yillemain, 73-4 
— Alfred de Vigny, 74 — recent Frtmcli criticisms, 75-6 — remarks 
on M. i)escbamps’ translation of Macbeth, 76 — Shakspeare’s dra- 
matic art, 76-7. 

Socidl Philosophify unsound, prevalence of, works relating to, 496 — 

. our coUsciousness of social evils, but want of system and philosophy 
in regarding tlicrn, ib. — benelits arising from our irregular activity, 
497 — extract from JVlr. Macaulay’s ‘ Ilistory of England,' in illus- 
tration of the delusive esduiates of past happiness, 498-500*— mis- 
chiefs arising from this error, 500-1 — English vers^us French system 
and pliilosophy, 502 — our exaggerated and misplaced compassion, 
50? — graphic example of this from Mr. Macaulay’s ^History of 
* Jlnglilnd,’ 503-4 — this feeling the peril of our present socicl philo- 
sophy, — vices and abuses of poor-laws* in England an* hi Ii-e- 

laad, 505 — merit taxed to indemnify vice, 50(l*7-r— the existing 
ipoor-law a yirtual abrogation of natural lawa^ 508 — povv^rty no 
xUle to prdpevtyj. 508-S*— communism^ 509— three classes of the 
destitute, 510— duty of society to compensate its victims, 
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5W-12 — reinittlnj5 remedy prevents cure, 513-15, discreet 

in^Vriiiges, 516-17 — casual destitution,- 5J7-18 — importance of our 
endeavours in removing obstnedcs to "our social irnnrovciinmt, 
519-20— notice of and extracts from Mr. Burtoifs ‘rolitical''EcoJ 
^ noirfy,’ 520-3 — notice of Mr. Symons’s ‘ Tactics foi' the Times.’ 
523-4. • 

,1. C., notice of •bis ‘Tactics for the Times,’ 523-4. See 
Social Philosophy/. 


T 

Taitam^ Anjlidcacon, notice of some Syriac MSS. brought by him 
to England, 162. 

Tay/lor^ Eichard Cowlmg, review of his ‘ Statistics of Coal,’ 525 — 
]>lan and contents of the book, 526— various descriptions of fuC), 
527 — working of the Alleghany coal-fields, z’5.— statJ^jtics of the 
coal regions of America, 528-9 — anthracite deposits of Pennsyl- 
vania, 529-30 — diagram of the superficial co^jl ar'‘as of various 
countries, 530 —diagrams of the relative amounts of the mineral 
productions of the six principal coal-producing countries in ’the 
Avorld, 531 — diagram of the relative production of iyoii in 1845, 
532 — statisffes of tlic coal districts of Nova Scotia, 533 — of Orcat 
Eritain, 534 — number of pers(»ns employed in mining coal and iron 
in 1844, 535 — aiifWif Wx5rkmen emploj^l in the Englisli collieries 
in Feb, 1844, ^5. — profits from coal mining, ih, — South Wales coal 
basin, 53(i-9 — iron ore in England, 539— coal Tracts of New Soutli 
Wales, 540 — of Van Diemen’s Land, ib. — of New Zealand, /5 .~t 
remarks on the accidents and maladies to which miners arc ex- 
posed, 542-6 — necessity for a parliamentary measure protcctu 
thc4r lives and improve their social condition, 547. 

Telegraphy the Electric, list of woiacs relating to, 434 — English 
credulity, ih. — late popularity experimental science, 435-7 — 
public preference for natural pl^losopliy and chemistry, 438 — 
<‘auses of this, ib. — present aspect of experimental science, 439-40 
—its anticipated triumphs, 441 — ellects of science in elevating the 
Anglo-Saxon race, 442 — the electric telegraph, 443 — a full dc- 
scri[)lion of it still wanting in our language?, ib. — notice of M.^De 
la Rive’s work, ‘Electricity: its Theory and Practical Application,’ 
ib. — the Abb^Moigno’s work on Electric Telegraphy, 443 — difficulty 
of explaining all electrical phenomena, ih. — views concerning the 
nature of clcc^tricity, 444 — its kinds and modifications, 445 — elec- 
tricity of ‘ tension,* and electricity of ‘quantity,’ 446-7 — application 
of electricity to the oonstriiction of the telegraph, 448 — detail^ of 
its arrangements, ih. — the voltaic battery, 449 — the wires, 4^0 — 
necessity mr a double wire, 451 — similarity of electricity Jo mag- 
netisn^j452 — comparison of electricity to a double-beaded arrow, 
45il\^l^s anything substantial move along the tcdograpli-wircs ? 

^4 5 4 interstitial motion of solid masses, 455-6 — idea of polarity, 
457-9rwu^c — exact velocity of electricity along% copper wire, 459 
— method of producing signals, 460, et seq. — Signal ^dial, 461— 
method of reading signals, 462 — specimen of a teiegiViplf alphajjet, 
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463 — art'angemonts for interinediate stations, 463-4 — the fiell- 
signal, 464 — cleetro-chenrncal sij^nals, 465 — tlie earth used ’as a 
conductor, 466 — details of the marine telegraph, 467-8 — considor- 
^ atidn of some of the imperfections of the telegraph, 468-9 — method 
• of protection against a discharge of lightning, 469-70— infltfence of 
* atmospheric elcctvicity, 470-2 — wonders of the telegraph, 472 — its 
destiny, lb, • 

Tcnnysoti:, Alfred, review of his < Princess : a Medley,’ 388 — re- 
semblance of ‘The Princess’ to the present age, ih , — outline of 
the story, with extracts and incidcmtal remarks, 389-402 — Mr. 
Tennyson’s versatility of imagination, 403 — versatility of Shak- 
speare, 404 — rn'ed of versatility in dramatic poetry, 405-6 — versa- 
tile poets of recent times, 407 — no age unpootical, 407-8 — the 
national and ideal schools of poetry, 408-11 — Milton’s great work 
not a natihnai poem, 411 — progress of the two schools, 413 vt srr/, 
— early Phiglish poets, 414 — ])oets immediately after the Restoration, 
415 — after the Revolution, 415-16 — Cowper and Burns, 417 — 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, 418 — Shel]<iy and K(xats, ?b . — influence 
of Shelley’s ju'inciples ov('r his poetry, 419 — his temperament, 
420-1 — his errors, 421 — his defects, 422 — estimate of liis works, 
423-4 — eompaiT-d with Keats, 424-5 — Keats’s geniifs of invention, 
425 — his happiness of imaginative repose, d26 — cluiraeter of his 
intellect, 427-8 — his lil^ 428-9 — ^lo wht.t sekool docs jMr. Tenny- 
son’s poctiy belong ? 429 — fiis imaginative • genius, 430 — moral 
range of his [)oeniy, 430 — his philosophy, 431 — his dramatic versa- 
r tility, d ). — his peculiar poetics eliaraclmistics, 432 — promise, 433. 
I'ieck^s criticisms on Shaksp(‘are’s treatment (jf the supernatural, 66. 

^ Tocqne^nUcy Le Comte de, review of his ‘ Histoire PhilosO[)hiqiie 
‘diu.Jllegue do ^Louis' XV,,’ 77--!iotice of his ‘ TXanoe ratio on 
‘ Ameri<pie/ ?/>>. — eharaetoHsiics ofnaxh'rn Frencli historians, 77-9 
— l)e 4\)eqiieYilIe’s historical’ arrangement and discriminating 
honesty, 79 — external Jiistory of Bonis XV., 80 — the house, of 
Orleans, 81-2 — violent opposition of the old <*.onrt, 83-4 — l>ai*on 
Goertz, 84-6 — Alberoni, 86-9 — general pacification in 1731, 89 — . 
popular opinion of Walpole, 90 — alliance of France and England, 
9J — condemnation of Cardinal Fleiiry’s system of administration, 
92-3~sketch of the history of Mar^lial Ilelleisle, 93-5 — part taken 
by England in tlie war of the Austrian succession, 96 — Charges 
Albert of Bavaria, 97 — Charh‘s iMnanuel of vSardinia, 98 — defec- 
tion of Frederic of Prussia, ib . — Maria Ther('sa, 99 — death of 
Cardinal Fleury, ib . — tlie family of De MaiJly, 100 — the illness at 
IVIetz, 101-2 — Russian diplomacy in the eighteenth century, 103-4 
— y-altered ])Osition of the House of Austria, 105-6-j-sYatc of the 
French royal navy at the peace of Aix la Chapellc, 106 — tables of 
the French marine from 1675 to 1743, ib. note. 

I'ranspo'^tation as it now is, works relating to, 1 — public fep-r/m on 
the subject, 2 — old and late systems of transportation s jgn- 

ment, 3 — -jicces^hy of change of system, ih . — dilemma wLen time 
arrives fq^’ setting our criminals free, 4-5 — reformation the cha- 
racteristic ef present system, 5 — determination of existing govern- 
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witli regard to convicts, separation an(J cl|Ssification 
considered, G-8 — Pcntonville model prison, 9 — exiieriincmtal diet- 
aries, 2 ^,— effects of separate system ofi body and mind, 10-11 
— value of an efficient, but not necessarily cheap, system,^! 2 — 
diffei^nce^of cost to the public of thieves in ])rison and >iit of 
prison, 12-13 — clieapnessof reformation at any price, — evidence 
of Mr. T. Wright beforf^the House of Lords’ Conimittee on Criminal 
Law, 1 1 — extract from Report of Pentouvillc Commissioners, 15 
— established eonelusions respecting separate coutinement, J6 — 
period of associated compulsory labour, 16-17 — the hulks, 17-19 — 
task-work, 20-1 — religions instruction, 22-3 — tickets of lojive, 24-5 
incorrigible criminals, 26 — female convicts, 27-8 — proportion of 
convicts to free emigrants, 29 — juvenile delinquency, 3()-3 — num- 
ber of convicts und(‘r separate conlinement, 33-4 — number of 
criminals under jiciial labour, 35 — recent ox])ericnec,^36-7 — what 
wc miiht do with our criminals, 38. 

Ti/nd(ile^ John Wallis, M.A., review of bis ‘Island of Sardinia, in- 
‘ eluding J^icturcs of the Manners and Custom.-Tof the Surdiniins/ 
^tc., 213— Sardinia little fr(',quentcd by visitors, ih . — its geogra- 
phical position and iidiabitaiils, ih . — interior of the island, 214 — 
spocinu'n olii a vSardiniau travcih‘r’s dinma*, 215 — eafly liistory of 
Sanlinia, 216 — tlieJNoraglic, 216-17 — conjectures as f^) the origin 
of' the ‘ intemperic^ and^>f the ‘ Sardonji^^smile,’ 217 — La P>arb‘*gia 
and tlic Vendetta, 219 — the isljwnl under the tirecks, Vandals, 
(hulls, ik(\, ih. — ')?jclor Amadeus, 220-1 — mqjtto ‘of tliq^Couiits of 
Savoy, 222 — sketch of the House of Savoy, ^^22, cf s(^j . — events of 
the reign of Kruannel Piiilibcrt, 225 — Charles Emanuel, 226-*'- 
Amadcus VIIL, 227 — characters of the subsequent sovendgnB, 
227-8 — Cbarlcs Albert,, 228 — abolition of tlie. (eiidal ^ystmi inf*®' 
Sardinia, 229. 

< 

TUrdu^ neriuan, his ‘ Shakspeare’s Dramatic. Art, and its relation to 
‘ (^aldei’on and Gotbe/ 39 — notice of his ShaksjKTian criticisms, 
69-71. 

rV/cr, Archbishop, his observations on a Syriac MS. of the Ignatian 
‘ Epistles,’ 161. 


’ y 

Vvfulonut^ discovery of the site of^ 1 17. Sec J)ennii<. 
Voltaire Shaksperian criticisms, 18-51. See Shakspearv, 


W 

William III., Mr. Macaulay’s brilliant estimate of the character, '?iews 
and ^i^nions of, 276-9. See Macaalay, « 

WrkditJ^Hr, T. W., remarks on bis evidence before the House of 
Committee on Criminal Law, 14. 
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